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NOTICES. 


FOE  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


THE  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


List  of  Members. 

THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
published  October,  1902,  at  the  price  of  6d.,  and 
the  elections  from  October,  1902,  to  July,  1903,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  'id.,  can  now  be 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society 
only. 

All  further  elections  have  been  chronicled  from 
month  to  month  in  these  pages. 

The  new  list  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
the  present  month.  Members  are  referred  to 
p.  2i'. 

VOL.  XV II  I. 


THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  offices  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  Z\  per  cent.  Stuck 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9s.  &d.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £3,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market  : — 

Consols2£% £1,000     0     0 

Local  Loans  500     0     0 

Victorian  Government  3%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291   19  11 

War  Loan  201     9     $ 

London  and  North- Western  3%  Deben- 
ture Stock 250     0     0 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 

Trust  4%  Certificates  200     0     0 

Cape  of  Good   Hope  3|%  Inscribed 

Stock 200     0     0 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway 

4%  Preference  Stock 228     0     0 

New  Zealand  3£%   Stock 247     9     6 


Total    £3,118     18     8 


Subscription*,  1906. 

Oct.  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Bdillie 
Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James 
Oct.  15,  Colebnrn,  Miss  Maud 
Oct.  31,  Rhys,  Ernest  . 
Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K.    . 
Nov.  20,  Smith,  Bertram 
Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard  . 


£   *.   i/. 

0  10  0 
0  10  0 
050 
050 
05(> 
0  10  (I 
110 


TUB   AUTHOR. 


1907.  £    «•    d- 

Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs.      .  .  .050 

Feb.  25,  Vachell,  H.A 500 

April  12,  Turner,  G.  F.         .  .050 

April  15,  Harrison,  Austin    .  .  .200 

June  24,  Vernedc,  R.  E.       .  .  .050 

June  24,  Gurriey,  Mrs.          .  .  .     0  10     0 

Donations,  1906. 

Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  Fund    .  .  300    0    0 

Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice       .         .  0  10     6 
Dec.  13,  Bardie,- R.    .         .         ..050 

Dec.  28,  Egbert,  Henry      .         .  .050 
1907. 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Caroliu        .  .050 

Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs.      .         .  .       0  10     6 

Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice     .         .  0  10     6 

Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harcourt       .  0  10     0 

Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs.          .         .  .056 

Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     .         .  .      0  10     6 

Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna          .  .050 

Feb.  II,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure         .  .110 

Feb.  13,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine  .       0  10     6 

Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N.   .  .       050 

Feb.  16,  Travers,  Miss  Rosalind  .  .       0  10     0 

March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch.  .       050 

March  11,  Esgar,  A.            .         .  .110 

March  22,  Hardy,  Harold   .         .  0  10     0 

April  13,  AVylie,  Alexander  0.     .  .050 

May  13,  Wood,  Lawson       .         .  .050 

July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  .         .  .550 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 


COMMITTEE   NOTES. 


ON  the  1st  of  July  the  last  meeting  of  the 
committee  before  the  vacation  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  society. 

The  election  of  members  was  the  first  business 
undertaken,  and  sixteen  members  and  associates 
were  elected.  The  number  of  elections  for  the 
year  up  to  the  present  date  is  132,  which  is  one 
more  than  in  July  of  last  year,  and  three  behind 
the  number  elected  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1 905.  The  average,  therefore,  is  still  well  main- 
tained. The  resignations  numbered  six. 


The  next  business  before  the  committee  was  to 
sanction  the  affixing  of  the  seal  of  the  society  to  a 
form  authorising  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
stock  held  by  the  society  to  the  society's  bank. 

The  secretary  then  laid  before  the  committee 
an  agreement  from  one  of  the  largest  publishing 
houses  in  London.  The  committee  sanctioned 
the  publication  of  the  agreement,  with  the  name 
of  the  publisher,  and  the  secretary's  comments, 
in  one  of  the  future  issues  of  The  Author. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  chairman  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  during  the  vacation,  in 
matters  of  urgency. 

Readers  of  The  Author  will  remember  that  the 
last  statement  of  the  committee's  work  contained 
a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  counsel,  which  the 
committee  had  sanctioned,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  course,  if  any,  the  society  should  follow  for 
the  fuller  protection  of  the  property  of  one  of  its 
members.  This  opinion  was  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee ;  while  endorsing  the  course  of  action  hitherto 
taken  by  the  society,  counsel  was  unable  to  advise 
further  action  for  the  present.  The  committee 
directed  that  the  opinion  should  be  communicated 
to  the  member  whose  interests  were  in  question. 

Readers  may  also  remember  that  the  case  of 
E.  Nesbit  and  The  Yorkshire  Pout  was  printed  in 
the  July  issue.  The  secretary  reported -that  this 
had  been  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  chairman 
and  committee,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  their 
instructions,  a  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  Institute 
of  Journalists,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

June  2f,t/i,  1907. 
The  Secretary, 

The  Institute  of  Journalists. 

DEAD  SIB, — At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  I  enclose  copy  of  a  statement  of  a 
case  which  we  are  printing  in  the  next  issue  of  Th? 
Author. 

I  am  informed  that  the  question  was  laid  before  the 
Institute  of  Journalists,  but  that  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it.  When  I  say  "no  notice  was  taken  of  it,"  I  understand 
that  the  secretary  called  upon  E.  Xesbit  and  suggested 
she  should  see  Mr.  1'hillips,  but  as  she  refused  to  do  so  the 
matter  dropped. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  look  into  the  matter. 
I  remain,  Yours  truly, 

HERBERT  THRIXG. 

The  secretary  laid  before  the  committee  the 
reply  to  that  letter,  which  ran  as  follows  :— 

27th  Ji/iif,  11107. 

DEAR  SIR,— Your  letter  of  June  26th  is  received  :  and 
has  my  attention. 

For  the  present,  all  that  I  need  say,  I  think,  is 
position  of   the   Institute  in  reference   to   the  matter   is 
evidently  misunderstood,  as  it  appears  from  your  letter. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)        HERBERT  CORNISH, 
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Owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  the  report  of 
the  dramatic  sub-committee  was  adjourned  till 
the  Autumn  meeting,  when  the  work  the  sub- 
committee have  undertaken  during  the  past  year 
will  be  duly  considered  and  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Francis  Storr  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
society  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  regretted 
death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Lely,  who  had  held-  the  position 
since  the  office  was  created. 

One  or  two  other  cases  of  minor  importance 
were  considered,  and  the  committee  advised  the 
authors  involved  as  to  the  course  they  should 
adopt.  There  were  also  one  or  two  letters 
submitted  to  the  committee  for  consideration. 

II. 

-  A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
on  Monday,  July  22nd,  at  4  P.M.,  to  consider  an 
invitation  from  the  Association  Litteraire  et  Artis- 
tique  Internationale  to  the  Authors'  Society  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  meeting  at  Neufchatel 
this  year. 

The  Association  Litteraire  et  Artistique  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  It  was  the 
first  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  nations  to  gather 
together  at  Berne  when  the  Berne  Convention  was 
settled.  Every  year  a  meeting  is  held  at  some 
important  centre  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to 
discuss  questions  dealing  with  literary  property 
and  allied  matters. 

The  committee,  in  addition,  had  before  them  a 
letter  from  Mr.  George  Meredith,  the  president  of 
the  society,  asking  that  the  matter  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  The  whole  position  was  debated, 
and  finally,  after  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  meeting 
for  the  current  year.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it 
had  not  hitherto  been  the  practice  for  the  Society 
of  Authors  to  be  represented  at  these  meetings, 
and  that  the  present  occasion  was  not  a  favourable 
one  to  depart  from  the  practice  hitherto  adhered 
to,  inasmuch  as  the  present  position  of  the  copy- 
right question  in  England  did  not  afford  the 
prospect  that  any  substantial  alterations  in  the 
domestic  law  could  be  carried  into  effect  in  the 
near  future. 

The  secretary  was,  accordingly,  instructed  to 
express  the  committee's  regret  to  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Association  Internationale  at 
their  inability  to  send  a  representative. 

The  case  of  E.  Nesbit  and  the  Yorkshire  Post 
incidentally  came  up  for  discussion,  as  it  chanced 
that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Phillips 
prior  to  the  meeting.  A  full  statement  appears 
in  another  column. 

There  were  three  applications  for  re-election 
placed  before  the  committee,  as  the  applicants 
desired  immediate  advice. 


The  ordinary  elections  were  postponed  till 
October,  as  is  usual  during  the  vacation.  As  the, 
committee  have  to  give  special  attention  to  appli- 
cations for  re-election,  these  three  applications 
were  dealt  with  at  once,  and  after  the  committee 
had  considered  the  various  circumstances  inci- 
dental to  each  case,  the  members  were  re-elected.. 
The  names  are  set  out  in  another  column. 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  Author  a  report  of  the1 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  given. 

The  six  members  elected  at  that  meeting  met  at 
the  offices  of  the  society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street, 
Storey's  Gate,  S.W.,  on  "July  1st,  and  chose  six 
members  of  the  society  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  Council. 

The  following  were  elected,  and  have  consented 
to  undertake  the  duties  :  Maurice  Hewlett,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  Miss  S.  Macnaughton,  G.  W.  Prothero, 
Mrs.  Steel  and  Sidney  Webb. 

The  committee  then  decided  to  call  a  meeting 
on  November  llth,  when  the  business  would  be 
"  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the  society." 


Cases: 

DURING  the  past  three  months,  that  is,  during 
July,  August  and  September,  the  secretary  of  the 
society  has  had  thirty-five  cases  to  deal  with. 
Thirteen  of  these  referred  to  non-payment  of  money 
to  members.  Six  have  terminated  successfully  on 
the  secretary's  application  only,  four  had  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors — of 
these,  three  have  been  terminated  without  going 
into  court,  and  one  has  been  put  down  for  trial 
and  will  come  on  in  October.  The  other  three 
have  only  recently  come  into  the  secretary's  hands, 
and  there  has  not,  as  yet,  been  time  to  determine 
the  issue.  In  eight  cases  the  secretary  has  had  to 
demand  the  return  of  MSS.  Six  of  these  have 
been  successful,  one  is  only  recently  to  hand 
The  last  referred  to  the  detention  of  a  MS.  by  an 
agent.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  solicitors  to 
the  society  that  the  MS.  had  been  wrongfully 
detained,  the  agent  has  refused  to  deliver  the  MS. 
to  the  member  unless  he  is  paid  a  certain  sum. 

There  have  been  two  cases  of  general  disputes 
on  contracts.  In  one  the  secretary  was  obliged  to 
advise  the  member  to  go  no  further.  The  other 
was  placed  with  the  society's  solicitors  to  defend 
in  the  event  of  the  publisher  commencing  proceed- 
ings, which  he  had  threatened  to  do.  One  question 
arose  touching  the  infringement  of  dramatic  rights. 
The  opinion  of  the  society's  solicitors  in  this  case 
was  opposed  to  the  author's  contention,  and, 
accordingly,  the  case  was  withdrawn.  Publishers 
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having  failed  to  deliver  accounts,  members  have  in 
eight  cases  been  forced  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
secretary.  Four  of  these  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  other  four  have  only 
recently  come  into  the  office.  Of  two  questions 
referring  to  the  withholding  of  accounts  and  money, 
one  has  been  placed  with  the  solicitors,  the  other 
has  only  recently  come  to  the  office. 

One  case  has  occurred  touching  the  infringement 
of  an  author's  right  to  a  title,  by  the  publication 
of  another  book  under  a  title  identical  with  that 
used  by  the  member  involved.  This  matter  has 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted  between  the  parties. 

Outside  these  cases,  there  have  been  three  cases 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors,  on 
•which  action  has  been  taken,  but  little  has  been 
done  during  the  vacation,  and  the  result  of  the 
actions  will  be  reported  in  one  of  the  coming 
issues  of  The  Author,  when  the  Courts  begin  to 
sit  again. 
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7|  x  5.    viii.  -4-  278  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  3*.  6(1. 
How  TO  READ  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    II.  DRYDEN  TO 

MEREDITH.    By  LAURIE   MAGNUS.    6}   x   4}.    203 — 

433  pp.    Routledge.    2*.  6d. 

MEDICAL. 

ON  STAMMERING,  c LEFT-PALATE,  SPEECH  LISPING.  By 
MRS.  EMIL  BEHNKE.  6J  x  4J.  92  pp.  Sampson  Low. 
1*.  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MY  JOURNAL.  A  Monthly  Magazine  dealing  with  matters 
o£  general  interest,  Literature  and  The  Drama.  Edited 
by  DR.  DABBS.  9J  x  6J.  48  pp.  Wyman.  3d. 

SOME  CLERICAL  TYPES.  By  JOHN  KENDAL.  7|  x  6. 
30  pp.  Lane.  2.v.  n. 

MUSIC. 

THE  OPERAS.  A  Sketch  of  the  Development  of  Opera. 
By  R.  A.  STREATFEILD.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  A. 
FULLER  MAITLAND.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8J  x  5^.  xvii.  +  359  pp.  Routledge.  6». 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

PICTURES  FROM  NATURE'S  GARDEN.  Stories  from  Life 
in  Wood  and  Field.  By  H.  W.  SHEPHEARD-WALWYN. 
7J  x  5.  311  pp.  J.  Long.  6s. 

FIFTY-TWO  NATURE  RAMBLES.  A  Series  of  Open  Air 
Talks  for  Young  People.  By  W.  PERCIVAL  WESTELL, 
F.L.S.  8  x  5J.  237pp.  R.T.S.  3s.  6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

THE    CASE    OF    EXISTENCE.     By  NORMAN    ALLISTON. 

7|  x  B.     262  pp.     Kegan  Paul.     on.  n. 
THE  HIGHER  AGNOSTICISM.   By  F.  H.  BALFOUR.  7f  x  5. 

187  pp.     Greening.     3*.  6il.  u. 

POETRY. 
THE  F.HODF.S  MEMORIAL  AT   OXFORD.     The  Work  of 

Cecil  Rh.«liw.  l!y  THEODOUE  WATTS-DUNTON.  104  x  8. 
40pp.     Fum uc.     l.<.  M. 
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SONGS  OF  EXILE.  By  MAURICE  BROWNE.  7  x  6}. 
Samuari  Press.  2*.  n. 

A  SPIRIT  MESSAGE  FROM  ROBERT  BURNS.  By  "  A  MEM- 
BER." Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  Is.  n.  and 
Gd.  n. 

SPORT. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LINKS. 
314  pp.     Methuen.     6s. 


By  H.  LEACH.     7|  x  5. 


THE  LAKES  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY.    By  RICHARD  BAGOTT 

7  x  4J.     308pp.     Methuen.     5*.  n. 
QUEER  THINGS  ABOUT  PERSIA.  By  EUSTACHE  DE  LOREV 
and   DOUGLAS  SLADEN.     9J    x    CJ.     xix.   +   381  pp. 
Nash.    21*.  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

NOOKS  AND  CORNERS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND.    By  ALLEN 
FEA.     8^  x  5J.     274  pp.     Nash.     10s.  6rf.  n.  ' 


POLITICAL. 

JANUS  IN  MODERN  LIFE.    By  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETBIE. 

7i  x  5.     Ill  pp.     Constable.    2*.  6d.  n. 
GERMANY'S  SWELLED  HEAD.    By  EMIL  REICH  (DOCTOR 

JURIS).     7J  x  4|.     189pp.     Robinson.    Is.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

GEORGE  HERBERT'S  POEMS:  With  an  introduction  by 
ARTHUR  WAUGH.  277  pp.  Frowde.  Is.  n. 

HORNE'S  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE:  With  an  Introduc- 
tion. By  WALTER  JERROLD.  471  pp.  Frowde.  1*.  n. 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  "THE  TOWN."  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON.  527  pp.  Frowde. 
Is.  n. 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN.    Vol.  IX. 

ROSMERHOLM,     THE     LADY     FROM     THE    KEA.         With 

Introductions      by    WILLIAM     ARCHER.      7f    x    5J. 

349  pp.     Heinemnnn.     4s. 
THK   PENTLAND  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT 

Louis   STEVENSON.      With    Bibliographical    Notes   by 

EDMUND  GOSSE.    Vols.  13  to  16.    9x6.    317.  iC,:..  477. 

451  pp.     Cassell. 
SMOLLETT'S   TRAVELS  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 

With  an  Introduction  by  T.  SECCOMBE.  352  pp.  Frowde. 

1*.  n. 
FIELDING'S  JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  LISBON.    With 

Introductiun  and  Notes,  by  AUSTIN   DOBSON,  and  two 

Illustrations.     187  pp.     Frowde.     ].«.  n. 
EMPEROR    AND    GALILEAN.     The   Collected   Works   of 

HENRIK     IBSEN.      Vol.    V.       With    Introduction    by 

W.  ARCHER.     7}  x  5J.    xxxii.  -J-  480  pp.     Heinemann. 

B«, 
THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.     Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK 

and  ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN.    Vol.  XXXI.     Biblio- 

theca   Pastorum.  10  x  t>i.     xlii.  +  521  pp.     Allen. 

SCIENCE. 

SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  WELLCOME  RESEARCH  LABORA- 
TORIES AT  THE  GORDON  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE.  KHAR- 
TOUM. By  ANDREW  BALFOUR.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P..  etc.. 
Director.  11  x  7£.  255  pp.  Khartoum:  Department 
of  Education,  Soudan  Government. 

THEOLOGY. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.    An  essentially  and  exclusively  Church 

Book.   By  the  REV.  HENRY  ARTHUR  THORNE.   8|  x  5J. 

90  pp.     Mowbray.     2.v.  n. 
THE  LIFE  OK  CHRIST  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK.    By  W. 

H.  BENNETT.     8J  x  5J.     vii.  +  295  pp.     Hoilder  and 

Stoughtou.     5s. 
SERMONS  TO  CHILDREN.     Second    Series.     By  the   REV. 

8.  BARING-GOULD.     7J   x  4|.     ix.  +  193  pp.     Skeffing- 

ton.    3*.  (W. 


TRAVEL. 
CEVENNES.     By 


LITERARY,   DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


S.   BARING-GOULD. 


A   BOOK  OF  THE 

7^  x  5.     308  pp.     John  Long.     <>*. 
CORDOVA.    A  CITY  OF  THK  MOORS.    By  A.  F.  CALVERT 

and  W.  M.  GALLICHAN.   With  160  Illustrations.  7J  x  5. 

108  pp.     Lane.    3s.  M.  n. 


OCIAL  Shanghai "  is  a  magazine  dealing  with 
social  life  in  Shanghai.  The  April  issue, 
which  is  before  us,  contains  articles  on  "Well- 
known  Foreign  Kesidents  in  China,  Shanghai  Stories, 
CameraNotes,  Literary  Jottings,  Music  in  Shanghai, 
the  Shanghai  Yacht  Club,  Social  Notes.  These, 
however,  are  only  a  few  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in 
the  magazine,  which  is  copiously  illustrated  incolour, 
M.  Shorrock  is  the  editress  and  proprietor,  and  the 
annual  subscription  is§10  in  Shanghai  and  outportsr 
and  §11  to  all  other  countries  of  the  Postal  Union. 

Mr.  "Werner  Laurie  is  publishing  a  volume  of 
essays  for  Mr.  Hubert  Bland,  which  will  be  some- 
what similar  to  the  author's  "With  the  Eyes  of  a 
Man."  He  has  already  published  a  third  and 
cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Bland's  "  Letters  to  a 
Daughter." 

A  second  volume  of  "  The  Garden  That  I  Love,'' 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  is  about  to  te  published  by- 
Messrs.  Macmillan. 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens,  who  has  gone  to  Egypt  to 
write  a  series  of  six  articles  for  the  Century 
Magazine  of  New  York,  which  will  afterwards  be 
published  as  a  book,  with  coloured  illustrations,  is 
just  beginning  a  new  novel.  His  two  latest  stories 
— "  Barbary  Sheep,"  and  "  A  Spirit  in  Prison," 
which  is  a  sequel  to  "The  Call  of  the  Blood  "- 
are  now  running  as  serials  in  English  and  American 
magazines.  The  former  has  been  issued  in  book 
form  in  America. 

A  "  Study  of  English  Children  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  by  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  has  been  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Methuen.  It  deals  not  only 
with  bygone  theories  of  education,  but  with  quaint 
anecdotes  and  records  of  forgotten  rhymes  and 
games,  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  The  Nfolilli.  a 
quarterly  publication  which  will  be  shortly  pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  E.  Nesbit,  Graily 
Hewitt,  F.  Ernest  Jackson,  and  Spencer  Pryse. 
The  contents  will  be  written  out  by  Graily 
Hewitt  and  his  assistants,  and  the  printing  will  be 
entirely  by  lithography.  In  addition  to  literary 
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contribtions  from  high  sources,  each  number  will 
contain  six  original  lithographs  by  artists  of 
European  reputation, 

V Three  Plays  with  Happy  Endings"  is  the  title 
under  which  ""  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal,"  "  The 
•Charity  That  Began  at  Home,"  and  "  The  Cassilis 
Engagement,"  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin,  have 
been  published  in  one  volume  by  Messrs.  French. 
They  have  also  been  published  separately  in  paper 
covers. 

k.  A  first  novel,  by  Miss  Eva  Lathbury,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Alston  Rivers.  It  is  called 
"  Mr.  Meyer's  Pupil."  Miss  Lathbury  is  at  present 
•engaged  on  another  book,  of  which  the  title  is  not 
yet  decided  upon. 

.  Messrs.  Everett  are  publishing  early  this  month 
a  novel  by  Derek  Vane.  It  is  called  "  The  Secret 
Door,"  a  title  taken  from  the  following  quotation 
on  the  first  page  : — "  In  how  many  lives  is  there  a 
Secret  Door,  of  which  the  Warders  are  Fear  and 
Anguish  ? " 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  has  forwarded  us  two  new 
•volumes  of  "The  World's  Classics"  series: — 
Fielding's  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon," 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson ;  and  .Smollett's  "  Travels  Through 
France  and  Italy,"  with  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
T.  Seccombe. 

•'  The  Lover  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  being  the  story 
•ot  the  life  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  by 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson,  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Werner  Laurie.  The  aim  of  the  writer  has 
been  to  discover  fresh  facts  about  the  "  Complect 
Favourite,"  to  discern  his  true  character,  and  to 
-determine  his  real  designs. 

Mr.  Arnold  publishes  this  month  a  novel  by 
Mr..  Frank  Savile,  entitled,  "The  Desert  Venture," 
of  which  the  scene  is  set  in  Morocco.  Mr.  Savile 
is  now  at  work  on  a  story  of  modern  Montenegro, 
to  obtain  information  for  which  he  lias  made  two 
or  three  expeditions  into  Montenegro  and  Albania. 

"  For  Valour  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Miss 
Kate  Stanway,  published  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Drane. 
It  is  a  complete  record  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  and 
contains  many  reproductions  of  the  autographs  of 
V.  C.  heroes,  from  Crimean  times  to  the  Boer  war. 

"  Chance  the  Changeling,"  by  Maude  C.  Knight, 
lately  published  by  Greening  &  Cc.,  is  a  novel  of 
the  present  day  dealing  with  the  love  stories  of 
several  characters  in  widely  different  stations  of  life, 
the  threads  of  whose  destinies  are  curiously  inter- 
woven. Cases  of  mistaken  identity,  of  kidnapping 
and  poisoning,  accidents  and  rescues,  produce  a  com- 
bination of  adventurous  situations,  from  which  the 
characters  are  not  extricated  till  the  final  chapter. 

The  same  writer  has  contributed  an  account  of 
a  motor-drive  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
summer  number  of  The  Car  Illustrated. 


"  Purple  Heather,"  Alan  St.  Anbyn's  new  novel, 
published  by  Mr.  John  Long,  deals  with  life  on 
Exrnoor  under  its  various  aspects  and  conditions, 
more  especially  with  the  Dooue  Valley  and  the 
country  that  Blackmore  has  already  made  famous. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Author  the  second 
volume  of  "  Stories  from  the  Operas "  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  T.  Werner  Laurie.  The  two 
volumes  comprise  the  more  popular  tales  arranged 
from  the  grand  operas,  simply  written,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  libretto.  Included  in  the 
present  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Charles 
Manners,  are  some  of  the  more  recent  works. 
Messrs.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman's  Sons  are  publishing 
next  month  a  new  book  by  Father  Robert  Hugh 
Benson,  entitled  "  Lord  of  the  World,"  a  forecast 
of  Society  100  years  hence.  Father  Benson  has 
also  in  prospect,  with  a  collaborator,  an  historical 
novel  dealing  with  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Mr.  J.  Blonndelle  -  Burton's  new  novel,  "A 
Woman  from  the  Sea,"  will  shortly  be  published 
by  Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash.  In  it  the  author  returns 
to  the  French  Revolutionary  period,  as  in  the  case 
of  "  The  Year  One  "  and  "  The  Fate  of  Valsec," 
but  the  scene  is  laid  partly  in  England  and  partly 
amidst  the  workings  of  the  Revolution  in  provincial 
districts,  a  phase  of  the  sanguinary  outbreak  less 
known  but  equally  as  exciting  as  that  of  the 
Capital.  Through  the  romance  there  runs  also  the 
question  of  whom  the  "  Woman  from  the  Sea  "  is, 
and  in  what  way  she  is  doomed  to  influence  the 
fortunes  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 

Mr.  Arthur  Machen  has  just  completed  a  new 
romance  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  how  the 
modern  world  struck  a  boy  who  was  nourished  iu 
the  Celtic  Dream. 

The  writer  who  contributes  to  the  Temperance 
Chronicle  under  the  nom  de  plume  "  Medicus 
Abstinens  "  is  about  to  bring  out  in  book  form  a 
selection  from  his  weekly  articles  under  the  title  of 
"  Sidelights  on  Alcohol."  The  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  will  publish  the  book,  which 
deals  from  a  medico-temperance  point  of  view 
with  thirst,  the  fluid  equilibrium  of  the  body,  the 
skin,  alcohol  and  bodily  temperature,  alcohol  and 
the  arteries,  Bright's  disease,  alcohol  in  the  hospital 
and  the  treatment  of  inebriety,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  patent  cures  for  inebriety. 

"  Children  of  the  New  Century ;  or,  Physiology 
made  Easy,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  comprising 
twelve  readings  by  Miss  Rose  Harrison.  The 
object  of  the  work,  as  indicated  in  the  preface, 
is  to  convey  to  the  children's  mind,  with  the  aid 
of  many  simple  and  apt  illustrations,  the 
cardinal  facts  of  the  elements  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 

"  Songs  in  Exile  "  is  a  collection  of  poems  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Browne.  "Summer  in  England,"  "  The 
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Swallow's  Song,"  "At  Dusk,"  are  the  titles  given 
to  some  of  the  verses.  The  Samurai  Press  are  the 
publishers. 

Miss  Jetta  S.  Wolff,  author  of  "  Les  Frai^ais  en 
Voyage,"  etc.,  has  just  finished  a  book  of  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  with  a  short 
life  of  this  favourite  French  writer.  It  will  be 
published  early  next  year  by  Edward  Arnold. 

Miss  Oliver  Parr  is  publishing  this  autumn, 
through  Messrs.  Wash  bourne  (London,  Glasgow 
and  America),  a  volume  of  short  stories  entitled 
"  Back  Slum  Idylls."  The  stories  are  all  true 
incidents  of  her  mother's  prison  and  guardian  work, 
and  the  volume  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

Messrs.  Abel  Hey  wood  &  Sou,  of  Manchester, 
have  included  among  their  series  of  original  plays 
for  children  "  The  Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a 
Shoe,"  by  Miss  L.  Budgen.  This  little  play,  with 
music,  is  arranged  for  eight  characters,  and  includes 
two  numbers  from  the  same  author's  "  Songs  for 
Children,"  published  by  Mr.  Joseph  Williams. 

The  vindication  of  trypsin,  the  new  remedy  for 
cancer,  is  the  object  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby's  book, 
"The  Cure  for  Cancer,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Chiipmau.  The  book  is  so  written  as  to  make  the 
subject  readily  comprehensible  to  thegeneral  public, 
as  well  as  to  the  medical  profession. 

This  month  will  appear  the  Queen's  Letters, 
being  a  selection  from  the  correspondence  ot  Queen 
Victoria,  upon  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  has  been 
working  for  over  three  years.  Mr.  Benson  will 
also  publish  a  book  called  "  The  Altar  Fire."  His 
serks  of  essays,  now  appearing  in  the  Corn// ill 
under  the  title  "  At  Large,"  will  be  issued  in  book 
form  next  year. 

Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash  publishes  "  The  Wondrous 
Life,"  a  novel  by  Mr.  Charles  Marriott.  It  is  .a 
study  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  strong  to  the  weak, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  Somersetshire  villwge. 

Among  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  autumn 
announcements  we  notice  a  volume  of  "  Poems  Old 
and  New,"  by  Margaret  L.  AVoods.  Under  the 
heading  of  fiction  are  •'  Arethusa,"  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford  ;  "  The  Stooping  Lady,"  by  Maurice 
Hewlett,  which  originally  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
the  Fortnightly;  and  a  pocket  edition  of  the  works 
of  Rudyard  Kipling.  History  includes  the  "  General 
History  of  Western  Nations  fron>.">,OoO  B.C.  to  1900 
A.D.,"  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  and  a 
cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  "Gleanings 
from  Venetian  History,"  illustrated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Peunell.  A  new  volume  in  the  Highways  and 
Byeways  series  is  also  announced  —  "Highways 
and  Byewajs  in  Kent,"  by  Walter  Jen-old.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  contributes  to  science  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  "  Modern  Views  of  Electricity," 
and  politics  are  represented  by  "  England  and 
Germany,"  by  Austin  Harrison,  being  a  reprint  of 


the  series  of  articles,  somewhat  enlarged,  which 
appeared  in  the  Observer. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  are  publishing  a  new  romance 
by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  entitled  "  Fair  Margaret," 
which  deals  with  the  period  of  Henry  VII.  in 
England,  and  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain. 
Mr.  Haggard  has  also  completed  a  Zulu  romance 
laid  in  the  days  of  King  Dingaan,  which  Messrs. 
Pearson  will  run  as  a  serial,  beginning  this- 
month. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  have  also  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Charles  Garvice,  "  The  Gold  in  the  Gutter,'"  and 
will  publish  in  November  a  sixpenny  edition  of  the 
same  author's  "  Heart  for  Heart."  Mr.  Garvice  is 
starting,  on  October  1,  on  his  fourth  Lecture- 
Recital  Tour  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.. 
His  subject  is  "  Some  Humourists  Grave  and  Gay," 
and  consists  of  brief,  critical  and  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  humourists,  English  and 
American,  and  the  recital  of  extracts  from  their 
works. 

In  "  The  Story  of  Insect  Life,"  Mr.  W.  Percival 
Westell  deals  in  a  popular  manner  with  the  com- 
mon species  of  British  insects.  The  style  of  treat- 
ment is  intended  to  encourage  the  intelligent 
life-study  of  insects  by  our  younger  folk  and  to 
discourage  collecting.  The  book,  which  is  fully 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  coloured  plates, 
is  published  by  Mr.  Robert  Cully. 

A  new  book  by  Mr.  W.  Hope  Hodgson  is  being 
published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  entitled 
'•  The  Boats  of  the  '  Glen  Carrig.'  " 

"The  Weavers,"  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P., 
contrasts  the  glow  and  glamour  of  the  Orient  witli 
pictures  of  English  social  and  political  life.  Having 
appeared  serially  in  Harjicr's  Mn/jazini-,  it  has  now 
been  simultaneously  published  in  England  and 
America  by  Messrs.  Heinemann  and  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Bros,  respectively. 

"  Triumphant  :  the  Embodiment  of  an  Ideal," 
is  the  title  of  a  new  short  novel  from  the  pen  of 
May  Evans  ("A  Welsh  Spinster''').  The  scene  of 
the  story  is  laid  chiefly  in  South  Wales,  and  is 
redolent  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  romantic 
country.  In  telling  the  life-story  of  the  heroine, 
Margaret  Allen,  a  beautiful  character  of  superior 
mind,  Miss  Evans  gives  pictures  of  many  of  the 
fast-dying  habits  and  customs  of  South  \Vales — 
among  others,  a  "  riding  "  wedding. 

Mrs.  Hubert  Bland,  whose  story  for  children,. 
"The  Enchanted  Castle,"  which  has  been  running 
in  the  Strand,  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Uuwin  will  publish 
this  winter,  is  completing  a  novel  of  life  among 
London  art  students.  Her  poem,  "  Inasmuch  As 
I  Did  it  Not,"  which  appeared  iu  the  Daily  AY;/1*. 
will  shortly  be  issued  as  a  booklet,  probably  with 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Spenser  Prysc. 

"  The  Last  Empress  of  the  French,"  being  thfr 
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life  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  wife  of  Napoleon  III., 
by  Philip  W.  Sergeant,  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Werner  Laurie. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  published  hisautobiography, 
Tvhich  contains,  infer  alia,  notes  of  trarel  in  Europe 
and  America,  recollections  of  distinguished  people 
he  has  met,  and  letters  from  many  eminent  artists. 
The  book  is,  naturally,  full  of  illustrations. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  has  for  some  time  past 
been  engaged  on  a  long  novel,  which  is  now 
approaching  completion.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
•laid  entirely  in  London. 

Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  announce  the  publication 
of  a  work  by  M.  Sturge  Henderson,  "  George 
Meredith,  Novelist,  Poet,  Reformer."  The  book 
is  a  careful  study  of  the  novels  in  chronological 
order,  and  of  the  consistent  ideas  underlying 
Meredith's  work  as  novelist,  poet,  critic,  and 
essayist.  These  ideas,  as  far  as  possible,  are  set 
forth  not  as  abstractions  but  in  relation  to  character 
and  dialogue. 

"Five  Nights,"  the  new  book  by  Victoria  Cross, 
be  issued  by  Mr.  John  Long  in  April  next. 
It  will  be  somewhat  different  in  scheme  and  con- 
struction from  the  author's  previous  works.  Of 
her  last  book,  "  Life's  Shop  Window,"  10,000 
copies  were  sold  before  publication.  The  scene  of 
•"Five  Nights"  is  laid  in  Alaska,  England,  and 
Mexico,  and  is  largely  an  exposition  of  the  artist's 
temperament  and  view  of  life. 

On  Tuesday,  August  27,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones's  play,  "  The  Hypocrites,"  which  had  had  a 
successful  run  in  America,  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  the  Hicks  Theatre.  The 
plot  turns  on  the  efforts  of  a  family  to  marry  their 
son  to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  baronet,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  a  curate,  who  is  champion- 
ing a  girl  the  son  has  betrayed.  The  cast  included 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  Miss  Doris  Keane,  Mr.  Leslie 
Faber,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes. 

"  Fiander's  Widow,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Sydney  Valentine  and  M.E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Blundell), 
was  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  on  August  28. 
The  comedy  is  a  dramatised  version  of  Mrs. 
Blundell's  novel  of  the  same  name,  that  appeared 
some  years  ago,  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  of 
rural  Dorsetshire.  In  the  cast  are  Miss  Miriam 
-Clements,  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert,  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Valentine. 

A  new  version  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  play,  "  The 
Christian,"  was  presented  at  the  Lyceum  on 
August  31.  It  is  frankly  a  play  with  a  purpose, 
and,  while  the  central  theme  is  the  physical  relation- 
ship of  the  sexes,  the  rescue  of  the  outcasts  of 
Society  is  the  object  aimed  at  and  dealt  with  by 
the  author.  Miss  Keith  Lytton,  Miss  Alice  Craw- 
ford, Mr.  Matheson  Lang,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Imeson 
.are  included  in  ths  cast. 


"  Her  Son,"  the  four-aat  play  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Vachell,  which  originally  appeared  in  a  series  of 
matinees  at  the  Playhouse  some  months  ago,  has 
been  revised,  and  was  produced  at  the  New  Theatre 
on  September  2,  with  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  Miss 
Suzanne  Sheldon,  Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas,  and  Master 
Bobby  Andrews  in  the  principal  roles. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon's  tragedy  in  four  acts, 
"Attila,"  was  produced  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
on  September  4,  with  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  in  the  title- 
r61e,  supported  by  Miss  Lily  Brayton,  Miss  Mary 
Eorke,  Mr.  H.  R.  Hignett,  and  Mr.  J.  Fisher 
White.  The  incidental  music  was  composed  by 
Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  John  Murray  is  publishing  the  play  in 
book  form. 

At  the  Lyric  Theatre,  on  September  10,  Mr. 
H.  V.  Esmond  produced  a  romantic  play,  "  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree."  The  heroine,  a  wealthy 
orphan,  deserts  her  house  in  Park  Lane  for  a  gipsy 
caravan  in  the  New  Forest;  and  on  her  subsequent 
adventures  the  play  turns.  The  leading  characters 
are  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  Miss 
Mary  Jerrold,  Mr.  Charley  Cherry  and  Mr.  Eric 
Maturin. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


FRANCE  has  lost  in  Sully  Prudhomme  one  of 
her  greatest  poets.    His  works  could  never 
be  popular,  for  they  are  too  delicate  and  too 
full  of  thought  to  be  read  by  the  masses,  but  all 
lovers  of  Shelley  would  appreciate  the  rare  and 
exquisite  quality  of  the  poems  contained  in  the 
volumes  entitled  "VainesTendresses,"  "Epreuves," 
and  "  Solitudes." 

Sully  Prudhomme  was  born  in  1839.  He  first 
studied  for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  later  on 
law,  but  on  coming  into  a  small  legacy  he  was  able 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary  work.  His 
first  volume  was  published  in  1865  ;  "  Stances  et 
Poemes."  Le  Vase  brise,  which  appeared  in  this 
collection,  attracted  great  attention,  and  it  is  by 
this  poem  that  Sully  Prudhomme  is  now  known 
throughout  the  world.  Hia  other  works  were 
"Epreuves,"  "Solitudes,"  "Impressions  de  Guerre" 
(1870),  "  Destins,"  "Vaines  Tendresses,"  "La 
Justice,"  "  Le  Bonheur,"  "  La  Revolte  des  Fleurs," 
"  Le  Prisme,"  and  his  prose  works  are  entitled 
"  De  1'Expression  dans  les  Beaux- Arts,"  "  Reflexions 
sur  1'Art  des  Vers."  His  last  volume  was  on 
Pascal.  In  1881  Sully  Prudhomme  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1901  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize.  With  this  money  he 
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founded  an  annual'prize  for  encouraging  young 
poets. 

For  the  last  few  years  Sully  Prudhomme  bad 
been  living  very  quietly  in  the  country,  as  his 
delicate  health  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
leave  Paris.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  delegation 
of  Academicians  and  poets  paid  him  a  visit  and 
presented  him  with  a  medal  by  Chaplain  in  com- 
memoration of  his  twenty-five  years'  membership 
of  the  French  Academy.  His  death  is  universally 
deplored.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lyons 
Academy  of  Science  and  Art,  of  the  Belgian 
Academy  of  Science  and  Art,  and  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Science.  He  also  had  various  Orders, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Russia  and 
Roumania.  His  funeral,  with  military  honours, 
took  place  at  the  Madeleine,  and  he  is  buried  at 
Pei'e  Lachaise. 

Hector  Malot,  the  well-known  French  novelist, 
died  in  July.  He  was  born  in  1830  and  came  to 
Paris  when  quite  a  young  man  to  study  law,  with 
the  idea  of  succeeding  to  his  father's  practice,  but 
a  literary  career  tempted  him,  and  his  first  novels 
had  great  success.  The  list  of  his  works  is  too 
long  to  give  in  full.  "  Sans  Famille"  is  the  novel 
which  won  for  him  world-wide  fame.  "  La  Petite 
Sceur,"  "Le  Sang  bleu,"  "Seduction,"  "  Mon- 
daine,"  "Mariage  riche,"  "Justice  "  and  "Mere  " 
are  also  well  known.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Societc  des  yens  de  leftres  for  over  thirty  years. 
Hector  Malot  gave  up  writing  in  1895  and  retired, 
with  his  family,  to  Fontenay-sous-Bois,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

The  "Souvenirs  de  General  Lacretelle,"  edited 
by  Jacques  de  La  Faye,  is  a  most  interesting 
volume  of  memoirs  treating  of  the  Second  Empire 
and  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Republic. 

General  Lacretelle  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of 
the  First  Empire,  who  fought  valiantly  in  Spain. 
On  leaving  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr,  Lacre- 
telle asked  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Legion  etrangere, 
as  he  was  eager  for  active  service.  He  tells  of  his 
life  in  Africa,  of  conflicts  with  the  Arabs,  of  the 
overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.  On  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Russia  he  again  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  front. 
There  are  some  extremely  interesting  episodes 
relating  to  this  period  of  his  life.  General  Lacre- 
telle was  an  excellent  correspondent,  BO  that, 
thanks  to  the  letters  to  his  various  friends,  as  well 
as  to  his  own  written  account  of  the  forty-seven 
years  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  we  are 
taken  on  in  this  volume  through  the  war  of  1870 
and  the  years  that  followed.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  General  Lacretelle  devoted  much 
time  to  politics,  and  represented  Maine-et-Loire  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  whole  book  is 
written  in  a  lively,  interesting  way,  and  it  contains 


biographical  notices  of  other  military  celebrities  of 
the  same  epoch,  among  others  of  Admiral  Courbet, 
General  de  Sonis,  General  de  Laveaucoupet  and 
General  de  Ladmirault. 

"  Une  petite  niece  de  Lauzun,"  by  M.  de  Coynart, 
is  an  interesting  account  of  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
the  Comte  de  Nogent,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
she  lived. 

"Temoins  de  jours  passes"  is  the  title  of  » 
volume  by  M.  Etienne  Lamy.  It  consists  of  four 
studies,  the  first  of  which  is  on  the  Souvenirs  ol" 
Comte  de  la  Ferronays.  In  the  second  and  third 
of  these  sketches,  devoted  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire,  M.  Lamy  treats  of  the  death  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  and  of  the  qualities  and  mistakes- 
of  Napoleon.  The  last  of  these  four  studies  is 
written  on  the  "  Journal  de  Charles  de  Lacombe."' 
It  is  on  the  period  from  1871  to  1873,  and  thero/< 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  that  of  M.  Thiers. 

In  "Reines  de  1'emigration,"  by  the  Vicomte 
de  Reisct,  the  author  gives  us  a  charming  sketch  of 
Louise  d'Esparbes.  yomtesse  de  Polastron. 

In  "  La  Fille  de  Louis  XVI.,"  M.  Lenutre's-  y 
latest  volume  of  "  Memoirs  et  Souvenirs  sur  la 
Revolution  et  I'Empire,"  the  memoirs  written  by 
Marie  Therese-Charlotte  herself,  about  the  captivity 
of  her  parents  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  her 
brother  in  1795,  are  most  interesting. 

"  Correspondance,  lettres  de  jeunesse,"  by  Emile 
Zola,  is  the  first  volume  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  French  novelist,  and  contains  letters  written  to 
his  intimate  friends  describing  all  his  straggles, 
moral  and  material,  from  the  time  he  came  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  Paris. 

"  La  Rhodesia,"  by  E.  de  Renty,  is  a  book  which 
•will  probably  interest  English  readers  more  than 
French  ones.  It  is  a  study  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  company  founded  by 
Cecil  Rhodes,  and  contains  chapters  on  the  agri- 
culture, the  commerce,  mines,  and  public  works  of 
the  country. 

"Le  Seuil,"  by  Pierre  de  Beaupre,  is  a  novel  by' ' 
a  Frenchman,  in  which  a  certain  class  of  English 
society  is  studied.  The  author  seems  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  he  describes.  The 
question  raised,  although  not  put  into  actual  words, 
seems  to  be  whether  the  boasted  freedom  of  the 
English  girl,  exaggerated  as  it  undoubtedly  is  at 
present,  is  altogether  satisfactory.  We  [see  in  this 
novel  a  family  of  extreme  individualists,  a  daughter 
left  free  to  follow  her  own  devices  ;  we  see  her  as 
a  guest  at  a  house-party,  and  we  have  a  picture  of 
modern  English  entertainment,  and  of  manners  and 
customs  which  we  can  easily  understand  must  have 
amazed  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  the 
care  and  forethought  of  French  parents,  even  in 
the  working  classes,  for  their  daughters.  The 
book  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  general 
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opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  an  exaggeration, 
but  a  picture  drawn  from  the  every-day  life  of  a 
large  class  of  modern  society  in  England. 

"Calvaire  de  femme,"  by  Madame  Daniel 
Lesueur,  consists  of  two  books :  "  Le  fils  de 
•1'amant"  and  "Madame  I'Ainbassadrice."  Both 
volumes  are  dramatic,  and  full  of  episodes  dear  to 
the  heart  of  readers  of  feuilhtons. 

"  L'Ecran  brise,"  by  Henry  Bordeaux,  is  the  title 
•of  a  volume  containing  four  novelettes:  L'Ecran 
ln-isi',  La  JIaisoti  niHiidite,  La  jeunne  fills  aux 
•oiseaiu:  and  La  Visionnaire. 

Among  the  recent  novels  are  "  Le  mariage 
d'Asnes"  by  Jules  Claretie,  "  Le  Grief  secret "  by 
H.  Kabnsson,  "  Tu  ne  tueras  pas"  by  Marguerite 
Holland,  "Femmes"  by  Marcel  Prevost,  "Sybaris" 
•by  Jean  Bertheroy,  "Centre  le  sort"  by  J.-H. 
Rosny,  "Quand  j'etais  homuie "  by  Camille 
Lemonnier. 

The  Comedie  Franchise  has  just  produced  the 
new  play  by  MM.  Guiches  et  Gheusi,  entitled 
•"  Chacun  sa  Vie." 

The  Odeon  opened  with  "  Le  Roi  Lear."  The 
classical  matinees  are  to  commence  on  the  31st  of 
•October  with  "  Tartuffe,"  preceded  by  a  lecture  on 
the  play  by  M.  Alfred  Capus,  and  the  first  new 
ipiece  is  to  be  "  Les  Plumes  du  paon." 

The  Theatre  Rejane  has  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme for  the  winter.  The  first  pieces  are  "  La 
Tirnbale"  by  MM.  P.  Vande>em  and  G.  Lenotre, 
•"  Vieil  Homme,"  a  five-act  comedy  by  M.  G.  de 
Porto-Riehe,  "  Madame  Mouton  "  by  MM.  Sylvane 
and  Monezy-Eon,  "Qui  perd  gagne"  by  Alfred 
•Capus.  Plays  are  also  announced  by  Anatole 
France  and  by  M.  Oudinot. 

M.  Henry  Bernstein  is  writing  a  play,  the 
subject  of  which  is  taken  from  M.  Binet-Valmer's 
•curious  novel  "  Les  Mcseques." 

Sardou  has  just  finished  a  five-act  historical 
play,  entitled  "  L'Affaire  des  poisons,"  which  will 
be  produced  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  after 
.M.  Aicard's  play. 

ALYS  HALLAKD. 


SPANISH  NOTES. 


GAL  I  CIA,"     by    Manuel    Murguia,    is    an 
admirable  work  on  this  most  interesting 
province  of  the  north-west  of  Spain,  for  it 
treats  of  the  history,  monuments,  geography  and 
traditions   of    the   region.     The   book   is   a   well 
illustrated  quarto  volume  of  1,188  pages,  and  not 
"illy  does  the  author  write  with  the  authority  of  a 
number  of  the  Academy  of  History  of  Spain,  and 
president  of    the   Academy  of    Galicia,  but   his 


references  to  its  traditions  and  superstitions  are 
made  in  the  poetic  spirit  of  one  who  is  steeped  in 
the  love  of  the  land. 

The  work  opens  with  an  able  disquisition  on  the 
early  invasions  of  the  district.  The  indubitable 
traces  of  the  Celts  are  well  touched  upon  ;  and  the 
influences  of  Rome  and  Gaul  on  the  religion  and 
customs  of  the  people  are  ably  set  forth. 

Those  interested  in  the  connection  of  England 
with  Spain  during  the  past  millenium  will  find 
that  Galicia  was  the  seat  of  many  points  of  contact 
between  the  two  countries,  especially  after  the 
Black  Prince  came  hither  to  support  Peter  the 
Cruel  against  Henry  of  Trastamar.  The  records 
of  Santiago  and  Corunna  form  indeed  quite  a 
history  of  the  many  circumstances  in  which  the 
two  countries  were  mutually  concerned.  Manuel 
Murguia,  moreover,  knows  how  to  interest  the 
archaeologist  ;  for  his  scientific  treatment  of  the 
monoliths  are  an  interesting  feature  of  Galicia ; 
and  from  the  province  of  science  he  passes  to  that 
of  poetry  in  his  disquisitions  on  the  troubadour- 
literature  of  the  region  which  is  so  closely  related 
with  that  of  the  south  of  France,  and  in  which  one 
can  still  see  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  animated 
Alphonso  the  Wise  in  1255.  This  book  on  Galicia 
is  published  by  Daniel  Cortezo  in  Barcelona,  and 
certainly  forms  a  most  instructive  companion  to 
a  visitor  to  this  beautiful  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

It  is  from  the  pen  of  this  same  historian  that 
the  Temporada  (the  weekly  organ  of  Mondariz) 
publishes  an  interesting  record  of  the  island  of 
Cortegada  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arosa,  which 
has  recently  been  presented  to  the  King  of  Spain 
as  the  site  of  a  new  summer  palace.  The  gift  of 
this  Island  was  an  especial  attention  of  the  Galicians 
to  their  English  Queen,  as  it  is  opposite  Villagarcia 
where  the  British  ships  are  familiar  sights,  and 
near  Vigo,  the  point  of  touch  with  England.  "  La 
literatura  gallega  en  el  xix  siglo "  by  Eugenio 
Carre  Aldao,  is  a  most  useful  work  to  those  who 
care  to  pursue  their  studies  iu  Galician  literature. 
Manuel  Curros  Enriquez  takes  an  important  place 
in  the  book,  and  the  work  forms  a  key  to  many 
problems  of  the  connection  of  Provencal  lore  with 
that  of  Galicia  by  pointing  to  the  characteristics  of 
of  the  chief  poets  of  past  ages. 

As  a  poet  of  the  present  day,  Rosalia  Castro  de 
Murguia,  the  late  wife  of  the  historian,  has  a  very 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  her  compatriots ;  for 
the  verses  in  which  she  voiced  the  feelings  and  the 
suffering  of  the  poor  peasants  of  the  region  were 
the  fruit  of  her  own  strong,  independent  sym- 
pathetic nature.  As  a  student  of  Heine  she  emerged 
from  the  grandiose  style  of  ordinary  Spanish 
poetry  to  the  more  simple  German  form  which  was 
so  suited  to  her  nature.  It  is  from  her  pen  that 
Spain  has  a  powerful  expression  of  the  feeling 
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which  is  aroused  by  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Coruuna. 

To  pass  from  Galicia  to  Asturias  we  must  note  a 
poet  whose  works  have  already  been  notified  in  the 
book  called  "  El  Mundo  literario  Americano " 
by  the  Baronesa  de  Wilson,  i.e.,  Martin  Gonzalez 
del  Valle,  Marques  de  la  Vega  de  Anzo.  To  read 
such  poems  as  "Fragments  of  a  Letter,"  "Spring," 
"Remember,"  etc.,  is  to  see  how  adequate  is  the 
Spanish  language  to  express  feelings  which  are 
sincere  enough  to  be  echoed  by  every  one  who  has 
been  acquainted  with  grief.  The  verse  in  which 
the  poet  exclaims  that  "Heaven  is  the  land  of 
those  who  suffer,  weep,  hope  and  love,"  is  only  one 
of  the  many  which  may  be  termed  international,  so 
independent  are  they  of  any  difference  of  clime  or 
religion. 

The  Marques  de  la  Vega  Anzo's  bread! h  of  study 
aud  sympathy  has  also  made  its  mark  in  the  realm 
of  prose,  for  it  is  from  his  pen  that  a  complete 
compendium  of  the  poets  of  Cuba  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  La  Pcesia  lirica  en 
Cuba." 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Cuban 
literature  the  introduction  to  the  various  poets  of 
the  Island,  with  specimens  of  their  styles,  is  replete 
with  interest. 

"  Ocios  de  un  estudiante  "  (Idle  hours  of  a  stud- 
ent) is  a  readable  little  volume  of  essays  by  the  son 
of  the  above-mentioned  author,  who  writes  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Vicente  de  Castaiiedo.  The 
dissertation  on  "  Idearmn  Espanol  "  is  certainly  the 
most  erudite  of  the  studies.  For  he  gives  a  survey 
of  the  opinions  of  such  leading  writers  of  the  day  as 
Unamuno  and  Navarre y  Ledesmauponthe  author  of 
the  book,  which  is  so  popular  in  the  Peninsula,  before 
he  passes  to  his  own  opinion  of  Gavinet,  who  has  cer- 
tainly been  successful  in  putting  metaphysical  truths 
in  a  form  simple  enough  to  be  read  by  those  who 
Ciinnot  boast  of  much  deep  learning.  The  fact  of  the 
"Idearum"  being  only  a  book  of  163  pages 
shows  that  the  Andalusian  author  has  known 
how  to  impart  knowledge  in  small  and  pleasant 
doses. 

The  essay  on  Mosen  Verdaguer  shows  Vicente 
de  Castanedo's  acquaintance  with  poets  of  other 
lands,  and  this  enables  him  to  give  a  fairer 
criticism  of  his  subject. 

Those  interested  in  bright  and  clever  Spanish 
plays  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  those  of  Senor  don 
Jose  Fernandez  Bremon.  In  "  La  Pasion  de  un 
viejo,"  the  Viejo  (old  man)  is  so  loyal  and  charm- 
ing that  one  does  not  wonder  that  the  young 
heroine  is  sufficiently  captivated  by  his  true  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  claim  her  right  to  return  it 
when  he  is  prostrated  by  paralysis  brought  on  by 
indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  she  is 
treated. 


"El  Elixir  de  la  Vida,"  from  the  pen  of  the 
same  Senor  Bremon,  is  a  clever  skit  on  the 
equivoques  natural  to  a  circle  where  this  elixir  is 
supposed  to  be  possessed. 

At  the  recent  fete  given  in  honour  of  the  visit 
of  the  Bishop  of  Madrid-Alcala  at  the  Hydropathic 
Establishment  of  Mondariz,  the  aula  saw  not  only 
a  very  good  representation  of  a  dramatic  nature 
and  a  musical  performance,  but  it  was  also  the 
occasion  for  the  declamation  of  some  of  his  own 
poems  by  the  Portuguese  poet,  Jos6  de  Faria 
Machado,  who  is  attache  to  the  Legation  of 
Portugal  at  Stockholm.  This  diplomat  has  written 
various  volumes  of  verse,  and  his  "  Eterna  Fabula,'* 
"  El  Sol  de  Maio,"  and  "  Alimete  da  Rainha," 
have  all  been  performed  with  great  success  at  the 
Theatre  Amelia  in  Lisbon. 

Kafael  Fuembuena,  who  is  well  known  at  Vigo  for 
his  literary  work,  has  now  published  a  pretty  little 
booklet  called  "  Apuntes"  (Notes),  and  as  these 
notes  bear  upon  various  phases  of  society  and  are 
presented  in  a  very  dramatic  form,  one  only 
regrets  that  they  are  so  short  and  that  the 
glimpses  which  they  give  of  life  do  not  widen  into 
a  broader  stream  where  the  author's  evident  talent 
would  be  seen  to  better  advantage. 

El  Feminal,  the  new  monthly  review  of  Bar- 
celona, is  gallantly  progressing,  and  the  editress, 
Senora  Dona  Cormen  Karr  Lasarte,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  able  way  she  is  conducting  this 
review  for  the  help  and  edification  of  her  Cataloniaa 
sisters. 

Speaking  of  Catalonia  reminds  me  of  the  valiant 
new  newspaper  Solidaridad)  started  in  Bar- 
celona for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
recent  solidarity  for  the  suffrage  which  has  been 
so  successful  must  not  be  confounded  with  any 
idea  of  separatism  from  the  rest  of  Spain.  And  as 
reference  has  sometimes  been  made  in  The  Autltor 
to  the  patriotic  eifoi  t  of  Colonel  Figuerola  Ferretti 
to  obtain  a  true  suffrage  in  his  country  by  petition- 
ing the  King  to  use  his  prerogative  for  forming  a 
Provisional  Government  to  secure  this  national 
boon,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  Catalonian 
writer  Defes  devotes  a  whole  article  to  an  able 
disquisition  on  this  movement  of  1902,  which  was 
calculated  to  base  the  solidarity  of  Spain  on 
gratitude  to  the  King  for  its  protection  ;  and,  as 
Defes  shows,  such  a  solidarity  for  the  suffrage 
would  always  be  superior  to  that  of  any  particular 
region  under  those  who  may  not  be  so  loyal  to  the 
Dynasty. 

The  indefatigable  Percy  Galdos  has  published  a 
new  historical  novel  about  Isabel  II.  under  the 
title  "  La  de  les  tristes  Destines,"  and  in  my  next 
notes  I  hope  to  speak  fully  on  Unamuno's  new 
book  called  "  The  Life  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho.'" 

RACHEL  CHALLICE. 
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RECEXT  CASES. 
Philip  v.  Pennell. 

THIS  was  an  action  brought  by  Miss  Philip, 
the  sole  executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A. 
McNeil  Whistler,  to  restrain  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell,  art  critics,  and  Mr.  Heinemann,  pub- 
lisher, from  publishing  letters  written  by  the 
deceased  artist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell,  who  were 
writing  a  biography  of  Mr.  Whistler,  which  Mr. 
Heinemann  proposed  to  publish,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  original  letters  and  documents  written  by 
Mr.  Whistler,  or  copies  of  them,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  use  information  as  to  his  life  and  work 
which  the  letters  contained. 

Certain  issues  of  fact  were  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich,  who  decided  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell  were  authorised  by  Mr.  Whistler  to  write 
his  biography  ;  and  that,  although  the  authority 
did  not  extend  to  the  publication  of  letters  or 
information  contained  in  them,  they  were  entitled, 
without  such  authority,  to  make  use  of  the  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  life  and 
character  of  the  artist.  The  defendants  had  no 
intention  of  publishing  the  letters  or  any  extracts 
or  paraphrases  from  them.  The  injunction,  there- 
fore, was  refused,  and  the  action  was  dismissed 
with  costs. 

The  case,  which  on  first  impression  had  the 
appearance  of  raising  an  issue  upon  a  question  of 
copyright,  has  resulted  in  an  important  decision 
upon  the  limitation  of  confidential  relations  arising 
out  of  private  correspondence.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently laid  clown  that  the  writer  of  a  letter  has  a 
proprietary  right  and  can  restrain  its  publication  ; 
but  publication  in  such  a  case  does  not  mean 
communicating  the  contents,  but  making  a  copy 
of  the  document  by  printing  or  otherwise.  Apart 
from  publication — in  the  copyright  sense — a  lawful 
use  may  be  made  of  a  letter  without  infringing  the 
proprietary  right  of  the  author.  For  instance,  if 
a  letter  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
confidential,  the  receiver  of  the  letter  is  entitled 
to  communicate  its  contents.  "  I  adopt  the  pro- 
position of  the  defendants,"  said  his  Lordship,  in 
delivering  judgment,  "that  a  man  writing  a  letter, 
not  marked  or  appearing  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
confidential,  to  a  member  of  a  family,  necessarily 
contemplates,  and  must  be  taken  to  permit,  that 
the  contents  of  the  letter  shall  be  communicated, 
or  the  letter  iteelf  read  to  the  family  assembled 
round  the  breakfast-table,  and  that  permission 
must,  I  think,  extend  to  common  friends  gathering 
at  a  club  or  elsewhere." 

Although  it  was  not  in  issue  in  the  case,  an 
important  question  of  copyright  is  unfortunately 


alluded  to  in  the  judgment,  owing  to  certain 
admissions  made  by  the  defendants.  In  the 
pleadings  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  right  to  re- 
strain publication  of  the  letters  ;  and  as  the  defen- 
dants did  not  intend  to  publish  the  letters,  bub 
only  information  contained  in  them,  it  was  no  part 
of  their  case  to  dispute  this  claim  of  the  plaintiff. 
Their  admissions,  however,  appear  to  have  led  the 
judge  into  assuming  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the 
personal  representative  of  a  deceased  author  has 
the  right  to  restrain  publication  of  his  posthumous 
writings.  His  Lordship  says  : — 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  agree  that  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  publish,  in  the  sense  of  printing,  or 
otherwise  multiplying  copies  of,  any  letters  or 
documents  written  by  Mr.  Whistler,  and  they 
further  agree  that  the  law  ivhich  forbids  their  doiwj 
this  extends  to  extracts  from  and  paraphrases  of 
letters."  And,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  have 
frankly  admitted  the  proprietary  right  of  tlieplaiit- 
tiff  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  letters." 

These  oliter  dicta  certainly  imply  that  the  plain- 
tiff as  personal  representative — not  the  owner  of 
the  author's  manuscript — had  a  proprietary  right 
to  restrain  publication  of  the  author's  posthumous 
writings.  Such  a  right  appears  to  have  been 
assumed  in  Lylton  v.  Devey,  but  in  that  case  sec.  3 
of  the  Copyright  Act  was  not  referred  to  ;  and  the 
recent  case  of  Macmittan  v.  Dent  suggests  that  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  as  to  unpublished  works 
of  a  deceased  author  had  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. In  the  later  case,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
the  letters  had  been  published,  and  the  dispute 
was  as  to  the  "  copyright,"  which  is  distinct  from 
the  right  to  restrain  publication  ;  but  the  question 
is,  can  the  personal  representative  of  a  deceased 
author  restrain  the  publication  of  posthumous 
works. 

It  has  often  been  stated,  with  an  emphasis  almost 
misleading,  that  copyright  does  not  exist  before 
publication.  No  doubt  publication  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  statutory  term  ;  and  the 
interest  of  an  author  in 'his  unpublished  writings 
is  called  a  common  law  right ;  but  the  latter  so 
closely  resembles  copyright — and  this  is  not 
generally  appreciated — as  to  be  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  it.  For  instance,  the  right  of  an  author 
before  publication  is  a  sole  and  exclusive  right ;  he 
is  at  liberty  to  publish  his  writings,  and  he  can 
restrain  anyone  else  from  publishing  them.  More- 
over, he  enjoys  an  assignable  interest.  Exclusive- 
ness  and  assignability,  for  a  limited  period,  are 
the  characteristics  of  statutory  copyright. 

Such  is  the  proprietary  right  of  the  author  in  his 
unpublished  works  during  his  lifetime.  But  when 
the  author  dies,  to  whom  does  this  right  belong — 
to  his  personal  representatives,  or  to  the  owner  ot 
the  author's  manuscript  ? 
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In  Jfacminan  v.  Dent  it  was  decided  that  the 
Copyright  Act  divested  the  author's  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  copyright  in  writings  first 
published  after  the  author's  death.  The  copy- 
right belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  author's 
manuscript  from  which  the  work  is  first  published. 
Is  it  suggested  that  until  a  posthumous  work  is 
actually  published  the  author's  personal  repre- 
sentatives can  restrain  publication  ?  In  other 
words,  that  he  can  prevent  the  owner  of  the  author's 
manuscript  from  acquiring  copyright,  which  the 
statute  expressly  takes  away  from  the  personal 
representative  and  confers  upon  the  owner  of  the 
manuscript  ?  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  the  suggestion  seems  to  be  accepted  as 
if  it  was  the  law. 

The  words  of  Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  in 
JIacmiHan  v.  Denf  are  important  upon  this  point. 
He  says:: — "They  (i.e.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steeds, 
•owners  of  the  author's  manuscript),  had  not  any 
copyright,  but  in  my  view,  although  they  had  no 
copyright,  they  had  documents  which,  if  they  were 
the  proprietors  of  them,  gave  them  the  right  to 
acquire  copyright."  And  then,  referring  to  the 
agreement  or  assignment,  he  says,  "  I  think  there 
was  an  intention  to  transfer  that  inchoate  right." 

If  the  owner  of  the  author's  manuscript,  there- 
fore, has  an  inchoate  right  in  the  posthumous 
work,  which  is  assignable  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion to  a  publisher,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  personal  representative  has  a 
proprietary  right  to  restrain  publication,  and  can 
render  the  assignment  valueless.  The  real  effect 
of  the  Copyright  Act  appears  to  be  to  divest  the 
author's  personal  representative  of  all  proprietary 
rights  in  posthumous  works,  unless  he  is  the  owner 
of  the  author's  manuscript.  It  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  owner  of  the  author's  manuscript  from 
which  the  work  is  first  published  acquires  the 
^' copyright.'1  It  is  also  clear  that  he  has  an 
"  inchoate  right  "  before  publication.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  personal  representative 
•has  any  proprietary  right  in  the  author's  unpublished 
works,  or  that  he  can  defeat  the  rights  of  the  owner 
•of  the  manuscript  by  restraining  publication. 

Tale  v.  Fullbroolce. 

In  this  action  Mr.  Harry  Tate,  comedian,  sought 
torestrain  Mr.  William  Pullbrooke  from  performing 
&  music  hall  sketch  entitled  "  Astronomy,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  colourable  imitation  of  his 
•own  sketch  "  Motoring,"  and  infringed  his  play- 
right.  It  was  admitted  that  the  dialogue  in  both 
.sketches  was  not  the  same,  and  that  the  literary 
•composition  in  the  defendant's  manuscript  was  not 
an  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  copyright.  With 
regard  to  the  playright,  however,  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  defendant,  who  had  played  in 


"Motoring"  with  the  plaintiff,  used  the  same 
"make-up"  as  the  plaintiff,  and  imitated  him 
during  a  part  of  the  performance,  and  introduced 
into  his  sketch  certain  characters  and  incidents  of 
stage  business  which  were  employed  in  the  sketch 
of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  held  that  although  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  dissimilarity  between  the  two 
entertainments,  there  was  a  substantial  similarity, 
and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  the  defendant's 
entertainment  would  have  to  be  restrained.  It 
had  been  contended  that  the  plaintiff's  entertain- 
ment was  not  entitled  to  protection  as  a  dramatic 
piece,  being  merely  "  a  collection  of  nonsensical 
remarks  calculated  to  please  vacant  minds."  His 
Lordship  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff's  sketch  was  a  dramatic  entertainment 
within  the  Act,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
author.  He  thought  that  a  dramatic  piece  could 
exist  without  any  words  at  all,  and  even  a  mimetic 
sketch  was  entitled  to  protection.  An  idea  or  plot 
accompanied  by  gestures  might  be  a  dramatic  piece 
or  entertainment  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
He  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  40s.  damages 
and  costs,  and  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  performing  "Astronomy"  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  the  plaintiff' s  rights. 

A  stay  of  execution  was  applied  for — but  not 
granted — upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
precedent  of  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  person 
from  imitating  another. 

The  case  is  interesting  as  showing  that  play- 
right  in  situations,  incidents,  and  stage  business 
in  a  dramatic  sketch — apart  from  the  words — is 
entitled  to  protection  ;  and  the  judge's  observa- 
tions support  the  opinion*  that  English  law  in  this 
respect  is  analogous  to  the  law  in  America,  where 
it  has  been  held  that  there  may  be  playright  even 
in  a  dance,  if  it  contains  a  story  with  dramatic 
action  and  incidents. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  significant  instance  of  an 
author  successfully  maintaining  an  action  for  the 
infringement  of  his  playright  in  a  "  stage-play," 
performed  at  a  music  hall  not  licensed  for  the 
performance  of  stage-plays  under  the  Theatres 
Act.  It  has  been  pointed  outf  that  although  the 
performance  of  a  "  stage-play  "  is  prohibited  by 
English  law  at  a  music  hall  or  any  other  place  of 
entertainment  not  duly  licensed  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  stage-plays,  this  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  playright  of  the  author  or  his  assignee. 
The  author  is  entitled  to  the  same  remedies  for 
enforcing  his  playright  as  if  the  piece  had  been 
examined  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  performed 

at  a  duly  licensed  theatre. 

HAROLD  HARDY. 

*  ••  Playright  ami  Copyright  in  all  Countries."  p.  I_>. 
t  2Md.,  p.  125. 
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AN  AGREEMENT  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
MESSRS.  LONGMANS  AND  COMPANY, 
AND  COMMENTS  THEREON. 


THIS  agreement  made  this        clay  of        ,  between 
(the  author),  on  behalf  of  himself,  his  executors, 
administrators,  ami  assigns,  of  the  one  part,  and 
(the  publishers)  on  behalf  of  themselves,  their  successors 
and  assigns,  of  the  other  part,  whereby  it  is  mutually 
agreed  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  said  (publishers)  shall  publish  at  their  own  risk 
and  expense  a  volume  by  the  said  (author). 

2.  The  copyright  in  this  work,  under  existing  or  future 
Acts  or  Treaties,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  said  (pub- 
lishers), subject  to  the  payment  to  the  said  (author)  of  a 
royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  published  price  of  the  first 
thousand  copies  sold,  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  sold  between 
one  thousand  and  two  thousand  copies,  and  twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  published  price  of  all  copies  of  the  English 
edition  sold  beyond  the  first  two  thousand  copies,  and  one 
half  of  any  profits  that  may  be  realised  from  the  rights 
of  translation  and  reproduction,  or  any  other  imperial, 
colonial,  or  foreign  rights  which  now,  or  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  legal  term  of  copyright,  shall  be  or  become 
appurtenant  to  the  proprietorof  the  copyright  of  the  work, 
or  from  the  sale  of  early  sheets  or  stereotype  plates  of  the 
said  work  to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

Provided  that  should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  dispose 
of  copies  of  the  said  work  as  a  remainder  at  a  reduced 
price,  either  in  England  or  abroad,  which  is  left  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  said  (publishers)  the 
royalty  to  be  paid  to  the  said  (author)  is  to  be  calculated 
on  the  amount  of  such  sales,  instead  of  on  the  published 
price  of  the  book. 

3.  The  general  management  of  the  production,  publica- 
tion, reprinting,  and  sale  of  the  work  shall  be  left  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  said  (publishers),  including 
the  power  of  making,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  think 
advisable,  or  of  declining  arrangements  with  reference  to 
the  production,  publication,  translation  and  sale  of   the 
work,  and    translations    thereof    in   India,   the  colonies, 
America  and  other  foreign  countries. 

4.  Corrections  above  ten  shillings  per  sheet  of  thirty-two 
pages  on  the  average  to  be  charged  to  the  said  (author) 
and  deducted  from  any  royalties  that  may  become  due  to 
the  said  (author). 

5.  The  said  (author)  guarantees  to  the  said  publishers 
that  the  said  work  is  in  no  way  whatever  a  violation  of  any 
copyright  belonging  to  any  other  party,  and  that  he  and 
his  legal  representatives  shall  and  will  hold  harmless  the 
said  (publishers)  from  all  suits  and  all  manner  of  claims 
and  proceedings  which  may  be  taken  on  the  ground  that 
the  said   work    is    such   violation  or  contains  anything 
libellous. 

6.  The  said  (author)  in  consideration  of  the  payments 
and  royalties  reserved  to  him  under  this  agreement  under- 
takes, as  occasion  may  require,  to  edit  new  editions  of  the 
said  work,  and  supply  any  new  matter  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  information  contained  in  the  work  down 
to  date. 

7.  The  publication  in  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
bu  in  the  hands  of  the  said  (publishers),  and  the  royalty 
(.livable    on  sales  there  shall  be  ten   per  cent,  of    the 
American  published  price. 

8.  The  royalty  on  the  American  edition  shall  be  reckoned 
on  all  copies  sold,  except  that  should  the  English  sales  fall 

i  of ,  a  sufficient  number  of  books  shall  be  sold  in 

America,  free  of  royalty,  to  make  up  copies  in  all, 

free  of  royalty. 

!).  In  the  case  of  books  first  published  between  Decem- 

1  y,  and.  June  1,  accounts  shall  be  made  up  annually  to 


June  1,  and  rendered  as  soon  as  practicable  after  that  time, 
and  the  balance  due  shall  be  paid  on  the  following  14th 
November  ;  and  in  the  case  of  books  first  published  between 
June  1,  and  December  19,  accounts  shall  be  made  up 
annually  to  December  19,  and  rendered  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  that  time,  and  the  balance  due  shall  be  paid 
on  the  following  14th  May. 

• 

COMMENTS. 

The  agreement  printed  above  was  placed  before 
an  author  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Long- 
mans &  Co.,  about  a  year  ago. 

Changes  may,  of  course,  have  been  made  in  the 
last  twelve  months,  without  their  coming  to  our 
notice.  The  contract,  however,  offers  a  fair  text 
for  comment  to  show  what  even  the  best  houses 
sometimes  offer  to  authors  and  what  the  latter 
ought  to  avoid. 

The  usual  methods  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Long- 
mans &  Co.  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  They  are  always  ready  to 
give  to  authors  the  fullest  details  as  to  their  accounts 
and  to  supply  them,  without  hesitation,  with  printers' 
vouchers  for  the  number  of  copies  printed;  but  all 
this  cannot  excuse  the  form  of  agreement  printed 
above,  though  forms  just  as  bad  were  approved 
by  the  Publishers'  Association  in  solemn  conclave 
assembled  as  equitable  between  author  and  pub- 
lisher. Now  the  Publishers'  Association  contains 
all  the  best  firms  as  members.  No  doubt  the 
taint  of  the  united  action  clings  to  the  individual. 
For  an  explanation  of  those  agreements  and  an 
elucidation  of  their  equity  members  should  refer 
to  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  society  with  the 
secretary's  notes. 

The  following  detailed  comments  are  submitted, 
as  they  carry  objections  not  only  against  the  clauses 
which  are  manifestly  inequitable  from  the  author's 
point  of  view,  but  demonstrate  how  many  points 
may  be  omitted  and  overlooked,  which  alone  would 
give  to  the  author  the  widest  control  of  his  property. 

First,  the  agreement  (mould  not  be  with  the 
successors  and  assigns  of  the  publisher  as  in  the 
description  of  the  parties  to  the  present  agreement. 
The  contract  for  publication  should  be  kept  a  per 
sonal  contract.  This  is  the  best  safeguard  an 
author  can  have  ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  tell  into  whose  hands  the  publication  of  his 
book  may  fall  in  the  event  of  a  firm  breaking  up 
or  any  alteration  being  made  in  its  constitution. 
Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  as  emphatically  as 
possible  that  the  publisher  is  an  agent  for  the 
publication  of  the  work  in  book  form ;  he  is  not  a 
literary  agent  to  handle  the  other  outside  rights, 
nor  is  he  a  principal  to  deprive  the  author  of  his 
copyright.  Any  agreement,  therefore,  contraven- 
ing these  principles  should  not  receive  an  author's 
signature. 
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To  the  first  clause  as  it  stands  little  exception 
can  be  taken,  save  that  the  author  should  limit  the 
publication  to  a  fixed  price  in  book  form,  and  that 
the  publisher  should  agree  to  publish  the  book 
on  or  before  a  fixed  date.  In  the  same  clause  it  is 
essential  that  the  publisher  should  be  limited  as  to 
the  number  of  copies  comprising  the  first  edition. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of 
technical  books  which  require  re-editing  from 
time  to  time. 

An  example  came  before  the  society  not  very  long 
ago  in  which  an  author  in  his  "  salad  days  "  had 
transferred  the  copyright  of  his  book,  dealing  with 
an  exceedingly  technical  subject,  to  a  publisher. 
Continuing  his  researches  in  connection  with  his 
particular  subject,  in  the  course  of  some  ten  years 
he  acquired  a  large  amount  of  additional  material 
of  great  value  and  importance,  and  during  these 
ten  years  obtained  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  his  subject  in  England.  It  was  to 
him  of  vital  importance  that  he  should  issue 
another,  and  amended  edition  of  his  book,  but  when 
he  came  to  bargain  with  the  publisher,  the  latter 
refused  to  accept  the  alterations  save  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  author  entered  into  a  contract 
which  was  clearly  disadvantageous,  not  only  from 
pecuniary,  but  from  other  points  of  view.  The 
author  could  not  produce  his  new  edition  without 
infringing,  to  some  extent,  the  copyright  of  the 
old  which  he  had  transferred  to  the  publisher.  As 
a  result  he  was  forced  to  re-purchase  the  copyright 
of  his  old  book  at  the  publisher's  own  valuation,  in 
order  that  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  his  subject  might  remain  unimpaired. 

This  may  serve  to  indicate  one  reason  for  limiting 
the  publisher  to  the  publication  of  a  fixed  number 
of  copies,  the  author  retaining  the  right,  if  the 
book  is  a  technical  one,  to  re-edit  after  the  sale  of 
that  number,  and  this  right  must  be  wholly  with 
the  author. 

This  same  point  maybe  carried  further  in  regard 
to  clause  2,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  nothing  could 
be  more  disastrous  than  for  an  author  to  convey 
the  copyright  of  his  work  to  a  publisher.  The 
disastrous  results  which  may  follow  such  a  transfer 
have  been  intensified  by  a  recent  decision  given  in 
the  Courts,  which  places  an  author  in  peril  of 
losing,  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  or  liquidation  of 
the  firm,  all  the  benefits  of  his  agreement.  The 
publisher  should  have  merely  a  licence  to  publish 
the  author's  work  in  book  form,  as  already  stated, 
at  a  fixed  price.  Again,  it  is  quite  outside  a 
publisher's  business  to  deal  with  the  rights  of 
translation  and  reproduction  in  foreign  countries, 
though  it  is  at  times  advantageous  to  an  author 
to  allow  the  publisher  to  control  the  colonial  edition, 
and,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  management  of  the 
United  States  issue.  In  no  circumstances,  however, 


should  the  other  rights  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lisher, e  pecially  as  in  some  countries  copyright  in 
the  book  carries  dramatic  rights  with  it.  To  some 
authors  these  rights  are  of  enormous  importance. 
If  the  author  desires  to  market  them  he  can  do  so 
much  better  through  the  means  of  a  literary  agent, 
or  by  his  own  efforts.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
remainders  contained  in  the  proviso  to  the  same 
clause,  it  is  desirable  that  the  author  should  have 
some  control,  and  that  the  publisher  should  not  be 
at  liberty  to  "  remainder "  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  which,  very  often,  is  not  the  author's. 
The  author  should  have  the  option  of  purchase  at 
"remainder"  prices,  and  it  should  be  understood 
further — the  publisher  holding  a  licence  to  publish 
in  book  form — that,  after  the  sale  of  the  remainder, 
the  contract  should  be  at  an  end  and  all  rights 
should  return  to  the  author.  If  the  publisher 
held  the  copyright  he  would  be  in  the  proud 
position  of  preventing  the  author  from  re-publishing 
the  book  should  he  so  desire,  unless  he  re-purchased 
his  rights  at  the  publisher's  valuation. 

Clause  3  is  another  difficult  and  dangerous  clause. 
In  regard  to  the  production  in  England,  this  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  after  he  has 
been  limited  as  above  stated,  but  if  he  holds  the 
extra  rights  which  he  claims  in  clause  2,  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accept  or  to  decline  arrangements 
at  his  own  free  will,  for  it  might  suit  the  publisher 
to  accept  a  contract  which  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
author.  If  the  publisher  deals  with  these  rights 
he  should  deal  with  them  merely  as  an  agent.  He 
should  not  have  the  exclusive  right  of  placing  them ; 
but  if  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  an  offer  for  them 
then  the  contract  might  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  author,  as  the  latter  thinks  fit,  and  if  accepted, 
the  publisher  should  receive  the  usual  agency  fee 
for  the  work. 

The  clause  referring  to  corrections  does  not  give 
the  author  a  very  wide  margin,  and  it  ought 
distinctly  to  be  understood  at  the  same  time  that 
only  author's  corrections  are  charged  for,  and  not 
printer's  errors. 

Clause  5.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  publisher 
should  be  protected  against  any  violation  of  copy- 
right, as  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
come  to  any  judgment  on  a  question  of  this  kind. 

Clause  6  we  have  already  dealt  with.  The 
power  to  demand  the  re-editing  of  the  book  should 
not  lie  with  the  publisher. 

In  connection  with  clause  7,  it  is  only  right  to 
state,  that  in  regard  to  any  agreement  with  Messrs. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  who  have  an  American  house  of 
their  own,  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
author  to  leave  the  American  publication  in  their 
hands,  but  they  should  undertake  in  the  agreement 
to  secure  the  American  copyright  for  the  author, 
and  it  should  not  be  left  to  their  option. 
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Clause  8  is  a  dangerous  clause  as  it  stands,  and 
is  better  deleted,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
few  words. 

The  account  clause  is  not  satisfactory.  Accounts 
at  any  rate  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  a 
a  book's  existence,  should  be  rendered  semi- 
annually.  Afoer  thsit  time  an  annual  rendering 
might  be  sufficient.  Payments  should  be  made  at 
an  earlier  date. 

Finally,  it  should  be  clearly  stated  once  again, 
that  in  no  circumstances  should  the  contract  with 
the  publisher  be  other  than  a  personal  contract, 
nor  should  the  author  convey  the  copyright  and 
•other  exclusive  rights  in  his  work  to  the  publisher. 
If  he  grants  to  the  publisher  an  exclusive  license, 
•as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  books  are  not  of  a 
technical  nature,  then  a  clause  should  be  added 
providing  for  the  termination  of  the  agreement  if 
the  book  is  not  kept  on  the  market,  or  is  allowed 
to  rnn  out  of  print.  In  every  agreement  there 
should  be  some  arrangement  by  which  the  author 
can  regain  control  of  the  licence  to  publish  in  these 
circumstances. 

Although  we  have  gone  into  the  strictures  on 
this  agreement  in  great  detail,  we  feel  sure  that, 
•even  from  the  publisher's  point  of  view,  Messrs. 
Longmans  will  see  that  some  of  the  suggestions 
put  forward  are  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  we  may 
see  agreements  of  a  more  equitable  nature  issued 
from  this  old  established  and  trustworthy  firm. 


F.   T.  GRANT    RICHARDS'    BANKRUPTCY. 
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FINAL  STATEMENT. 

HE  following  is  the  Final  Statement,  issued 
by  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  of  the  property 
of  F.  T.  Grant  Richards,  Publisher. 


To  Total  Receipts  from  Date 

of  Receiving  Order,  viz. 

Stock-in-trade  . 

Copyrights  and   Publish 
ing  Rights    .        . 

Office  Furniture 

Lease  of  No.  8,  Smart's 
Buildings 

'World  of  Billiards'  Shares 

Surplus  from  Securities 
in  the  hands  of  Credi- 
tors fully  secured  .  . 

Eeceipts  per  Trading  . 
Account  .  .  . 

Other  Receipts        .        . 


Estimated 

to  produce  per 

Debtor's 

Statement. 

£      s.     d. 

18,711     0    0 


RECEIPTS. 


12,514 
150 

700 
200 


8,920  10  8 


6,991  16    8 
82     5     6 


342     0    1 


5,758  18 
15     0 


£ 

.«. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Brought  forward  . 

41,195 

U 

2     13 

190 

0 

7 

Lens  —  • 

Deposit  returned  to 

Petitioner     . 

_ 

m 

m 

Payments  to  redeem 

Securities      .         , 

660 

6 

6 

Costs  of  Execution  . 

m 

„ 

Payments    per     Trading 

Account        .        .        . 

2,445 

3 

7        3, 

105 

10 

1 

Net  Realisations    . 

£10 

084 

10 

Balance  due  to  Trustee    . 

• 

50 

2 

8 

£10,134 

13 

D 

r 

AYMENTS. 

By  Board  of  Trade  and  Court 

Fees  (including 

£ 

g 

d. 

-  -  stamp  of  £5  on  Petition) 

12! 

6 

•2 

£' 

*. 

d. 

Law  Costs  of  Petition 

51 

7 

3 

Law  Costs 

1,308 

IS 

2 

Other  Law  Costs,  some 
under  taxation,  esti- 
mated .  . 

• 

Trustee's  Remuneration, 
as  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inspection, 
viz. : 

8  per  cent,    on   £10,OG9 


75     0    0 


1,435     5    5 


10*.  6rf.  Assets  realised  .         80511     3 
8   per   cent,    on    £6,412 
14*.  4*2.  Assets  distri- 
buted in  dividend.        .         513    0     4 

Special  Manager's  Charges  .... 
Person   appointed  to  assist  Debtor  under 
Sec.  70  of  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883     . 
Auctioneer's  Charges  as  taxed    . 
Other  Taxed  Costs      

21     0    0 

Costs  of  Possession      ..... 
Costs  of    Notices  in   Gazette   and  Local 

466 

Incidental  Outlay       

323     2  11 

Total  Cost  of  Realisation 

3,228  12     7 

Creditors,  viz.  :  —                         &       s.     d. 
7  Preferential        .         .          466  11     1 
310  Unsecured.    Third 
and    Final     Dividend 
now  declared  of  Sit.  in 
the  £  on  £46,643  5s.  8rf.          582  12     i 
Dividends     previously 
declared        .        .        .      5,830    2    0 

Ihe  Debtor's  estimate  of  amount  expected 
.    to  rank  for  dieidfiid  was  £44,551  Os.  Sd. 
Reserved  for  Stamp  Duty  on  Application 
for    Discharge,     Printing,    Postage     and 

6,879    5    5 
26  15    0 

Total 


.  £41,195  15     2    £13,190     0     7 


£10,134  18     0 

Assets  not  yet  realised  are  estimated  to  produce 
£40  or  thereabout. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  bald  statements  like  the 
foregoing  are  liable  to  be  misleading,  and  we  are 
requested  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Moncrieff,  the  trustee  of 
the  property,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Richards,  the  com- 
mittee of  inspection  and  himself,  to  add  to  it  a 
little  explanation. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  was  held 
on  November  10th,  1904,  and  a  receiver  was 
appointed  on  the  12th  by  Mr.  Ames,  or  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Dent.  This  receiver 
did  not  retire  until  April,  1905,  and  in  the  interval 
nearly  £8,000  was  absorbed  in  the  first  secured 
claim  of  £3,000,  the  costs  and  the  expenses 
connected  with  carrying  on  the  business. 

In  the  second  place,  creditors  held  various 
securities  which  they  valued  at  £13,775,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lease  held  by  Messrs.  Dent, 
none  of  these  securities  have  ever  reached  the 
trustee's  hands. 

Lastly,  the  trustee  lost  over  £3,000  by  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Moring  to  complete  his  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  and  publishing  contracts  on 
the  terms  agreed. 

The  trustee  is  of  opinion  that  the  estate  has 
really  produced  about  £40,000,  but,  as  the  greater 
part  was  held  by  creditors  claiming  to  hold  assets 
as  security,  only  about  one-third,  and  that  subject 
to  costs,  became  available  for  the  unsecured  creditors 
he  represented.  This,  he  says,  is  the  cause  of  the 
small  amount  distributed  by  way  of  dividends. 

Such  then  is  the  .statement  and  the  trustee's 
explanation,  yet  in  both  there  would  seem  to  be 
matters,  or  rather  the  omission  of  matters,  that 
afford  fitly  an  occasion  of  fair  comment. 

We  learn  that  a  receiver  was  appointed  on 
November  12th,  1905,  how  it  is  not  clear,  as  the 
receiving  order  is  dated  January  17th,  1905.  At 
any  rate,  when  the  receiver  retired  in  April,  1905, 
he  had  spent  £8,000,  of  which  £3,000  is  stated  to 
be  a  secured  claim.  Of  the  remaining  £5,000  no 
actual  details  are  furnished.  In  fact  details  and 
dates  in  the  statement  are  sadly  lacking.  Surely 
,an  account  should  be  shown  of  the  secured  and 
unsecured  creditors,  and  the  amounts  due  to  each. 
The  deposit,  also,  presumably  paid  by  Mr.  Moring, 
and  forfeited  on  his  failure  to  complete,  should 
appear  as  an  asset.  Perhaps  no  deposit  was  made. 
One  wonders  why. 

No  statement  is  made  as  to  when  Mr.  Moncrieff 
was  appointed  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  but  we  infer 
that  he  was  appointed  on  the  retirement  of  the 
receiver  in  April,  1905. 

Mr.  Richards'  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  stock- 
in-trade  and  copyrights  and  publishing  rights  is 
amazing  in  view  of  the  receipts,  of  else  the  receipts 
were  insufficient.  On  this  point,  of  course,  one 
cannot  be  sure,  but  the  value  of  the  lease  of 
8,  Smart's  Buildings,  could  easily  have  been 
definitely  ascertained.  It  is  estimated  at  £700, 
but  as  no  receipt  on  this  asset  appears  the 
presumption  is  that  it  is  valueless. 

Again,  where  does  the  £3,000,  stated  to  have 
been  lost  owing  to  Mr.  Moring's  failure  on  the 
contract,  appear  in  the  statement  ? 


We  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  things  can  be 
fully  explained  ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  had  they  been  set  out  on 
this  statement.  Evidently  in  carrying  on  the 
business  and  also,  it  is  possible,  in  accepting  the 
debtor's  estimate  of  value,  lies  the  trustee's  failure 
to  produce  better  results. 


PRINTING    AND   PUBLISHING    IN    THE 
UNITED   STATES  IN  1905. 


[Reprinted  from  the  United  States  Publisher*'  Weekly.'] 

THE  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
announces  the  publication  of  Bulletin  7'.). 
presenting  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  at  the  census  of  manufactures 
in  1905.  The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  William  S. 
Kossiter,  chief  clerk  of  the  census. 

The  printing  industry  possesses  an  importance 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  capital  invested  or 
by  the  volume  and  value  of  product.  Analysis  of 
the  printer's  calling  has  become  to  a  noteworthy 
degree  an  analysis  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  Therefore,  interest  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  printing  is  not  confined  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  industry,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  other  callings,  but  is  shared  by  the 
entire  community. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  in  the 
printing  industry  in  1905  was  26,422,  a  number 
larger  than  was  reported  for  any  other  industry. 
The  increase  reported  from  1900  to  1905  forms 
a  striking  exception  to  the.  prevailing  tendency 
towards  consolidation,  for  it  was  proportionately 
greater  than  from  1890  to  1900.  Hence  the  pro- 
duct of  this  industry  continues  to  be  contributed 
by  a  great  number  of  small  establishments,  accom- 
plishing noteworthy  results  with  a  small  capital,, 
operated  by  men  of  independent  thought  and 
action,  and  contributing  materially  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  financial  growth  of  the  country. 

The  capital  required  in  1905  to  conduct  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  was  $385,008, 604. 
It  was  approximately  double  that  required  in  1890, 
and  it  was  doubtless  due  to  a  considerable  degree 
to  mechanical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  industry  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  total  value  of  products  reported  in  1905' 
was  $496,061,357.  During  the  brief  period  from 
1900  to  1905  the  increase  in  value  of  products 
was  nearly  double  that  from  1890  to  1900,  or 
in  absolute  figures,  $149,006,927  compared  with 
$71,601,915.  Had  the  per  ca/nta  value  of  products 
been  the  same  in  1905  as  in  1850,  the  entire  value- 
of  products  of  the  industry  would  have  been  but 
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$52,007,588.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  per 
<api/«?production  in  1850  been  the  same  as  it  was 
in  11)05,  the  total  value  of  products  of  the  industry 
at  the  earlier  census  would  have  amounted  to 
§141,470,444,  or  almost  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
actual  amount  recorded. 

Among  the  ten  industries  having  value  of  pro- 
ducts in  11)05  exceeding  $320,000,000,  printing 
and  publishing  rank  seventh,  having  advanced  to 
that  position  from  tenth  in  1880.  Printing  and 
publishing  reports  one  establishment  to  every 
3,076  inhabitants,  while  at  the  opposite  extreme  is 
iron  and  steel,  which  contributes  but  one  establish- 
ment to  every  134,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  the 
entire  industry,  about  one-third  were  exclusively 
book  and  job  establishments,  one-sixth  exclusively 
newspapers  and  periodical  establishments,  and  over 
one-half  were  combination  establishments — that  is, 
producing  both  book  and  job  printing  and  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  In  value  of  products  the 
exclusive  establishments  were  practically  on  even 
terms,  the  amount  reported  for  book  and  job 
printing  being  8186,759,503,  and  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals  $184,736,800 ;  but  in  the  com- 
bination establishments  the  value  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  products  greatly  outweighed  the 
value  of  book  and  job  printing.  The  entire  value 
of  products  distributed  between  the  two  general 
classes  WHS  $2:-»:>, 2:50,842  for  book  and  job  printing 
and  &2f><!,x  1(5,2*2  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  increase  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  from 
1900  to  1905  was  somewhat  greater  than  that 
shown  for  book  and  job  printing.  This  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  stationary  condition  of  the  book 
and  job  printing  interests  in  the  New  England 
States. 

Two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  products  of  the 
new  industry  was  contributed  by  six  States — New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri.  These  States  are  also  the  principal 
producers  in  each  of  the  two  branches,  although  in 
unequal  proportions. 

Five  of  the  six  cities  having  a  population  of 
more  than  500,000  inhabitants  in  1900  contributed 
almost  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  the  products 
of  the  industry,  or,  considered  by  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  industry,  53'9  per  cent,  of  the 
book  and  job-printing  products  and  42'9  per  cent, 
of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  products.  New 
York  contributed  more  than  double  the  value  of 
products  of  the  next  largest  producer  (Chicago), 
and  jilmost  one-fourth  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
industry. 

The  absolute  increase  in  value  of  book  and 
job  products  during  the  five-year  period  was 
unprecedented.  From  1880  to  1890  it  was 
approximately  $4,500,000 ;  from  1890  to  1900, 


$28,000,000;  and  during  the  half-decade  from 
1000  to  1905,  $62,000,000.  At  this  rate  the 
value  of  products  will  double  in  1910  as  com- 
pared with  1900.  This  advance  is  due  for  the 
most  part  to  perfectly  natural  causes,  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  nation  in  which  the  printer  has 
fully  shared  being  the  principal  factor. 


MAGAZINE   CONTENTS. 


ALBANY. 

Joris-Karl  Huysmans. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.     By  G.  L.  Strachey. 

BLACKWOOD'S. 

Dante's  "Paolo  andFrancesca."  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

An  Eighteenth  Century  Wooing.     By  J.  H.  Lobban. 

Musings  Without  Method  :  Plato  and  Tully.  The 
Example  of  Polonius.  Books  of  Courtesy.  Peacham's 
"  Compleat  Gentleman." 

BOOKMAN. 

"  The  Bookman  "  Gallery. — Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 
Jonathan  Swift.     By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
Fiction  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.     By  William  E.  A. 
Axon. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

Lovers  of  Books.    By  Lady  Catherine  Milnes-Gaskell. 
The  Scottish  Professor  in  Life  and  Literature. 
The  Complete  Journalist :  Qualifications  for  Journalism. 
Diplomatist  and  Man  of  Letters. 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

St.  Paul's  Philosophy  of  History.   By  SirW.  M.  Ramsay. 
Arab  and  Hebrew  Prose  Writers.     By  T.  H.  Weir. 
The  Purpose  of  Art.     By  E.  Wake  Cook. 

COKNHILL. 

The  British  Museum  Reading  Room.  By  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
In  the  Scriptorium.     By  Rowland  Home. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Memorial  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Karl  Blind.  By  A.  C. 
Swinburne. 

The  Friends  of  Living  Creatures  and  John  Ruskin.  By 
K.  M.  Goring. 

MONTH. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Babington  Plot.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Potten. 

William  Giflord.    By  P.  A.  Sillard. 

NATIONAL  REVIEW. 
George  Meredith.    By  Professor  Pelham  Edgar. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Man  in  the  Street.    By  Stephen  Paget. 

Notes  on  the  Future  of  thte  Drama.  By  Arthur 
Bourchier. 

The  Trial  of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Kingston.  By  Hugh 
Childers. 

Some  Traditions  of  Avignon.    By  David  H.  Wilson. 

(The  MONTHLY  REVIEW  is  no  longer  published.) 
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TH&   AUTHOR. 


WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HERE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  :— 

I.  Selling  it  Outright. 

Tliis  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  be 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A    Proflt-Sharing    Agreement    (a    bad    form    of 

agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments. Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  cue  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  tilings  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  TJie  Author. 

IV   A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Eevenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 

2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

(a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into- 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date- 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(J.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  grost  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed! 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(e.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  {i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always- 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are- 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The- 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (J.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  ia 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.     It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and* 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors   should   not   assign    performing    rights,   but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.    The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are   distinct  from   literary   copyright.      A   manage? 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.     They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial' 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements    for    collaboration    should    be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in* 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL   COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers   of    books   and    dramatic 
authors.     It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  aa- 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from   the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.    The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He- 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the- 
Society's  safe.     The.  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to- 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble 


1.  -r~i  VERV  member  has  a  right  toask  for  and  to  receive 
Ijj     advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the   administration    of    his    property.      The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if   there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.      Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.     All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected   with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,   with  a  copy  of    the   book  represented.      The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or   old,  for   inspection  and  note.      The  information   thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before    signing    any  agreement  whatever,   send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are    reaping    no    benefit   to   yourself,   and   that  you   are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  anil  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.    The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.     The  Society  now  offers : 
—(1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice   concerning  publishers.     (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.     (3)  To  keep 
agreements.     (4)  To  enforce   payments  due  according  to 
agreements.    Fuller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to    stamp  agreements.      This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.    The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.     Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

1<>.  The  subscription   to  the   Society  is)  £1  is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE   READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBKRS   will  greatly  assist    the  Society   in   this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of   its  existence.     Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.     The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and   dramatic  works,   and   when   it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.     The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.     The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5».  Kd.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "  The  Author  "  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to- 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to. 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  London,  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  cait 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance- 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

IN  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  expressed  at  the  general  meeting,  the 
new  list  of  members  and  associates  (on  sale  to 
members  and  associates  only)  will  be  issued  during 
the  present  month,  at  the  price  of  sixpence. 

Those  who  desire  to  purchase  this  list  are 
requested  to  fill  up  the  form  which  is  published 
•as  an  inset  to  this  issue  of  The  Author,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  secretary  accompanied  with  a  postal  order 
tor  the  cost  of  the  list. 


IN  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  good  many 
articles  appeared  in  the  papers  about  the  published 
price  of  books.  It  was  urged  that  books  were  too 
expensive  and  that  publishers  obtained  too  large 
profits,  and  the  authors  too  little.  It  was  suggested 
also  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  price  of  fiction 
was  reduced.  One  or  two  isolated  efforts  were 
madeaat  the  time,  but  the  financial  result  of  these 
efforts  was  never  disclosed.  Eventually,  one  or 
two  publishers  determined  to  give  the  suggestion 
a  trial,  and  to  test  whether  the  larger  circulation 
•obtained  at  the  cheapened  price  would  produce  a 
satisfactory  return  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
author.  It  appears  from  an  article  in  one  of  the 
August  issues  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  that 
inquiries  had  been  instituted  among  the  leading 
publishers  of  the  cheap  issues.  The  result  of  these 
inquiries  tends  to  show  that  the  new  departure  has 
not  been  a  success. 

The  first  four  or  five  books  sold  very  well,  but 
when  competition  brought  out  more  books  and 
still  more  books  at  the  cheapened  price,  there  was 
not  sufficient  reward  either  for  the  author  or  for 
the  publisher.  We  have  also  made  inquiries 
through  the  trade  on  this  point,  and  the  same 
answer  has  been  given. 

We  see,  however,  Messrs.  Collier  &  Co.  state 
that  their  3s.  novels  are  a  great  success.  Messrs. 
Collier  &  Co.  are  new  publishers  who  have  yet  to 
win  their  spurs.  We  wish  them  every  success,  and 
if  they  can  obtain  so  large  a  sale  for  their  3s. 
novels,  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  the  author  the 
large  sums  and  royalties  to  which  he  ie  entitled  as 
reward  of  his  work,  they  will  have  made  a  new  and 
satisfactory  discovery  and  solved  a  difficult 
problem. 

We  should  like  to  hear  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ment when  they  have  put,  say  fifty  new  novels  at 
this  price  on  the  market,  and  have  been  a  publish- 
ing firm  of  at  least  two  or  three  years'  standing. 


must  determine  the  remuneration  they  can  claim. 
Cheap  books — in  this  note  we  only  desire  to  include 
fiction — have  been  brought  out  at  2.s-.,  -2s.  dd.,  :ix. 
net,  got  up — so  it  is  stated — exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  book  which  formerly  sold  at  (is., 
subject  to  discount,  or,  in  reality,  at  4s.  Gd.  The 
result,  as  we  have  quoted, has  not  been  satisfactory. 

Would  it  not  bs  an  interesting  experiment  to 
try  the  opposite  method  ?  The  works  and  wares  of 
the  greater  craftsmen  in  other  brandies  command 
a  higher  figure  from  the  public.  Let  the  pub- 
lishers carry  out  the  same  idea.  Indeed,  if  our 
memory  does  not  fail  us,  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  raise 
the  price  of  his  books. 

A  publisher  could  say  to  an  author :  "  As  yet  you 
have  no  public  who  yearn  for  your  work.-i.;  you 
must  be  issued  at  3s.  If  the  book  is  a  success  we 
will  issue  your  next  book  at  its."  By  this  meaus 
the  publisher  could  feel  the  pulse  of  the  market. 

If  the  demand  increased,  an  author  might  at 
length  be  issuing  his  volumes  at  £1  Is.,  and  the 
demand  would  be  such  that  it  would  pay  him  to 
do  so.  He  would  get  more  money  and  would  not 
materially  damage  his  circulation,  for  he  would 
always  have  the  cheaper  editions  in  reserve. 

This  is  thrown  out  to  authors  and  publishers  as 
a  suggestion,  in  the  hope  that  some  enterprising 
firm  may  take  up  the  idea.  After  all,  it  is  not 
more  absurd  than  the  craving  for  cheap  literature 
which  we  are  told  the  public  so  ardently  desire. 


THE  annual  statement  of  the  business  done  by 
the  Copyright  Office  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  ending  June  30,  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  che  Library  of  Congress. 

It  contains  some  prodigious  figures  testifying  to 
the  ever-increasing  literary  activity  in  that  country. 
For  example,  under  Class  A,  sub-section  («),  which 
refers  to  books  (volumes  and  pamphlets),  no  less 
than  12,992  have  been  deposited  during  the  last 
year,  exclusive  of  585  foreign  books  deposited 
under  the  new  Act. 

The  total  entries  for  the  year  are  123,829,  the 
total  articles  deposited  227,047,  and  the  total  fees 
amount  to  §84,085,  or  nearly  £1 7,000.  The 
increase  in  fees  over  the  previous  year  is  §4,487. 
Of  the  151,958  catalogue  cards  added  to  the  general 
index  5,799  were  for  books. 

The  latest  bulletin  issued  by  the  Copyright 
Office  is  a  new  (Gth)  edition  of  the  Copyright  Law 
of  the  U.S.A. 


THE  price  at  which  books  are  sold  ought  to 
engage  the  attention  of  all  authors  seriously,  as  it 
is  this  point,  coupled  with  their  popularity,  that 


WE  understand  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  that  Manchester  is  going  to  have  its 
repertoire  theatre. 

This  city  has  always  been  to  the  front  in  matters 
intellectual  and  musical,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice 
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the  announcement  of  the  step  contemplated.  A 
repertoire  tlieatre  in  all  the  big  cities  would  no 
doubt  be  successful.  The  "  long-run. "  pieces, 
although  they  may  become  more  perfect  in  tech- 
nique lose  in  freshness,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
pieces  appearing  in  a  permanent  repertoire  gain  in 
freshness  what  they  lose  in  technique.  One  is  a 
complement  to  the  other,  and  where  there  is  a  large 
theatre-going  population  both  kinds  should  gain 
ready  support. 

Among  the  plays  mentioned  as  about  to  be  pro- 
duced are  "  The  Fantasticks,"  by  Rostand,  trans- 
lated by  George  Fleming  ;  "  Widowers'  Houses," 
by  G.  Bernard  Shaw  ;  "  Clothes  and  the  Woman," 
by  George  Paston. 

If  Manchester  is  successful  in  leading  the  way 
amongst  provincial  cities,  no  doubt  the  other  big 
cities  will  follow.  The  experiment  is  an  interesting 
one. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Bookseller  and  Stationer  of  Canada 
gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  early  history 
of  the  dime  novel — which  has  since  become  the 
nickel  novel — once  held  in  high  approbation,  but 
now  degenerated  into  gutter  literature. 

The  first  dime  novel,  written  by  Mrs.  Ann  S. 
Stephens,  and  entitled  "  Malaeska,  the  Indian  Wife 
of  the  White  Hunter,"  was  published  in  1860  by 
Messrs  Beadle  Bros.,  of  New  York.  The  firm  had 
previously  been  publishing  ten-cent  manuals  of 
games,  cookery,  etiquette,  and  so  forth,  so  success- 
nilly  that  the  idea  occurred  to  them  of  issuing  stories 
of  adventure  at  the  same  popular  price.  The  ven- 
ture speedily  received  public  approval,  and  subse- 
quently new  volumes  were  issued  several  times  a 
month.  The  earlier  stories,  running  to  about 
thirty  thousand  words  and  paid  for,  on  an  average, 
at  the  rate  of  $150  a  piece,  dealt  principally  with 
Indian  and  frontier  life,  with  an  occasional  tale  of 
slavery.  One  of  these  latter,  "  Maum  Guinea  and 
her  Plantation  Children,"  was  pronounced  by 
Lincoln  to  be  "  as  absorbing  as  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.'  "  It  was  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  sold  to  tlie  extent  of  100,000  copies. 

Eventually  Messrs.  Beadle  Bros,  were  supplanted 
in  this  line  by  a  former  book-keeper,  named  Munro, 
who,  together  with  Irwin  P.  Beadle,  who  had  also 
left  the  firm,  began  to  publish  the  Munro  Ten 
(.'cut  Novels.  This  new  combination  proved  the 
most  formidable  rival  to  the  original  firm  among 
the  crowd  of  imitators  that  grew  up  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventies,  and  was  ultimately  the  cause 
of  their  decline  and  fall.  Munro  died  in  1896,  worth 
|10,000,000. 


Centenary,  to  show  that  they  were  not  indifferent 
to  their  inheritance  or  careless  of  the  fame  which 
other  districts  would  willingly,  no  doubt,  share 
with  them.  All  lovers  of  literature  and  Shelley 
are  well  aware  of  his  connection  with  Horsham. 
But  at  this  memorable  celebration  Mr.  Gosse,  in 
his  address,  ably  set  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ignorant,  this  connection  with  careful  details. 

That  celebration,  so  enthusiastically  carried  out, 
'was  the  means  of  bringing  together  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  After  the  main  objects  had  been 
fulfilled  and  paid  for,  a  balance  was  left  under  the 
custody  of  the  secretary  and  trustees  of  the  fund, 
which  now  amounts  to  £280.  Readers  of  The 
Author  are  referred  to  the  letter  printed  in  another 
column  at  the  request  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
fund. 


E.  NESBIT  AND  THE  "YORKSHIRE  POST.' 


Ox  August  4th,  18!)2,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sussex  town  of  Horsham  celebrated  the  Shelley 


READERS  of  the  July  Author  will  remember 
an  article  entitled  "  E.  Nesbit  and  the 
Yorkshire  Post." 

The  story,  in  short,  was  as  follows.  E.  Nesbit 
wrote  a  translation  of  a  poem  of  Carducci's  that 
was  published  in  the  Daily  Chronicle.  A  large 
portion  of  this  poem,  taken  from  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  wasrepublished  in  the  Yorkshire 
Post,  without  reference  to  the  author.  E.  Nesbit's 
agent  wrote  to  that  paper  asking  what  fee  the 
editor  proposed  to  pay.  He  received  a  letter 
signed  by  J.  S.  R.  Phillips,  presumably  as  editor 
of  the  paper,  stating  that  he  would  be  ready  to  pay 
"  the  usual  half-guinea,"  but  threatening  the 
exclusion  of  E.  Nesbit's  name  and  work  either  in 
reviews  or  in  any  other  form  from  the  paper  or 
any  papers  connected  with  it,  if  she  should  accept 
the  payment. 

This  method  of  filling  up  a  paper  by  taking 
other  people's  property  without  payment  may  be 
practised,  but  is  indefensible,  although  it  will  always 
have  supporters  and  defenders  among  those  who 
profit  by  this  means. 

But  this  point,  bad  as  it  is,  was  not  the  point  to 
which  the  article  drew  attention.  It  was  the 
threat  to  exclude  E.  Nesbit's  name  from  the  paper 
in  any  form. 

This  threat,  moreover,  was  not  written  in  haste 
under  a  feeling  of  temporary  annoyance,  but 
represents,  apparently,  Mr.  Phillips'  considered 
opinion  of  what  is  fair ;  for  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  drawing 
attention  to  the  facts  and  to  this  threat,  and 
asking  for  explanations,  Mr.  Phillips  wrote,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  after  ample  time  for  consideration, 
that  if  E.  Nesbit  required  to  be  paid  for  her 
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^property  he  \vas  quite  ready  iu  future  "  to  cancel 
both  sides  of  the  account,  i.e.,  not  to  quote  any  of 
her  verses  or  to  give  her  any  publicity." 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  has  been  kind 
-enough  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  to 
"the  society,  on  the  secretary's  request  for 
information. 

To  any  reasonable-minded  person,  whether 
•editor,  author,  or  a  member  of  the  public,  Mr. 
Phillips'  course  would  have  appeared  simple — to 
•confess  himself  in  the  wrong  and  to  apologise  ;  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  matter 
was  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Institute  of 
•Journalists  not  one  of  the  members  present  but 
considered  the  threat  indefensible. 

Mr.  Phillips,  however,  wrote  on  July  12th  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  demanding  that  the 
society  should  pay  £10  10s.  as  a  fee  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  letter  in  The  Author. 

To  this  letter  the  secretary  of  the  society,  on 
July  25th,  replied  as  follows  : — 

J.  S.  Phillips,  Esq., 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  Leeds. 

SIR, — I  have  now  laid  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  July 
before  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Authors. 

I  am  directed  to  say  that  your  letter  to  Mr.  Pinker  was 
printed  tcxtually  in  The  Author  out  of  fairness  to  yourself, 
;and  in  order  to  avoid  any  risks  of  misrepresentation  such 
as  might  have  arisen  had  an  extract  or  a  summary  only 
been   given.      The  committee   were  surprised  that  you, 
•representing  a  journal  of  the  standing  of  the  Yorkshire 
7W,  should  seek  to  base  on  this  fact  a  claim  for  infringe- 
ment of  copj'right.     If  you  desire  to  pursue  that  claim,  the 
•committee  must  refer  you  to  the  society's  solicitors,  Messrs. 
Field,  Eoscoe  &  Co.,  36,  Lincoln's  Inn  i'ields,  W.C. 

They  are,  however,  prepared  to  insert  in  The  Author  any 
statement  which  you  may  wish  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
real  question  at  issue — namely,  your  announced  intention 
-of  giving  instructions  for  the  exclusion  of  all  mention  of 
Mrs.  Nesbit's  name  and  work,  whether  in  reviewing  or  in 
-any  other  form,  from  the  Yorkshire  Post,  "or  any  of  the 
papers  connected  with  it,"  on  the  ground  that  she  required 
payment  for  your  use  of  her  poem. 

I  remain,  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  G.  HERBERT  THEING. 

What  had  the  Institute  of  Journalists  done  in 
the  meantime,  whose  committee,  we  are  informed, 
took  such  a  strong  position  against  the  tone  of 
Mr.  Phillips'  letter  as  indefensible  ?  The  secretary 
wrote,  on  the  instruction  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, to  E.  Nesbit,  suggesting  that  she  and  Mr. 
Phillips  should  refer  the  question  to  the  committee 
•of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  institute  states  that 
this  is  a  tribunal  appointed  to  decide  questions  in 
•dispute  between  members  of  the  institute ;  but 
E.  Nesbit  is  not  a  member. 

She  referred  the  letter  to  the  committee  of  the 
•society,  and  the  following  letter,  dated  July  25th, 
1907,  was  sent  to  the  secretary. 


The  Secretary, 

The  Institute  of  Journalists. 

Tudor  Street,  E.G. 

DEAR  SIR. — Mrs.  E.  Nesbit.  who  is  a  member  of  our 
society,  has  placed  your  letter  of  June  27th  in  my  hands 
and  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  it. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  state,  with  reference  to  your  sugges- 
tion that  Mrs.  E.  Nesbit  should  consent  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  conciliation  committee,  that  I  do  not,  in  the  first 
place,  see  what  question  is  open  on  which  arbitration  would 
be  possible,  even  if  Mr.  Phillips  were  willing  to  accept  it— 
a  pciint  upon  which  we  have  no  information  ;  and  secondly, 
there  appears  no  reason  why  I  shoulil  advise  a  member  of 
the  Authors'  Society  to  submit  the  case  to  a  body  which  is, 
as  I  understand,  a  purely  domestic  tribunal  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Phillips' 
letter  appears  to  me  a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Institute. 

I  remain,  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    G.  HERBERT  THRINO. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  there  has  only  been  a 
formal  acknowledgment. 

On  the  second  of  August  Mr.  Phillips  sent  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  and  gave  his  sanction  to 
its  publication.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  acting 
on  this  permission,  in  order  to  emphasise  the  extra- 
ordinary methods  of  a  responsible  editor  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business. 

SIR, — I  am  amused  by  the  letter  which,  instructed  by 
the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  you  have  written 
to  me. 

May  I  dare  to  recite  a  few  plain  facts?  Your  committee 
inserted  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Author  an  article  which 
was  intended  as  an  attack  upon  me.  In  the  course  of  that 
article  they  indulged  in  the  illegality  of  printing  a  letter 
which,  whether  written  by  me  in  an  official  or  unofficial 
capacity — and  no  doubt  your  committee  have  reckoned  on 
the  technical  distinction — is  certainly  not  their  property. 
The  publication  is  a  manifest  and  wilful  breach  of  copy- 
right ;  and  your  letter  suggests  that  the  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  claim  the  privilege  of  determining  in 
what  conditions  a  breach  of  copyright  (by  themselves)  is 
justifiable.'  That  is  a  marvellous  position  to  be  taken 
up  by  a  society,  one  of  whose  chief  reasons  for  existing  is 
apparently  the  maintenance  of  copyright.  This,  however, 
by  the  way.  In  printing  that  correspondence  your  com- 
mittee omitted  the  concluding  letter  written  to  me  by 
Mr.  Pinker  on  March  7th  ;  they  published  two  letters  of  a 
series,  and  suppressed  the  third. 

You  write  your  article  ;  you  print  my  letter,  in  defiance 
of  copyright,  and  without  previous  reference  to  me  in  the 
way  of  asking  permission,  or  for  an  explanation  of  any 
matter  involved ;  you  publish  as  complete  a  mutilated 
correspondence.  When  in  view  of  these  facts  I  protest 
against  the  infringement  of  copyright,  and  ask  for  a  small 
payment  to  a  charity,  your  committee  have  not  the  manli- 
ness to  apologise,  but  express  surprise,  prate  of  their  not 
too  evident  desire  to  be  fair,  and  invite  me  to  plead  in  a 
court  in  which  your  committee  have  already  assumed  the 
functions  of  prosecutor,  witnesses,  jury,  and  judge. 

In  the  condition,  such  an  invitation  is  simply  an  imperti- 
nence.     The  issue  between  myself   and  the  Society  of 
Authors  is  the  action  of  your  committee. 
Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)        J.  S.  R.  PHILLIPS. 

P.S. — You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter. 

G.  H.  Thring,  Esq.,  Secretary,  The  Society  of  Authors. 
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On  this  letter  we  should  like  to  pass  a  few 
comments.  There  is  no  attempt  at  apology,  no 
desire  to  withdraw  the  indefensible  threat.  Mr. 
Phillips  complains  of  infringement  of  copyright, 
having  himself  infringed  the  property  of  others. 
His  infringement  carried  financial  loss  to  the 
author,  and,  we  presume,  financial  gain  to  his 
paper. 

The  publication  of  his  letter  in  The  Author,  of 
which  he  complains,  was  on  an  entirely  different 
basis,  acting  as  it  did  as  an  indictment  against  his 
editorial  conduct.  He  has  been  referred  to  the 
society's  lawyers,  but  has  taken  no  action  in  the 
matter. 

It  is  only  on  August  2nd  that  he  makes  com- 
plaint of  the  "  mutilated  correspondence,"  of  which 
he  must  have  known  early  in  July.  On  this  point 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  until  receipt  of  the 
communication  of  the  2nd  of  August  we  were  in 
ignorance  of  such  a  letter.  We  have  now  received 
a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Pinker,  and  publish 
it  in  full,  that  there  may  be  no  suggestion  that  we 
shirk  the  issue. 

9th  March,  1807. 

J.  S.  R.  Phillips,  Esq., 

///•'  Yni-kxl/ire  Post.  Leeds. 

DEAR  .SIB, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous 
letter  of  yesterday.  I  am  sending  it  to  Mrs.  Nesbit,  and  I 
hope  she  will  agree  with  me  that  you  should  not  be  asked 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  poem. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)       J.  B.  PINKER. 

This  letter  does  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the  posi- 
tion, although  Mr.  Phillips  may  fancy  it  does. 
The  mistake  rests  with  Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  taken 
Mr.  Pinker's  sarcasm  as  a  sincere  expression  of  his 
opinion.  We  should  have  thought  this  would  have 
been  plain,  as  it  came  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Phillips' 
threat ;  but  in  case  any  doubt  still  lingers,  we  can 
add  that  Mr.  Pinker  assures  us  that  our  interpreta- 
tion is  the  correct  one,  and  we  can  only  regret 
that  a  self-evident  fact  should  not  have  been  self- 
evident  to  Mr.  Phillips. 

Finally,  we  draw  attention  to  his  attack  on  the 
committee,  and  wait  still  for  the  time  when  he  will 
himself  regain  his  "manliness,"  and  think  fit  to 
treat  E.  Nesbit's  complaint  in  the  proper  way. 


LADY  RICH  AND  LEIGH'S    PRIORY. 


A  SPUING  day  in  1588  in  this  England  of 
ours  and  the  county  Essex.     The  elms  and 
willows  nutter  and  shiver  tremulously,  and 
are  reflected  in  the  silent  waters  of  a  great  pool  or 
lake,  lying  supine  in  the  wilderness-garden  of  a 
great  nobleman's  lunise.     There  is  a  character  of 


wealth  and  strength  and  wildness  about  the  place.- 
Some  old  retainers,  guards  and  soldiers,  ancient,, 
picturesque,  but  by  no  means  raw,  warriors  hang 
about  the  first  and  second  gateways,  leaning  upon 
their  pikestaffs,  or  cleaning  their  broadswords. 

This  is  Leigh's  Priory,  now  the  manor  of  Richard, 
Lord  Rich,  or,  at  least,  of  his  grandson  Robert.. 
How  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  monks  would  have 
wept  and  wailed  and  gnashed  their  teeth  to  tej 
their  ruddy  and  venerable  "hospitium"  turned 
into  servants'  quarters,  and  to  hear  re-echoing: 
oaths  and  drinking  songs  in  their  ancient  sacred 
haunts.  How  they  would  have  marvelled  at  the 
magnificent  new  gateway  with  four  noble  turrets,, 
rendering  doubly-impregnable  the  lair  of  the- 
astute,  impious  old  badger,  Richard,  Lord  Rich, 
and  his  descendants. 

The  monument  of  this  same  Richard  exists  in 
Felsted  Church,  a  fine  example  of  the  Elizabethan 
memorial  sepulchre.  Under  a  canopy  lies  the 
grey-beard,  cap  on  head,  leaning  on  one  elbow,  his- 
other  hand  marking  the  page  in  a  half-open  book.. 
His  frame  spare,  but  well-knit ;  his  deeply-lined 
face  something  between  lawyer,  statesman  and 
merchant.  A  shrewd,  worldly-wise,  crafty  face  ^ 
"wicked"  the  countryfolk  call  him  to  this  day.. 
His  mansion  reported  the  abode  of  magnificence 
and  evil-doing.  Shrieks  heard  at  night  in  the 
wilderness-garden.  Such  are  the  traditions  leak- 
ing through  crevices  of  rocky  silences  of  time.- 
Outside  the  canopy,  and  in  full  relief,  kneels 
Rich's  son,  Robert,  a  thick-lipped,  curly-headed 
giant,  satyr-like  in  expression,  but  splendidly 
developed.  He  prays  with  joined  hands  at  his 
father's  head  ;  he  would  scantly  have  acknow- 
ledged another  deity,  one  fancies.  "  Born  ia 
India,"  says  local  traditionary  lore ;  but  India 
lay  undiscovered  in  those  days.  He  certainly 
resembles  a  negroid  type  ;  but  what  truth  lies  in- 
the  legend  ? 

To  reach  Felsted  Church  the  Riches  must  have 
ridden  two  miles  from  Leigh's  Priory.  A  brass 
depicting  the  aspect  of  the  horde  escorting  their 
master  skirts  the  monument.  Rude  wild  spirits- 
accustomed  to  harry  indolent  monks  from  abbey 
and  monastery,  fit  subjects  for  Diirer's  burin, 
descendants  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  No  trim 
cavalier's  retinue,  or  courtier's  gentlemen.  Strange- 
union  of  moneyed  splendour,  picturesque  wildness,- 
and  unbridled  license. 

And  what  does  this  rugged  husk  of  a  fortress- 
contain  ?  No  less  than  the  very  soul  of  beauty,  a 
peerless  woman,  the  muse  of  poets,  a  high-spirited, 
witty  and  exquisitely  beautiful  woman.  She  is  not 
of  the  languishing  type,  fascinating  by  melting- 
graces,  she  is  no  Lely-dame,  but  a  hardy,  merry- 
spirit,  delicate  in  wit,  decided  in  action,  generous, 
in  deed,  spontaneous,  royal,  dazzling. 
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Lady  Rich's  maiden  name  was  Penelope 
Devereux,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Elizabeth's 
favourite.  She  opened  her  dark,  serious  eyes  on  a 
strenuous  world  somewhere  about  15(ii'. 

She  was  the  elder  of  two  daughters  born  to 
Walter  Devereux,  second  Viscount  Hereford,  by 
Lettice,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys.  There 
were  also  three  sons,  two  of  whom  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, but  only  one  of  whom  survived  to  see  the 
<lawn  of  a  new  century,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex.  He  Wiis  some  five  years  younger  than 
Penelope. 

For  centuries  the  Deverenxs  had  been  fighting 
under  the  Royal  Standard,  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  race  of  tried  warriors,  generation  after  generation, 
a  gallant,  distinguished  line.  The  first  of  the 
family  to  settle  in  England  was  Robert  Devereux, 
who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
took  his  name  from  Evreux,  or  d'Ebroi,  a  town  of 
note  in  Normandy.  Is  it  possible  that  there  was  a 
remote  strain  of  Hebrew  blood  in  the  family  ? 
Some  peculiarities,  if  so,  might  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way. 

Penelope's  maternal  grandmother  was  Lady 
Katharine  Knollys,  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  <md  a  niece  of  the  ill-fated  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  charm  of  Anne  Boleyn,  transfigured 
by  a  most  exquisite  and  rare  beauty,  descended  to 
Lady  Rich. 

Walter  Devereux,  Penelope's  father,  dying  in 
Ireland  in  157(>,  expressed  a  wish  that  his  daughter 
should  be  affianced  to  the  lad  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
The  accomplished  and  noble  statesman  looking  on 
his  peerlei-s  daughter,  seeing  her  great  gifts, 
generous  disposition,  and  exceeding  beauty,  must 
have  trembled  lor  her  future.  The  genius  and 
star  of  the  family  had  descended  in  these  troubled 
times  on  a  woman  ;  he  was  himself  dying,  his  wise 
counsels  and  firm  protection  would  be  hers  no  more. 
What  man  her  equal  in  rank  would  be  her  peer  in 
•wit  and  wisdom  and  self-effacing  enough  to  stand 
aside  and  let  her  genius  shine.  There  was  but  one, 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Yes  ; 
he  could  safely  trust  his  child-paragon,  his  honour, 
his  delight,  his  pride  to  the  chivalrous  youth,  after- 
wards Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  lie  closed  his  eyes 
with  the  hope  that  this  might  be. 

No  records  reach  us  of  Penelope's  education  ;  it 
was  certainly  not  the  learned  one  sometimes  granted 
Elizabethan  women.  Her  mother  was  beautiful 
and  worldly,  and  her  father  a  statesman  and  soldier. 
When  she  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  met  there  seems 
to  have  been  but  scant  understanding  between 
them.  He  had  had  a  severely  classical  education 
at  Shrewsbury ;  he  loved  his  books  and  talked 
literature.  He  wag  reflective,  serious  and  modest. 
She  was  inspired  by  action  and  brought  up  in 
•courts  dazzling,  not  retiring,  though  never  passing 


the  bounds  of  what  was  seemly.  She  might,  could 
and  would  do  everything,  and  everything  became 
her.  She  was  chaste  and  reserved  by  nature,  but 
outspoken  and  sociable  also.  When  she  had  been 
broken  into  charity  by  cruelty,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  mind  had  been  enlarged  by  travel  and 
contest  with  courtiers  his  equals,  they  began  to 
understand  each  other.  Their  names  then  were 
"  Astrophel  and  Stella." 

After  Walter  Devereux's  death,  his  widow 
married  Lord  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  favourite.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  Leicester's  nephew  and  heir. 
On  his  wedding  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  no  longer 
expectations  and  was  not  considered  a  suitable 
match  for  Penelope. 

Penelope  herself  was  difficult  to  please.  She. 
inspired  love  and  devotion  in  many.  Some  were 
unsuitable  on  account  of  birth  and  means,  Edmund 
Spenser  amongst  them,  who  sang  of  her  as 
"Rosalind";  others  she  herself  refused.  She 
remained  unwed  till  the  age  of  twenty,  when  an 
alliance  was  formed  for  her  with  Robert,  third 
Lord  Rich,  of  whom  we  know  already  something. 
Penelope  dislikes  the  man,  but  is  wafted  from  her 
home  at  Wanstead,  to  Leigh's  Priory.  She  goes 
seldom  to  Essex  House  and  to  Court,  her  life 
henceforth  is  opulent  in  its  surroundings,  her 
companions  are  coarse  in  their  pleasures,  fierce  and 
truculent  in  their  passions.  But  she  is  mistress  of 
herself.  A  radiance,  heroic  and  calm,  shines  from 
her.  She  enjoys  riches,  she  laughs  at  coarse 
pleasures,  she  defies  force. 

Then  Sir  Philip  Sidney  appreciates  her  worth. 
His  chivalry  is  aroused  by  her  sufferings  ;  his 
admiration  excited  by  her  fortitude.  Her  brother, 
Lord  Essex,  regretting  perhaps  that  he  was  not  of 
an  age  to  have  used  judgment  in  his  consent, 
stands  by  her,  amusing  her  and  identifying  himself 
with  her. 

His  players  give  plays  for  her.  Amongst  them 
is  William  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  1588  may  be 
the  year  of  their  acquaintance.  She  was  married 
in  1581,  when  her  husband  came  into  the  estate. 
Her  mother-in-law  becomes  the  Countess  of  Suffolk 
and  is  no  good  guide  for  Penelope  in  matters  of 
conduct. 

Portia  at  Belmont  perhaps  gives  us  an  idea  of 
Lady  Rich  at  Leigh's  Priory.  She  may  have  given 
Shakespeare  a  miniature  of  herself,  passages  in  the 
Sonnets  seem  to  say  as  much. 

Another  Shakespearean  character  we  know  to 
have  been  at  Leigh's  Priory — Elizabeth  Vernon,  a 
noted  beauty,  ami  a  cousin  of  Penelope's.  They 
were  tried  friends,  perhaps  because  of  such  opposite 
dispositions.  They  were  Hermia  and  Helena, 
Rosalind  and  Celia,  Beatrice  and  Hero.  Lord 
Southampton,  together  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
had  been  wards  of  Lord  Burleigh.  He  was  much 
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younger  than  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  might  have  been 
his  son,  but  he  attached  himself  to  Lord  Essex 
and  was  ranch  about  Essex  House. 

Lord  Southampton  falls  in  love  with  Lady  Rich 
cela  va  sans  (lire.  She  cures  him  of  his  passion  in 
her  inimitable  way.  She  plans  matrimony  for  the 
high-born,  handsome,  accomplished  youth.  William 
Shakespeare  shall  write  sonnets  to  bend  his 
thoughts  towards  the  wedded  state.  The  said 
William  Shakespeare  wishes  no  better  than  to  do 
her  bidding,  and  to  throw  his  own  adoration  for 
Lady  Rich  into  this  sonnet-form.  Who  should  be 
more  suitable  for  the  Earl  of  Southampton  than 
Elizabeth  Vernon  ?  Her  placid  nature,  loving, 
constant  disposition  will  keep  the  volatile  young 
Earl  faithful  to  his  home,  when  a  more  brilliant 
wife  might  weary  him.  But  Queen  Elizabeth  will 
use  her  thunders  against  such  a  match.  Elizabeth 
Yernon  is  more  deeply  in  love  than  my  lord  of 
Southampton — she  will  go  all  lengths,  risk  all 
disgrace.  She  is  that  reckless  pilgrim  of  love  it  is 
safer  to  admire  than  to  imitate.  Lord  Southampton 
leaves  England  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  and  there 
learns  that  Mistress  Vernon  has  borne  him  a 
daughter.  She  is  at  Leigh's  Priory,  the  babe 
handsome  and  well.  His  heart  is  touched.  He 
returns  and  marries  her  privately.  When  this 
comes  to  the  ears  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  she  is 
incensed.  She  imprisons  them  both,  but  relents 
later  on.  Lady  Southampton's  second  child  is  a 
boy. 

Elizabeth  Vernon  here  is  the  Helena  of  "  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well."  Bertram  is  Lord  South- 
ampton. The  whole  play  is  an  intimate  revelation 
of  the  Essex  and  Rich  circles  and  of  the  souls  of 
Elizabeth  Vernon  and  Lord  Southampton. 

A  portrait  exists  of  Lady  Rich.  The  type  is 
that  of  the  "  New  Woman."  The  hair,  naturally 
curled,  is  of  a  pale  gold  ;  the  eyes,  large  almond- 
shaped,  of  a  black,  "mournful"  hue,  are  placed 
wide  apart  ;  the  complexion  is  fair,  and  the  cheeks 
carmine,  the  nose  straight  and  well-formed  ;  the 
lips  part  with  a  sweet  expression  ;  the  chin  small 
and  refined. 

Here  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  portrait  of  her  as 
Philoclea  : — 

"  The  ornament  of  the  earth,  the  model  of 
heaven,  the  triumph  of  nature,  the  life  of  beauty, 
the  Queen  of  Love.  .  .  .  Her  haire  (alas  !  too  poor 
;i  wordc,  why  should  I  not  rather  call  them  her 
beames)  drawne  up  into  a  net,  able  to  have  caught 
Jupiter  when  he  was  in  the  forme  of  an  eagle,  her 
body  (0,  sweete  body)  covered  with  a  light  tafl'ata 
garment,  so  cut,  as  the  wrought  smock  came 
through  it  in  many  places  .  .  .  her  blacke  eyes, 
black,  indeed,  whether  nature  so  made  them  that 
we  niiitht  In:  tlic  more  able  to  beholde  and  beare 
their  wonderful  shining,  or  that  she  (goddess-like) 


would  worke  this  miracle  with  her  selfe,  in  giving 
blackness  the  price  above  all  beautie.  Then  I  say, 
indeed  methought  the  Lillies  grew  pale  for  envie, 
the  Roses,  methought,  blushed  to  see  sweeter  roses 
in  her  cheeks,  and  the  apples  methought  fell  down 
from  the  trees  to  do  homage  to  the  Apples  of  her 
breast." 

Of  the  later  life  of  Lady  Rich  remains  yet  much 
to  be  said.  The  latent  good  and  evil  of  her  dis- 
position have  not  yet  been  fully  exercised.  She 
may  defy  cruelty  for  herself,  but  she  must  see  an 
adored  and  only  brother  brought  to  the  block. 
She  shall  at  length  marry  the  man  of  her  heart, 
but  her  happiness  is  shattered  almost  before  it  is 
tasted.  All  this  needs  a  fuller  relation,  and  lies 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 


AN    EXPERIENCE   WITH   A  PUBLISHER. 


IT  was  a  very  well  worded  and  attractive 
advertisement  which  I  answered.  The  adver- 
tiser wauted  suitable  MSS.  for  publication, 
and  having  a  40,000  word  story  on  hand  I  sent  it 
to  him.  In  a  few  days  his  answer  came,  which 
was  couched  in  typewriting  on  very  inviting 
paper.  The  letter  did  not  announce  the  fact  that 
the  reader  of  my  MS.  had  approved  of  it,  which  I 
considered  a  good  sign,  as  written  praise  from  a 
publisher  is  always  dubious  to  the  sceptical 
intelligence.  It  was  a  polite,  business  missive 
informing  me  that  the  firm  would  be  pleased  to 
publish  my  book — crown  8vo.,  cloth  binding,  gilt 
lettered  at  back  and  side,  white  edges,  at  6*., 
provided  1  guaranteed  the  first  250  copied  at  trade 
rale,  -is.  each.  In  other  words,  I  was  asked  to 
incur  a  responsibility  of  £50  for  an  unknown 
edition  of  a  40,000  word  book.  Still,  I  made  the 
firm  an  offer,  declining  of  course  any  liability 
whatsoever,  which  was  refused,  but  as  I  am  a 
curious  person,  thirsting  for  knowledge  of  the 
unknown,  I  made  an  appointment  to  call.  Of 
course  every  one  knows  that  literary  people  and 
poets  often  have  offices  in  the  lofty  regions  of  third 
and  fourth  stories,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to 
discover  that  these  serene  abodes  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  publishing !  And  my  surprise  was 
accentuated  when  I  beheld  the  mystic  sign  : 
Publishers  and  Advertising  Agents. 

No  longer,  I  soliloquised  to  myself,  need 
unknown  authors  pine  in  obscurity  or  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel :  the  coupling  of  these  two 
needful  professions  must  at  last  secure  them 
notoriety  if  not  emolument.  Let  there  be 
rejoicings,  then,  in  the  camps  of  the  scribblers. 

I    sat   next   tlie    publisher's    desk,   which  was 
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strewn  with  papers,  and  I  could  not  help  observing 
a  cheque  or  two  amongst  them.  It  may  have 
been  a  glorified  vision  of  royalties  in  advance 
to  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  of  novel  writers  ! 
Who  knows  ?  Such  things  have  been. 

He  discussed  the  matter  of  publication  with  a 
•discreet  urbanity,  and  quite  ignored  my  delicate 
•opinion  of  his  oifer  being  based  on  the  heads  he 
wins  and  tails  I  lose  principle.  I  even  adopted  a 
mental  sporting  attitude.  I  offered  to  wager  a 
mew  hat  that  the  whole  cost  of  publication  of 
1,000  copies  of  a  40,000  word  book  would  be  less 
than  the  amount  for  which  he  wanted  me  to 
•become  security,  but  even  my  sporting  instincts 
failed  to  evoke  a  welcome  response.  In  fact, 
•our  relations  were  becoming  strained  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  ordered  his  assistant  to  wrap  my 
MS.  in  paper  and  hand  it  to  me.  This  was  a  crisis 
that  I  was  prepared  for,  and  I  bore  it  man- 
fully, but  I  was  not  prepared  for  another  crisis. 
It  was  this  : 

I  was  told  by  the  publisher  that  in  asking 
for  £50  he  was  refill//  il-iriilimj  the  rink  with  me, 
and  when  I  suggested  that  he  was  evidently 
taking  me  for  a  mug,  he  was  so  deeply  hurt  at 
my  words  that  at  once  he  ordered  his  assistant 
to  hand  me  my  MS.  willmut  wrapping  it  in 
paper. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  terrible  ordeal. 

Comments  on  this   experience  are  unnecessary. 

ISIDORE  G.  ASCHER. 


"DECLINED  WITH  THANKS." 


THERE  are  many  little  things  connected  with 
journalism  which  have  a  quaint  beauty  and 
charm.  In  Nature,  nothing  is  lost,  not  even 
the  rejected  manuscript.  That  stowaway  was  a 
true  philosopher  who,  on  being  heaved  overboard, 
observed,  "  Won't  the  sharks  be  pleased  !  "  For 
sharks,  here,  read  postal  authorities,  whose  revenue 
from  industrious  free-lance  journalists  is  prodigious. 
The  modern  writer  may  feel  mortified  when  his 
"work  comes  back.  That  is  wrong  of  him.  He 
should  feel  glad.  In  any  case  it  is  better  for  him 
to  be  miserable  and  a  thousand  readers  to  be  made 
happy  by  the  space  he  would  have  filled  being 
-occupied  by  work  presumably  more  acceptable.  It 
is  futile  for  him  to  bother  himself  whether  the 
judges  act  fairly  or  make  a  right  choice.  If  the 
measure  of  choosing  well,  according  to  the  late 
lamented  Charles  Lamb,  is  that  a  man  likes  what 
lie  has  chosen,  then,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 


hundred,  an  editor,  on  contemplating  unsold  re- 
turned copies  from  the  trade,  admits  that  he  is  far 
from  being  satisfied.  For  his  own  sake  he  does 
his  best.  When  refusing  outside  contributions,  he 
endeavours  to  be  polite.  He  may  regard  as  useless 
the  slips  of  paper  on  which  his  regrets  are  printed 
by  the  thousand.  But,  nowadays,  when  a  con- 
tributor asks  for  bread,  it  is  not  etiquette  to  throw 
a  stoney-blank  at  him.  Instead,  the  office-boy, 
whose  hands  are  not  always  as  clean  as  they  might 
be  when  doing  up  typescripts,  encloses,  with  the 
latter,  a  printed  memorandum. 

No  charge  of  any  kind  is  made  for  this.  Sometimes 
the  supply  of  these  slips  runs  short.  The  printer 
being  busy,  two  or  three  months,  to  say  nothing  of 
twelve,  may  slip  by  before  a  fresh  batch  can  be 
furnished.  Yet,  such  is  the  atmosphere  of  courtesy 
which  distinguishes  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
editorial  offices,  that  until  these  charming  little 
gifts  are  delivered  by  the  printer  it  is  impossible 
to  return  any  manuscript. 

Instances  have  been  known  of  a  religious  tract 
replacing  the  formal  slip.  These  are  most  comfort- 
ing. If  the  contributor  is  lucky,  an  article  sent  in 
two  months  ahead,  say  about  the  "month  of  June," 
may  return  to  him,  as  the  dove  did  to  the  ark,  in 
September.  The  exact  date  of  the  ark's  arrival  at 
Ararat  is  beside  the  point ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  bold,  aggressive,  carnivorous,  ravenlike 
MS.  which  slogs  ahead  and  cares  neither  for  split 
infinitives,  moods,  tenses,  or  other  such  nonsense, 
frequently  "gets  there,"  when  the  more  refined, 
dovelike  dissertation  has  to  get  back. 

If  it  be  useless  to  regret  the  delay  of  the  sweet 
little  slips  sent  as  evidence  of  courtesy,  it  might 
occasionally  be  remembered  by  editors,  when  a 
supply  runs  short,  that  the  average  journalist, 
although  he  may  not  acknowledge  the  fact  aloud, 
has  committed  their  choice  wording  to  memory 
already  scores  of  times.  In  military  classics  have 
been  set  forth  the  proportion  of  killed  to  the 
number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  expended  in 
certain  big  battles.  Hundreds  of  cartridges  seem 
needed  to  make  a  single  bull's-eye.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  in  some  actions  the  fighting  man  leads 
a  "  charmed  "  existence.  At  all  events,  the  free- 
lance journalist  knows  that  his  markmanship  is 
better  than  that  of  the  average  trained  soldier.  If 
a  paper  is  worth  powder  and  shot,  the  penman 
before  long  is  bound  to  hit  the  editor  in  the  eye. 
The  point  is  to  be  neither  superlatively  good  and 
write  above  the  heads  of  readers,  nor  too  out- 
rageously bad.  If  the  masses  are  catered  for,  a 
sort  of  stagnant,  deadly  average  uniformity  in 
style  is  what  is  wanted.  A  synonym  for  "  slang  " 
in  certain  periodicals,  which  must  be  nameless,  is 
"  be  a  bit  more  spicy." 

But,  referring  to   marksmanship,  the  way  the 
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•editorial  office  registers  "misses"  is  worthy  of 
study.  The  word  "  press "  signifies  pressure. 
Thanks  to  free  education,  such  is  the  pressure 
of  manuscripts  under  which  editors  or  sub-editors 
groan  that  in  order  to  breathe  they  become  exclu- 
sive by  excluding  the  bulk  of  the  incubus  above 
them  after  the  most  cursory  glance.  To  keep  up 
•that  never-ending  heat  needed  by  printers'  devils, 
superfluous  manuscripts  are  removed  to  the  lower 
regions.  Contributions  which  have  been  accom- 
panied by  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes  are 
stacked,  until  the  youth  who  should  despatch  them 
retires  in  favour  of  a  more  energetic  successor. 
The  latter  then  proceeds  to  insert  the  necessary 
Blips  before  the  essays,  short  stories,  poems,  and 
•what  not  are  returned.  Sometimes  a  dose  of  these 
rejections  may  be  received  simultaneously.  If  a 
solitary  bull's-eye  has  been  scored,  the  free-lance 
chortles  as  he  proceeds  to  compare  the  wording  of 
the  printed  forms. 

These,   of  course,  bear  the   impress  of  genius. 
Yet,  great  minds   have  subtle   shades   in   verbal 
expression.     In  many  different  ways  almost   the 
same  thing  can  be  said.     Let  us  take  a  few  of  these 
•complimentary  enclosures  at  random.     Chambers 
regrets  "inability  to  avail"  itself  of  the  prose  poem 
•offered.     "  Inability  to  avail "  is  sweet.     There  is 
a  certain  Japanese  flavour  of  humbleness  in  con- 
fessing inability  of  any  kind,  and  a  suggestion  of 
altruism  in  the  journal  not  availing  itself  of  the 
distinction  the  manuscript  would  have  given  to  its 
•columns.     The  Onlooker  makes  no  such  pretence. 
Its  phrase  is  "  Owing  to  pressure  of  space."     Even 
here  the  word  "  owing"  suggests  indebtedness,  and 
•"pressure"  that  the  editorial  heart  is  virtuously 
crushed  and  is  grieved  that  the  columns  of  his 
periodical  cannot  be  extended.      To-day  sails  on 
-another  tack.     Its  reason  of  refusal  is  that  the 
contribution  i.s  "hardly  suitable."     "Hardly"  is 
a  severe  adjective.     Let  that  pass.     "Suitable" 
suggests  the  sartorial    persuasion,  reminding  the 
free-lance   that   his   last  suit  fitted   indifferently. 
Yet  he  has  not  dared  to  complain.     The  bill  is  not 
yet   paid.     Truth  says   frankly  that   it   "cannot 
make  use  of"  the  masterpiece  boomeranged  back. 
'•  Cannot "  is  often  contracted  into  "  cant,"  and 
"  to  cant  "  a  thing   is   sometimes  to  give  it  an 
impulse  in  the  wrong  direction,  as  in  the  present 
instance.     The  Westminster  Gazette  asserts,  in  five 
•consonants  and  six  vowels,  that  it  is  "  unable  to 
use,"  an  idiom  on  which  an  essay  might  be  built. 
Thus,  when  beetles  "  use"  a  house  they  inhabit  it, 
•and  as  this  article  has  inhabited  the  periodical's 
premises  for  some  time,  it  hns  become  fairly  "used" 
to  them,  and,  therefore,  quite  respectable.     The 
flli/be  employs  eight   consonants   and  six  vowels, 
heing   "unable  to  accept."       The    last  word  is 
reminiscent  of  the  sentimental  novel,  wherein  the 


heroine  invariably  "  accepts  the  proposal  "  of  the 
hero  in  the  last  chapter  before  they  "partake  of" 
a  subsequent  wedding  breakfast.  Sentiment, 
naturally,  leads  one  to  the  Family  Herald,  the 
slip  of  which  says  it  is  "unable  to  avail,"  although, 
according  to  Holy  Writ,  the  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  "  availeth "  much.  Then,  we  may  bracket 
together,  despite  their  different  complexions,  the 
Daily  Mail,  Til-Bits,  Strand,  Planet,  and  Idler, 
since  they  use  the  same  formula,  "  Unable  to  make 
use  of." 

But  we  have  kept  the  best  for  the  last.  The 
Royal  accompanies  its  rejection  by  a  chart  ruled  in 
ten  compartments  and  giving  "  reasons."  Fag- 
ends  of  sentences  are  tabulated,  and  against  one,  or 
more,  of  these  a  cross  is  put  in  the  margin.  These 
headless  sentences  are  as  follows  : — "  Is  too  long  ; 
is  not  clear  and  bright  enough  ;  is  too  tragical ;  is 
too  emotional ;  contains  too  strong  a  religious 
Element ;  contains  too  much  of  the  supernatural 
(this  supernatural  clause  contains,  too,  a  printer's 
error) ;  is  too  slight  ;  is  not  sufficiently  plausible  ; 
is  not  sufficiently  novel  ;  is  too  complicated." 
Such  gratuitous  comment  is  exceedingly  kind.  One 
might  add — is  oracular.  Evidently,  the  key  of  all 
knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  sage  who  first 
made  out  that  chart.  Like  the  decalogue,  its 
commandments  are  limited  to  ten.  Objections  to 
an  overplus  of  the  religious  element  in  compart- 
ment 5  seems,  therefore,  slightly  out  of  place,  and 
as  no  clause  gives  grammar,  literary  style,  and 
correct  spelling,  these  three  extras  might  be 
inserted  when  this  otherwise  admirable  ctiart  is 
revised,  so  that  the  total  will  make  up  the  lucky 
number  of  thirteen. 

Enough  has  been  said  by  way  of  hinting  at 
certain  peculiar  joys  experienced  in  that  lottery 
called  free-lance  journalism.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
essays  of  ready  wriiers  may  supersede  sermons, 
lectures,  and  penny  steamers  ;  but  individually, 
the  flummuxed  vagabond-tutor  of  the  masses  is  one 
of  those  manifold  mosaics  of  humanity  who  ought 
to  be  stuffed  and  put  in  a  glass  case. 

X. 


THE   ANATOMY  OF   SHORT   STORIES. 


THE  aim  of  this  book,  as  announced  in  the 
Preface,  is  "  to   set  forth  some  standards 
of  appreciation   of  what   is  good  in  story 
writing  .  .  .  that  shall  enable  the  student  to  improve 
his  own  workmanship  should  he  feel  called  upon  to 

*  "  The  Short  Story,  Its  Principles  and  Structure,"  by 
E.  M.  Albright,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 
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write."  In  fact,  it  is  rather  for  the  making  of  the 
critic  than  of  the  author,  and,  regarded  as  such,  is 
a  text  book  of  no  little  value. 

The  reader  is  early  impressed  with  the  two  state- 
ments  that  practically  sum  up  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  the  efficient  teller  of  tales — that  "  the 
short  story  material  is  a  single  situation,"  and  that 
"  the  value  of  facts  for  fiction  lies  mainly  in  what 
they  represent,  in  the  suggestion  or  meaning  they 
convey."      Details   of  construction   find   forcible 
and  illuminating  expression  in  chapterson  "Gather- 
ing Material,"  "  The  Motive  as  the  Source  of  Plot," 
"  Mechanism,"  "  Unity  of  Expression,"  and  "  Char- 
acterisation."    Examples  from  the  best  and  worst 
sources  happily  illustrate  what  is  to  be  avoided  and 
what  desired.     Miss  Albright  is  sympathetic  and 
suggestive,  and  where  she  lays  down  the  law  she 
does  so  on  broad,  safe  lines  that  neither  irritate 
nor  tend  to  initiate  a  bigoted  view.     For  instance, 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Gathering  Material,"  she  says  : 
"  It  is  certainly  the  individual  element  that  gives 
the  breath  of  life.     This  does  not  mean  that  the 
author    should  be  egoistic,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,     lie  should,  however,  be  sufficiently  self- 
conscious  and  introspective  to  gauge  other  people's 
experiences  by  his  own.     This  he  cannot  do  unless 
he  has  lived  a  broad  and  deep  imaginative  life. 
He  must  be  on  the  alert  for  new  material— watch- 
ful  and  observant.  .  .  .  Only  through  sympathy 
and  human  kindness  can  the  individual  experience, 
acquire  the  universal  interest  that    entitles  it  to 
rank  as  litemture." 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  criticism  conducted  on 
such  lines.  There  is  nothing  original  or  daring 
about  the  book.  It  has  no  need  to  be.  It  is  merely 
excellent  common-sense  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  instructor  in  English  in  an  American  College. 

"  Do  not  believe,"  we  are  told  in  the  chapter  on 
the  "  Emotional  Element,"  "  that  the  introduction 
of  the  love  element  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  logical  and  plausible  plot  construction.  .  .  . 
Although  marrying  the  hero  and  the  heroine  is  a 
comfortable  way  of  making  a  final  (?)  disposal  of 
them,  there  really  ought  to  be  some  valid  reason 
for  their  marrying." 

Efficiency,  not  genius,  is  the  modern  standard  of 
short  stories — tor  editors  and  publishers  must  take 
what  they  can  get — therefore  this  book  has  a 
practical  value.  For  the  rest,  with  reference  to 
the  authorship  it.  will  stimulate,  one  is  inclined  to 
say  what  Manzoni  said  of  love — "I  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  in  this  world,  but  also  that  there 
will  always  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  it ;  we  need 
not  therefore  take  the  pains  of  cultivating  it 
in  others,  for  in  cultivating  it  one  helps  only  to 
arouse  it  where  it  is  not  wanted." 


LITERARY  INFLUENCE   IN  BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


HAS  literature  had  any  influence  on  British 
history  ?  Judging  from  the  title  of  his 
sketch,  Mr.  Canning  seems  to  think  it 
has  ;  judging  from  the  contents,  he  has  had  some 
difficulty  in  proving — if  he  does  prove — this  con- 
tentious point.  Time  and  again  he  is  forced  to 
confess  that  our  literary  giants  either  failed 
in  their  political  intent  or  else  had  none, 
while  others  —  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Hooker,  for 
instance — had  to  await  decade  upon  decade  for 
public  appreciation.  Literature,  indeed,  has  been 
a  negligible  factor  in  British  political  history. 
Generally  it  has  expressed,  and  not  led,  public 
opinion  ;  but  where  its  influence  is  most  apparent  is 
in  domestic  politics,  in  social  civilisation,  in  religion. 
An  important  point  that  is  insisted  upon  over  and 
over  again  by  the  author  is  the  inseparable  con- 
nection of  literature  and  religion,  that  is,  literature 
in  any  way  connected  with  state  politics.  In  fact, 
it  is  clearly  shown  that  religion  has  had  much  more 
influence  on  political  literature  than  the  latter  has 
had  on  politics.  Religion  goes  out  armed  with 
literature  as  a  sword,  but  politics  principally 
employs  it  as  a  monument  of  its  victories  and 
defeats. 

Beginning  with  a  short  review  of  the  world's 
early  history,  showing  how  religion  created  politics 
and  literature  became  foster-mother  to  both, 
Mr.  Canning  passes  British  literature  in  short 
review  and  criticises  soundly,  though  often  con- 
ventionally, the  chosen  writers  of  each  period.  In 
the  preface  he  dedicates  the  volume  to  "  readers 
not  familiar  with  the  larger  works  on  the  subject," 
and  never  does  he  forget  in  the  succeeding  pages 
the  public  whom  he  desires  to  address,  nor  is  the 
same  public  allowed  to  forget  its  ignorance  of  the 
"  larger  works."  Still,  he  may  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  the  undeniable  interest  of  his  subject 
and  for  his  neat  scholarly  style,  which,  though 
unaccountably  lacking  in  the  first  four  chapters, 
thereafter  pervades  the  book. 

Ireland,  which  inevitably  figures  largely,  the 
author  regards  with  a  certain  amount  of  pessimism 
that  shows  up  in  high  relief  his  occasionally  extra- 
vagant worship  of  England.  The  Irish,  in  fact, 
are  handled  very  rigidly,  and  the  comparison  of 
Scott  and  Tom  Moore,  when  the  latter  is  con- 
demned for  inciting  rebellion  by  his  poems,  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that,  while  Scott  was 


*  "Literary  Influence  in  British  History."    By  The  Hon. 
A.  S.  G.  Canning.     London  :  T.  Fisher  Uuwin. 
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a  craftsman,  Moore  was  an  artist,  if  not  in  his 
works,  at  any  rate  in  his  temperament. 

"  Literature,"  says  Mr.  Canning,  "on  the  whole 
lias,  hitherto,  done  little  practical  service  to 
Ireland.  Daring  centuries  the  prejudices  of 
Edmund  Spencer,  confirmed  by  Milton,  represented 
English  ideas,  while  the  political  and  religious 
bigotry  of  the  Irish  have  equally  obscured,  through 
one-sided  historic  versions,  all  their  own  sins  in 
the  real  facts,  so  humiliating  to  both  parties,  of 
Irish  history. 

Later  he  says  :  "  In  Irish  political  literature 
there  often  seems  a  confused  idea  that  those 
opposing  the  writer  know  better  all  the  time,  and 
are  thus  morally  and  politically  wrong.  Their 
motives  or  characters  are  often  represented  as 
odious  and  false  as  their  actions  or  opinions.  All 
well-meaning  as  well  as  right-judging  persons  are 
often  supposed  to  be  on  one  side,  and  their  oppo- 
nents to  be  destitute  of  redeeming  qualities  or 
any  justification.  '  Party '  spirit  of  this  unreason- 
ing nature  between  Christian,  religious,  or  political 
divisions  has  long  ceased,  if  it  ever  existed,  through- 
out Britain."  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Canning's  claims 
to  be  taken  seriously  do  not  rest  on  such  sentences 
as  the  last  quoted. 

History  and  historical  writers  are  apportioned 
by  far  the  most  prominent  positions  in  these  pages  ; 
dramatic  literature  dies  with  Goldsmith,  and  poetry 
•with  the  eighteenth  century,  at  any  rate  for  the 
purposes  of  the  book.  Shakespeare  is  present  by 
reason  of  his  love  of  monarchy  ;  Macaulay,  the 
first  of  the  journalists,  receives  more  reverent 
handling  than  most  modern  writers  see  fit  to  accord 
him,  seemingly  because  he  is  an  historian.  Dickens, 
as  a  social  reformer,  acquires  his  mead  of  praise,  but 
Charles  Ileade,  whose  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
had  practically  equal  success,  is  not  mentioned. 
But  itisof  Buckle,  Hallam  and  the  historians  that 
Mr.  Canning  loves  to  write,  when  he  is  not  engaged 
in  reproving  Ireland,  though  their  influence  on 
British  history  has  been  nil. 

"  Within  the  last  thirty  years  Ireland  has 
•engaged  British  literary  attention  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Empire,"  we  read  at  the  beginning 
-of  the  last  chapter  but  one.  Slowly  the  suspicion 
grows  that  Mr.  Canning  has  merely  utilised  a  title 
and  material  that  disarm  suspicion  to  cover  the 
dissemination  of  his  view  of  the  Irish  question. 
As  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject,  however,  as 
.an  incitement  to  turn  to  the  "larger  works,"  this 
hook  may  be  thoroughly  recommended. 


THE  SHELLEY  CENTENARY  FUND. 


SIR,— As  the  honorary  secretaries  and  trustees 
of  the  Shelley  Centenary. Celebration  which  took 
place  at  Horsharn  on  August  4,  1892,  we  wish  to 
make  public  the  following  statement.  May  we 
rely  on  your  courteous  aid  to  this  end  ? 

After  accomplishing  most  of  the  avowed  objects 
with  which  we  organised  the  celebration,  there 
remained  a  small  balance  of  money,  insufficient  to 
carry  any  purpose  then  entertained,  but  still  a  sum 
we  felt  to  be  considerable  enough  to  justify  us  in 
refusing  to  sanction  its  employment  on  any  expedi- 
ent in  which  due  weight  had  not  been  given  to 
the  paramount  end  for  which  the  money  was 
contributed,  viz.,  to  honour  Shelley  in  the  place  of 
the  poet's  birth.  That  sum  was  deposited  in  the 
Hoi-sham  branch  of  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
and  has  remained  there  ;  it  now  amounts  to  £280.' 
Suggestions  have  been  made  locally  from  time 
to  time  for  the  disposal  of  this  balance  :  such  a 
nest-egg  has  a  natural  attraction  for  the  promoters 
of  swimming  baths  and  kindred  projects.  But 
witli  every  wish  to  be  locally  compliant,  we  have 
steadfastly  guarded  the  money  from  too  hasty 
dissipation,  waiting  for  some  sound  scheme  for  its 
employment  to  be  initiated  in  the  area  to  which 
we  might  properly  devote  it,  consistent  with  the 
perpetuation  of  a  great  local  name  and  tradition. 

No  such  activity  has  yet  been  initiated  and  none 
appears  on  the  horizon.  A  plan  we  perfected 
some  years  ago,  to  apply  the  interest  of  the  money 
to  the  foundation  of  a  Special  Annual  Prize  for 
English  Literature  at  the  Horsham  Grammar. 
School,  broke  down  ;  though  with  the  help  of 
Shelley's  old  college,  we  were  able  to  provide  an 
examination  free  of  cost  to  the  school. 

There  are  many  living  who  contributed  to  the 
Fund.  We  wish  them  co  know  ID  is  in  safe 
keeping. 

Is  there  any  use  to  which  they  wish  the  local 
committee  to  put  it  ? 

A  bust  of  the  poet — should  any  competent 
sculptor  be  willing  to  undertake  it  for  the 
comparatively  small  honorarium  we  are  in  a 
position  to  offer — presents,  we  think,  the  best 
solution  of  the  matter.  The  time  is  opportune,  for 
we  have  among  us  to-day  several  fine  sculptors. 
The  place  seems  ready  in  a  public  square  at 
Horsham  should  the  Urban  Council  of  that  town 
see  its  way  to  accept  the  gift  and  become  responsible 
for  its  safe  custody. 

Our  duty  is  done  when  we  submit  these  facts 
and  suggestions  to  the  notice  of  your  public,  who 
will,  we  are  confident,  do  justice  to  the  policy 
which  lias  preserved  the  funds  from  spoliation  so 
far.  We  are  ready  now,  as  we  always  have  been, 
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to  welcome  and  adopt  any  course  consistent  with 
intelligence  and  with  honour,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  shall  adequately  embody  the  object  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Fund  desired  to  see  accomplished. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

J.  J.  ROBINSOX. 
JAS.  STAKLEY  LITTLE. 
Arundel,  Sussex, 
August,  1907. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR, — I  don't  know  if  yon  have  had  any  com- 
plaints made  by  members  of  the  railway  charges 
on  typewriters  carried  by  passengers.  Recently 
I  was  charged  5s.  for  one  when  travelling  from 
King's  Cross  to  Edinburgh.  I  had  no  extra 
luggage,  and  the  typewriter  was  carried  done  up 
in  straps,  and  easily  placed  under  the  seat. 

I  was  told  by  the  railway  officials  that  it  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as   a  perambulator, 
which  seems  absurd,  as  the  latter  involves  extra 
and,  perhaps,  special  space  in  the  van. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FKED.  G.  PENXEY. 


MIS-SPELLIXGS. 

SIR, — A  reference  in  our  May  number  to  "Di 
Vernon,"  revives  a  small  quarrel  of  mine  with 
modern  mis-spellings  of  Scott.  Some  time  back, 
having  occasion  in  a  newspaper  article  to  mention 
that  heroine  several  times  by  name,  I  guarded 
against  a  printer's  error  by  very  carefully  and 
plainly  writing  "  Die."  To  my  wrath,  it  appeared 
next  morning,  in  every  instance,  wkhout  the  "  e." 
The  sub-editor,  to  whom  this  equally  careful  altera- 
tion was  due,  defended  himself  by  citing  a  recent 
edition  of  "  Bob  Roy,"  in  which  Diana's  abbrevia- 
tion had  taken  the  more  modern  form.  •  Bnt  why 
should  new  readers  scorn  to  love  her  under  the 
title  by  which  she  was  known  to  all  early  adorers, 
by  which  she  was  dear  to  the  great  master  himself  ? 

Again,  lately,  Conan  Doyle,  in  his  fine  series, 
"  Through  the  Magic  Door,"  was  made  to  refer  to 
Wandering  Willie's  tale  in  "Red  Gauntlet." 
Quoting  this  passage  for  some  literary  comment,  I 
naturally  wrote  the  name  in  right  fashion,  "  Red- 
gauntlet,"  but  pritters  at  our  side  of  the  world  are 
evidently  as  opinionated,  or  as  up-to-date,  as  on 
yours.  The  title  appeared  once  more  in  two  words, 
and  enriched  with  a  capital  "G"  as  well  as  a 
capital  "R."  Shall  we  hear  next  of  "Kennel 


Worth  "  ?  And  has  the  disinherited  hero  of  our 
youth  acquired  a  new  and  semi-Russian  grace  as 
"Ivan  Hoe'.'? 

A  quainter  blunder  still  is  that  in  the  April 
number  of  The  Arademy  and  Literature.  A  previous 
article-had  mistakenly  mentioned  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
dog  as  "Fido."  A  correspondent  wrote  to  object 
to  this,  and  to  assert  (again  in  error — "  Diamond, 
Diamond,  thou  little  kuowest  what  mischief  thoa 
hast  done  ! ")  that  the  innocently  offending  animal 
was  called  "  Dandy."  Then  the  suggestion  follows, 
"  Perhaps  it  was  a  Didmont."  Now,  if  the  far- 
seeing  Sir  Isaac  could  look  forward  a  century  or 
so  to  name  his  dog  from  a  novel  of  Sir  Walter's,, 
surely  his  accurate  mind  would  never  sanction  tha 
spelling  of  Dinmont  with  that  supeifluous  "  d"  ! 
Yours  very  truly, 

A  NEW  ZEALANDER. 


SIR, — Can  any  of  thereadersof  The  Author  inform 
me  whether  a  list  is  procurable  of  the  French  officers- 
imprisoned  in  England  during  the  war  of  1815  ? 

I  am  anxious  to  trace  the  name  of  "  Waret." 

Any  information  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully 
received. 

Yours  truly 
F.  L.  H. 

(Letters  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  if 
addressed  to  "  F.  L.  H."  at  the  Society's  office.) 


"THE  AUTHOR" — A  SUGGESTION. 

SIR, — Gathering  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the- 
constitution  of  the  society  being  remodelled,  I  be» 
to  offer  a  suggestion,  which  is  calculated  to  have- 
the  two-fold  effect  of  alleviating  your,  no  doubt,, 
arduous  labours,  and  of  increasing,  if  possible,  the 
interest  of  The  Author.  Briefly,  I  propose  that  it 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  membership  that 
members  should  contribute  to  The  Author,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  their  selection  being  at  your 
discretion.  The  names  might  be  taken  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  members  be  given  notice  a 
month  or  so  ahead  of  their  approaching  liability. 
Estimating  the  number  of  members  available  at 
fifteen  hundred  at  the  least,  the  contributors  to 
each  number  as  three,  and  the  yearly  number  of 
issues  as  ten,  it  needs  but  the  simplest  sum  in 
arithmetic  to  make  it  clear  that  members  would 
only  be  called  upon  to  contribute  at  intervals  of 
half  a  century.  Such  a  condition,  therefore,  need 
weigh  hardly  on  no  one.  My  disinterestedness  irk 
the  matter  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  my 
initial, 

Z. 


Hutbor. 
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NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled   the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


THK  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6rf.,  post  free  1\<L     It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have   been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 
VOL.  XVIII. 


THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  offices  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  3£  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9s.  6d.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £3,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market  : — 

Consols  2J% ...£1,000     0     0 

Local  Loans  500     0     0 

Victorian  Government  3%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201     9     8 

London  and  North- Western  3%Deben- 

ture  Stock  250     0     0 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 

Trust  4  %  Certificates  200     0     0 

Cape  of  Good    Hope  3£%  Inscribed 

Stock 200     0     0 

Glasgow  and  South -Western  Railway 

4%  Preference  Stock 228     0     0 

New  Zealand  3£%    Stock 247     9     6 


Total    £3,118     18     8 


Subscriptions,  1906. 

Oct.  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Baillie 
Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James 
Oct.  15,  Colebnrn,  Miss  Maud 
Oct.  81,  Rhys,  Ernest  . 
Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K.    . 
Nov.  20,  Smith,  Bertram 
Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard  . 


£  s.  d. 

0  10  0 
0  10  0 
050 
050 
050 

0  10     6 

1  1 


0 
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Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs. 
Feb.  25,  Vachell,  H.  A. 
April  12,  Turner,  G.  F. 
April  15,  Harrison,  Austin    . 
June  24,  Vernede,  R.  E.       . 
June  24,  Gurney,  Mrs. 
Oct.  21,  Hitchings,  F.  W.     . 
Oct.  22,  Owen, Charles. 
Oct.  24,  Scott,  Forrester 
Oct.  24,  Galsworthy,  John    . 
Oct.  25,  Sedgwick,  W. 

Donations,  1906. 

Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  Fund    . 
Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 
Dec.  13,  Hardie,  R.    . 
Dec.  28,  Egbert,  Henry      . 


£  s.  d. 

050 

500 

050 

200 

050 

0  10  0 

0  5 

050 

050 

110 

110 


0 


Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin 

Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs. 

Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice 

Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harcourt 

Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 

Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     . 

Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna 

Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure 

Feb.  13,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine 

Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N.   . 

Feb.  16,Travers,  Miss  Rosalind  . 

March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch. 

March  11,  Eggar,  A.  .. 

March  22,  Hardy,  Harold   . 

April  13,  Wylie,  Alexander  C.     . 

May  13,  Wood,  Lawson 

July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  . 

Oct.  19,  Charter,  Miss  Edith  A.  . 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
•of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 
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COMMITTEE   NOTES. 


THE  October  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  society  on  the  14th, 
at  4  o'clock. 

The  committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
seventy-four  members  and  associates  were  elected. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  applications  ever 


received  between  the  July  and  October  meetings, 
and  brings  the  total  for  the  current  year  up  to 
209,  which,  again,  is  the  largest  number  elected  up 
to  October  in  any  year  since  the  society's  founda- 
tion. The  committee  consider,  therefore,  they 
may  congratulate  the  society  upon  the  strong 
support  it  continues  to  receive  from  the  owners  of 
copyright  property  in  all  branches,  for  the  elections 
do  not  comprise  merely  writers  of  fiction,  but  the 
writers  of  'belles  kftres,  medical,  scientific,  historical 
and  other  works. 

After  the  elections  one  or  two  small  matters 
came  before  the  committee  for  discussion.  First, 
the  question  of  purchase  of  office  furniture  was 
considered,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
obtain  estimates.  One  case,  which  the  society 
had  already  taken  up,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  member  to  complete  his  contract 
with  the  publisher,  had  been  unsuccessful,  was 
considered  by  the  committee,  who  instructed  the 
secretary  to  inform  the  member  that  until  the 
contract  had  been  completed  they  could  take  no 
further  steps. 

The  committee  decided  to  print  a  publisher's 
agreement  in  full  in  one  of  the  future  issues  of  The 
Author,  with  the  name  of  the  publisher  concerned, 
and  comments  by  the  secretary. 

The  Association  Litteraire  et  Artistique 
Internationale,  founded  by  Victor  Hugo,  submitted 
to  the  committee  certain  questions  relating  to  the 
position  of  Holland  in  regard  to  the  Berne  Con- 
vention, as  there  was  some  possibility  of  the  ques- 
tion being  debated  in  the  Dutch  Chamber,  and  in 
consequence,  the  Association  was  anxious  to  obtain 
evidence  from  different  countries  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Convention  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  present  position  of  Holland.  The  committee 
instructed  the  secretary  to  forward  to  the  associa- 
tion answers  to  the  questions  submitted,  and  if 
possible  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty's  Minister  at 
the  Hague  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Dutch  Chamber. 

The  secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  liberal 
donations  from  two  members  of  the  society,  as 
tokens  of  appreciation  of  the  society's  success  in 
obtaining  moneys  due  to  them.  The  committee 
instructed  the  secretary  to  convey  their  thanks  to 
the  members  concerned. 

The  secretary  reported  to  the  committee  the 
cases  which  had  been  taken  up,  by  the  sanction  of 
the  chairman,  during  the  vacation.  Four  cases 
had  been  taken  in  hand,  three  of  which  had  been 
settled,  the  fourth  being  in  the  course  of  favourable 
negotiation. 

Five  resignations  were  laid  before  the  committee 
and  accepted  by  them. 
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Cases. 

DURING  the  past  month  nineteen  cases  have 
come  into  the  society's  hands  for  settlement.  The 
first  referred  to  the  claim  of  one  of  the  members  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  bankruptcy.  This  is  in  course 
of  negotiation,  but  as  yet  unsettled.  Thirteen  cases 
referred  to  money  due  to  members.  One  dealing 
with  infringement  of  copyright  has  been  settled. 
One  for  a  liquidated  amount  on  accounts  has  been 
placed  with  others — previous  claims — against  the 
same  publishing  house  in  the  hands  of  the  society's 
solicitors.  Of  the  remaining  eleven,  three  have 
been  settled  and  the  others  are  still  open.  If  no 
favourable  answer  is  received  they  will  be  placed 
before  the  committee  with  a  view  to  taking  legal 
action.  There  have  been  three  demands  for  MSS. 
In  two  cases  the  MSS.  have  been  returned,  and  the 
third  is  still  open.  One  case  for  accounts  has  been 
settled  by  the  rendering  of  the  accounts. 

The  last  case  is  rather  au  extraordinary  one. 
An  author  in  his  early  days  sold  a  story  to  an 
English  magazine.  The  story  was  not  copyrighted 
in  America.  Since,  the  date  of  its  publication  the 
author  has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  pirates,  finding  that  the  copy- 
right was  not  secured  in  the  States,  should  take 
the  story  and  publish  it  in  that  country  ;  but  this 
is  not  all  thao  has  taken  place  in  the  present 
instance.  The  story  bus  been  published  almost 
verbatim  in  a  paper  in  Philadelphia  under  another 
name,  with  the  name  of  another  writer  attached. 
The  secretary  has  written  to  the  editor  pointing 
out  what  has  taken  place,  for  it  seems  to  be  quite 
clear  that  the  editor  could  not  have  known  that 
the  story  was  written  by  the  author  whom  the 
society  represented.  The  secretary  is  now  awaiting 
an  answer  from  the  States. 

Most  of  the  cases  left  open  from  last  month  have 
been  settled.  Three  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  society's  solicitors  and  are  in  the  course  of 
favourable  negotiation.  One  other  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactory position,  and  though  at  present  it  is 
not  ready  for  the  society's  solicitors,  it  may  have 
to  be  placed  in  their  hands  eventually. 


October  Elections. 


Arbuthnot,      Mrs.      P. 

Stewart-Miickenzie. 
Baraett,  John 
Barney,     Miss     Laura 

Clifford. 

Beach,  Mrs.  W.F.  Hicks 


Northwood  House,  East 

Grinstead,  Sussex. 
Woodbury,   Bec-kenham. 
c/o  Messrs.   Munroe   & 

Co.,    7,    Hue    Scribe, 

Paris. 
Witcombe      Park, 

Gloucester. 


Biggs,  Arthur  H. 
Bland,  Miss  Lilian  E.  . 
Boggs,  Miss  Winifred  . 
Brebner,  Percy  James  . 

Bree,  Olive  . 

Brockington,     W.    A., 

M.A. 
Brown,  R.  Grant 

Burge,    C.   0.,   M.Inst. 

P  T? 

Butcher,  S.  H.,  M.P.     . 
Cawker,   John  (Wilson 

Crauford). 
Charter,  Miss  Edith  A. 

Chaytor.TheRev.H.J. 
Chesterton,  G.  K. 
Chorley,  Herbert  . 
Craig,  R.  S. . 

Dalrymple  -  Hay,     Mrs. 

J.  B.  M. 
Davey,  Richard  Patrick 

Boyle. 
Deacon,  Renee  M. 

Denley,  James  Robert   . 

Dowson,  Mrs.  Rosina 
Filippi. 

Duff,  Miss  Nora    . 

Ffoulkes,  Miss  Con- 
stance Jocelyn. 

Galsworthy,  John 

Gregory,  Lady  Augusta 

Harte,  Mrs.  Edith  Bagot 

Henniker,     The     Hon. 

Mrs.  Arthur. 
Hill,  J.  Arthur    . 


Hitchings,    Francis    N. 

W. 

Holbrooke,  Joseph 
Hughes,  H.  0.      . 


102,  "West  Hill,  Putney, 
S.W. 

Tobarcooran,  Carnmoney, 
Belfast,  Ireland. 

Aughdon,  Ormskirk, 
Lanes. 

"  Wimblehurst,"  Blen- 
heim Gardens,  Wal- 
lington. 

The  Cottage,  Wickford, 
Essex. 

Birstall,  Leicester. 

East  India  United  Ser- 
vice Club. 

24,  Park  Road,  Chis- 
wick,  W. 

6,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 

Bridgend. 

12,  Woodgrange  Avenue, 
Baling,  W. 

6,  Shearwood  Road, 
Broomhill,  Sheffield. 

48, 0  verstrand  Mansions, 
Battersea. 

East  Bergholt,  Col- 
chester. 

Richmond  Park  Avenue, 
Bournemouth. 

43,  Eaton  Rise,  Baling, 
W. 

200,  Ashley  Gardens, 
S.W. 

53,Gwendwr  Road,West 
Kensington. 

Natal  Bank  Chambers, 
Durban,  Natal. 

76,  Woodstock  Road, 
Oxford. 

11,     Pelham     Crescent, 

S.W. 

14,  Addison  Road,  W. 
Coole   Nark,    Gort,    co. 

Galway. 
Ladies'  Army  and  Navy 

Club. 

13,  Stratford  Place,  W. 

Wensley  Bank,  Thorn- 
ton, Bradford,  York- 
shire. 

Shalford,  Guildford. 

River  Nook. 
37,     Southwick    Street, 
Hyde  Park,  W. 
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Hyamson,  Albert  M.     . 
Keane,  Cliff 

Kearton,  Richard 
Leeds,  Miss  E.  C.  M.    . 
Lorenz,  T.,  Ph.  D. 

McCracken,  Mrs.  George 

(L.  A.  M.  Priestley)  . 

McDonnell,  Michael  P.  J. 

Macllwaine,        Herbert 

Charles. 
Mackie,  John 

MaeKinlay,  Malcolm 

Sterling. 
Marriott-Hodgkins,  Miss 

Jessie. 
Marshall,  Agnes  . 

Marshal],  Archibald 
O'Brien,  The  Rev.  G.  E. 

Osier,    William,     M.D., 

F.R.S. 
Owen,  Charles 

Postgate,  John  Percival 

Readymoney,  Nasarvanji 
Jivanji. 

Richmond,  John    . 
Ritchie.  James 


Savill,  Thomas  D.,  M.D., 

Lond. 
Scott,  Mrs.  A.  B.  . 

Scott,  G.  Forrester 

Sedgwick,  William 

Sellers,  Edith 

Serrell,  Miss  Alys  F.     . 

Shackleton,  Ernest 
Henry. 


Sharpley,  Hugo 


34,   Brondesbury   Road, 

N.W. 
19,       Harlesden      Park 

Parade,       Harlesden, 

N.W. 
"  Westbury,"    Caterham 

Valley,  Surrey. 
5,    Lansdowne    Terrace, 

Hampton  Wick. 
Fir    Cottage,    Ightham, 

Kent. 
Seafield  House,  Bangor, 

Ireland,  N. 
5,  Coleherne  Road,  Red- 

clifle  Square,  S.W. 
7k,   Grove   End    Road, 

N.W. 

Authors'  Club,  4,  White- 
hall Court,  S.W. 
84,   New   Bond  Street, 

W. 
7 ,       Finchley       Road, 

Child's  Hill,  N.W. 
Barme,  Crol'thill  Avenue, 

Uddington,  Scotland. 
The      Watch       House, 

Winchelsea.  Sussex. 
Bosley    Vicarage, 

Macclesfield. 


Southernwood,  South- 
cote  Road,  Reading. 

54,  Bateman  Street, 
Cambridge. 

Schoeu  House,  Wode- 
house  Road,  Fort, 
Bombay,  India. 

7,  Campden  Hill  Square. 

10,  Succoth  Gardens, 
Murrayfield,  Edin- 
burgh. 

66,  Harley  Street,  W. 

Gran sden,  Chelten- 
ham 

Lywood  House,  Ar- 
dingly,  Sussex. 

Elmcote,  Godalming. 

Sudbury,  Harrow. 

Haddon  Lodge,  Stal- 
bridge,  Dorset. 

Britisli  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, 9,  Regent 
Street,  Waterloo  Place, 
S.W. 

Harley  Court,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 


Smith,  Miss  Vere  Sydney 
Sprigg,  Stanhope  W. 

Starling,      Ernest     H., 

M.D,  F.R.S. 
Taylor,  Edward  Henry, 

M.D. 
Tennant,    Lady     . 

Tovey,    The     Rev. 

Duncan  C. 
Trelawny,  Paul 
Walton,  Mrs.  Mary  Ella 
Welsh,  Robert 

Williamson,  W.  H. 

Young,  Ernest,  B.Sc.     . 

Two  members  do  not 
or  addresses  printed. 


10,  St.  Leonard's  Ter- 
race, Chelsea,  S.W. 

The  Standard  Offices, 
104,  Shoe  Lane,  B.C. 

40,  West  End  Lane, 
N.W. 

77,  Merrion  Square  S., 
Dublin. 

34,  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
S.W. 

Worplesdon  Rectory, 
Guildford. 


29,     Comiston      Road, 

Edinburgh. 
51,  Upper  Bedford 

Place,  W.C. 
Lower  School,  Harrow. 

desire  either  their  names 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


AKT. 

RUBENS.     By  HOPE   REA.      (Bell's   Miniature   Series  of 
Painters.)     6J  x  4.     64  pp.     Bell.     1*.  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

HUGO  WOLF.    By  E.  NEWMAN.    (The  New  Library  of 

Music).     8}  x  5J.     279  pp.     Methuen.     It.  6d.  n. 
WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM.     A  Diary.    Edited  by  H.  ALLING- 

HAM  and  D.  RADFORD.     9  x  of.     404  pp.     Macmillan. 

1--'*.  n. 
MEMOIRS  OF  MISTRAL.     Rendered  into  English  by  CON- 

STANCE ELIZABETH  MAUD.     Lyrics  from  the  Provencal 

by  ALMA  STRETTKLL  (Mrs.  Laurence  Harrison).    5J  x 

8J.     336  pp.     Arnold.     12*.  6d.  n. 
PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OP  HENRY  IRVING.  By  BRAM 

STOKER.    9x6.     xvii.  +  480  pp.     Heinemann.     6«.  n. 
THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  ANTOINETTE.     From  the  French  of 

G.  LENOTRE.     By  MRS.  RODOLPH  STAWELL.    9x6. 

six.  +  300  pp.     Heinmann.     10*.  n. 
THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.    A  Selection  from  her 

Majesty's  Correspondence  between  the  years  1837-1861. 

Published  by  authority  of  his  Majesty  the  King.     Edited 

by  A.  C.  BENSON.  M.  A.,  AND  VISCOUNT  ESHER,  K.C.B. 

3  vols.     9J  x  6,     XIX.  +  641  +575  +  66U  pp.     Murray. 

£3  3s.  n. 
GEORGE  SAND  AND  HER  LOVERS.    By  FRANCIS  GRIBBLE. 

9  x  5j,  XX.  +  375  pp.     Nash.     l.w'.  n. 
A  PRINCESS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD.    I'.y  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE. 

9  x    5J,  XIV.  +  333  pp.     Methuen.     12s.  6/1.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

DRAMAS  IN  DUODECIMO.     Abstracts  and  Brief  Chronicles 
By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE.    8  x  5J.  vi.  +  319  pp. 


of  Youth. 
Black.     5*. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  DEEP.  Being  some  further  adventures 
of  Frank  Brown.  By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN.  7j  x  5. 
x.  +  372  pp.  Nisbet.  6*. 
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HARRIET   HAKE.    Written  and  illustrated  by  ARTHUR 

LAYARD.    5|  x  4J.    87  pp.     Nisbet.    Is.  n. 
THE  DOLL  DOCTOR.    By  E.  V.  LUCAS.    6J  x   i$.    15pp. 

Allen.     Is.  6d. 
A  BAD  THREE  WEEKS.    ByR.  JACBEHNS.    Illustrated  by 

A.  TALBOT  SMITH.     74  x  5J.    248  pp.     Wells  Gardner. 

2s.   ("/. 
OLD    FRIENDS    WITH    NEW    FACES.      English  Nursery 

Rhymes.     Translated  into   French  and  set  to  music  by 

SUSAN,  COUNTESS  OF  MALMESBURY.    10  x  7J.   100  pp. 

Longmans.     3s.  fid.  n. 
FAIRIES  I  HAVE  MET.      By  MRS.  RODOLPH  STAWELL. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  E.  DuLAC.     8  x  6£.     117  pp. 

Lane.     3*.  fid. 
THE  MONARCHS  OE  MERRY  ENGLAND.    WILLIAM  I.  TO 

RICHARD  III.     Humorous  Rhymes  of  Historical  Times. 

By  R.  CARSE.    Illustrated  by  W.  HEATH  ROBINSON. 

114  x  8|.     Alf.  Cooke.     2s.  6d. 
GOOD  QUEEN  BESS,  1533—1603.    Illustrated  by  J.  HAS-' 

SAL.     9  x  11|    Natt-     3*- 
RAY  AND  FAIRY.    By  L.  E.  TIDDBMAN.    74   x   5.    126 

pp.     S.  P.  C.  K.     1*. 
THE  SHADOW  OF  A  CLOUD.    By  AUSTIN  CLARE.    7J  x  5. 

126  pp.     S.  P.  C.  K.     1*. 
BARBARA'S  BEHAVIOUR.    By  M.  BRAMSTON.    7f    x    5. 

222  pp.     S.  P.  C.  K.     2s. 
THE  STORY  OP  DOROTHY.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN.    7J    x 

5.    221  pp.    S.  P.  C.  K.    2*. 
THE   GENERAL   AND   His    DAUGHTER.      By   FRANCES 

ARMSTRONG.     7|  x  5.    384  pp.     S.P.C.K. 
Puss  IN  BOOTS.     81  pp.     THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD. 

69  pp.     FAIRY  TALES  IN  RHYME.     By  GLADYS  DAVID- 
SON.   6  x  4}.    Allenson.     1*.  n.  each. 
KING'S  DAUGHTERS.     A  Picture  of  the  Days  of  Jeremiah. 

By  M.  BRAMSTON.     74  x  4f    152pp.     1*.  6d.    National 

Society's  Depository. 
THE    ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  SIEGES.    By    E.  GILLIAT. 

7|  x  5J,     3.">2  pp.     Seeley.     5s. 
THE    ADVENTURES    OF    TIMOTHY.    By   E.   C   KENYON. 

(The  Boy's  Own  Series.)     8    x   54,    302  pp.    R.   T.   S. 

2g.  6d. 

FICTION. 

THE  WONDROUS  WIFE.     By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT.    7|  x 

5.     318  pp.     Nash.     6*. 
THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  UNSEEN.     By  BARRY  PAIN  and 

JAMES  BLYTH.     74  x  4|.     295  pp.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

6*. 
THESE   THREE.    By   MRS.  FRED  REYNOLDS.    7f   x   5. 

viii.  +  311  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     6*. 
THE  CABLK-MAN.    By  WEATHERBY  CHESNEY.    7j  x  4|. 

320  pp.     Chatto  and  Windus.     6*. 

CONSPIRATORS.     By  E.   PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM.     Illus- 
trated.    7|  x  5.     320  pp.     Ward  Lock.     6s. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BEKTHOLD  DARNLEY.    Edited  by 

WILKINSON  SHERHEN.    7j  x  5.   2H7  pp.   Griffiths.    6s. 
THE  CONVERT.      By    ELIZABETH    ROBINS.      7j    x    5. 

350  pp.     Methucn.     6s. 
THE    SHUTTLE.      By    FRANCIS    HODGSON    BURNETT. 

7J  x  5.     512  pp.     Heinemann.     (i.t. 
LAID    UP   IN    LAVENDER.      By  STANLEY   J.  WEYMAN. 

74  x  :,.    314  pp.     Smith,  Elder.     6*. 
LISHEEN  :  OR,  THE  TEST  OF  THE  SPIRITS.   By  THE  VERY 

KEV.  CANON  P.  A.  SHEEHAN,  D.D.    8  x  5J.     454  pp. 

I,(.ii'_'iiiaiis.     6s. 
THE   ilorsK  OF  MURGATROYD.      By  C.   C.   ANDREWS. 

7|  x  5.    342  pp.     Cassell.     («. 
TIIK  SQUARE  PE«.    By  W.  E.  NORRIS.     74x5.    328pp. 

.     6*. 
ALL  MOONSHINE.    By  R.  WHITEING.     8  x  5§.    269pp. 

Hurst  and  Blaekett.     6*. 


THE  COMPANY'S  SERVANT.    By  B.  M.  CROKER.    7J  x  5. 

341  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     6s. 
MAFOOTA.     By  DOLF    WYLLARDE.      8   x    5J.    329  pp. 

Hurst  and  Blackett.     61. 
THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF  FALCONER  THRING.     By  CON- 

STANTINE  RALLI.   8  x  5J.  347  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

6*. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  HUGH  RENDAL.    By  LIONEL  PORT- 
MAN.     74  x  5.     313  pp.     Heinemann.     6s. 
HER  CONVICT.    By  M.  E.  BRADDON.    8  x  5J.    368  pp. 

Hurst  and  Blackett.     6s. 
THE  ANGEL  OF  FORGIVENESS.      By  ROSA  N.  CAREX 

7j    x    5.     434  pp.     Macmillan.     6.1. 
A   WOMAN   FROM  THE   SEA.      A  Romance  of  '93.      By 

J.   BLOUNDELLE-BURTON.     7J  x   5.    374  pp.     Nash. 

6*. 
VIDA;   OR,  THE  IRON  LORD  OF  KIRKTOWN.    By  S.  R. 

CROCKETT.    8J  x  5.     399  pp.     J.  Clarke.     6s. 
A  SOUL  FROM  THE  PIT.     By  W.  M.  GALLICHAN  ("  Geof- 
frey Mortimer).     7J  x  5.     420  pp.     Nntt.     6s. 
OUR  FATAL  SHADOWS.    By  THE  HON.   MRS.    ARTHUR 

HENNIKER.     8  x  5J.     284  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

6s. 
THE   LIFE  ADVENTUROUS.     By  J.   MACKIE.    74    x    5. 

403  pp.     Jarrold.     6s. 
AN  INNOCENT  IMPOSTOR.    By  MAXWELL  GRAY.    Cheap 

Edition.     8j  x  6.     126pp.     J.  Long.     6d. 
AN  ARISTOCRATIC  DETECTIVE.    By  R.  MARSH.    Cheap 

Edition.     8£  x  5J.     128  pp.     Digby  Long.     6d. 
THE     CONQUERESS.     By  GEORGE    OHNET.     Authorised. 

Translated    by    F.    RoiHWELL.     7|     x     4|.     313    pp. 

Windus. 
KING    SOLOMON'S    MINES.      By    H.   RIDER  HAGGARD. 

6J  x  4.     xiii.  +  356  pp.     (Cassell's  Pocket  Editions  of 

Famous  Works.)     Cassell.     2s.  n. 
THE  DIAMOND  SHIP.    By  MAX  PEMBERTON.    7|   x    5. 

vi.  +  348  pp.     Cassell.    6s. 
PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE  HILLS.    By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

7  x  4J.     336  pp.     Macmillan.     5s.  n. 
THE  STOOPING  LADY.    By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.    7j  x  5. 

400  pp.     Macmillan.     6». 
THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS.    By  S.  C.  GRIER.    7|  x  5. 

360  pp.     Blackwood.  6*. 
SERAPHICA.    By  JUSTIN  HDNTLY  MCCARTHY.    8  x  5J. 

346  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     6s. 
PURPLE  HEATHER.      By  ALAN  ST.   AUBYN.      7J  x  5. 

315  pp.     J.  Long.     6*. 
THE  EDDY.    By  HICCARDO  STEPHENS.    7|  x  5.    367  pp. 

Blackwood.     6*. 
THE  PLOTTERS  OF  PEKIN.    By  CARLTON  DAWE.     7J  x  5. 

299  pp.     Nash.     6s. 
His  FIRST   LEAVE.     By  L.   ALLEN  BARKER.    7|  x  5. 

309  pp.     Arnold.     6s. 
LORD  CAMMARLBIGH'S  SECRET.    A  fairy  story  of  to-day. 

B>  ROY  HORNIMAN.     74  x  5.     330  pp.     Chatto  and 

Windus.     6s. 

THE  BOATS  OF  THE  "  GLEN-CARRIG."    By  W.  H.  HODG- 
SON.. 7J  x  5.     312  pp.     Chapman  and  Hall.     6*. 
THE  BRUSHWOOD  BOY.    By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.    With 

illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND.      84  x  5J.     92  pp. 

Macmillan.     6s. 
BENITA.      By    H.    RIDER    HAGGARD.    Cheap     edition. 

7J  x  5.     344  pp.     Cassell.     Is.  n. 
THE    HISTORY    OF    MILAN    UNDER  THE   SFORZA.     By 

CECILIA  M.  ADY.     Edited  by  EDWARD  ARMSTRONG. 

9  x  5|.     351  pp.     Methuen.     10s.  fid.  n. 
BUNKUM.    By  FRANK  RICHARDSON.    74    x   5.    318  pp. 

Nash.    6s. 
A  BREACH  OF  PROMISE.    By  ELEANOR  HOLMES.   7|  x  5. 

343  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     6s. 
PIGSKIN  AND  PETTICOAT.  By  HELEN  MATHERS.  74  x  5. 

351  pp.    Nash.    6s. 
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THE  BOOK  OP  FRUIT  BOTTLING.  By  EDITH  BRADLEY 
and  MAY  CEOOKE.  (Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening.) 
7J  x  5.  99  pp.  Lane.  2s.  6d.  n. 

MY  ROCK-GAEDEN.  By  REGINALD  FABRER.  8  x  5J. 
xii.  +  303  pp.  Arnold.  7*.  6d.  n. 

HISTORY. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  OUR  TIME.  From  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Accession  of  King  Edward  VII. 
By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY.  New  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  7}  x  5.  574  pp.  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

LITERARY. 

A    SHORT    HISTORY  OP  INDIAN  LITERATURE.    By  E. 

HORRWITZ,  with  an  introduction  by  PROFESSOR  T.   W. 

RHYS  DAVIDS.    7|    x    5.    xxiii.   +    188   pp.    Unwin. 

2s.  6d.  n. 
Siu  GAWAIN  AND  THE  LADY  OP  LYS.    Translated  by 

JESSIE  L.  WESTON.    Illustrated  by  MORRIS  M.  WIL- 
LIAMS.    5|  x   4.     xvi.  +  103  pp.     Nutt.     2s.  n. 
GEORGE  MEREDITH,  NOVELIST,  POET,  REFORMER.    By  M. 

STURGE  HENDERSON.    7|    x     5,    324    pp.    Methuen. 

6s. 

MILITARY. 
WELLINGTON'S   CAMPAIGNS.     PENINSULA — WATERLOO. 

1808 — 1815.    Also  MOORE'S  CAMPAIGN  OP  CORUNNA. 

(For    Military    Students.)      By    MAJOR-GEN.    C.    W. 

ROBINSON,    C.B.      8J    x    5J.      743   pp.      Hugh    Rees. 

8s.  fid.  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POPULAR  FALLACIES.  By  A.  S.  E.  ACKERMAN.  8i  x  5J. 
312  pp.  Cassell.  6s.  n. 

MUSIC. 

ENGLISH  FOLK-SONG  :  SOME  CONCLUSIONS.  By  C.  J. 
SHARP.  10  x  7J.  xvi.  +  143  pp.  EHmpUa  and 
Novello.  7*.  6(7.  n. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  BIRDS  OP  RUTLAND.  By  REGINALD  HAINES.  With 
a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  E.  F.  T.  BENNETT.  R.  H. 
Porter.  5*.  n. 

THE  FAIRYLAND  OP  LIVING  THINGS.  By  R.  KEARTON, 
F.Z.S.  7x5.  182  pp.  Cassell.  3*.  6d. 


PAMPLETS. 

WOMAN'S  SECRET.     By    ELIZABETH    ROBINS. 
worth  :  The  Garden  City  Press.    fid. 


Letch- 


PHILOSOPHY. 

BEYOND  GOOD  AND  EVIL.  Prelude  to  a  Philosophy  of  the 
Future.  By  F.  NIETZSCHE.  Authorised  Translation  by 
HELEN  ZIMMERN.  7£  x  5.  268  pp.  The  Good 
European  Society.  5*.  n. 

POETRY. 
POEMS    OLD    AND    NEW.      By  MARGARET    L.  WOODS. 

7|  x  5.     178  pp.     Macmillan.     4s.  6d,  n. 
THE  SKAITH  OF  GUILLARDUN.      By  C.  WHITWORTH 

WYNNE.     9  x  5  j.    99  pp.     Kegan  Paul.    6s.  n. 
NEW    POEMS.      By    H.    TR'ENCH.       8  x  6|.      130  pp. 

Methuen. 
SONGS  OP  LIFE  AND  LOVE.    By  MAY  ALDINGTON.    7i  x 

5.    63  pp.    Nuttall.    1*.  n. 
THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  DORA  SIGERSON  SHORTER. 

With  an  introduction  by  GEORGE  MEREDITH.     8  x  5i. 

xvi.  +  292  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     6s. 
THE  DAYS  OF  THE  FLOOD.     An  Epic  in  Three  Cantos. 

By  A.  E.  CALEB.     10J  x  7J.    49  pp.     Stock.    3*.  fid.  n. 


REPRINTS. 

THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  and  Miuor  Poems.  By  GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER.  Done  into  Modern  English  by  PROFESSOR 
SKEAT.  (The  King's  Classics.)  6  x  4J.  xxxi.  +  168  pp. 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1*.  6rf.  n. 

THE  GENTLEST  ART.  A  Choice  of  Letters  by  Entertain- 
ing Hands.  Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  6f  x  44,.  xvi.  + 
422  pp.  Methuen.  os. 

SCIENCE. 

PIONEERS  OF  EVOLUTION.  FROM  THALES  TO  HUXLEY. 
With  Intermediate  Chapter  on  the  Causes  of  Arrest  of  the 
Movement.  By  E.  CLODD.  Revised  Edition.  8£  x  5J. 
252pp.  Cassell.  5s.  n. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

CRIMINALS  AND  CRIME.  Some  Facts  and  Suggestions. 
By  SIB  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  8J  x  r>-|. 
xii.  +  182  pp.  Nisbet.  5*.  n. 

SPORT. 
THE  SCIENCE  OP  DBY  FLY  FISHING  AND  SALMON  FLY 

FISHING.     By  F.   G.  SHAW,  F.G.S.    9J   x   6,  296  pp. 

Murray.     10*.  6rf.  n. 
THE  COMPLETE  AIR-GUNNER.     By  R.  B     TOWNSESD. 

7i  x  4|,  88  pp.     Upcott  Gill.     It.  n. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

CABINET  WORK  AND  JOINERY.  Edited  by  P.  N.  HAS- 
LUCK.  9|  x  6|.  568  pp.  Cassell.  7s.  6d.  n. 

THEOLOGY. 

THE  RELIGION  OP  A  HERETIC.  By  THE  REV.  D.  F- 
STEWART,  M.A.  7J  x  5.  91  pp.  The  Open  Road 
Publishing  Co.  Is.  n.  paper  cover,  2*.  n.  cloth. 

NOTES  ON  NEW  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By  EDWIN  A. 
ABBOTT.  9J  x  5f.  xxix.  +  312  pp.  Black.  7*.  6d.  n. 

MISSION  PREACHING  FOR  A  YEAR.  Being  a  series  of  80 
Original  Mission  Sermons  for  Every  Sunday  and  the 
Chief  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  REV. 
W.  HENRY  HUNT.  Part  1,  7$  X  5.  208  pp.  Skeff- 
ington.  2.«.  (til.  n. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK.  What  It  Is  and  How  We  Should 
Use  It.  By  THE  REV.  PERCY  DEARMER.  Illustrated 
Edition.  5  x  3|.  63  pp.  Mowbray.  6d.  n. 

WHAT  is  FAITH.  A  Hermit's  Epistle  to  Some  that  are 
Without.  By  JOHN  HUNTLEY  SKRINE.  8  x  5J.  xvi. 
+  337  pp.  Longmans.  5,«.  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

THE  GHOSTS  OF  PICCADILLY.  By  G.  S.  STREET.  9  x  5f. 
x.  +  285  pp.  Constable.  10s.  6d.  n. 

TRAVEL. 

THINGS  SEEN  IN  EGYPT.  By  CLIVE  HOLLAND.  6  x  4$. 
253  pp.  Seeley.  2s.  n. 


LITERARY,   DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


WE  are  requested  by  Mrs.  Hubert  Bland  to 
state    that   her   book   "The  Enchanted 
Castle  "  and  her  poem  "  Inasmuch  as  I 
Did  it  Not "  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  will  be 
published — as  is  all  her  literary  work — under  her 
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nom-de-plume  "  E.  Nesbit,"  a  fact  that  our  note 
did  not  make  clear. 

We  are  also  requested  to  supplement  our  notice 
of  the  Neolith  in  the  preceding  number  with  the 
following  notes.  The  Neolith  offers  twenty-four 
original  lithographs  and  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
of  literature  for  12s.  6d.  annually.  There  will  be 
lithographs  by  Brangwyn,  Sullivan,  Steinler,  etc., 
and  literary  contributions  by  G.  B.  Shaw,  Andrew 
Lang,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Maurice  Hewlett,  etc. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Gardner, 
the  Neolith,  Royalty  Chambers,  Dean  Street, 
Soho,  W. 

"The  Golden  Horseshoe,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Aitken, 
which  was  published  last  month  in  America,  is 
being  brought  out  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Greening  &  Co.  We  learn  that  in  America  10,000 
copies  were  sold  before  publication. 

Messrs.  Longmans  will  shortly  publish  a  novel 
by  Mr.  Eyre  Hussey,  entitled  "  That  Little  -  -  ?  " 
The  story  deals  with  a  youth,  a  girl  and  a  dog, 
some  pepper,  quackery  and  a  "  professor." 

"  With  Friends  Unseen  :  Thoughts  for  Those  in 
Vi  Sorrow,"  selected  and  arranged  by  Miss  Violet 
Trench,  has  been  issued  as  a  booklet  by  Messrs. 
Masters.  "  This  small  collection  of  thoughts  "- 
says  the  preface — "  is  offered  to  the  sorrowful  and 
the  lonely  .  .  .  in  the  hope  that  here  may  be  found, 
put  into  words,  something  of  what  their  desolate 
hearts  have  felt ;  and  that  it  may  help  to  remind 
them  of  the  Great  Fraternity  of  Sorrow,  that  they 
are  not  alone  in  their  loneliness." 

Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  will  shortly  publish, 
through  Messrs.  Bell,  her  first  novel.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Story  of  an  Alpine  Winter,"  and  the  whole 
of  the  action  takes  place  at  St.  Moritz  and  Davos- 
Platz.  Many  of  the  characters  are  those  of  well- 
known  visitors  to  the  Engadine,  referred  to  under 
their  own  names.  A  cheap  edition  of  the  same 
author's  "  Adventures  on  the  Roof  of  the  World  " 
will  also  make  an  early  appearance. 

The  Alpine  circle  of  the  Lyceum  Club  is  now  in 
process  of  organisation,  with  Miss  Adeline  Edwards 
as  secretary  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  as  president. 
It  hopes  to  do  for  women  all  that  the  Alpine  Club 
does  for  men,  especially  in  the  facilities  it  will 
offer  for  consulting  a  first-rate  Alpine  library. 

A  hunter's  book,  "  Newfoundland  and  its 
Untrodden  Ways,"  by  J.  G.  Millais,  is  being 
published  by  Messrs.  Longmans.  It  deals  mainly 
with  the  natural  history  and  the  chase  of  wild 
animals  and  birds  of  Newfoundland,  but  in  addi- 
tion the  author  has  endeavoured  to  set  forth  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
of  that  island  and  the  Micmac  Indians,  purposely 
refraining  from  saying  much  on  social  life  or  of 
the  various  phases  of  Newfoundland  politics.  There 
are  many  illustrations,  including  two  maps. 


Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  West,  Chief  Justice  of 
Bombay  during  the  conflict  of  the  King's  Court 
with  the  East  India  Company,  under  the  title  of 
"  Bombay  in  the  Days  of  George  IV.,"  will  shortly 
be  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans.  The  editor  is 
Mr.  F.  D.  Drevvitt,  and  some  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  are  included  in  the  book. 

Messrs.  Longmans  will  shortly  issue  a  work  in  * 
two  volumes,  entitled  "  England  in  the  Seven  > 
Years'  War,"  by  Julian  S.  Corbett.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  army  and  navy  under 
Pitt's  direction  during  the  struggle  with  France, 
the  naval  side  of  the  operations  being  especially 
developed.  Some  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
vexed  question  of  Bute's  treatment  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  the  Peace,  through  the  courtesy  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  has  placed  at  the  author's  disposal 
the  Viri-Solar  correspondence  in  his  possession. 

Miss  Frances  Slaughter  publishes,  through 
Messrs.  Longmans,  "'The  One  Dog'  and  'The 
Others,'"  which  has  appeared  simultaneously  in 
this  country  and  America.  The  book  is  a  study 
of  canine  character,  and  has  many  illustrations 
from  drawings  and  from  photographs. 

"  Lisheen  :  A  Story  of  Modern  Irish  Life,"  and 
"  Parerga,"  being  the  second  series  of  "  Under  the 
Cedars  and  the  Stars,"  by  The  Very  Rev.  Canon 
P.  A.  Sheehan,  have  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans. 

The  Illustrated  Monthly  for  November  contains, 
inter  alia,  the  first  chapter  of  a  new  serial  by  Miss 
Rose  Harrison,  entitled  "  Dangerous  Surround- 
ings." The  illustrations  to  the  story  have  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge. 

We  have  received  from  Capetown  the  eleventh 
number  of  the  Mountain  Club  Annual,  edited 
by  ilr.  S.  Y.  Ford.  This  excellently  got-up  and 
illustrated  publication,  besides  purely  club  matter, 
contains  many  articles  of  general  interest,  such 
as  "  Across  Basutoland  on  Horseback,"  "  The 
Mountains  of  Vergil  and  Horace,"  and  "  In  a 
Himalayan  Avalanche."  We  learn,  moreover, 
that  there  are  fifty-eight  ways  of  climbing  up 
Table  Mountain,  and  presume — though  we  are  not 
told  this — that  there  are  fifty-nine  ways  of  getting 
down. 

This  is  the  last  number  that  will  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Ford,  ae  he  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Natal  Witness  in  Maritzburg.  He  has  also  lately 
written  a  brochure  on  the  health  resorts  of  the 
Western  Province  of  Cape  Colony,  which  has  been 
published  by  the  Cape  Colonial  Government. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Milly 
and  Oily "  will  be  issued  shortly  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin.  It  is  the  story  of  a  visit  paid  by  two 
children  with  their  parents  to  the  home  of  the 
Arnolds  in  the  Lake  Country. 

Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  story  "  The  Broken  Road," 
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now  running  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  is  to  be 
published  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder. 

A  novel,  entitled  "  Sheaves," — now  appearing 
serially  in  the  Queen — by  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  will 
be  published  in  book  form  in  January.  Mr.  Ben- 
son is  at  present  working  at  another,  the  title  of 
which  is  at  present  uncertain,  dealing  with  modern 
life.  When  that  is  finished  he  purposes  writing  a 
play. 

"  A  Great  Punch  Editor  :  Being  the  Life, 
Letters  and  Diaries  of  Shirley  Brooks,"  by  George 
Somes  Layard,  is  announced  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons.  In  this  volume,  which  has  many  illustra- 
tions, the  subject  of  the  memoir  is  presented  to 
readers  in  aspects  corresponding  to  his  many-sided 
character. 

The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company  have 
brought  out  a  collection  of  essays  by  Mr.  Francis 
Stoplbrd,  entitled  "  The  Toil  of  Life."  They  treat 
of  the  broader  facts  of  life  and  dwell  on  the 
philosophy  of  joy  and  pain. 

A  new  story,  "Mr.  Strudge,"  by  Mr.  Percy 
White,  is  appearing  with  Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash.  It 
is  indirectly  a  satire  on  the  tepid  and  well-to-do 
enthusiasts — the  self-styled  "intellectuals"  who 
are  bent  on  trying  experiments  in  socialism  by 
co-operative  effort. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Farmer  George,"  Mr.  Lewis 
Melville  has  written  a  life  of  George  the  Third, 
•which  appears  in  the  autumn  list,  of  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons.  The  work  is  not  a  political 
history  of  the  period,  but  is  properly  a  biography, 
the  author's  aim  being  to  reveal  the  King's 
character  in  his  public  and  domestic  acts  and 
sayings. 

Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture  has  recently  finished 
a  novel  entitled  "  Catherine's  Child,"  which  is  to 
appear  serially  in  the  Cornhill,  beginning  in 
January  of  next  year.  She  has  also  written  a 
Christmas  burlesque  story,  entitled  "  The  Unlucky 
Family,"  for  children,  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed.  It  will  le  shortly  published 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder. 

The  writer  on  rural  subjects  who  chooses  to  be 
known  as  "  Home  Counties  "  has  recently  pub- 
lished, through  Mr.  John  Murray  and  Mr.  William 
Heinemann  respectively,  "  Poultry  Farming :  Some 
Facts  and  some  Conclusions,"  and  "  Country 
Cottages  :  How  to  Build,  Buy,  and  Fit  them  up." 
The  latter,  already  in  its  second  impression,  deals 
exhaustively  with  its  subject,  while  the  former 
claims  to  be  a  poultry  book  on  entirely  new  lines, 
and  is  written  largely  in  the  interests  of  the  towns- 
man whose  eyes  are  turned  to  the  country. 

This  month  is  published  "  A  Princess  of  the  Old 
World,"  by  Eleanor  C.  Price.  The  Princess  is 
Anne  Marie  Louise  d'Orleans,  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier,  who  might  have  been  Queen  of  England, 


for  Charles  II.  would  gladly  have  married  her. 
The  publishers  of  this  volume,  which  has  many 
illustrations,  are  Messrs.  Methuen. 

Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  and  the  Oxford 
Press  are  publishing,  in  amalgamation,  "  The 
House  Prefect "  by  Mr.  Desmond  Coke,  with 
colour  illustrations  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Brock.  It  is  a 
story  of  school  life  in  which  the  author  endeavours 
to  avoid  sacrificing  realism  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
plot. 

Dr.  Norman  Porritt  is  the  author  of  a  serial 
entitled  "  The  Hippocar,"  which  will  shortly 
appear  in  the  Car.  It  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
what  would  take  place — supposing  motor  cars 
were  universal — if  an  effort  were  made  to  introduce 
horses  in  the  place  of  motor  cars. 

Eaymond  Jacbern's  new  autumn  publications  are 
two  stories  for  girls,  "  A  Discontented  Schoolgirl  " 
and  "  That  Imp,  Marcelln,"  with  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers ;  a  story  for  girls  and  boys,  entitled  "  The 
Truant  Five,"  with  Messrs.  Alston  Rivers  ;  and 
"  A  Bad  Three  Weeks,"  also  for  boys  and  girls, 
with  Messrs.  Wells,  Gardner,  Darton  and  Co. 

"  English  Folk-song :  Some  Conclusions,"  by 
Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Messrs.  Novello  in  conjunc- 
tion. The  work  comprises  the  origin,  evolution 
and  history  of  the  English  folk-song,  together  with 
chapters  on  the  various  forms  of  both  words  and 
music.  The  decline  and  the  future  of  the  folk-song 
are  also  fully  discussed. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  have  recently  issued 
a  new  Indian  novel  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker,  entitled 
"  The  Company's  Servant." 

Mrs.  Reeves ("  Helen  Mathers")  has  produced  a 
sporting  novel,  entitled  "Pigskin  and  Petticoat," 
of  which  the  sporting  portion  has  been  written  by 
her  son,  Mr.  Phil  Reeves.  The  publisher  is  Mr. 
Eveleigh  Nash. 

"Pictorial  Art  in  the  Far  East,"  by  Laurence 
Binyon,  is  among  Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  list  of  new 
books.  The  work  brings  out  and  establishes  the 
high  interest  of  Chinese  painting  and  of  the  older 
schools  of  Japan,  the  subsidiary  schools  of  India, 
Persia  and  Tibet  being  also  glanced  at. 

The  same  publishers  also  announce  a  novel  by 
Mrs.  L.  Allen  Barker,  entitled  "  His  First,  Leave," 
and  a  translation  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Mistral  "  by 
Miss  Constance  Maud. 

Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  have  published  a  new 
novel  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Penny, called  "The  Inevitable 
Law."  The  author  in  this  work  returns  to  the 
South  of  India,  the  part  she  knows  well,  and  weaves 
a  story  around  the  law  of  caste,  in  which  the 
difficulties  of  a  young  native  who  has  successfully 
passed  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  the 
impracticable  vapourings  of  an  unsuccessful 
candidate,  play  prominent  parts. 
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Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds'  new  novel,  "Broken 
Off,"  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  "  The  Man  Who  Won,"  and  "  Phrebe 
in  Fetters,"  by  the  same  author,  have  been  re- 
issued in  sixpenny  form  by  Messrs.  Hntchinson 
and  the  Amalgamated  Press  respectively.  The 
former  book  has  been  dramatised  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Heathcote,  and  is  to  be  produced  in  New  York 
next  year  at  Hackett's  Theatre.  Mrs.  Baillie 
Reynolds  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  novel, 
which  will  be  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson 
next  year. 

In  "  All  Moonshine,"  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's 
forthcoming  novel,  the  astral  doubles  of  living 
humanity,  nation  by  nation,  gather  in  the  moon- 
light on  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  verify  the  calculation 
that  the  whole  of  the  world's  population  could  find 
room  and  to  spare  thereon.  The  story  of  their 
proceedings  in  love  and  war  during  their  brief 
sojourn  on  the  island  is  the  subject  of  the  book. 

Messrs.  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  have  a  new  work  by 
Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  entitled  "Criminals 
and  Crime  :  Some  Facts  and  Suggestions." 

A  novel,  called  "  Mafoota,"  being  a  tale  of 
Jamaican  life  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  by 
Dolf  Wyllarde,  has  been  published  simultaneously 
in  this  country  and  America  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett  and  the  John  Lane  Company  respectively. 

"  Wellington's  Campaigns:  1808—15,"  by  Major- 
General  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  which  was  originally 
issued  in  three  parts,  has  recently  been  published 
in  one  volume  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Rees.  The  chief 
object  of  the  book  is  to  give  military  students  a 
short  history  of  these  campaigns  from  a  military,  but 
not  dry  or  too  technical,  standpoint.  Very  full 
military  comments  are  included,  especially  from  the 
views  of  those  whose  experience  of  war  gives  them 
weight.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  eighteen  maps 
and  many  plans  of  battles,  &c. 

The  December  number  of  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  will  contain  an  article  by  Mademoiselle 
Mancy,  entitled  "  Contrasts  in  Hands,"  with  illus- 
trations of  the  hands  of  celebrities. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  published  a  volume  of 
"  New  Poems "  by  Mr.  Herbert  Trench,  which 
contains  "  Apollo  and  the  Seaman,"  "  The  Queen 
of  Gothland,"  "Stanzas  to  Tolstoy,"  and  other 
lyrics.  "  Apollo  and  the  Seaman,"  the  theme  of 
which  is  human  immortality,  is  to  be  performed  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  to  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke's 
symphony. 

"  Coke  of  Norfolk  and  his  Friends,"  being  the 
life  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  first  Earl  of  Leicester 
of  the  second  creation,  with  an  account  of  his 
ancestry,  surroundings,  public  services  and  private 
friendships,  and  including  many  unpublished 
letters  from  noted  men  of  his  day,  English  and 
American,  by  A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  has  just  been 


issued  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  The  work  has  twenty 
photogravures  and  forty-three  other  illustrations 
reproduced  from  contemporary  prints,  portraits, 
&c.,  and  is  in  two  volumes. 

In  the  Studio  for  October  Mr.  Frank  Rutter 
has  an  article  on  Anton  Mauve,  in  which  his  work 
is  critically  considered. 

We  understand  that  the  reading  room  of  the  British 
Museum  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Reginald  Haines,  recently  a  master  at 
Uppingham  School,  has  occupied  his  time  when 
free  from  his  scholastic  duties  in  compiling  a  book 
on  the  birds  of  Rutland.  To  those  interested  in 
bird  life  the  book  will  appeal.  Some  of  the  records 
kept  by  county  gentlemen  date  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  in  so  small  a  county  so  many  birds  have 
been  noted.  There  is  a  coloured  frontispiece,  by 
E.  F.  T.  Bennett,  of  the  bearded  tit,  which  has  been 
seen  in  Rutland  on  one  or  two  occasions.  The 
publisher  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Porter. 

'"The  Children's  Song  Cycle,"  with  tonic  sol-fa 
setting,  written  and  composed  by  R.  Goldbeck  and 
L.  Budgen,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Reeder 
and  Welsh.  Seven  songs  are  included,  suitable 
for  young  children. 

Mr.  Francis  Bancroft's  new  novel,  "  Of  Like 
Passions,"  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Sisley,  deals 
with  the  "  great  colour  peril."  The  scene  is  laid 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  author  writes  "  in  the 
cause,  and  for  the  safe-guarding  and  protection  of 
the  daughters  of  Greater  Britain — the  white 
womanhood  of  our  Colonies." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Arthur  Thorne,  formerly  rector 
ot  Wootton,  Canterbury,  has  published,  through 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Mowbray,  "  '  The  Holy  Bible  '  :  An 
Essentially  and  Exclusively  Church  Book."  The 
work  is  intended  for  the  student,  the  conductor  of 
Bible  classes,  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  others  ; 
and  considers  the  history  and  use  of  the  Bible 
from  the  standpoint  of  regarding  it  as  essentially 
and  exclusively  a  Church  book,  and  one  not  to  be 
tampered  with  by  revision  enthusiasts. 

"  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts,"  by  Mr.  Eustace 
Reynolds-Ball,  will  be  published  in  December  by 
Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney.  This  complete 
and  practical  guide  to  all  the  health  and  pleasure 
resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  will  appear  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  dealing  with  "  South  Europe," 
and  the  second  with  "  North  Africa  and  the 
Islands."  The  work  will  include  special  articles 
on  the  principal  invalid  stations  by  resident  English 
physicians.  A  supplementary  volume  to  the  fore- 
going, in  the  shape  of  a  guide  to  all  the  winter 
resorts  from  Genoa  to  Pisa,  will  be  issued  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Levantine 
Riviera,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Beeby  and  Mr.  Eustace 
Reynolds-Ball. 
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It  is  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of 
education  and  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge, 
there  are  still  many  erroneous  ideas  held  and 
respected  by  the  majority  of  people,  and  it  is  to 
correct  these  false  notions  that  Mr.  A.  S.  E. 
Ackermann  has  prepared  a  book,  "  Popular 
Fallacies,"  containing  chapters  on  fallacies  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  science  and 
technics,  the  law,  the  weather,  etc.,  etc.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Cassell. 

A  little  book  containing  two  musical  fairy-plays 
for  children,  respectively  entitled  "Thorn-rose  and 
Sparkeldor,"  and  "Riquet  with  the  Tuft,"  by  Mary 
C.  Rowsell,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  French. 
Miss  Rowsell  will  be  remembered  as  part-author  of 
the  one-act  costume  comedy,  "  My  Lady's  Favour." 
A  third  edition  of  "The  Girl  and  the  Gods,"  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Mansfield,  has  been  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Greening. 

Mr.  Herbert  Chorley,  whose  novel,  "  The  Power 
of  the  Past,"  is  being  published  by  Messrs.  Sisley, 
is  at  present  engaged  on  a  modern  society  novel,  a 
play  founded  thereon,  and  a  novel  of  English  rural 
life. 

In  "  Old  and  New  Japan,"  by  Olive  Holland 
(Messrs.  Dent),  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
present  a  series  of  word-pictures  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  know  something  of  the  inner  life  and 
spirit  of  the  race.  It  is  with  the  characteristics 
that  underlie  the  more  active  deeds  of  the  nation, 
and  make  for  the  moulding  of  the  nation's 
destiny,  that  Mr.  Holland  has  dealt,  and  a  more 
or  less  connected  picture  of  Japanese  life  of  the 
present  and  of  the  past  is  the  result.  The  book, 
which  is  to  be  published  immediately,  has  fifty 
illustrations  in  colour  by  Mr.  Montague  Smyth. 

The  "  MeHea "  of  Euripides,  translated  by 
Dr.  Gilbert  Murray,  was  presented  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  22. 
The  cast  included  Miss  Edyth  Olive,  Miss  Bate- 
man,  Mr.  Hubert  Carter  and  Mr.  Lewis  Casson. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  melodrama,  "  The  Devil's 
Disciple,"  which  was  originally  staged  eight  years 
ago,  was  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on 
October  14.  The  pith  of  the  plot  is  that  Richard 
Dudgeon — the  devil's  disciple — assumes  the  name 
and  the  coat  of  another  man,  and  would  assume 
the  noose  prepared  for  that  man  also,  did  he  not 
turn  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  him.  The 
chief  characters  are  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Wynne 
Matthison,  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  Mr.  C.  Rann 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Matheson  Lang. 

On  October  5,  "  Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs,"  a  comedy 
in  four  acts  by  David  Belasco,  founded  on  Egerton 
Castle's  novel,  "  The  Bath  Comedy,"  was  produced 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  cast  included  Miss 
Eva  Moore,  Miss  Nita  Faydon,  Mr.  Louis  Calvert 
and  Mr.  Owen  Roughwood. 


At  the  Court  Theatre  on  October  1,  "  The 
Incubus"  was  produced,  preceded  by  a  one-act 
comedy,  "  The  Phoenix."  The  former  is  a  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  of  Brieux's  "  Les 
Hannetons  "  ;  the  latter  is  an  original  work  of  the 
same  writer.  Mr.  Irving  appeared  in  both  pieces. 
Mr.  Alfred  Sutro's  new  play,  "  The  Barrier,"  was 
produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on  October  10. 
The  subject  is  tragic.  An  actress  who  desires  to 
marry  the  son  of  a  duke  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
her  future  for  the  sake  of  another  woman,  and  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  essays  the  part  of  the  tragic  heroine. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  plot  without  going  beyond  the  usual 
length  of  these  short  notices. 

The  cast  supporting  Miss  Tempest  included 
such  well-known  actors  and  actresses  as  Mr.  Eric 
Lewis,  Mr.  Allen  Aynesworth, Miss  Lillah  McCarthy 
and  Miss  Muriel  Beaumont. 

Among  the  romantic  costume  plays  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Maundy-Gregory  in  the  spring  is 
"The  Friend  of  the  People,"  adnpted  by  H.  A. 
Saintsbury  from  the  novel  by  Mary  C.  Rowsell, 
who  has  also  collaborated  in  a  play  founded  upon 
the  theme  of  "  The  Marseillaise,"  entitled  "  The 
Song  of  Liberty."  It  is  piobable  that  the  latter, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  been  accepted  for  immediate 
performance  in  Stockholm,  will  also  be  produced  by 
Mr.  Maundy-Gregory  in  the  English  provinces. 

"  The  Education  of  Elizabeth,"  a  four-act  play  by 
Mr.  Roy  Horniman,  was  produced  on  October  19, 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre.  Elizabeth  (Miss  Miriam 
Clements)  is  a  chorus  girl,  who  is  sent  to  Switzer- 
land for  a  year's  education  by  her  intending 
husband,  Harry  Fairfax  (Mr.  H.  Marsh  Allen). 
She  returns  a  prig,  and  is  plainly  told  so  by  an  old 
chorus  friend,  Mrs.  Reggie  Hankey  (Miss  Florence 
Lloyd),  with  the  result  that,  fearing  she  is  a 
failure,  she  elopes  with  Mr.  Whitby  (Mr.  Harry 
Esmond),  an  old  married  friend  of  her  father.  A 
happy  conclusion,  however,  is  finally  reached. 

On  December  16,  the  Dickens  Fellowship 
Dramatic  Society  will  produce  a  new  comedy, 
entitled  "  Dolly  Varden,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Dexter, 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  Hammersmith.  The  play, 
which  is  adapted  from  "  Barnaby  Rndge,"  has  also 
been  booked  for  two  other  London  theatres. 


PARIS    NOTES. 


FT1HERE   are  several  vacant  fauteuils   at   the 

French  Academy  now,  and  at  theGoncourt 

Academy   there  are  also  vacancies.       The 

name  of  Judith  Gautier  has  been  proposed  as  a 

Goncourt  Academician.     This   would  be  a  great 

innovation,  as  no  woman  has  hitherto  been  elected 

in  either  of  the  Academies. 
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Memoirs  and  historical  works  of  all  kinds  are 
still  greatly  in  favour   in  the  French  book  world. 
The  third  volume  of  the  "  Memoires  de  la  Comtesse 
de  Boigne  "  has  made  its  appearence,  and  is,  if 
anything,  more  interesting  than  the  two  first  ones. 
Rarely  has  a  book  of  memoirs  met  with  such  success. 
"Paul   I"  de   Russie   avant  1'Avenement  (1754- 
1796),"  by   M.  Pierre  Morane,   is  a   remarkably 
interesting  volume,  in  which  the  author  studies  the 
early  life  of  that  Emperor  of  Russia  who,  in  1801, 
was  strangled  in  his  own  room  by  his  exasperated 
subjects.      M.  Morane  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
childhood  and  early  manhood  of  Paul  Ier-     The 
murder  of  his  father  when  the  boy  was  only  eight 
years  old,  his  mother's  unnatural  behaviour  to  him, 
his  isolation  and  the  absence  of  all  affection,  no 
doubt  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  "  some- 
thing   uncertain    and   fitful"   in    his    enigmatic 
character.     M.   Morane  has  made  a  very  thorough 
study  of  his   subject,  and  verified  all  statements 
from  authentic  documents,  so  that  his  book  is  a 
valuable   addition    to    European  history   on  that 
interesting  period  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
French  Revolution. 

Still  another  volume  is  given  us  by  Dr.  Max 
Billard  on  that  strange  episode  "  La  Conspiration 
de  Malet." 

"  Madame  Loyse  de  Savoye,"  by  the  Marquis  de 
Costa  Beauregard,  is  a  charming  sketch  of  the 
granddaughter  of  Saint  Louis,  a  daughter  of  Due 
Amedee  IX.  and  of  Yolande  de  France,  who  was 
engaged  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Hugties  de  Chalon, 
and  married  to  him  by  order  of  Louis  XL  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Ten  years  later,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lorbes, 
where  for  fifteen  years  she  lived  a  most  exemplary 
life. 

"Souvenirs  d'un  Parisien  pendant  la  seconde 
Republique  (1830 — 1852),"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
by  M.  Henri  Boucher.  "  Alfred  de  Musset  anec- 
dotique"  is  by  M.  Alphonse  Seche ;  and  "  Les 
Franijais  Italianisants  au  seizieme  siecle,"  by 
M.  Emile  Picot. 

/  "  En  Allemagne  (Rhin  et  Westphalie)  "  is  the 
/  title  of  the  first  volume  on  Germany,  by  Jules 
Huret.  The  contents  of  this  book  have  been 
appearing  serially  in  the  Fiijaro  twice  a  week  for 
the  last  year,  and  have  been  read  here  with  the 
keenest  interest.  Jules  Huret  is  one  of  the  few 
critics  who  possesses  the  rare  talent  of  judging 
impartially.  He  stands,  as  it  were,  back  from  his 
subject,  looks  at  it  from  all  sides,  takes  the  trouble 
to  verify  his  facts  and  statistics,  and  states  very 
clearly  and  plainly  what  he  sees.  He  has  travelled 
in  many  countries,  written  two  volumes  on  America, 
and,  among  other  works,  a  book  entitled  "  Enquete 
sur  la  Question  sociale  en  Europe."  For  this  he 
took  the  trouble  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  Jaure's, 


Paul  Deschanel,  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild, 
General  Booth,  John  Burns,  Guesde,  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Comte  de  Mun,  and  of  many  other  men 
of  every  shade  of  opinion.  For  his  articles  in  the 
Figaro  he  has  at  various  times  interviewed  men  of  all 
nationalities,  and  for  this  book  on  Germany  he  first 
spent  about  a  year  travelling  through  the  country, 
observing  and  noting  his  impressions.  The  result 
of  all  this  conscientious  study  is  a  book  such  as  it 
would  be  difficult  for  anyone  but  a  Frenchman  to 
write.  The  intuition  and  the  quick  intelligence, 
the  light  touch  in  painting  the  picture,  the  veiled 
irony  and  witty  turn  given  to  many  prosaic  and 
somewhat  heavy  subjects,  make  the  book  not  only 
readable  but  enjoyable.  A  volume  of  some  five 
hundred  pages  on  Germany  is  certainly  a  great  test 
of  an  author's  skill  and  entertaining  powers. 
Jules  Huret  stands  the  test  remarkably  well,  and 
in  these  days,  when  need  for  greater  efficiency  is  so 
keenly  felt  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  much  for 
us  to  learn  from  our  German  neighbours,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  many  of  their  pitfalls  for  us  to 
avoid. 

In  the  world  of  French  fiction  there  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  to  announce  so  far  this  autumn, 
although  many  of  the  novels  are  decidedly  inte- 
resting. "  Princesses  de  Science,"  by  Colette  Yver, 
has  been  published  some  months.  It  is  a  curious 
study  of  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  woman  doctor  who  marries 
a  medical  man,  and  of  the  disillusions  of  the 
husband  with  a  princess  of  science  for  his  wife.  The 
everyday  scenes  are  well  described,  and  all  the 
characters  are  very  human. 

M.  Georges  Ohnet  has  just  published  in  volume 
form  his  novel,  which  recently  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  the  Figaro,  as  "  La  Bete  i  chagrin."  As  it  is 
not  long  enough  to  form  a  volume  alone,  another 
story,  entitled  "  Au  Bord  de  la  Riviere,"  is 
added,  and  the  whole  book  is  called  "  Cosurs  en 
deuil." 

Among  the  new  novels  are  "  Le  Ble  qui  leve," 
by  Ren6  Bazin  ;  "Lorsque  le  coq  chanta,"  by 
M.  Georges  Bourdon ;  "  Ordre  du  Tsar,"  by 
Capitaine  Danrit ;  and  "  Semour  d'lvraie,"  by 
M.  A.  de  Prin. 

M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  gave  an  admirable  lecture 
recently  at  the  Sorbonne,  on  "  Le  Livre  Franjais 
et  la  Culture  Francaise  aux  Etats-Unis,"  and  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  same  lecture  should 
not  be  heard  by  an  English  public.  M.  Le  Roux 
specially  dwelt  on  the  way  in  which  French  is 
taught  in  the  United  States,  on  the  French 
books  that  are  known  there,  and  the  French 
books  that  never  penetrate  into  that  country.  It 
was  a  thoroughly  able  and  eloquent  lecture,  and 
one  which  might  be  considered  with  profit  by  all 
English-speaking  people. 
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The  Japanese  are  certainly  going  ahead  very 
quickly.  An  Imperial  theatre  is  to  be  constructed 
at  Tokio,  and  the  Emperor  Mntsuhito  has  just  sent 
Madame  Sada-Yakko  and  M.  Kawakami,  the  cele- 
brated Japanese  actors,  who  had  such  success  at 
the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  to  study  the  theatrical 
administration  in  France. 

Madame  Sada-Yakko  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
conservatoire  at  Tokio  for  the  theatrical  educa- 
tion of  Japanese  girls,  and  M.  Kawakami  is  to  be 
actor-manager  of  the  new  theatre  there.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  he  has  been  the  promoter  of  the 
new  school  in  his  country,  and  has  interpreted 
there,  together  with  Madame  Sada-Yakko,  European 
pieces.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  they  gave  us  the 
Japanese  rendering  of  "La  Dame  aux  Camelias," 
and  this  was  extremely  curious,  as,  on  account  of 
the  different  manners  and  customs  in  Japan, 
various  important  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
play. 

At  the  Comedie  Franjaise  "  Chacun  sa  vie  "  is 
still  being  given. 

At  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre  "  La  Maitresse 
de  piano "  is  a  success,  and  has  been  bought  for 
America.  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  just 
accepted  a  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Vildenbruch. 
It  has  been  adapted  for  the  French  stage  by 
MM.  Maurice  Kemon  and  Valentin,  and  is  entitled 
"  La  Fille  des  Eabenstein." 

With  M.  Antoiue  at  the  Odtk>n,  the  second  State 
Theatre,  great  things  were  expected,  and  are 
apparently  now  to  be  realised.  Last  winter  the 
theatre  itself  was  prepared,  and  many  innovations 
made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  spectators. 
This  winter  the  programme  is  most  varied  and 
attractive.  At  the  matinees-conferences  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons  we  are  to  have  a  series  of  compara- 
tive studies  of  the  greatest  interest  After  "  Le 
Cid,"  by  Corneille,  we  are  promised  the  "  Jeunesse 
du  Cid,"  by  Guilhem  de  Castro,  specially  trans- 
lated by  M.  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  with  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  by  M.  Dieulafoy.  Plays  by  various 
authors  on  misers  are  also  to  be  produced.  There 
will  be  "  L'Avare,"  by  Moliere,  and  "  L'Aulularia," 
by  Plaute.  We  are  soon  to  have  a  Russian  play 
on  the  same  subject  by  Pouchkine,  entitled  "  Le 
Chevalier  avare,"  and  another  taken  from  the 
Chinese  theatre  by  Madame  Judith  Gautier, 
"  Khan-Thsian-Non."  The  programme  of  modern 
pieces  to  be  produced  by  M.  Antoine  is  too  long 
to  give  in  full,  but  among  these  are  "  Ramuntcho," 
by  Pierre  Loti,  and  "  David  Copperfield,"  adapted 
by  M.  Maurey.  "  Plumes  de  Paon,"  by  MM. 
B'isson  and  Berr  de  Turique,  has  already  been 
produced.  A  translation  of  one  of  Vildenbruch's 
plays,  entitled  "L'Alouette,"  adapted  by  M.  Emile 
Lutz,  has  also  been  given. 
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MEMORANDUM  of  Agreement  made  this 
,   1907,   between 

(hereinafter  called  "  the  Author,") 

for  himself,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  of 
the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Fisher  Unwin,  of  1,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Strand,  London  (hereinafter  called  "  the  Pub- 
lisher,") for  himself,  his  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  of  the  other  part.  Whereas  the  Author  is  the 
Proprietor  of  copyright  in  a  work  at  present  entitled 

which  he  has  requested  the 

Publisher  to  publish  on  the  terms  and  conditions  herein- 
after appearing.  It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Author 
and  the  Publisher  as  follows  : — 

Copyright. — 1.  That  in  consideration  of  the  hereinafter 
mentioned  payments,  the  Author  hereby  agrees  to  sell  and 
assign  to  the  Publisher  the  Copyright  of  the  above  work, 
and  the  Publisher  agrees  to  purchase  the  said  Copyright 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
work  in  serial  and  book  form  with  or  without  revision  and 
abridgment,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  British 
Colonies,  and  Dependencies,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  all 
other  countries,  islands  and  continents.  The  Author  shall 
deliver  the  complete  Manuscript  not  later  than  , 

1907,  and  the  Publisher  shall  publish  the  same  not  later 
than  three  months  thereafter.     The  work  shall  consist  of 
words  or  thereabouts. 

Pratlurtiiin — Correct iuiu — 2.  That  all  details  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  Production.  Publication  anil  Advertise- 
ment, and  the  number  and  destination  of  Free  Copies  for 
the  Press  or  others,  shall  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  Publisher,  who  shall  bear  all  expenses  of  Production, 
except  the  amount  (if  any)  of  Author's  corrections  by 
which  the  cost  of  corrections  of  proofs  other  than  printers' 
errors,  at  per  printers'  invoice,  exceeds  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  typesetting,  which  extra  amount  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Author. 

Adrei-tixing—2\.  The  Publisher  shall  advertise  the  work 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  whether  in  newspapers,  by 
means  of  literary  paragraphs,  or  display  advertisements, 
or  by  distribution  of  copies  to  the  Press  for  review  in 
London,  the  provinces  or  abroad,  or  by  the  printing  and 
dispatching  of  circulars,  leaflets,  or  showcards  to  book- 
sellers, private  buyers  or  librarians  ;  also  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  particulars  of  the  work  in  the  Publisher's  own  lists 
and  catalogue,  illustrated  or  otherwise  ;  an<l  the  Publisher 
shall  also  cause  the  work  to  be  offered  for  subscription  to 
the  bookselling  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  London,  the 
provinces  or  elsewhere,  by  his  travellers,  and  shall,  at  his 
discretion,  use  any  other  means  which  may  seem  advisable 
for  giving  publicity  to  the  work.  At  least  GO  copies  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Press  for  review  purposes. 

Price — 3.  That  the  published  price  of  the  work  shall  be 
per  copy,  but  the  Publisher  shall  have  power  in 
his  discretion  to  alter  the  published  price  of  any  edition  as 
he  may  think  fit,  and  to  sell  the  residue  of  any  edition  at  a 
reduced  price,  or  as  a  remainder  at  the  best  prices  such 
remainder  stock  will  fetch,  and  also  to  publish  either  at  a 
gross  or  a  net  price.  Should  the  Publisher  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  above  edition  has  practically  ceased  to  sell, 
decide  to  issue  the  work  in  Cheaper  Editions  than  the 
above,  he  shall  do  so  at  his  own  cost  and  risk  and  shall  pay 
the  Author  a  Royalty  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
published  price  of  every  copy  sold  of  such  Cheaper  Editions 
but  on  copies  sold  at  or  below  half  the  published  price  the 
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Royalties  shall  be  on  the  net  receipts  of  such  sales,  as  set 
forth  in  Clause  5  hereof. 

Account — -t.  That  the  Publisher  shall  deliver  to  the 
Author  on  the  30th  day  of  September  of  each  year,  a  state- 
ment of  (1)  the  number  of  copies  sold  during  the  year 
before  the  preceding  31st  day  of  March  of  any  Edition 
which  shall  be  published  by  the  Publisher  and  also  of 
(2)  the  profits  which  shall  during  that  year  have  been 
received  from  any  sale  under  Clause  7  hereof.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  first  copies  sold  of  the  English  Edition  of  the 
work  shall  be  free  of  Royalty. 

ItoyaJty — 5.  That  the  Publisher  shall,  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  the  said  statement,  pay  to  the  Author 
(subject  as  mentioned  herein,  and  except  any  copies 
specially  excepted)  on  all  such  copies  sold  after  the  first 
of  the  English  Edition  at  above  half  their  published 
price  a  Royalty  of  per  cent,  up  to  1,000  copies  sold  and 
10  per  cent,  afterwards  on  their  published  price,  and  on  all 
such  copies  sold  at  or  below  half  their  published  price,  a 
Royalty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  net  receipts  of  such  sales  ; 
and  on  all  such  copies  sold  at  or  below  one  quarter  of  the 
published  price,  the  Royalties  shall  be  5  per  cent,  on  the 
net  receipts  of  such  sales.  In  calculating  Royalties  under 
this  Agreement  thirteen  copies  shall  in  all  cases  be  reckoned 
as  twelve.  No  Royalties  shall  be  paid  upon  any  copies  pre- 
sented to  the  Author  or  others  or  to  the  Press,  or  upon 
copies  sold  to  the  Author  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  in  transit. 
Provided  always  that  the  Royalties  provided  for  in  this 
Clause  shall  not  be  payable  in  respect  of  any  special  Edition 
to  which  Clause  6  hereof  shall  be  applicable,  or  to  any  sales 
under  Clause  7  hereof. 

Cohntial  and  Continental — 6.  That  should  the  Pub- 
lisher issue  special  editions  for  sale  in  the  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  only  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  he 
shall  pay  to  the  Author  on  all  copies  of  such  editions  sold 
a  Royalty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Colonial  Edition  and  5  per 
cent,  on  the  Continental  Edition,  these  Royalties  being  on 
the  net  receipts  of  such  sales  and  payable  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Royalties  provided  for  in  Clause  5  hereof. 

Rli/hts  and  Translations— 7 .  That  the  Publisher  shall 
have  the  sole  right  to  sell  or  assign  the  American,  Colonial, 
Continental,  Foreign,  translation,  serial  and  dramatic 
rights  in  the  above  work,  he  shall  pay  all  costs  of  negotiat- 
ing such  safe  and  distributing  copies  of  the  work  for  such 
purposes,  and  the  Publisher  shall  pay  to  the  Author  50  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  same,  such 
amounts  to  be  payable  at  the  same  time  as  the  Royalties 
provided  for  in  Clause  5  hereof.  The  Publisher  shall  also 
have  power  to  sell  stereo-plates,  electro-plates  and  shells,  or 
any  of  them,  with  rights  and  the  net  profits  of  their  sale, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  their  production,  shall  be 
received,  divided  and  paid  over  in  the  same  way.  The 
Publisher  shall  also  have  the  right  to  sell  copies  in  bulk  at 
reduced  prices  to  American,  Colonial,  Continental,  and 
Foreign  buyers,  and  either  in  sheets  or  bound.  The  Author 
shall  receive  Royalties,  as  per  Clause  5  hereof,  on  all  copies 
so  sold,  in  lieu  of  a  share  of  profits  under  this  Clause. 

8.  That  the  Publisher  gives  no  guarantee  of  MOOllae 
copyright  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  does  not 
bind  himself  to  issue  special  Colonial  or  Continental 
editions,  or  to  sell  serial,  translation,  dramatic  or  other 
rights. 

/,', ,  ;.,;,m_9.  The  Author  agrees,  without  any  payment 
or  consideration  other  than  is  hereinbefore  mentioned  to 
revise  the  first  edition,  and,  if  possible,  to  edit  and  revise 
every  subsequent  edition  of  the  work,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  supply  any  new  matter  that  may  be  needful  to 
eep  the  work  up  to  date,  also  to  supply  an  Index  to  the 
said  work  if  requested  so  to  do  by  the  said  Publisher. 

That  the  Author  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Publisher,  publish  any  abridgment  or  part  of  the  said 
work. 


Free  Copies— 1\.  That  the  Author  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  on  publication  six  presentation  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  work,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
further  copies  for  personal  use  at  half  the  published  price 
net. 

Law — 12.  That  the  Author  guarantees  to  the  Publisher 
that  the  said  work  is  in  no  way  whatsoever  a  violation  of 
any  copyright  belonging  to  any  other  person  or  persons, 
partnership,  firm,  or  incorporated  company,  and  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  an  objectionable  or  libellous  character,  and 
agrees  that  he  and  his  legal  representatives  shall  and  will 
hold  harmless  and  keep  indemnified  the  Publisher  from  aU 
suits  and  all  manner  of  claims,  proceedings  and  expenses 
which  may  be  taken  or  incurred  on  the  ground  that  the  said 
work  is  such  violation  or  contains  anything  objectionable 
or  libellous.  The  Author  further  agrees  to  execute  at  any 
time,  on  the  request  of  the  Publisher,  any  document  or 
documents  which  the  Publisher  shall  reasonably  require  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  this  Agreement. 

Illustrations — 13.  That  the  Author  shall  on  delivery  of 
the  Manuscript  supply  to  the  Publisher,  free  of  charge  and 
Copyright  fee  pictures,  maps  and  other  material  from 
which  to  illustrate  the  said  work,  and  the  Publisher  shall 
prepare  blocks  therefrom  at  his  own  cost  for  the  use  of  his 
printers  and  binders.  Such  picture  and  material  supplied 
by  the  Author  shall,  when  done  with,  be  returned  to  the 
Author,  but  the  Publisher  shall  not  be  liable  for  accidental 
damage  thereto,  or  loss  thereof,  in  the  absence  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Publisher  or  his  own  employees. 

Next  Work — 14.  That  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 
Publisher  to  advertise  more  extensively  the  present  work, 
the  Author  agrees  to  give  the  Publisher  the  option  of  con- 
sidering his  next  work,  and  of  purchasing  it  at  the  lowest 
price  the  Author  will  accept  from  any  other  Publisher. 

Payment  in  Full — 15.  That  the  Publisher  shall  have  the 
option  of  paying  to  the  said  Author  the  sum  of  in  full 
settlement  of  all  his  Royalties  and  interests  in  the  said  work, 
and  it  is  further  agreed  that  when  the  said  Author  shall 
have  been  paid  the  above  sum  for  the  above  work  he  shall 
have  no  further  claim  upon  the  Publisher  on  account  of  the 
said  work. 

16.  That  this  Agreement,  wherever  made,  shall  be 
construed  according  to  English  Law. 

The  main  features  of  this  agreement  have  been 
before  authors  now  for  many  years.  From  time  to 
time  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  brought  out  new 
editions,  and  where  any  edition  has  contained 
alterations,  such  alterations  have  all  been  for  the 
advantage  of  the  publisher  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  author. 

The  present  edition  is  of  1907,  and  from  the 
author's  point  of  view  impossible.  The  reasons  why 
it  is  impossible  will  be  found  contained  in  the 
following  comments  : — It  is  not  a  copy,  or  even  a 
variation,  of  the  agreement  issued  by  the  Publishers' 
Association,  and  has  not  therefore  the  stamp  ot 
"  equity "  from  that  august  body.  From  the 
author's  standpoint  it  certainly  cannot  claim  that 
stamp.  If  from  time  to  time  in  these  articles  there 
are  repetitions  of  what  would  appear  self  evident 
facts  the  commentator  must  be  excused.  Such  repeti- 
tions have  a  double  advantage  ;  they  may  catch  the 
eye  of  a  fresh  reader  ;  they  may  by  their  persistence 
at  last  convince  the  habitual  reader. 

Take  first  the  statement  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  and  the  recital.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
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to  contract  with  the  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns  of  a  publisher  even  when  the  agreement  is 
properly  safeguarded  by  limit  of  time  or  edition. 
Publishing  is  a  personal  contract.  This  has  been 
decided  in  the  courts,  and  this  position  ought  to 
be  maintained.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
an  author  that  the  contract  shouldnot  be  assignable, 
for  the  control  of  the  agent  who  is  to  deal  with  his 
property  is  one  of  first  claims  of  a  principal.  The 
recital  has  an  amusing  touch.  As  if  any  author 
would  come  to  a  publisher  with  such  a  request. 
Otherwise  it  is  harmless. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the  legal  techni- 
calities of  the  difference  between  assigning  the 
copyright  and  granting  to  a  publisher  a  licence  to 
publish  with  certain  limitations.  But  from  the 
legal  point  of  view  the  distinction  is  extremely 
broad.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  fact,  in  view  of  a  letter  recently  received  at 
the  office.  The  following  is  a  quotation  :  "  I  have 
seen  contracts  which  I  have  been  told,  perhaps 
wrongly,  were  approved  by  your  Society,  in  which 
a  clause  reserved  the  copyright  to  the  author  and 
another  clause  gave  to  the  publisher  the  'exclusive 
right  of  printing  for  five  years.'  This,  of  course, 
is  quite  Offenbachic.'" 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that  the  writer 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  legal  distinction.  It  is 
necessary  to  repeat  that  the  publisher  should  have, 
during  the  time  he  is  allowed  to  control  the  issue 
of  the  book,  the  exclusive  licence  to  publish  in  a 
specified  form  at  a  specified  price.  This  exclusive 
licence  can  be  limited  to  country,  to  time,  or 
edition  ;  but  it  is  essential,  and  only  equitable,  that 
during  that  period  the  publisher  should  have  an 
exclusive  licence  to  publish  in  the  form  and  at  the 
price  mentioned  in  the  agreement.  It  is  clear 
otherwise  that  no  publisher  would  care  to  take  up  a 
book  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  author  to  grant  a 
licence  to  some  other  publisher  at  a  minute's  notice, 
and  thus  invalidate  the  unwritten  letter  of  his  own 
contract.  From  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that 
(Clause  1)  to  hand  over  the  copyright  or  an  exclusive 
licence  to  publish  the  book  in  any  form  without  proper 
limitations,  or  to  hand  over  the  serial  rights,  the 
rights  of  revision  or  abridgment,  the  rights  in  otlier 
countries  than  Great  Britain,  her  Colonies,  and 
Dependencies,  rights  of  translation  and  dramatic 
rights,  etc.,  etc.,  is  a  serious  mistake.  In  regard  to 
allowing  the  publisher  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  minor  rights,  comment  will  be  forthcoming  later 
in  this  article. 

In  clause  2  it  is  absurd  to  allow  the  publisher 
to  have  absolute  control  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  production,  more  particularly  as  to  the  time. 
This  is  the  more  absurd  when  this  clause  comes 
after  the  first  clause.  Publishers  have  been  known 
to  delay  the  publication  of  a  novel  in  book  form 


in  order  to  endeavour  to  obtain  something  for  the 
serial  use  of  it.  The  author,  never  anticipating 
that  the  publisher  would  serialise  the  book — indeed, 
assuming  he  would  not  do  so,  although  he  had 
purchased  the  rights — makes  no  stipulation  to  pre- 
vent this  delay.  In  consequence,  the  publication 
of  the  book  thus  delayed,  sometimes  interferes  with 
and  imperils  other  contracts  of  the  author.  But 
worse  often  follows,  for  the  publisher  may,  through 
his  ignorance,  undersell  the  author's  prices  for 
serialisation  and  bring  upon  him  considerable 
damage. 

In  early  agreements  corrections  were  allowed  up 
to  an  expenditure  of  10s.  per  sheet  of  sixteen  pages. 
This  margin  has  been  cut  down,  and  in  this  agree- 
ment the  author  is  allowed  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  typesetting.  This  would  mean  about  5/. 

Clause  2A.  It  is  usual,  where  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  a  book  is  borne  by  the  publisher,  to  allow 
him  to  control  the  advertising,  for  it  is  presumed, 
judging  by  human  nature,  that  where  a  person  has 
sunk  some  money  in  a  venture  he  will  do  his  best 
to  recover  it  at  once  and  by  the  most  efficient 
means — -that  is,  in  book  production  by  advertising. 
In  clause  3  the  published  price  of  the  book  is 
fixed,  but  this  is  invalidated  at  once  by  the  succeed- 
ing words — "the  publisher  shall  have  power  in  his 
discretion  to  alter  the  published  price  of  any  edition 
as  he  may  think  fit."  This  power — it  has  been 
already  stated — should  not  be  allowed  to  the  pub- 
lisher, who  should  be  limited,  amongst  other 
limitations,  to  the  publication  at  a  certain  fixed 
price.  The  rest  of  the  clause  is  distinctly  dangerous, 
especially  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
royalty  clause,  No.  5.  The  question  of  remaiuder 
sales  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  clause.  No 
remainder  sale  should  be  made  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  publication  without  the  sanction 
of  the  author.  After  that  period  has  expired  the 
publisher  should,  if  he  desires  to  remainder,  give  the 
author  the  option  of  purchase  at  remainder  prices. 
If  the  sale  is  made,  then  the  agreement  should  be 
cancelled  and  all  rights  therein  should  revert  to 
the  author.  Of  course,  the  publisher  should  not  be 
allowed  to  produce  the  book  either  at  a  gross  or  a 
net  price,  but  should  be  controlled  in  the  way 
already  suggested,  for  an  author's  royalties  would 
alter  with  this  alteration.  The  cheaper  editions 
should  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  agreement.  It 
is  impossible  to  arrange  a  fair  price  for  a  cheap 
edition  until  the  author  sees  how  the  first  edition 
of  a  book  has  sold. 

Clause  4.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  annual  accounts, 
especially  if  they  are  made  up  and  delivered  on  the 
dates  specified  in  this  agreement.  If  the  book  were 
published  in  April  no  settlement  would  be  made  till 
September  in  the  following  year.  If  the  sales  were 
large  the  publisher  would  reap  considerable  benefit 
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by  having  the  author's  money  lying  in  his  business. 
The  latter  part  of  the  clause  presupposes  that  a 
certain  number  of  copies  are  sold  free  of  royalty. 
This  is  a  very  common  form  of  proposal  with  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin.  In  some  circumstances  it  is  allow- 
able, but  when  such  a  number  of  copies  have  been 
sold,  free  of  royalty,  as  will  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, approximately,  then  the  royalty  eventually 
paid  should  be  proportionately  higher.  In  most 
of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  proposals  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  the  royalty  offered  in  the  majority  of 
cases  being  at  the  same  rate  as  is  usually  paid 
when  calculated  on  the  sales  from  the  beginning. 
Then  comes  the  royalty  clause,  Clause  5.  The 
question  of  what  royalty  should  be  paid  on  a  book 
is,  of  course,  one  of  bargaining,  but  the  royalty 
should  be  paid  on  every  copy  sold,  and  there 
should  be  no  question  as  to  whether  copies  are  sold 
at  or  below  half  the  published  price,  nor  should 
copies  be  reckoned  thirteen  as  twelve.  There  was 
an  article  in  The  Author  some  months  ago  (May  1st, 
1906),  in  which  it  was  shown  that  where  a  clause 
such  as  the  present  one  was  in  existence,  it  would  pay 
the  publisher  to  sell  a  large  quantity  below  half  the 
published  price,  especially  if  he  were  paying  a  high 
royalty  to  the  author.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  author's  interests  should  not  be  prejudiced 
by  such  a  provision.  The  royalties  on  bona  fide 
remainder  sales  are  naturally  very  small,  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  paid  on  the  net  returns.  In  regard  to 
clause  C,  the  publisher  is  generally  allowed  to 
control  the  colonial  markets  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  royalty.  In  this  clause  the  royalty 
is  printed,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
bargaining  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Unwin.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  royalty  is  small — extra- 
ordinarily small  when  paid  on  the  net  receipts,  and 
wholly  inadequate  if  the  writer  is  well  known,  and 
that  the  royalties  on  the  continental  editions  are 
similarly  unsatisfactory.  It  is  advisable,  however, 
for  the  author  to  retain  control  of  the  continental 
market.  The  next  clause,  again,  should  never  be 
allowed  a  place  in  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  The 
publisher  might  be  empowered  to  act  as  agent,  but 
not  as  sole  agent,  for  the  sale  of  minor  rights,  and 
subject  to  the  author's  approval  of  the  contract  at 
the  usual  agency  charge  of  10  per  cent.  In  most  of 
these  agreements  the  figure  is  50  per  cent.  In  no 
circumstances  whatever  should  the  publisher  have 
the  sole  right,  nor  should  he  be  permitted  to  handle 
the  dramatic  rights.  To  repeat  this  statement 
over  and  over  again  is  indeed  laborious,  but 
essential. 

Although  the  publisher,  under  his  agreement, 
secures  all  the  rights  he  can,  in  clause  8  he  does 
not  guarantee,  by  making  himself  master  of  the 
property  in  his  possession  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  assist  the  author  to  obtain  hie  just 


reward,  small  as  it  is.  These  minor  rights,  of 
course,  should  not  lie  with  the  publisher  at  all,  but 
should  be  dealt  with  either  by  the  author  or  by  his 
agent.  If  he  chooses  the  publisher  as  agent,  then 
he  should  pay  him  the  usual  agency  fee  of  10  per 
cent.  In  clause  9  it  is  important  that  the  author 
should  have  absolute  right  of  revision,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  technical  book,  and  readers  are 
referred  to  the  remarks  on  this  point  in  the 
October  issue  of  The  Author.  If  the  book  needs 
revision  periodically,  an  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  that  effect,  the  author  carefully  preserving 
his  control.  If  the  publisher  refuses  to  accept  the 
revision,  the  agreement  should  be  cancelled.  This 
difficulty  generally  arises  in  the  case  of  scientific 
and  technical  books,  not  in  fiction,  biography, 
travel,  or  history. 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  in  Clause  10,  that  the 
author  should  be  restrained  from  publishing  any 
abridgment,  or  part  of  the  work,  if  such  abridgment 
is  likely  to  damage  the  value  of  the  contract  with 
the  publisher  ;  but  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  abridgment  of  a  technical  work  will 
aid  the  sale  of  the  larger  volume.  The  clause 
ought  to  be  more  clearly  drafted  in  order  to 
protect  the  publisher,  without  at  the  same  time 
unduly  hindering  the  author.  Clause  11,  as  to  the 
presentation  copies,  is  not  unreasonable.  Clause  12 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  especially  if  the 
author  accepts  the  other  portion  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  copyright  is  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher. 
If  the  publisher  holds  the  property  it  is  for  him  to 
protect  it,  and  not  for  the  author  to  indemnify 
him.  In  an  ordinary  publishing  agreement,  where 
the  author  grants  a  licence  to  publish,  it  is 
reasonable  that  he  should  indemnify  the  pub- 
lisher against  actions  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right or  libel,  as  the  publisher  is  acting  as  his 
agent,  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
discover  in  the  manuscript  whether  the  matter  is 
libellous,  but  where  the  publisher  holds  the  property 
the  doctrine  "caveat  emptor"  should  apply.  Clause 
13,  referring  to  illustrations,  is  not  a  good  clause, 
but  may  pass  without  much  comment,  for,  generally 
speaking,  the  illustrations  are  part  of  the  literary 
property  in  the  book,  and  the  publisher,  when 
the  agreement  is  properly  altered,  would  merely 
hold  a  licence  to  publish  the  work  in  book  form, 
including  the  illustrations.  Clause  14  is  an 
exceedingly  bad  clause,  and  should  be  deleted. 
The  reason  given  for  its  insertion  is  equally 
erroneous.  If  the  publisher  does  his  duty  by  a  book 
the  author  will  be  willing  to  offer  him  his  next 
work.  Clause  15  is  almost  worse  than  clause  14, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  publisher  can  see 
from  the  accounts  the  probable  popularity  of  a 
book  long  before  the  author  is  aware  of  it.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  publisher,  from  his  superior 
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knowledge,  can  claim  his  right  under  this  agreement, 
and  the  author's  profits  will  be  correspondingly 
curtailed. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  clause?,  from  the  author's 
point  of  view,  in  any  agreement.  Clause  16  may 
pass  without  comment. 

— i    *    i — 

FIRST  NOVEL  COMPETITIONS. 


TO  those  about  to  start  the  literary  career  there 
are  two  competitions  now  being  advertised 
for  first  novels.  The  one  offers  a  hundred- 
guinea  prize,  and  is  issued  and  guaranteed  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin,  who  originated  this  form  of  obtain- 
ing novels  ;  the  other  offers  a  prize  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  and  is  issued  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Literary  Agency  of  London. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  names 
of  the  parties  attached  to  these  competitions,  that 
they  will  be  conducted  on  a  thoroughly  reliable  and 
sound  basis,  but,  as  the  society  is  always  interested 
in  the  question  of  contract?  and  their  limitations, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  exact  terms  put 
forward  by  the  two  parties. 

The  first  consideration  is,  how  far  it  is  satis- 
factory for  an  author  to  sell  his  copyright  and 
for  the  price  mentioned.  Many  first  novels 
have  produced  in  the  past,  and  will  produce  in 
the  future,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  to 
their  authors,  and  where  there  are  many  competi- 
tors the  prize  novel  might  be  reckoned  as  one 
likely  to  produce  this  amount.  Still,  the  price  of 
£105  is  not  unfair.  When  a  publisher  offers 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  he  certainly  is 
offering  an  exceptional  price  for  a  first  book,  and 
there  can  be  but  few  first  novels  whicli  have  pro- 
duced so  high  a  figure,  unless,  of  course,  the  sales 
are  continuous  owing  to  the  production  of  other 
works  by  the  same  hand.  Taken  as  an  isolated 
instance  the  price  is  a  good  one,  but  there  is 'no 
doubt  that  it  is  always  dangerous  for  an  author  to 
sell  his  copyright,  and  to  lose  control  of  the  child 
of  his  brain.  There  are  so  many  rights  and  so 
many  markets  included  in  that  one  word.  If  the 
work  is  one  of  real  promise  the  author  might  in 
future  years  seriously  regret  his  bargain.  So  let 
the  buddipg  Fielding  consider  well  whether  it  is 
of  more  advantage  to  him  to  secure  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  or  to  keep  under  his 
own  control  his  ageless  monument ;  but  if  he  finally 
decides  to  compete  he  will  know  that  in  both  cases 
the  full  copyright  of  the  author's  work  is  demanded. 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  article  on  this  point  runs  as 
follows :  "  On  payment  of  £105  to  the  author  the 
•unrestricted  copyright  of  the  successful  novel  shall 
become  the  property  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin."  The 
Literary  Agency  of  London,  in  their  agreement, 


ask  the  author's  signature  to  the  following  :  "  I 
agree,  on  receipt  by  me  as  indicated  above  of  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  to  assign  the 
complete  copyright — excepting  rights  of  dramati- 
sation— in  the  said  novel  to  the  publisher  who  has 
instructed  you,subject  to  the  provisions  of  Clause  12 
of  your  letter  acknowledged  above."  Clause  12 
provides  (a  most  important  point)  for  the  publica- 
tion as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  but  in  any  case 
not  later  than  the  30th  of  June,  1909  ;  for  the 
publication  over  the  author's  own  name  or  such 
pseudonym  as  he  may  himself  choose,  and  for  the 
right  of  the  author  to  pass  the  proofs,  and  himself 
to  control  any  alterations  in  or  additions  to  his  own 
story. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  important  points 
of  difference  in  these  two  clauses,  the  agreement 
proposed  by  the  Literary  Agency  of  London  being 
much  clearer  and  much  more  satisfactory  ;  for  the 
real  point  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  not  whether 
it  is  advisable  for  the  author  to  sell  his  entire  copy- 
right, but  that,  assuming  he  decides  to  sell  the 
copyright,  that  the  position  should  be  clear  and 
definite. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  does  not  anywhere  undertake 
to  publish  the  novel,  nor  to  publish  it  by  a 
fixed  date.  He  might,  should  he  think  fit — 
although  we  do  not,  for  one  moment,  suggest  it  is 
his  intention  to  do  so — burn  the  MS.  He  might 
even  delay  the  publication  in  order  to  be  able  to 
serialise  it.  He  might,  indeed,  holding  the  copy- 
right, alter  the  novel,  so  long  as  such  alterations 
did  not  fall  within  the  category  of  literary  libel, 
and  he  might,  equally,  dramatise  the  novel  and 
make  considerable  sums  out  of  it  through  this 
means. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Unwin  should  not 
have  this  power  if  the  author  is  willing  to  yield  it, 
but  it  is  well  to  put  these  points  clearly  before  the 
author.  There  are  three  methods  by  which  Mr. 
Unwin  could  get  back  his  hundred  guineas  and 
his  expenditure  on  production  and  advertisement : 
first,  by  the  serial  market ;  second,  by  the  book 
market,  and  third,  by  the  dramatic  market ;  and 
these  three  markets  must  be  considered  without 
limitation,  as  far  as  country  is  concerned. 

The  Literary  Agency  of  London,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  publisher,  might  perhaps  get  the 
serial  market,  but  as  the  publication  is  promised 
not  later  than  the  30th  June,  1909,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  the  decision  shall  not  be  given  later 
that  the  31st  December,  1908,  not  much  time  is 
allowed  for  the  returns  under  this  market.  There 
remains,  therefore,  the  book  market. 

The  length  of  the  novel  required  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin  must  lie  between  75,000  and  100,000  words. 
The  length  of  the  novel  required  by  the  Literary 
Agency  of  London  is  not  stated,  but  in  Clause  10 
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they  state  :  "  The  modern  novel  does  not  contain 
less  than  90,000  words  or  more  than  150,000 
words,"  so  that  the  author  obtains  rather  larger 
scope  in  the  second  case.  In  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's 
competition  he  is  the  sole  judge.  To  this  no 
exception  can  be  raised.  In  the  other  competition 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr. 
Clement  K.  Shorter  are  the  judges  of  the  final 
selection.  Here  again  there  is  no  objection  to 
raise. 

Ample  time  is  given  for  those  who  desire  to  start 
and  write  a  new  work,  April  30th,  1908,  being 
the  closing  date  of  Mr.  Unwin's  competition,  and 
the  31st  of  August,  1908,  being  the  closing  date 
for  the  second  competition. 

In  neither  prospectus  is  the  date  finally  fixed  on 
which  the  result  will  be  announced.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  impossible  to  do  this,  but  it  is  always 
satisfactory  to  make  the  terms  definite  in  order 
that  the  competitors  may  not  be  upset  by  too 
lengthy  a  delay. 

Mr.  Unwin,  in  Clause  8,  will  retain  the  right  to 
publish  any  of  the  unsuccessful  novels  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  the  authors.  The  wording  of  this 
clause  is  rather  indefinite,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  right,  for  we  presume  that  either  Mr. 
Unwin  or  the  publisher  for  whom  the  Literary 
Agency  of  London  is  acting  would  be  able,  holding 
the  MSS.  in  their  hands,  to  make  an  offer  for  their 
publication.  The  fault,  therefore,  lies  in  the  use 
of  the  words  rather  than  in  the  clause  itself. 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  stimulate  a  desire  for 
the  literary  profession  in  those  who  have  not 
thought  of  adopting  it,  by  competitions  of  this 
kind,  is  a  matter  with  which  we  do  not  care  to  deal, 
but  if  in  the  heart  of  anyone  arises  a  longing  to 
write,  we  certainly  think  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  offered  in  the  two  competitions  put  forward.  In 
one  case  the  prize  is  not  unreasonable — in  the 
other  case  it  is  larger  than  usual.  The  only 
serious  drawback  is  the  fact  that  the  author,  when 
selling  his  copyright,  loses  all  control  over  his 
work.  If  in  years  to  come  he  acquired  fame,  he 
might  bitterly  regret  that  his  novel  was  beyond 
his  control.  He  might  desire,  for  many  reasons,  to 
have  an  uniform  edition;  or  he  might  desire  to 
publish  a  collection  of  his  works.  As  long,  how- 
ever, as  the  author  knows  clearly  the  kind  of  con- 
tract he  is  signing,  and  the  terms  are  definitely 
explained,  he  cannot  complain  if,  subsequently,  he 
repents  of  his  bargain. 

Finally,  the  address  of  the  two  competitions  is, 
Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.,and 
The  Literary  Agency  of  London,  5,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Those  who  are  tempted  by  the  ofler  should  write 
for  the  prospectuses  to  the  addresses  mentioned. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HEUE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  Selling  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  te 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A    Proflt-Sharing    Agreement    (a    bad    form    of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments. Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(fi.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  1 

HI.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  77(0  Author. 

IV   A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 

2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

(*.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(*.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  1")  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(0.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (A.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.     It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  ami  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors   should   not   assign    performing    rights,    but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.     The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play   are   distinct   from    literary   copyright.      A    manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.     They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements   without   the   author  obtaining   a   substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements    for    collaboration    should    be   carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS   TO  MUSICAL   COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance   of   producers    of    books    and    dramatic 
authors.     It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from    the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.    The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.     He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.     The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.     The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble 


1.  T71  VICKY  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
[jj      advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business   or  the    administration    of    his     property.      The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if   there  is  any 
special   reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.      Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.     All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,   with  a  copy  of    the   book  represented.      The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,   for   inspection  and  note.      The  information   thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before    signing    any  agreement  whatever,    send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the   Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are    reaping    no    benefit   to   yourself,   and   that  you   are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.     The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.     The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to   give 
advice   concerning  publishers.     (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  tor  a  possible  action  upon  them.     (3)  To  keep 
agreements.     (4)  To  enforce   payments  due  according  to 
agreements.     Fuller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many   agents   neglect   to    stamp   agreements.      This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.    The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.     Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1   Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE   READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS   will   greatly  assist    the   Society   in   this 
branch   of   its  work  by  informing  young   writers 
of   its   existence.      Their   MSS.   can   be  read   and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.     The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and   dramatic  works,   and   when   it   is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.     The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.     The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 

— i  *  i — 

THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5*.  fid.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  Londun,  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


IN  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  expressed  at  the  general  meeting,  the 
new  list  of  members  and  associates  (on  sale  to 
members  and  associates  only)  was  issued  in  October, 
at  the  price  of  sixpence. 

Those  who  desire  to  purchase  this  list  are 
requested  to  write  to  the  secretary  enclosing  a 
postal  order  for  the  cost. 


IN  another  column  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
reprinting  from  the  March  (1902)  issue  of  The 
Author  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Moberly  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell,  as  the  manager  of  a  great  newspaper, 
adopts  the  attitude  which  the  Society  of  Authors, 
as  supporters  of  the  property  of  its  members,  has 
adopted,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take — Mr.  Bell 
uses  a  stronger  term — other  people's  property  for 
the  benefit  of  yourself,  without  payment  and  with- 
out acknowledgment.  The  argument  tliat  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author  may,  in  some  cases, 
contain  a  modicum  of  truth,  but  it  is  for  the  owner 
of  the  property  to  say  whether  such  publication  is 
for  his  benefit  or  not,  and  to  what  extent  he  desires 
this  form  of  so-called  advertisement.  In  the  case 
of  one  newspaper  taking  from  another  the  argu- 
ment cannot  possibly  apply.  It  canuot  be  for  the 
benefit  of  The  Times  to  have  its  valuable  informa- 
tion taken  by  other  papers.  The  other  papers 
cannot  plead  the  advantage  of  the  advertisement 
which  their  action  might  give  to  The  Times. 

We  are  anxious  to  know  what  steps  the  Institute 
of  Journalists  intend  to  take  to  indicate  their 
disapproval  of  this  aspect  of  modern  journalism. 


IN  the  discussion  which  arose  recently  in  the 
Morning  Post,m  regard  to  "The  Books  we  Read," 
the  authority  of  the  critics  was  called  in  question, 
and  a  member  of  the  society  submitted  an 
examination  paper  to  test  their  capacity. 

Among  the  questions  put  forward  are  the 
following  : — 

What  are  the  chief  functions  of  the  novelist  ?  Compare 
the  styles  of  Washington  Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Edgar  Poe,  and  Henry  James.  Trace  the  influence  of  the 
first  three  on  the  last. 

Is  punctuation  worth  a  writer's  serious  attention  1  If 
so,  why  ?  Discuss  the  logical  and  rhetorical  values  of  the 
comma,  and  give  examples  of  correct  and  incorrect 
placing. 

Discriminate  briefly  between  partial  rules  and  permanent 
principles  in  literature. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  answers  to 
these  questions. 


Dealing,  however,  with  the  question  of  examina- 
tion papers,  another  member  of  the  society  has 
forwarded  to  the  office  an  interesting  set  of 
questions  relating  to  "  Vanity  Fair,"  composed  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  famous  examination  paper  on 
"  Pickwick,"  propounded  by  Charles  Stewart 
Calverley.  It  may  be  mentioned,  incidentally,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  forgotten,  that 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  ;md  the  Rev.  Professor 
Skeat  won  the  prizes,  for  the  examination  paper  on 
"Pickwick."  Would  any  member  of  the  society, 
a  devotee  of  Thackeray,  care  to  offer  a  prize  of  £5 
for  the  best  replies  to  the  examination  paper  on 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  which  we  print  in  another  column. 
Even  if  no  prize  were  offered,  it  would  be  instructive 
to  have  answers  from  those  whom  the  subject 
interests. 


WE  take  from  the  American  Publishers'  Weekly 
a  few  notes  about  the  autumn  book  market. 
The  prospects  seem  to  be  of  the  happiest.  The 
editor  says,  "  How  a  continued  stringency  of  the 
money  market,  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  of 
doing  business,  and  the  other  malign  elements  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  unnatural  expansion,  will 
affect  business  in  general  and  the  book  trade  in 
particular,  during  the  next  six  months,  only  the 
future  can  reveal."  But  he  proceeds  :  "  The 
publishing  trade,  as  may  be  learned  by  consulting 
the  announcements  for  the  fall,  is  optimistic  of  a 
busy  season.  Upwards  of  2,500  books — consider- 
ably more  than  have  ever  been  announced  before 
this  season — are  about  to  be  published  or  are  in 
active  preparation." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  large  number  for  the  fall 
announcement  for  even  so  large  a  reading  country 
as  America.  We  doubt  whether  the  full  list  of 
the  publications  in  England  for  the  fall  and  for 
the  commencement  of  next  year  would  reach  such 
high  figures.  This  only  tends  to  show  how,  during 
the  last  dozen  years,  the  literary  output  of  America 
has  increased.  Not  only  have  authors  found  that 
they  can  make  a  living,  but  publishers  also  have 
flourished  exceedingly.  The  Publishers1  Weekly 
states,  further,  that  many  of  the  publications  are 
books  of  the  first  importance.  This  is  good  read- 
ing, as  it  is  never  satisfactory  for  the  market  to 
be  flooded  with  rubbish,  owing  to  the  desire  of 
some  persons  to  appear  in  print  and  to  the  rapacity 
of  some  publishers  to  obtain  authors'  money.  The 
same  paper  appears  to  be  convinced  that  the  book 
trade  generally  has  never  been  in  a  more  satis- 
factory condition  as  far  as  the  United  States  are 
concerned. 
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M.  E.  COLERIDGE. 


"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young." 

A  FEW  weeks  since — August  25th — the  death 
of  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Coleridge,  at  Harro- 
gate,  brought  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss  to 
her  friends  known  and  unknown. 

Exactly  ten  years  ago  a  notice  in  the  Spectator 
for  December  4th,  1897,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  to  a  "  new  and  puissant  wielder  of 
the  wand  of  romance,"  whose  historical  novel, 
"  The  King  with  Two  Faces"  was  then  reviewed. 

As  a  great-niece  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
the  young  authoress  unconsciously  challenged 
severer  criticism  than  is  usually  meted  out  to  the 
tyro,  but  she  bore  the  test  triumphantly. 

The  Spectator,  departing  from  its  usual  attitude 
of  non-committal  dignity,  re-echoed  Schumann's 
historic  greeting  —  "  Hats  off,  gentlemen  !  A 
genius  ! " 

As  a  poet,  M.  E.  Coleridge  is  known  to  fame 
as  "  Anodos."  In  1898  Elldn  Mathews  included 
"  Fancy's  Guerdon "  in  his  new  popular  pocket 
series.  During  these  ten  years  the  author's  pen 
was  never  idle. 

In  1901  "The  Fiery  Dawn"  was  published, 
followed  in  1904  by  "The  Shadow  on  the  Wall," 
and  "  The  Lady  on  the  Drawing-room  Floor  "  in 
1906.  Two  marked  characteristics  stamp  all 
Miss  Coleridge's  work — skilful  delineation  of 
character  and  subtle  delicacy  of  style.  As  long 
as  there  are  readers  who  seek  refreshment,  not 
mere  sensation,  M.  E.  Coleridge's  books  will  be 
gratefully  enjoyed,  and  as  long  as  a  taste  for  the 
best  historical  fiction  endures,  "  The  King  with 
two  Faces"  will  rank  among  the  finest  romances 
dealing  with  the  eighteenth  century. 

E.  S.  RORISON. 


RE-ELECTION. 


AS  a  natural  sequence  to  the  increase  of  the 
society  in  numbers  is  the  increase  of  those 
who,  having  resigned,  or  been  struck  off 
the  books  for  non-payment,  desire  re-election. 

The  committee  wish  to  put  forward  a  strong  pro- 
test, first  against  those  who,  living  by  their  writings, 
or  obtaining  a  great  part  of  their  income  from 
their  writings,  have  never  joined  the  society  ;  and 
secondly,  against  those  who,  having  once  been 
members  and  obtained  the  society's  assistance,  re- 
sign or  are  struck  off,  and  then  seek  re-election 
when  a  fresh  difficulty  arises. 

If  there  is  any  excuse  for  the  first-named  it  is 


the  excuse  of  selfishness.  They  say  :  "  The  society 
can  be  of  no  use  to  us "  ;  but  here,  again,  the 
statement  is  incorrect.  The  very  fact  that  they 
got  better  terms  for  their  last  book  is  most  pro- 
bably the  result  of  the  society's  work,  and  everv 
case  the  society  takes  to  stop  piracy,  dramatic, 
musical  or  literary,  abroad,  on  the  Continent,  or 
in  the  United  States,  must  increase  the  general 
security  of  their  property,  arid  every  case  of  in- 
fringement in  Great  Britain,  her  Colonies  and 
dependencies,  must  tend  to  make  literary  thieves 
more  careful,  and  walk  with  warier  footsteps. 

The  society  takes  up  many  such  cases,  and  the 
number  grows  year  by  year.  The  property  of 
these  delinquents,  therefore,  is  being  policed  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellow  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  position  is  not  one  of  which  to  be 
proud. 

Again,  with  every  effort  made  by  the  society  to 
push  forward  a  beneficent  alteration  of  the  Copy- 
right Law,  those  who  do  not  belong  obtain  an 
increased  value  to  their  property.  Although  the 
heavy  expenditure  that  the  society  has  incurred 
since  its  foundation  has  not  been  crowned  with 
absolute  success,  yet  the  present  position  is  a 
considerable  advance  on  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago. 

Are  the  non-payers,  then,  to  see  the  value  of 
their  property  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  for  years  ?  Such  a  position 
is  deplorable. 

But  it  is  possible  that  these  gentlemen,  through 
their  inherent  selfishness,  may  not  have  grasped 
this  idea,  and  may  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse. 
Still,  such  ignorance  is  culpable. 

There  is  only  one  excuse,  however,  for  those 
who  have  once  joined  the  society,  and,  after  re- 
signing, desire  to  rejoin.  That  excuse  is  one  of 
absolute  poverty.  In  one  day,  a  few  months  ago, 
three  old  members  came  and  desired  re-election. 
This  subject,  therefore,  of  re-election  is  one  which 
the  committee  are  bound  to  consider  most  care- 
fully whenever  their  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  and 
they  hold  themselves  free,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  society,  to  put  any  penalty  upon  the  delin- 
quent. They  feel  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  encourage 
the  idea  that  there  is  no  need  to  join  the  society 
except  when  difficulties  arise.  Such  a  position  is 
unfair  to  the  older  members  and  damaging  to  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  profession.  At  the  same 
time  they  do  not  desire  to  make  the  return  to  the 
fold  too  difficult  or  impossible. 

They  have,  therefore,  many  points  to  consider, 
and  to  assist  them  in  such  consideration,  ask  from 
the  proposed  member  a  letter,  indicating  the  mem- 
ber's reasons  for  leaving  the  society,  as  well  as  his 
or  her  reasons  for  seeking  re-election.  These 
further  points  come  also  before  them  :  How  many 
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subscriptions  have  been  paid,  what  work  the 
society  did  for  the  authors  in  the  past,  and  what 
money  was  spent  upon  their  cases  ?  Whether  they 
live  entirely  by  their  pen  or  only  partly  so  ?  What 
are  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  case  ?  For 
how  long  have  they  ceased  to  be  members,  and 
what  impulse  prompts  their  return  ? 

Even  when  all  these  points  have  been  considered, 
the  member  re-elected,  and  the  new  subscription, 
with  penalty,  if  any,  paid,  the  committee  do  not 
bind  the  society  to  take  up  any  immediate  case 
involving  the  expenditure  of  money  on  their  be- 
half. Such  re-election  only  entitles  them,  of  right, 
to  the  secretary's  opinion  and  interference,  and  to 
the  legal  opinion  of  the  society's  solicitor.  No 
member  is  entitled  of  right  to  demand  to  have  his 
case  taken  up  and  a  large  expenditure  on  his 
behalf,  even  though  a  constant  subscriber. 

It  is  true  that  the  society's  funds  are  steadily 
increasing,  and  that  the  committee  accordingly 
are  enabled  to  conduct  nearly  every  case  that 
either  involves  a  distinct  question  of  principle — 
though  the  issue  from  a  legal  point  of  view  may 
be  doubtful — or  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the 
society's  solicitor. 

But  the  committee,  however  constituted,  are 
bound  to  have  the  deciding  power  in  their  hands, 
and  no  member  has  a  right  to  say  :  "  I  pay  a 
guinea  a  year  in  order  that  you  may  take  up  all 
my  law  cases."  Such  a  position  would  be  untenable, 
as  many  of  the  cases  which  the  society  does  take 
up,  even  when  successful,  cost  the  society  much 
money,  and,  should  they  be  bound  to  carry  the 
case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then  the  case  is 
lost,  the  expenses  are  very  heavy. 


NEWSPAPER    COPYRIGHT—"  THOU 
SHALT  NOT   STEAL." 


THE   above  quotation  from  the  Decalogue  is 
probably    familiar   to  a   large  number  of 
persons   who,    while   praying   weekly  that 
their  hearts  may  be  "  inclined  to  keep  this  law,"  not 
only  make  their  living  by  daily  theft,  but  advocate 
with   all  earnestness,   and  I  believe  with  honest 
sincerity,  that  as  receivers  and  retailers  of  stolen 
goods  they  are  performing  a  meritorious  duty  to 
the  public. 

The  Law  of  Copyright  is  the  eighth  command- 
ment applied  to  a  particular  class  of  goods.  The 
complicated  conditions  of  modern  life  have  rendered 
necessary  a  variety  of  terms  to  cover  the  different 
sorts  of  offences  which  were  comprised  in  four 


words  of  the  Decalogue.  Theft,  larceny,  shop- 
lifting, piracy,  misappropriation,  breach  of  copy- 
right are  among  the  number;  the  last  as  the  most 
recent,  and  as  applying  to  a  new  class  of  property, 
is  less  generally  understood.  It  is  only  250 
years  ago  that  the  property  in  literary  work  was 
acknowledged  in  express  terms  as  a  Common  Law 
right,  less  than  200  years  since  the  first  Act  was 
passed  to  remedy  a  complaint  that  "printers,  book- 
sellers, and  other  persons  had  of  late  frequently 
taken  the  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  and 
publishing  books  and  other  writings  without  the 
consent  of  the  authors  or  proprietors,  to  their  very 
great  detriment  and  too  often  to  the  ruin  of  them 
and  their  families."  I  have  ventured  to  italicise 
the  words  "and  other  writings  "  because  there  is  a 
tendency  nowadays  to  recognise  copyright  in 
books — that  is,  in  bound  volumes — as  something 
totally  distinct,  and  worthy  of  a  protection  which 
is  denied  to  any  other  writings  not  in  a  bound 
•volume.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  though  the 
Act  was  avowedly  "  for  the  encouragement  of 
learned  men  to  compose  and  write  useful  books," 
the  word  "books"  was  used  to  cover  all  literary 
matter,  the  penalty  was  fixed  per  sheet,  and  what- 
ever was  registered  at  the  Stationers'  Company 
was  a  book. 

But  in  the  days  when  that  Act  was  passed  there 
was  the  same  opposition  to  this  protection  of  books 
as  there  is  now  to  the  protection  of  books  not  in 
volume.  In  1735  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
in  1739  "Paradise  Lost,"  in  1763  Thomson's 
"Seasons,"  all  became  subjects  of  litigation,  and 
no  doubt  the  would-be  reprinters  of  those  works 
urged  then  much  the  same  arguments  as  are  urged 
now  by  people  who,  while  they  would  regard  the 
republicatiou  of  the  most  trashy  novel  without  the 
consent  of  the  author  as  a  dishonest  act,  have  not 
the  smallest  hesitation  in  habitually  republishing 
other  literary  work,  which  may  be  much  more 
valuable,  which  may  have  cost  quite  as  much 
effort — provided  only  they  find  it  in  a  newspaper. 

Those  arguments  are  mainly  three  : — 

(1)  That  it  has  become  so  common  a  practice 
that  it  is  sanctified  by  custom. 

(2)  That,  provided  the  origin  of  a  stolen  para- 
graph  is   acknowledged,  no  act  of  dishonesty  is 
committed. 

(3)  That  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  news 
should  be  made  public,  and  that  it  is  against  the 
public  interest  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the 
readers  of  a  single  paper. 

The  first  argument  is  one  that  at  different  stages 
of  civilisation  it  was  possible  to  urge  in  defence 
of  all  theft. 

"The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  he  should  take  who  had  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can," 
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is  not  so  very  old ;  but  the  fact  that  everyone 
stole  when  he  could  did  not  make  theft  less  a 
breach  of  the  eighth  commandment,  did  not  render 
it  less  immoral  or  less  illegal.  The  fact  that  theft 
is  difficult  to  detect  or  expensive  to  punish  may 
make  it  common,  but  cannot  make  it  right.  "  You 
might  as  well "  (to  quote  Mr.  Justice  Xorth)  "  plead 
the  custom  of  Hounslow  Heath." 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  second  argument.  To 
quote  the  same  authority  :  "  A  man  cannot  justify 
the  taking  of  what  he  has  no  right  to  take  by 
stating  whence  he  has  taken  it,  though  he  may 
thereby  avoid  the  additional  dishonesty  of  passing 
off  as  the  product  of  his  own  labour  what  really  is 
stolen  from  another." 

Of  course,  if  the  person  from  whom  it  is  taken 
has  no  objection  to  its  being  taken  with  such 
acknowledgment,  then  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
theft  ;  but  if  nine  persons  hold  this  view  and  the 
tenth  objects  the  property  of  the  tenth  must  be 
protected. 

The  most  plausible  argument  is  the  third.  Let 
us  see  what  it  amounts  to. 

"  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  news  should 
be  made  public." 

The  public,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is 
devoured  by  an  anxiety  to  read  newspapers — it  is 
almost  an  essential  to  their  existence  that  they 
should  have  newspapers  ;  everyone  who  provides 
them  with  a  newspaper  is  therefore  helping  to 
supply  a  public  want,  and  anyone  who  renders  that 
supply  more  difficult  is  a  public  enemy.  It  the 
law  of  copyright  is  enforced,  the  production  of 
newspapers  will  be  made  more  difficult  and  more 
expensive — consequently,  whoever  attempts  to 
enforce  the  law  of  copyright  is  a  public  enemy. 
Such,  I  think,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  arguments 
used.  Well,  bread  is  also  an  essential  to  human 
existence — perhaps  more  essential  than  news- 
papers— but  no  one  suggests  that  the  products  of 
the  baker  should  therefore  become  public  pro- 
perty. If  we  could  rifle  a  baker's  shop  and  dis- 
tribute the  loaves  to  starving  families  in  the  alleys 
and  garrets,  we  should  no  doubt  be  conferring  a 
benefit  on  a  large  number  of  people,  to  the  detri- 
ment only  of  bakers.  Yet  no  one  suggests  that  it 
would  be  right  to  rob  the  baker,  because  it  is 
recognised  that  the  general  principles  of  protection 
of  a  man's  property  is  more  important  and  of 
greater  public  benefit  than  even  the  saving  of  a 
fcw  people  from  starvation. 

Is  it  seriously  contended  that  the  supply  of  news 
to  the  public  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  this 
general  principle  must  be  suspended,  and  that  the 
laws  of  meum  el  tuum,  which  apply  to  every 
other  sort  of  property,  are  not  to  apply  to  the 
contents  of  newspapers  ? 

In  parenthesis  let  me  ask  why,  if  this  principle 


is  to  be  admitted,  the  providers  of  the  literary 
matter  should  alone  suffer.  If  the  cheapening 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  a  newspaper  is  of  such 
vital  importance,  may  I  suggest  that  a  still  greater 
economy  might  be  obtained  by  many  newspaper 
proprietors  if  they  stole  the  paper  on  which  they 
print  the  news  which  they  steal.  Yet  no  one  of 
them — not  even  the  Newspaper  Society — would 
defend  this  method. 

Faced  by  this  absurdity,  some  people  have  been 
driven  to  contend  that  there  can  be  no  property 
in  news — just  as  it  was  contended,  some  150  years 
ago,  that  there  could  be  no  property  in  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost"  or  in  Thomson's  "Seasons." 
To  defend  this  position  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  news  is  synonymous  with  fact, 
and  to  assert  the  obvious  truism  that  there  can  be 
no  copyright  in  a  fact.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  argued  that  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  could  not  be  property,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  copyright  in  Thomson's 
"  Seasons,"  but  the  one  argument  is  as  good 
as  the  other. 

A  man  has  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law 
"  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all 
his  acquisitions,  without  any  control  or  diminution 
save  only  by  the  laws  of  the  land."  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  that  acquisition  is  of  small  or  of 
great  value — whether,  that  is,  it  has  cost  him  much 
or  little  labour  to  acquire  it — it  is  his,  a  poor 
thing  perhaps,  but  bis  own.  It  may  be  a  Raphael, 
or  the  photograph  of  a  daub  ;  it  may  be  an  epic  ; 
it  may  be  the  mere  shorthand  report  of  a  speech. 
Has  he  honestly  "  acquired  "  it  ?  That  is  all.  If 
so,  and  he  thinks  his  property  in  it  worth 
defending,  it  must  be  respected. 

The  argument  that  because  there  is  no  property 
in  a  fact  there  can  be  no  copyright  in  news  is 
analogous  to  saying  that  if  a  man  has  picked  up 
in  the  bed  of  a  river  a  piece  of  quartz  which  might 
have  been  picked  up  by  anyone  else,  he  has  no 
property  in  the  gold  discovered  in  it,  which  may 
be  stolen  from  him  with  impunity.  An  event 
takes  place  ;  it  is  absolutely  within  the  right  of 
anyone  who  sees,  or  hears  of,  that  event  to  report 
it.  There  is  no  copyright  in  the  event  ;  there  is 
copyright  in  each  report  of  it,  whether  it  cost  a 
thousand  pounds  by  telegraphy  or  a  penny-stamp 
by  post — whether  it  was  acquired  by  years  of  study 
or  by  the  mere  accident  of  propinquity. 

Driven  from  this  last  shelter,  the  objector  urges 
one  other  argument :  "  Admitted  that  a  newspaper 
has  the  right  to  exclusive  possession  of  its  own  news, 
what  harm  is  done  by  allowing  that  news  to  be 
available  to  all  the  public,  at  all  events  if  the 
source  of  that  news  is  fully  acknowledged  ?  "  And 
the  answer  to  this  is  the  answer  that  may  be  given 
to  the  same  argument  applied  to  any  other  form  of 
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larceny.  Property  must  be  protected,  because  it 
is  the  only  way  to  insure  the  production  of  that 
property,  and,  the  more  valuable  or  necessary  to 
the  public  is  that  property,  the  more  necessary  is 
it  that  in  the  interests  of  the  public  it  should  be 
protected.  • 

I  am  far  from  attaching  the  value  that  is  gene- 
rally assigned  to  the  publication  of  news,  but  the 
whole  argument  against  copyright  in  news  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
public.  Now  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that 
news  is  only  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  complete- 
ness and  accuracy,  and  therefore  the  interest  of 
the  public  is  to  promote  news  of  this  quality. 
Such  news  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  every  grade  of  journalist.  They  have  to  be 
paid,  and  their  pay,  as  in  every  other  profession, 
must  depend  upon  the  value  of  their  work  to  their 
employer.  If  their  work  is  not  protected — if,  as 
soon  as  it  is  printed,  it  may  he  appropriated  by 
any  other  person,  who  has  not  contributed  one 
penny  to  the  cost  of  its  production — the  value  is  x. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  protected — if  the 
employer  gets  the  exclusive  use  of  what  that  man's 
brains,  intelligence,  enterprise,  or  industry  have 
produced — then  the  value  is  three,  four,  or  five 
times  x.  Protection  to  the  contents  of  a  news- 
paper, whether  it  be  news,  reports,  articles,  or 
paragraphs,  means  more  value  to  the  newspaper, 
therefore  better  pay  to  the  journalist ;  therefore 
better  work  and  encouragement  to  the  careful, 
painstaking,  accurate  journalist  ;  therefore  a  better 
service  to  the  public,  better  journals,  and  a  higher 
class  of  journalist. 

C.  F.  MOBERLY  BELL. 


THE    ELEVENTH   INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


THIS  eleventh  reunion  of  the  journalists  of 
Europe  and  America  was  held  at  Bordeaux 
from  September  the  21st  to  the  28th,  the 
business  meetings  being  summoned  in  the  Grand 
Theatre  of  Bordeaux,  rendered  historic  by  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  France  was  trans- 
ferred there  during  the  siege  ot  Paris.  This 
year  journalists  of  all  nationalities,  speaking 
all  tongues,  were  assembled  in  amicable  debate 
to  benefit  and  elevate  the  work  and  life  of 
journalism.  The  English  delegates,  all  members 
of  the  British  International  Association  of  Jour- 
nalists, represented  all  types  of  pressmen,  and 
included  Major  Gratwicke,  F.J.I.,  as  president, 
Messrs.  Arthur  Walter,  G.  B.  Burgin,  and  Harris 


Stone  as  London  journalists,  Sir  Hugh  Gil/.ean 
Reid,  Mr.  Percy  Linaker  and  Count  Plnnkett  (the 
two  last  as  provincial  representatives),  Miss  G.  B. 
Stuart  and  Mrs.  Hamer  Jackson  representing 
women's  work  in  journalism ;  and  the  writer  acting 
as  hon.  secretary  to  the  delegation. 

There  was  a  note  of  cordial  welcome  when  the 
Congressites  assembled  .it  the  reception  given  by 
the  press  of  Bordeaux  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  September  ;  and  this  hospitality  was  sustained 
throughout  the  Congress  by  all  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  A 
meeting  of  the  British  section  was  held  prior  to  the 
opening  sitting  of  the  Congress,  and  a  selection 
was  made  of  those  who  were  to  speak  upon  the 
subjects  under  consideration,  which  included  the 
various  reports  from  the  tenth  Congress  held  at 
Liege,  and  a  general  motion  upon  the  ways  and 
means  of  strengthening  the  work  of  this  Inter- 
national Congress. 

Matter  enough  for  debate,  but  not  matter  so 
warmly  controversial  as  the  motions  placed  before 
the  Congress  in  other  years. 

The  English  members  elected  Major  Gratwicke 
to  represent  them  as  vice-president  of  the  Congress, 
and  Mr.  U.  A.  Louis  as  bureau  representative  lor 
three  years,  Mr.  Louis  as  a  linguist  having  already 
done  valuable  work  on  the  bureau. 

In  opening  the  Congress,  M.  Singer  of  Vienna, 
the  president,  spoke  in  sympathetic  language  of  the 
losses  sustained  since  the  last  meeting  at  Bordeaux 
twelve  years  ago,  and  mentioned  P.  W.  Clayden  of 
England,  Bataille  of  France,  Berazza  of  Spain,  and 
others.  A  telegram  of  greeting  was  read  from 
M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  later 
on  made  an  important  speech  at  one  of  the 
banquets.  The  report  of  the  general  secretary, 
M.  Victor  Taunay,  proved  the  interesting  and 
consolidating  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  that  of  the 
treasurer,  Herr  G.  Schweitzer,  gave  the  number  of 
countries  combining  as  seventeen,  with  ninety-five 
associations,  and  the  number  of  members  at  13,800. 
The  Foreign  Press  Association  of  London  was 
represented  by  M.  Burlumi  and  two  other 
delegates. 

The  question  of  professional  tribunals  being 
entirely  a  Continental  matter,  the  English  delega- 
tion took  no  part  in  the  debate,  but  upon  the 
question  of  professional  secrecy  in  press  matters,  as 
there  was  a  proposal  in  the  report  that  the  Congress 
should  go  beyond  the  decision  at  Liege,  "  that 
editorial  secrecy  could  not  be  maintained  in  criminal 
and  common  law  matters,"  and  as  to  go  beyond  this 
was  so  utterly  opposed  to  English  ideas,  arrange- 
ments were  made  that  the  writer  and  Mr.  Harris 
Stone  should  combat  the  suggestion  that  criminal 
matters  should  be  embraced  in  editorial  secrecy. 
Unexpectedly,  the  president  called  upon  the  writer 
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to  give  an  English  precis  of  the  report.,  that 
was  only  presented  in  French — a  precis  that 
appeared  to  be  useful  to  the  Scandinavian  and 
German  sections. 

In  speaking  on  the  question  of  the  report, 
M.  Taunay  fervidly  supported  the  idea  that  if 
in  professional  work,  to  obtain  news,  a  journalist 
extracted  confessions  or  intelligence,  giving  his 
oath  not  to  divulge  the  secret,  no  judge  should  be 
able  to  enforce  his  evidence. 

A  hot  debate  ensued  on  this,  Signor  M.  Raimondi 
replying  to  M.  Taunay 's  assertion  that,  having 
taken  an  oath,  no  honourable  man  could  break  it. 
"Je  respecte  la  loi  de  mon  pays,"  cried  Signor 
Raimondi  ;  and  in  speaking  upon  the  general 
question  the  writer  pointed  out  that  it  was  no 
question  of  loss  of  honour,  for  no  journalist  ought 
to  take  such  an  oath  of  promise  of  secrecy  in 
criminal  matters.  Mr.  Harris  Stone,  from  his 
special  legal  knowledge,  explained  how  the  law  of 
contempt  of  court  would  punish  such  attempts  to 
hide  knowledge  that  would  bring  a  criminal  to 
justice.  The  debate  ended  in  the  matter  being 
referred  to  the  next  Congress.  Major  Gratwicke 
presided  over  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
postal  and  telegraphic  tariffs.  The  report  suggested 
that  at  the  next  International  Postal  Conference 
the  press  should  be  represented,  and  the  question 
of  reduction  brought  fully  forth.  In  putting  the 
report  for  adoption,  Major  Gratwicke  pointed  out 
an  Italian  newspaper  cost  for  postage  from  Naples 
to  Elgin  a  halfpenny,  and  light  printed  matter 
from  some  countries  a  farthing.  This  had  to  be 
divided  between  the  English  Post  Office  and  the 
Foreign  ;  but  no  English  paper  could  be  sent 
abroad  for  double  this  sum,  or  through  Britain  for 
less  than  a  halfpenny  ;  but  in  matters  of  telegrams 
the  English  press  had  advantages  over  their  foreign 
confreres.  Upon  the  question  of  Provident 
Associations  M.  Heinzmann-Savino,  of  Antwerp, 
gave  a  resume  of  existing  associations  in  various 
countries,  and  the  president,  M.  Singer,  referred 
warmly  to  the  orphan  fund  in  England,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Gilzean  Keid  spoke  in  favour  of  a  general 
fund,  that  he  felt  sure  the  great  proprietors  through- 
out the  world  would  support.  The  question  of 
duelling  was  made  interesting  by  an  Italian  editor 
of  an  Egyptian  paper,  who  suggested  that  journals 
should  avoid  reporting  duels.  At  the  close  of  the 
final  sitting  Heir  Schweitzer,  of  Berlin,  supported 
by  all  the  German  delegates,  gave  a  hearty  invita- 
tion to  the  Congress  to  meet  in  Berlin  in  1908. 
This  motion  was  received  with  acclamation,  and 
Major  Gratwicke,  at  the  wish  of  the  British  Inter- 
national Association,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  of  190!)  should  be  held  in  London.  He 
could  promise  them  a  hearty  reception,  and  he 
might  mention  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 


Lord  Knollys,  the  private  secretary  of  the  King, 
stating  he  would  be  happy  to  facilitate  a  visit  to 
Windsor  Castle  ;  Lord  Burnham  would  give  a 
reception  at  the  Daily  Telegraph  offices,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Gilzean  Reid,  a  garden  party  at  Tenterden 
Hall.  The  proposition  was  received  with  applause, 
aud  the  president,  thanking  the  English  delegates, 
stated  that  the  proposition  should  be  placed  before 
the  next  Congress.  An  invitation  was  given  by  the 
Italian  delegates  for  Rome  in  1911. 

As  usual,  the  hospitable  side  of  the  Congress  was 
by  no  means  forgotten,  and  the  excursions  arranged 
through  the  vineyards  of  Margaux  and  Graves  and 
St.  Emilion,  followed  by  a  picturesque  day  at 
Arcachon,  were  rendered  agreeable  by  the  hearty 
reception  by  authorities  and  the  peasantry.  From 
Bordeaux  the  members  went  to  Biarritz,  and  at  the 
luncheon  there  Major  Gratwicke  and  the  writer  had 
the  pleasure  in  this  favourite  English  resort  of 
speaking  and  thanking  the  Maire  of  Biarritz  for 
the  cordial  reception. 

A  most  picturesque  day  at  Guethary,  in  Basque 
land,  arranged  by  M.  Archier,  the  cultured  literary 
Maire  of  that  town,  was  made  interesting  for  the 
visitors  by  an  exhibition  of  the  national  game, 
Pelote,  and  by  Basque  dances  and  songs  ;  but  the 
latter  were  literally  drowned  in  torrents  of  rain, 
and  the  Congress  ended,  as  M.  Taunay  remarked, 
in  a  "  coup  de  tonnerre.'' 

The  French  railway,  the  Midi,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  many  writers  being  upon  its  system, 
and  gave  free  passes  to  use  the  whole  of  their  line  ; 
and  so  descriptive  writers  from  all  Europe  are 
writing  upon  this  district.  Will  our  English  rail- 
ways seize  their  opportunity  when  the  Congress 
meets  in  England  ? 

JAMES  BAKER. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  THE   ISLE  OF  MAN. 

THE  Copyright  Act,  1907  (Isle  of  Man),  which 
was  promulgated  on  the  llth  October, 
contains  no  new  provisions  of  copyright 
law,  but  merely  gives  effect  within  the  island  to 
certain  Imperial  copyright  statutes  which  previously 
operated  only  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Piayright 
and  copyright  in  books  are  governed  by  Acts  which 
take  effect  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  and 
are,  therefore,  operative  within  the  island,  but  the 
Acts  relating  to  artistic  copyright  are  not  so  wide 
in  their  application. 

The  new  Act  deals  exclusively  with  artistic 
copyright  and  musical  compositions,  and  is  divided 
into  four  parts. 
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The  first  part  relates  to  engravings,  prints,  etc., 
the  copyright  in  which  lasts  for  twenty-eight  years. 
The  proprietor's  name  must  be  affixed  to  each 
print.  Printsellers  are  liable  to  penalties  for 
infringement,  and  the  proprietor  is  entitled  to  an 
action  for  damages.  These  provisions  are  equally 
applicable  to  prints  taken  by  lithography  or  other 
mechanical  processes. 

The  second  part  of  the  Act  deals  with  copyright 
in  sculpture,  models  and  casts,  which  continues  for 
fourteen  years,  subject  to  a  further  period  of 
fourteen  years  if  the  maker  is  still  living.  The 
proprietor's  name  and  the  date  of  publication  must 
be  placed  upon  every  new  work.  There  are  penalties 
for  infringement  as  well  as  an  action  for  damages. 
An  assignment  or  licence  must  be  by  deed  attested 
by  two  witnesses. 

'  The  third  part  of  the  Act  affects  the  copyright 
in  paintings,  drawings  and  photographs,  which 
continues  for  the  author's  life  and  seven  years 
after.  Kegistration  is  compulsory.  There  are 
penalties  for  infringement  and  for  fraudulent  pro- 
ductions and  sales,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  the 
proprietor  to  recover  damages.  An  assignment 
or  licence  must  be  in  writing  signed  by  the  copy- 
right owner  or  his  agent. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Act  relates  to  musical 
compositions  and  embodies  (inter  alia)  the  recent 
legislation  in  England  which  provides  more  effective 
remedies  to  musical  composers  for  the  protection 
of  their  copyright.  The  police  have  power  to  seize, 
without  a  warrant  and  upon  the  written  request  of 
the  copyright  proprietor,  any  pirated  copies  that 
are  being  hawked  or  carried  about,  or  sold,  or 
offered  for  sale.  The  high  bai  liff  or  two  magistrates 
may  authorise  any  constable  to  enter  premises  and 
seize  pirated  copies. 

The  rights  of  public  performance  of  musical 
compositions  must  be  reserved  by  a  printed  notice 
on  every  copy  of  a  new  work,  i.e.,  published  for  the 
first  time  after  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
(16th  April,  1907). 

With  regard  to  this  last  provision,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  Act  contains  an  amendment 
of  the  Bill  in  accordance  with  the  view  put  forward 
in  the  March  number  of  The  Author. 

HAROLD  HARDY. 


CONCERNING  THE  TELLING  OF  A  STORY. 


I. 

IT  has  been  urged  elsewhere  that  the  fascination 
in  a  story  is  natural  and  has  existed  for  all 
time.     A   series   of  succeeding   generations 
has  produced  in  turn  mythological  yarns,  Iliads 


and  Odysseys,  the  jester  and  wandering  trouba- 
dour, and,  to-day,  our  own  plentiful  supply  of 
modern  novelists.  Presumably,  then — for,  human 
nature  is  constant — Adam  told  stories  to  Eve  and 
(without  any  play  upon  the  words)  Eve  told  stories 
to  Adam.  Indeed,  there  is  ample  enough  reason 
to  suppose  that  story-telling  began  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  that  it  fascinated  then  just 
as  it  fascinates  now. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  certain  that  every 
story  does  not  fascinate.  There  are  prosy  romances 
unquestionably,  and  tales  that  can  weary  one 
unfailingly  to  sleep.  So  that  it  would  seem  that 
the  story  per  se  is  insufficient,  and  that,  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate,  it  is  dependent  on  the  manner  of 
its  presentation.  And  this  conclusion  becomes 
more  completely  obvious  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  many  a  fine,  artistic  conception  has  been 
almost  ruined  by  clumsy  management,  and  some- 
times the  poorest  made  attractive  in  a  degree  by 
some  touch  of  skilful  handling.  There  is  worthless 
music,  for  example,  which  is  brimful  of  charming 
melody  ;  and  there  are  worthless  pictures  without 
number  which  contain  the  germ  of  the  most 
beautiful  ideas.  The  artistic  thought  is  there,  but 
we  turn  away  in  disappointment  because  it  is  not 
presented  in  artistic  shape,  its  beauty  has  not  been 
sufficiently  revealed.  Again,  it  is  not  always  the 
best  plot  that  lias  produced  the  best  story,  nor  the 
most  costly  silk  that  has  fashioned  the  best-cut 
dress  ;  and  so,  to  follow  out  the  analogy,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  mere  possession  of  good  material 
to  work  upon  does  not  necessarily  imply  also  good 
work.  Something  more  is  clearly  needed — the 
need  of  modelling,  the  need  of  form — in  order  that 
the  artist's  imagining  may  stand  before  the  world 
a  definite  and  pleasing  figure.  It  is  no  new  thing, 
indeed,  for  an  author  to  have  cried  over  a  story  of 
his  own,  which,  in  sober  earnest,  was  nothing  but 
the  purest  bathos.  It  could  touch  the  writer 
because,  possibly,  he  had  conceived  a  beautiful 
thought,  and  because  he  could  see,  through  the 
medium  of  his  mind's  eye,  that  thought  in  its 
completeness  ;  but  by  no  means  whatever  could  it 
hope  to  touch  anybody  else  when,  from  lack  of 
adequate  expression,  it  has  involved,  as  it  must 
inevitably  involve  in  such  circumstances,  a  cor- 
responding lack  of  intelligent  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  The  dream  that  has  been 
dreamt  remains  a  dream,  a  phantnsy,  for  the 
process  of  materialisation  has  been  neglected. 

Stevenson,  perhaps,  sums  up  the  question  with 
most  concise  directness  :  "  A  work  of  art,"  he  says, 
"  is  first  cloudily  conceived  in  the  mind  ;  during 
the  period  of  gestation  it  stands  more  clearly  for- 
ward from  these  swaddling  mists,  puts  on  expres- 
sive lineaments,  and  becomes  at  length  that  most 
faultless,  but  also,  alas !  that  incommunicable 
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product  of  the  human  mind,  a  perfected  design.  On 
the  approach  to  execution  all  is  changed.  The 
artist  must  now  step  down,  don  his  working  clothes 
and  become  the  artisan." 

Art,  in  short,  is  practical.  Hence,  like  all  things 
practical,  it  demands  a  complementary  technic; 
that  is,  certain  rules,  maxims,  guiding  principles — 
call  them  what  you  please — which  will  aid  in  the 
attaining  to  a  workmanlike  result.  In  literature 
this  techuic  has  been  built  up.  as  is  usual,  by  a 
slow  process.  It  has  moved  tentatively  ;  so  that  it 
reaches  us  now,  not  as  the  mere  arbitrary  dictum 
of  any  man,  but  as  the  natural  and  steady  growth 
of  years  of  experience  and  observation  during  which 
the  best  and  the  worst  writers  have  contributed, 
each  in  their  respective  way,  to  show  the  methods 
that  are  good  and  the  methods  that  are  bad.  The 
resulting  lesson  is,  perhaps,  less  complete  than  one 
could  have  wished,  and  there  is  still  much  that 
stands  beyond  our  comprehension.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  that  is  precise,  definite  and 
unmistakably  clear,  and  this  may  be  said 
unhesitatingly  of  those  rales  which  apply  to  the 
management  of  the  climax  in  fiction.  Here,  there 
are  three  rules  which  may  not  be  broken — the 
climax,  to  be  effective,  must  be  unforeseen, 
conclusive  and  inevitable. 

In  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  laws — the  law 
of  unforeseenness — one  recalls  a  recent  episode.  It 
happened  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

A  certain  person  with  a  pretty  wit,  as  they  were 
wont  to  say  in  olden  days,  and  with  an  undoubted 
knack  of  spinning  a  dinner-table  yarn,  was  engaged 
upon  his  latest  adventure.  He  had  been  travelling 
in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  France,  so  he 
told  us,  and,  knowing  little  of  the  language,  com- 
plications soon  arose  ;  one  of  these  in  particular, 
one  concerning  Cheshire  cheese,  proving  a  special 
source  of  amusement.  Cheshire  cheese  !  the  waiter 
at  the  inn  hud  never  heard  of  it.  He  was  desolated 
of  course,  he  was  distracted,  but,  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion !  He  rushed  off  and  returned  with  butter  !  The 
ensuing  explanation  left  him  still  desolated  but  not 
one  whit  shaken  in  courage.  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  pondered  deeply  ;  then,  without  a  word,  he 
withdrew  and  this  time  came  back  triumphantly 
with  a  spoon  !  And  so,  in  due  course,  many  things 
were  brought,  all  unrelated  to  Cheshire  cheese. 
Until  at  last,  just  when  hope  was  dying  out  for 
good  and  all,  that  waiter'sshoulders  raised  themselves 
unexpectedly  a  dozen  inches  or  more.  "  Ah  !  noon 
Dieu  !  " — the  light  had  dawned  and  his  smile  of 
satisfaction  spoke  more  eloquently  even  than  the 
words — "  It  ees — it  ees — ze  rheexf.  of  Chestair !  " 

Well,  on  the  present  occasion  the  story-teller  had 
gotasfaras  theincidentof  thespoon.  Wehad  smiled 
at  the  butter,  we  laughed  outright  at  the  spoon ; 
and  with  all  the  greater  merriment  because  the 


climax,  the  real  tit-bit,  was  yet  to  come.  And 
it  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  one  of  the 
company  interrupted.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
he  leant  forward  with  a  gesture  of  apology. 
"  Par-r-don,  M'sieu,"  he  said,  "but  in  France  we 
speak  of  ze  cheese  of  Chestair." 

It  was,  of  course,  an  earnest  endeavour  to  keep 
the  wanderer  straight,  to  help  him  out  of  his 
trouble  ;  but,  as  you  see,  it  just  played  Hades  itself 
with  the  story.  In  an  instant  the  whole  fabric  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  the  fat  was  in  the  fire,  the 
game  was  up  ;  for,  the  story  was  no  longer  a  story 
— the  show  had  been  given  away. 

In  dealing  with  a  scientific  problem,  the  one 
thing  that  matters  is  the  truth.  It  follows  that  the 
scientific  writer  is  free  either  to  adduce  his  evidence 
in  the  first  place  and  by  gradual  steps  reveal  the 
conclusion,  or,  alternatively,  to  state  his  conclusion 
straight  away  and  then  proceed  to  prove  it  ;  in 
either  case  the  interest  remains.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  telling  of  a  story.  Here,  the  reaching  of 
the  truth  automatically  rings  down  the  curtain  ; 
for,  if  the  reader's  attention  is  to  be  actively  aroused 
by  the  story  and  fairly  fixed  upon  it,  he  will  have 
you  keep  him  in  uncertainty  from  the  opening  chap- 
ter to  the  last.  For  him  it  must  be  a  period  of 
tenter-hooks.  He  must  live  always  and  without 
ceasing  in  a  state  of  conjecture,  surmise  and  expec- 
tancy— what  will  happen  next  ?  and  what  is  the 
end  to  be  ?  The  Sherlock  Holmes  mysteries,  for 
instance,  or  the  fate  of  Little  Nell !  But  had  Dickens 
started  the  other  way  about,  had  he  first  told  us 
how  it  all  would  end,  or  had  Conan  Doyle  begun  by 
showing  just  exactly  "how  the  trick  was  done,"  it 
is  undeniable  that  an  immediate  loss  of  interest 
would  result.  And  as  obvious  as  the  fact  itself  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  it — that,  by  this  change 
of  method,  the  author's  avowed  purpose  is  abandoned 
and,  for  romance,  he  has  substituted  history.  Yes, 
but  not  real  history,  mark  you — only  a  record  of 
imaginary  events  concerning  imaginary  people. 

Of  those  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  who  have 
controlled  and  guided  it,  we  shall  always  love  to 
hear,  of  Cassar,  Alexander,  and  Napoleon.  There 
is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  their  methods — a 
practical  lesson — and,  therefore,  an  importance 
attaching  to  their  most  trifling  actions.  These 
have  a  value  ;  they  stand  as  examples.  With  the 
creatures  of  some  man's  fancy,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  necessarily  be  different.  Their  acts  and  the 
result  of  their  acts  are  mere  fancy,  like  themselves, 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  will  teach  us 
aright.  Maybe  yes,  maybe  no  ;  but  they  have  not 
lived,  these  people  ;  they  have  not  been  put  to  the 
test,  and  nothing  has  really  ever  happened.  Per- 
haps it  all  turned  out  just  as  we  are  told,  perhaps  it 
did  nothing  of  the  sort — who  shall  say  ?  And  when 
once  one  comes  to  ask  this  question  in  history,  all 
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concern  in  it  is  dead — for  the  simple  reason  that 
a  history  built  of  the  imagination  is  not  a  history 
at  all. 

But  in  speculation  as  to  the  future,  in  that  sense 
of  wonderment  and  doubt — often  pleasurable,  often 
very  much  the  reverse — there  is  always  some  inter- 
est to  be  found  ;  for,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  our 
very  existence — the  question,  how  will  it  end  ?  It 
crops  up,  does  it  not  ?  at  every  moment,  in  every 
affair  ;  and  we  can  not  get  quit  of  it.  The  soldier 
on  the  battlefield,  the  diplomatist  contemplating  a 
coup,  the  artist  struggling  to  express  some  fresh 
conception,  and  the  humblest  individual  dealing 
only  with  the  humblest  responsibilities — the  small- 
est as  well  as  the  greatest — each  always  and  equally 
faces  the  problem.  The  thought  may  spur  on 
ambition,  or  it  may  palsy  the  mind  and  the  hand 
with  fear;  but,  certainly,  it  influences  without 
ceasing.  How  will  it  end  !  Failure  or  success, 
happiness  or  misery,  life  itself  depends  upon  the 
answer. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  a  question  of  so  much  per- 
sonal import  should  widen  in  its  scope  and  extend 
beyond  the  personal  ?  What  more  natural  than 
that  we  should  ask  the  same  question  for  others 
that  we  so  constantly  ask  for  ourselves  ?  And  that, 
when  wecome  to  read  a  novel — a  study  of  human  life 
and  feeling  and  emotion — we  should  find  a  deep 
and  absorbing  interest  in  the  sequel  ?  These  people 
are  duplicates  of  ourselves,  the  same  bodies,  the 
same  souls,  the  same  humanity  ;  and  we  demand 
that  the  chiefest  interest  in  our  lives  be  reproduced 
in  theirs.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  therefore — 
our  own  daily  experience — has  become  a  necessity 
to  the  story  ;  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  unforeseen 
climax. 

And  this  brings  us  easily  to  the  second  law, 
which  says  that  the  climax  shall  be  conclusive,  that 
the  end  shall  be  the  end.  The  reasons  already 
given  would,  taken  alone,  sufficiently  advocate  the 
need  of  this  law.  But  beyond  this,  again,  we 
remember  that  the  common  consequence  of  any 
high  degree  of  tension  is  reaction.  After  a  fever 
comes  lassitude  ;  after  any  strong  stirring  of  the 
emotions — even  though  of  a  pleasurable  kind — 
comes  indifference,  and,  sometimes — if  the  indiffer- 
ence be  not  promptly  checked  by  distraction — 
disgust.  Here,  then,  is  a  standing  menace  to  the 
triumph  of  any  story. 

" Of  course !"  you  exclaim  ;  "that  is  obvious." 
And  so,  indeed,  it  is.  But  one  may,  at  any  rate, point 
to  the  fact  that  the  obvious  has  not  always  been 
apparent  to  a  very  large  number  of  writers — per- 
haps to  the  majority — and  that  it  is  no  unusual- 
experience  to  find  that,  with  the  tale  finished,  there 
are  yet  many  pages  of  dull  prosy  explanation  to 
follow.  The  thrill  is  over,  the  excitement  is  past 


and  done  with,  but  this  clumsy  fellow — this  author 
without  a  method — would  have  us  still  read  on. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  he  has  "  foozled  "  the 
story.  He  has  not  taken  the  trouble,  or  he  has  not 
possessed  the  skill,  to  arrange  that  the  explanation 
and  the  end  shall  come  together,  or  almost 
together  ;  and  when  he  reaches  the  finish,  bless 
his  heart !  he  has  practically  got  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  way  of  contradiction, 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  there  are  instances  of 
successful  stories  which  have  violated  this  law  of 
climax.  In  particular  Stevenson's  Jekyll  and 
Hyde.  The  finding  of  Jekyll'sdead  body  ends  the 
story — it  is  the  thrill,  the  reaching  of  the  fever 
point — and  yet  the  book  runs  on  for  a  third  its 
length  again  !  What  is  to  be  said  to  that  ? 

Well,  as  it  would  seem,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  said  :  first,  that  so  exceptional  a  story  as  Jtkytt 
and  Hyde  is  hardly  to  be  measured  by-  ordinary 
standards  ;  and,  second,  that  only  so  exceptional  a 
story  could  have  held  its  head  up  against  such 
shocking  mismanagement.  It  may  be  that  nothing 
better  was  possible.  The  subject  was  complex, 
the  explanation  necessarily  lengthy,  and  its 
inclusion  somewhere  or  another  certainly  indis- 
pensable. And  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  is 
prepared  to  suggest  a  more  satisfactory  plan  than 
that  devised  by  Stevenson  himself.  That,  how- 
ever, is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  author  was  beaten  by  his  own  story,  that  he  has 
given  us  an  end  which  was  really  a  beginning,  and 
that  he  has  handed  down  to  posterity  a  very 
excellent  specimen  of  genuine  unadulterated  anti- 
climax. The  weakness  is  there — there  are  no  two 
ways  about  it ;  yet  must  the  story  continue  to  live 
for  the  brilliance  of  its  conception,  the  charm  of 
its  writing,  and  the  dramatic  handling  of  its 
separate  incidents.  These  things  are  irresistible, 
and  they  carry  us  along  in  a  whirlwind,  safely  past 
the  rocks,  safely  out  of  the  breakers.  A  wonderful 
romance,  it  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  its  defects, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  reader,  then — his  natural 
interest  in  the  final  outcome  of  the  story,  and  his 
equally  natural  loss  of  interest  when  once  that 
outcome  has  been  announced — demands  from  the 
author  obedience  to  the  two  first  laws  which  govern 
the  setting  of  the  climax.  That  same  attitude 
demands  also  that  the  third  law — the  law  of  inevit- 
ableness — shall  be  no  less  respected. 

Here  the  issue  is  plain  enough,  and  depends  for 
its  elucidation  upon  nothing  more  subtle  than  the 
commonest  of  common  sense.  Our  author  has  set 
forth  to  reach  a  given  conclusion  by  means  of 
certain  evidence — by  the  recital  of  a  number  of 
episodes,  incidents  and  adventures  all  working  for 
the  climax.  Clearly,  then,  that  climax — when 
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ultimately  disclosed  and  tested  by  the  evidence 
advanced — must  bear  upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  a 
convincing  probability.  Not,  understand  me,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  forestall  the  secret — that,  we 
know,  would  be  the  poorest  story  of  all ;  but  rather 
that,  with  the  secret  revealed,  we  shall  at  once 
exclaim — "  Of  course  !  Why  didn't  I  see  that 
before  ?  "  It  has  taken  us  by  surprise,  it  is  some- 
thing unexpected,  but  immediately  we  recognise 
the  truth.  And  the  need  for  this  logical  exactitude 
gains  emphasis  when  one  remembers  that  the  truth 
or  untruth  of  the  climax  of  a  story  can  rarely  go 
undetected.  In  more  abstruse  questions  deception 
is  often  easy  through  the  reader's  inability  to 
grasp  the  complex  situation,  and  thus  an  apparently 
true  conclusion  may  be  allowed  from  false  pre- 
mises, or  a  false  conclusion  from  true  premises. 
But  in  fiction  the  subject  is  so  simple,  so  familiar, 
so  pliant  in  every  way  to  the  comprehension,  that 
even  the  least  educated  mind  can  follow  out  the 
train  of  thought.  How,  then,  when  the  teller  of 
the  tale  has  himself  failed  to  see  with  an  unclouded 
eye  ?  How,  when  the  end  of  all  his  labours  is  a 
palpable  absurdity  ? 

These  three  laws  of  climax,  then — the  outcome, 
originally,  no  doubt,  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
• — stand  really  upon  a  firm  psychological  basis.  In 
human  instinct  they  find  their  justification,  and, 
in  a  natural  inteHectual  requirement,  their  most 
imperative  demand.  To  disregard  them,  it  is 
evident,  would  be  to  disregard  the  dictates  of 
Nature  ;  and  this  can  rarely  be  adventured  with 
impunity. 

ARCHIBALD  DUNN. 


BOOKS    ON   "NATURE." 


IT  is  among  the  signs  of  the  times  that  for  one 
book  on  what  are  called  "  Nature  "  subjects 
sold  some  twenty  years  ago  there  are,  per- 
haps, twenty  sold  to-day.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a 
very  rough  estimate  ;  the  exact  census  would  be 
difficult  to  take ;  but  one  may  supplement  it  by 
what  is  told  us  at  the  shops  which  deal  in  such 
things  as  butterflies,  stuffed  birds  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  delightful  craft  of  what  the  schoolboy 
calls,  with  his  cheerful  irreverence,  "  bug  hunting." 
In  that  sense  it  is  generally  the  collection  of  butter- 
flies and  moths  which  is  implied  by  this  term  of 
little  elegance.  The  study  of  certain  particular 
branches  of  entomology,  such  as  the  beetles, 
say,  or  the  dragon-flies,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  rather  more  recondite.  The  butterfly  commends 
itself  to  the  boy  as  his  first  object  of  interest 
in  natural  history  ;  it  is  not  beset  by  the  legal 


restrictions  which  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  in  respect  to  such  matters  as  collection  of 
birds,  or  even  of  their  eggs.  The  schoolboy,  as 
a  rule,  with  the  acquisitive  propensity  which  is 
appropriate  to  his  rudimentary  phase  of  develop- 
ment, is  a  collector  first,  a  student  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  objects  of  his  collection 
only  secondly.  Of  course  this  is  not  exactly  as  it 
should  be;  it  is  a  putting  of  thecart  before  the  horse, 
according  to  the  scale  in  which  we  think  proper 
to  arrange  these  interests  when  we  come  to  more 
discreet  years  ;  but  at  least  there  is  this  that  is 
good  about  it,  that  the  study  of  thecart  leads  in  the 
end  to  the  study  of  the  horse  which  comes  behind 
it :  while  the  boy  is  collecting  his  natural  history 
objects  with  a  first  interest  of  adding  to  his  posses- 
sions, he  is  also  inevitably  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
them,  acquiring  by  degrees  a  better  interest, 
unconsciously  cultivating  a  habit  of  observation  and 
storing  his  mind  with  memories  which  will  be  a 
delight  when  the  outlook  for  his  eyes  is  bounded 
by  bricks  and  mortar.  All  these  pursuits  are  fostered 
now  in  schools  as  they  never  were  fostered  before, 
and  there  are  "  Nature  study  "  classes  and  books, 
and  so  on,  without  end,  all  tending  in  the  same 
direction. 

Of  the  making  of  books  on  the  subject  there  is 
really,  as  it  seems,  no  end,  and  to  those  whose 
atti  tude  is  as  Gallic's  towards  their  topics  the  making 
of  them  appears  the  worst  of  foolishness.  "He  spares 
us  the  hedge-sparrow  and  the  tomtit "  is  the  kind  of 
cheap  sarcasm,  parading  itself  with  the  name  of 
criticism,  that  we  have  read  in  regard  to  a  book  of 
this  description — and  not  oneof  the  worst.  But  why, 
after  all,  should  a  writer  about  Nature  spare  us  the 
hedge-sparrow  and  the  tomtit  ?  If  he  has  anything 
to  tell  us  that  we  are  not  likely  to  know  about 
either  of  these,  it  is  as  interesting  as  if  it  were  about 
much  bigger  people,  and  the  most  caustic  critics, 
after  all,  are  not  those  who  know,  but  those  who 
do  not  know  ;  yet  those  who  have  studied  Nature's 
ways  the  most  thoroughly  would  he  the  readiest 
of  all  to  confess  that  they  did  not  know  all  even 
about  such  familiar  persons  as  tomtits  and  hedge- 
sparrows. 

It  would  be  futile  to  argue  that  all  books  on 
"Nature  subjects  "  are  original  in  observation  and 
thought  and  excellently  written,  yet  it  is  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  wise  rebukeof  Thackeray  to  ayoung 
man  complaining  of  a  bad  dinner,  namely,  "No 
dinners  are  bad,  but  some  are  not  so  good  as  others," 
might  not  very  nearly  be  applied  to  these  Nature 
books.  At  their  worst  they  are  not  capable  of 
much  harm.  They  may  be  feeble  and  babyish.  At 
this  time  of  day  it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any 
will  be  published  which  are  grossly  inaccurate  as  to 
known  facts.  There  is,  however,  a  sin  of  which  many 
of  the  kind  are  guilty  ;  it  may  be  called  the  sin  of 
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"  humanism."  When  a  writer  tell  us,  for  instance, 
that  the  bee  lays  up  honey  "  because  it  knows  that 
the  winter  is  coming  when  it  will  not  be  able  to 
gather  nectar  from  flowers  "  he  is  guilty  of  a  sin  of 
this  nature.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  well  can 
be  that  the  bee  forms  no  such  Tision  of  the  future, 
that  it  is  simply  obeying  an  instinct  inherited  through 
long  generations  iu  thus  making  its  sweet  store. 
In  all  the  tales  that  are  told  so  glibly  of  the  lower 
animals  looking  ahead,  and  doing  this  or  that  of 
conscious  intention  to  suit  the  future  event,  we  may 
take  it  that  this  sin  is  being  committed,  that  the 
storyteller  is  reading  into  the  minds  of  his  animals 
the  kind  of  reasoning  that  he  finds  in  his  own. 
Such  an  error  is  really  something  of  a  sin,  for  it 
must  be  apt  to  lead  to  distorted  theories  as  to 
the  mental  processes  of  the  animals,  and  to  all 
manner  of  mistakes  about  them. 

This  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  telling  of 
a  story  in  which  the  tieatment  is  frankly  poetical  or 
fanciful, as  in  the  "Maltese  Cat,"  for  instance.  Weall 
know  this  to  be  meant  as  a  tour  deforce,  not  a  pic- 
ture of  mental  processes  which  the  writer  supposes 
to  be  real. 

A  sin  of  lesser  moment  is  committed  when  a 
writer,  telling  the  life  history  of  an  animal,  comes  to 
the  limit  of  what  is  known,  and  then  continues  his 
story  in  the  same  vein  as  before,  without  any  danger 
signal  to  warn  the  reader  that  the  portrait  has 
now  become  an  imaginary  one — a  portrait  which  he 
hopes  and  thinks,  but  does  not  know,  to  be  correct. 
Thus  some  writers  solemnly  tell  us  that  when  the 
bees  take  their  nuptial  flightit  isthe bridegroom  who 
succeeds  in  flying  the  highest  that  is  the  happy 
wooer.  Perhaps  it  is ;  to  disprove  it  would  be 
difficult  ;  but  there  is  a  question  which  the  "  plain 
man  " — disastrous  critic  of  flights  of  unsupported 
fancy— is  apt  to  ask  :  "  How  do  you  know  ?  Have 
you — has  anyone — beeu  there  to  see  ? "  It  is 
when  the  natural  historian  thus  makes  solemn 
asseverations  of  which  he  can  produce  no  proof  that 
he  arouses  suspicions  of  those  portions  of  his 
narrative  which  he  might  quite  well  support  by 
living  instances. 

To  expect  original  observation  and  personal 
checking  of  what  has  been  said  and  written 
before  of  all  our  modern  writers  on  these  topics 
would  be  to  expect  a  very  great  deal.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  good  many  mistakes  have 
passed  into  the  category  of  things  that  everyone 
believes,  just  because  one  writer  after  another  has 
set  down  as  a  fact  the  fiction  of  some  previous  scribe. 
Generally  these  are  of  little  importance.  Departure 
from  the  truth  on  any  essential  point  is  usually 
checked  fairly  easily.  When  we  do  get  the  original 
obperver,  the  man  who  is  recording  at  the  first  hand, 
his  record  is  almost  always  delightful — that  he  may 
be  an  indifferent  scribe  matters  relatively  little.  One 


knows  at  once  that  this  man  has  collected  his 
knowledge  in  the  atmosphere  of  open  fields,  not 
where  the  paraffin  of  the  lamp  is  the  odour  which 
prevails.  Unfortunately,  the  men  who  walk  most 
closely  with  Nature  are  not  those  who  will  sit  in  a 
chair  and  write  of  what  they  have  seen.  When 
they  do,  the  delight  is  pure,  even  if  the  hedge- 
sparrow  and  the  tomtit  are  the  heroes  of  the  tale. 
Of  course  these  subjects  do  not  appeal  to  everybody, 
and  for  those  to  whom  they  make  no  appeal  such 
writers  are  dumb.  Tastes  differ,  and  the  difference 
must  be  recognised  ;  we  should  not  expect  a  page  of 
fashion  plates  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  tribe  of 
Zulus.  But  within  reasonable  limits  it  seems  as 
if  everybody  ought  to  appreciate  these  Nature  study 
books.  Even  the  most  intelligent  Zulu's  interest  in 
Parisian  modes  must  be  strictly  impersonal,  but 
even  the  town  dweller  may  take  personal  interest  in 
the  Nature  study  objects — if  not  in  the  hedge- 
sparrow  then  in  the  house-sparrows,  and  in  the 
pigeons  and  all  the  aquatic  fowl  in  the  parks.  To 
extend  interests  is  to  extend  happiness,  and  that  is 
why  Nature  books  are  like  dinners  according 
to  the  wise  and  charitable  dictum  of  Thackeray. 

HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 


EXAMINATION   PAPER    ON  "VANITY 
FAIR." 


1WHAT  sum  did  Becky  Sharp  fix  as  the  income 
.     on  which  she  thought  she  could  be  a  good 

woman  ? 

Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  could 
have  managed  it  at  the  price  ? 

If  you  think  not,  please  state  your  reasons  ? 

2.  What   reason   have   we   for   supposing   that 
Lady  Jane  Crawley  was  not  a  good  cook  ? 

3.  "  That  selfish  humbug,  that  low-bred  cockney 
dandy,  that  padded  booby,  who  had  neither  wit, 
nor  manners,   nor    heart."      Of  whom    was   this 
said  ?     By  whom  ?     To  whom  ?     Under  what  cir- 
cumstances ?     In    your    opinion    is    the    picture 
overdrawn  ? 

4.  What  characters  in  Vanity  Fair  were  authors  ? 
Give  a  list  of  their  works  ? 

5.  Give  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  Becky 
Sharp's  lovers  ? 

6.  What  do  we  know  about  the  girl  at  Dumdum  ? 

7.  What  joke  at  her   own  expense  did  Becky 
Sharp  repeat  and  laugh  over  ? 

8.  Who  were  Wagg,  Mrs.  Brent,  Miss  Letitia 
Hawky,  Ensign  Stubble,  Wenham,  Kev.  Mr.  Veal, 
Bedwin   Sands,   Chevalier  de   Talonrouge,  Polly, 
Max  and  Fritz,  and  Kev.  Mr.  Crisp  ? 
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9.  What  ia  your  opinion  is  the  worst  and  what 
the  best  action  recorded  of  Becky  Sharp  ? 

10.  "A  gentlewoman  of  agreeable  manners  and 
accustomed  to  the  best  society."     Who  was  this  ? 
Should  you  say  that  it  was  true  ? 

11.  Who  was  "  the  radical  hatter  "  ?     What  did 
he  call  his  sister  ?     And  why? 

12.  Mention  what  you  consider  the  critical  points 
in  Becky  Sharp's  career  ? 

13.  Who  was  the  "  dissenting  shoemaker,"  and 
what  did  he  want  ? 

14.  Write  an  essay  on  "  snobbishness,"  drawing 
your  examples  entirely  from  Vanity  Fair,  without 
reference  to  any  other  work  of  the  author.     The 
essay  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  words  in  length. 


STEYENSON  OF   MISSOURI. 


(BEING  STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  DIARY.) 

IN  Pago  Pago,  the  Samoan  harbour  of  dreams, 
dawn  was  still  far  off.  Under  the  cocoanut 
palms  that  fringed  the  strip  of  white  sand  on 
which  the  little  waves  fell  so  softly,  I  was  haggling 
for  plantains  with  a  pleasant-faced  aboriginal. 
Then,  all  at  once,  I  remembered  Stevenson.  The 
plaintain-vendor  appeared  with  difficulty  to  recall 
the  name  ;  indeed,  I  suspect  politeness  jogged  his 
memory.  "Not  here,"  he  said,  and  smiled.  He 
waved  one  hand  seaward.  "Apia,"  said  he.  The 
native  guard  of  the  governor's  house  came  noise- 
lessly out  of  the  shadows,  and,  drawing  near,  leant 
on  his  loaded  carbine,  regarding  us  and  his  bare 
toes  with  equal  interest  and  satisfaction.  I  had 
felt  uplifted  to  speak  of  the  art  and  magic  of 
Stevenson  ;  I  could  have  placed  a  bold  finger  on  the 
secret  of  his  genius  ;  but  standing  there  in  the  deep 
velvet  gloom,  breathing  air  odorous  of  spices,  one 
was  too  detached,  too  disembodied.  Out  on  the 
water  an  United  States  cruiser  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  boat  rode  side  by  side,  the  latter  a  line  of 
brilliant  port-holes.  So  I  asked  the  way  to  the 
post-office  instead.  The  guard  brought  his  carbine 
smartly  to  the  slope  and  disappeared  into  the  dark- 
ness of  tree-trunks,  while,  according  to  directions,  I 
followed  the  path  along  the  shore. 

The  building  was  two^toried  ;  the  ground-floor 
deserted  ;  upstairs,  however,  two  officials  were 
sorting  the  mail. 

The  more  melancholy  came  to  me  with  a  sheaf  of 
picture  post-cards  in  hand,  the  top  one  showing 
Stevenson's  grave. 

"  Do  you  hear  much  of  Stevenson  ?  "  I  asked, 
pointing  to  the  picture. 

"My  name  is  Stevenson,"  he  replied,  peering 
at  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  referring  to  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson." 


"  I  don't  know  the  gentleman.  Never  did. 
Perhaps ...  in  Apia .  .  ."  He  wagged  his  head 
vaguely. 

"  Say,  d'yon  know  Missouri  ?  " 

I  did  not.  Anyhow  it  jarred,  and  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  "  God's  own 
country  "  I  withdrew. 

As  I  strode  back,  bugle  notes  from  the  cruiser 
reverberated  in  the  densely-wooded  heights  that 
rose  so  abruptly  and  gloriously  from  the  beach. 
Daylight  shimmered  in  the  still  air,  expanding  like 
the  slow  inevitable  smile  of  childhood  into  amber 
dawn.  .  .  . 

In  San  Francisco,  my  hotel,  chosen  at  haphazard, 
stood  on  Kearney  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Ports- 
mouth Square.  In  the  midst  of  this  square,  known 
to  journalists  as  the  Old  Plaza,  stands  a  small 
monument — a  square  shaft  of  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  green  bronze  barque,  the  Bonaventure,  under 
full  sail,  ploughing  through  a  curly  green  bronze 
sea.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft  exhibits  the  jet 
of  water  and  appurtenances  of  a  drinking  fountain, 
to  refresh  Celestials  of  the  adjacent  China-town — 
Should  they  ever  fall  so  low  as  to  drink  with  foreign 
devils — and  the  overflow  of  a  flourishing  labour 
agency  round  the  corner.  On  the  upper  part  are 
engraved  the  words,  "  To  Remember  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,"  and  a  sentence  from  the  Christmas 
Sermon,  beginning,  "  To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to 
earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a  little  less."  The  back 
— so  I  gathered  from  old  numbers  of  the  Critic — 
should  have  been  adorned  with  a  bronze  pilgrim's 
staff  and  scrip,  and  a  flageolet.  However,  they 
are  not  there.  One  especially  regrets  the  flageolet. 
Here  it  was  that  he  came  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
draw  strange  stories  from  opium-sodden  wretches 
and  derelict  clock-hands. 

Early  one  morning,  about  two  o'clock,  returning 
from  the  Press  Club,  I  passed  through  the  square 
on  the  way  to  iny  hotel.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
the  effect  of  electric  light  and  shadows.  At  any 
rate  I  thought  I  saw  a  man  standing  on  the  lawn 
to  the  south-west  side  of  the  monument.  There 
was  something  about  the  figure  that  seemed 
strangely  familiar.  The  great  clock  on  the  Hall 
of  Justice  struck  two,  and  mechanically  I  glanced 
up  at  the  illuminated  dial.  When  I  looked  at  the 
lawn  again,  the  man  had  disappeared.  The  Plaza 
was  quite  deserted. 

As  I  entered  the  hall  of  the  hotel  the  night-clerk 
greeted  me  sleepily.  The  guest-book  lay  open  on 
the  office  counter,  and  the  ink  was  still  wet  upon 
the  latest  signature.  It  was  "  Stevenson." 

I  left  the  city  the  following  afternoon.  .  .  . 

In  less  than  a  week,  however,  I  was  back  again. 
Of  my  quondam  hotel  little  was  to  be  seen  except 
the  foundations.  Dynamite  is  very  thorough.  The 
iron  skeleton  of  the  tower  of  the  Hall  of  Justice 
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leant  over  at  right  angles  to  its  original  position, 
China-town  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and  the 
smell  was  indescribable.  Only  the  gallant  Bona- 
venture  sailed  unharmed  through  its  curly  waves, 
though  heaped  about  it  were  trunks  and  sewing- 
machines,  bird  cages  and  gramophones,  and  the 
tents  of  a  picket  of  Regulars  stood  upon  the  lawns. 

Some  one  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  It  was 
the  hotel  clerk. 

"  I  guess  you  were  lucky,"  he  said,  after  we  had 
exchanged  the  customary  congratulations  on  con- 
tinued existence.  "  Your  room  fell  in  on  the 
gentleman  who  was  occupying  it.  He  had  only 
moved  into  it  on  the  night." 

"Indeed!  Was  he  killed?  AVhat  was  his 
name  ?  " 

The  clerk  indicated  a  row  of  temporary  graves 
to  the  south-west  of  the  monument  in  front  of  us, 
over  which  a  sentry  stood  guard,  leaning  on  his 
rifle. 

"  He  is  there,  the  third  from  that  end,"  he  said. 
"  His  name  was  Stevenson." 

"  English,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Why  no.     He  came  from  Missouri." 

Z. 


COPYRIGHT  CASES* 

IN  a  brochure  of  some  thirty  pages,  entitled 
"  Notes  and  Comments  on  some  Copyright 
Cases,"  Mr.  J.  Strahan  reprints  from  the  Law 
Magazine  articles  contributed  by  him  to  that 
publication.  Admitting  their  value,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  they  have  not  made  their  reappearance 
in  less  fragmentary  form,  as  it  is  occasionally 
difficult  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  The  principal 
cases  dealt  with  are  Aflalo  v.  Lawrence  &  Bullen, 
Lid. — perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  copyright — and  Walter  v.  Lane.  The 
first  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  elicited  the 
decision  that  where  a  publisher  retains  a  writer 
to  write  articles  for  an  encydoptzdia  and  pays  him 
for  his  labour,  of  necessity  it  is  implied  that  the 
copyright  in  such  articles  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  publisher.  This  decision,  coming  under 
the  18th  Section  of  the  Copyright  Act,  relers  only 
to  encyclopaedias,  for  in  that  section  a  distinction 
is  made  between  encyclopaedias  and  periodicals.  In 
the  second  case — of  great  interest  to  journalists — 
copyright  in  the  report  of  a  speech  was  confirmed 
to  the  reporter.  "  Now,  the  report  of  a  speech,  like 
everything  else,  must  have  an  author,"  says  Mr. 
Strahan  in  arguing  on  behalf  of  this  latter  judg- 
ment, "  and  if  the  reporter  who  produced  the  report 

*  "Notes  and  Comments  on  some  Copyright  Cases." 
By  J.  Andrew  Strahan,  M.A.,  LL.B,  London  :  Butter- 
worth  &  Co.,  1907.  Is.  n. 


is  not  its  author,  who  is  ?  Bat  for  him  the  report 
certainly  would  never  have  come  into  existence.  It 
may  be  said  that  but  for  the  speaker  of  the  speech  also 
the  report  of  it  would  never  have  come  into  existence. 
This  is  quite  true.  In  the  same  way,  but  for  the 
City  of  London,  'Kelly's  Directory'  would  never 
have  come  into  existence  ;  but  it  would  hardly  be 
contended  that  the  City  of  London  is  the  author  of 
'  Kelly's  Directory.'  .  .  .  The  person  who  records 
the  facts  (and  not  the  facts  themselves)  is  the 
author  of  the  record." 

Mr.  Strahan's  statement  is  quite  true  in  one 
sense,  bat  the  analogy  is  not  quite  correct,  for  if  the 
speaker  under  the  Lecture  Act  had  chosen  to  reserve 
his  copyright,  the  position  would  have  been  entirely 
different. 

For  a  more  literal  analogy  a  case  might  be  sug- 
gested of  two  people  who  translate  a  book  of  which 
the  translation  rights  no  longer  exist  in  the  author 
of  the  original,  but  have  fallen  into  the  public 
domain  through  lapse  of  time  :  each  has  copyright 
in  his  individual  translation,  but  others  may  go  to 
the  original  and  make  independent  translations, 
without  infringement. 

The  Law  of  Copyright  is  summed  up  in  two 
sentences  : — 

"Copyright  is  the  exclusive  liberty  of  printing  or 
otherwise  multiplying  copies  of  a  published  docu- 
ment. Anyone  who  produces  and  publishes  a 
document  is  entitled  to  the  copyright  therein,  unless 
such  document  is  merely  copied  from  another  docu- 
ment produced  by  someone  else,  or  already  published, 
or  unless  its  publication  was  an  illegal  act."  The 
writer  makes  it  clear  later  on  that  copyright  is 
giveu  neither  in  the  ideas  nor  in  the  news  contained 
in  the  document,  neither  is  it  given  in  the  literary 
form  thereof,  but  in  the  document  itself. 

To  Mr.  Strahan  this  law  seems  perfectly  plain 
and  straightforward,  and  his  attitude  appears  to 
be  one  of  wonder  at  the  general  ignorance  of  those 
administering  it.  And  yet  to  the  most  casual 
observer  such  law  has  loopholes  capable  of  affording 
passage  not  only  to  the  proverbial  coach-and-six, 
but  to  a  round  dozen  of  them  abreast. 
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any   of 

to  the 


SIR, — I    should    be    much   obliged   if 
your    readers  can  give  me  the  reference 
following  : — 

' '  Can  it  be  amid  tearing  and  fasting, 

Your  love  is  unchanging  and  true  ; 
Till  the  change  that  is  longed  for  and  lasting, 
Fall  softly  on  me  and  on  you  ?  " 

A.  T. 

The  Authors'  Club, 

4,  Whitehall  Court. 


Zlbe   Butbor, 

(The  Organ  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors.     Monthly.) 
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374  VICTORIA. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS  : 

AUTORIDAD,  LONDON. 


NOTICES. 


FOR  tlie  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


THE  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6rf.,  post  free  l\d.     It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have   been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 
VOL.  XVIII. 


PENSION  FUND. 

TlHE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  offices  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  3£  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9s.  Gd.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £3,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market  : — 

Consols2i% £1,000     0     0 

Local  Loans  500     0     0 

Victorian  Government  3%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201     9     8 

London  and  North- Western  3  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250     0     0 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 

Trust  4%  Certificates  200     0     0 

Cape  of  Good   Hope  3£%  Inscribed 

Stock 200     0     0 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway 

4%  Preference  Stock 228     0     0 

New  Zealand  3$%    Stock 247     9     6 


Total    £3,118     18     8 

Subscriptions,  1907.  £   *.   d. 

Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs.       .         .  .050 

Feb.  25,  Vachell,  H.  A.         .         .  .500 

April  12,  Turner,  G.  F.  .050 

April  15,  Harrison,  Austin    .         .  .200 

June  24,  Vernede,  R.  E.       .        .  .050 

Juno  24,  Gurney,  Mrs.          .         .  .     0  10     0 

Oct.  21,  Hitchiiigs,  F.  W.     .         .  .050 
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£  s.  a. 

Oct.  22,  Owen,  Charles .  .  .  .050 

Oct.  24,  Scott,  Forrester  .  .  .050 

Oct.  24,  Galsworthy,  John  .  .  .110 

Oct.  25,  Sedgwick,  W.  .  .  .110 

Donations,  1907. 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin        .  .050 

Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs.      .         .  0  10     0 

Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice      .         .  0  10     6 

Jan.  16,  Hoe,  Mrs.  Harcourt       .  0  10     6 

Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs.          .         .  .050 

Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     .         .  .      0  10     6 

Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna          .  .056 

Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure         .  .110 
Feb.  13,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine  .       0  10     0 

Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N.   .  .       056 

Feb.  le.Travers,  Miss  Kosalind  .  .       0  10     0 

March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch.  .       050 

March  11,  Eggar,  A.            .         .  .110 

March  22,  Hardy,  Harold   .         .  .       0  10     0 

April  13,  Wylie,  Alexander  C.     .  .050 

May  13,  Wood,  Lawson       .         .  .050 

July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  .         .  .550 

Oct.  19,  Charter,  Miss  Edith  A.  .  .050 

Nov.  8,  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  B.    .         .  .050 

Nov.  12,  Muir,  Ward          .         .  .110 

Nov.  15,  Kichnxmd,  John  .         .  .050 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  ofthe  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 


COMMITTEE   NOTES. 


THE  November  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  society,  39,  Old 
Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W.,  on  Mon- 
day, November  4. 

Fourteen  members  and  associates  were  elected, 
bringing  the  total  for  the  current  year  up  to  223. 
The  names  of  those  elected  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  There  were  two  resignations. 

The  question  of  the  censorship  of  plays,  of 
interest  to  all  dramatists,  was  mentioned  at  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  decided  to  print  in  The 
Author  a  i'ull  statement  of  the  action  taken  by 
leading  dramatists  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
conduct  of  two  important  matters,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors,  was  then 


discussed  and  the  solicitors'  report  read.  The 
committee  decided  in  one  case,  as  the  evidence 
available  appeared  to  be  insufficient  to  carry  the 
case  to  a  successful  conclusion,  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  solicitors,  and, with  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  member  concerned,  to  withdraw  the  action. 
The  second  case  the  committee  decided  to  continue. 
This  case  will  most  likely  raise  questions  of  great 
importance  to  authors,  although  the  amount 
directly  involved  is  not  likely  to  prove  large. 

Some  correspondence  from  a  member  of  the 
society  next  occupied  the  committee's  attention. 
The  member,  although  retiring  from  the  society 
at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  desired  the  com- 
mittee to  take  action  on  his  behalf.  After  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
following  the  course  suggested  by  counsel,  the 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
not  justified  in  supporting  an  action  which  would 
have  to  be  conducted  after  the  author  had  ceased 
to  be  a  subscriber  to  the  society. 

In  another  case  taken  up  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
members,  a  question  arose  respecting  the  payment 
of  a  small  sum  in  costs  which  should,  properly, 
have  been  paid  by  the  defendants  to  the  action. 
After  careful  consideration,  the  committee  decided, 
in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  amount  at  stake 
and  a  possible  difficulty  in  securing  it,  to  bear 
the  costs  on  behalf  of  the  member. 

A  lady,  not  a  member  of  the  society,  inquired  of 
the  committee  whether  they  would  undertake  the 
conduct  of  a  literary  trust  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  her  some  years  ago.  After  careful 
perusal  of  the  trust  deed,  the  committee  were 
obliged  to  consider  the  matter  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  society,  but  expressed  their  thanks  to  their 
correspondent  for  placing  it  before  them. 

The  committee  tendered  their  thanks  to  a 
member  of  the  society  who,  in  gratitude  for  their 
having  undertaken  a  case  successfully  some  years 
ago,  has  made  since  that  date  an  annual  donation 
to  the  society's  funds.  This  is  the  third  instance 
of  this  kind  which  has  come  before  the  committee 
within  the  last  two  months,  and  they  are  very 
pleased  to  record  the  gratitude  of  the  member  so 
kindly  expressed. 

The  committee  also  had  before  them  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Yoi-Jcxhire  Post,  and 
decided  that  the  secretary  should  write  in  response 
a  letter  approved  by  the  chairman,  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  committee. 


THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  council  last  summer  to  consider  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society  of  Authors,  was  held  at  the 
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offices  of  the  society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street, 
Storey's  Gate,  S.W.,  on  Monday,  November  11,  at 
3  o'clock. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following  :  Miss 
S.  Macnaughtan,  Mrs.  Steel,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Sir  Henry  Bergne,  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway,  Mr. 
Douglas  Fresbfield,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Mr.  G.  W.  Prothero, 
Mr.  ft.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  S.  Squire  Sprigge  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

"With  the  exception  of  Sir  Martin  Conway,  who 
was  unable  to  attend,  all  the  members  were 
present. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  was  elected  chairman,  and 
during  a  session  of  two  hours  the  broad  bases  on 
which  the  constitution  should  be  altered  were 
discussed.  These  bases  will  be  further  discussed 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  to  be  held 
'  on  December  3.  The  articles  of  association, 
as  eventually  redrafted,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
council  and  the  general  meeting  of  the  society. 


NOBEL  PRIZE  COMMITTEE. 

THE  Nobel  Prize  Committee  of  the  Authors' 
Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  39,  Old  Queen 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  November  12,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Lord  Avebury  occupied  the  chair.  After  the 
minutes  had  been  signed,  his  lordship  called  upon 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  to  communicate  to  the  com- 
mittee some  confidential  information  which  he  had 
received.  Mr.  Gosse  then  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  his  report  was  confirmed  by  Count 
Plnnkett,  who  represented  the  Irish  Academy. 
Some  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  A.  Hope 
Hawkins,  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Green,  Prof.  S.  H.  Butcher,  and  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  took  part. 

Finally,  the  chairman  proposed  that  the  form  of 
the  circular  for  the  current  year,  to  be  issued  and 
forwarded  to  the  Swedish  Academy  in  1908,  should 
be  settled  in  accordance  with  previous  custom. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  make  the  annual  issue  as  in  former  years. 


Cases. 

THERE  have  been  but  few  cases  before  the 
secretary  during  the  past  month — eight  in  all. 
One  case,  referring  to  the  completion  of  a  contract, 
has  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  defendant  to  meet  his  obligations.  There  were 
three  claims  for  money;  all  of  these  have  been  success- 
ful, the  cheques  being  handed  to  the  secretary  and 


forwarded  to  the  members  concerned.  There  have 
been  two  claims  for  accounts.  In  one  the  accounts 
have  been  rendered  in  compliance  with  the  secre- 
tary's demand,  and  in  the  other  the  publisher  has 
promised  to  look  into  the  matter  and  forward  the 
accounts  at  his  earliest  opportunity.  There  has 
been  one  case  for  the  return  of  a  MS.  In  respect 
of  this  case  no  answer  could  as  yet  have  been 
received  to  the  secretary's  communication,  as  the 
other  party  is  resident  in  America.  There  are  two 
cases  of  accounts  and  money  due.  The  secretary 
has  received  answers  to  the  letters  he  has  written 
to  the  publishers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  both  cases 
will  be  settled  in  due  course. 

There  are  few  matters  outstanding  from  past 
months.  Two  cases  of  running  accounts  are  being 
satisfactorily  settled  month  by  month.  One  case, 
dealing  with  an  American  firm,  must  necessarily 
involve  some  delay  on  account  of  the  distance,  and 
there  is  one  other  case  against  a  firm  abroad  which 
is  to  be  considered  by  the  committee  at  their  next 
meeting.  A  small  County  Court  action  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors. 


November  Elections. 

Ankrett,  Mrs.  E.  E.       .     33,  Bishops'  Mansions, 

Fulham,  S.W. 

Askew,  Claude       .         .     HB,  Oxford  and  Cam- 

bridge     Mansions, 
N.W. 

Astley,  The  Rev.  H.  J.     East  Reedham,   King's 
Dukinfield,M.A.,Litt.        Lynn. 
D.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  etc. 
Balfour,   Mrs.   Reginald     26,  Church  Row,  Hamp- 

stead,  N.W. 

Cameron,  Miss  Charlotte     IE,    Hyde   Park    Man- 
sions, W. 

Havell,  Herbert  L. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Mary  E.      .     Shropham  Manor,  Thet- 

ford,  Norfolk. 

Smith,  G.  C.  Moore       .    The   University,    Shef- 
field. 

Stranger,  Poynton         .     Shoreham,  Sussex. 
Taylor,    Miss    Dorothy     1 8 ,      Windsor      Road, 

E.  M.  Baling,  W. 

Tissington,         Richard     "  Eagley     Bank,"     73, 

(Spartan)  Crouch  Hill,  N. 

Wise,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.     .     "  Sydney,"       Ellesmere 

Road,  Chiswick. 
Wright,  Miss  Ada         .     10,  Porchester  Gardens, 

W. 

One  member  does  not  desire  the  publication 
either  of  his  name  or  address. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


AKCHITECTURE. 

FLATS,  URBAN  HOOSE  AND  COTTAGE  HOMES.  A  com- 
panion volume  to  "The  British  Home  of  To-day." 
Edited  by  W.  SHAW  SPARROW.  \\\  x  8$.  160  pp. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  5>.  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

COKE  OP  NORFOLK  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  The  Life  of 
Thomas  William  Coke,  First  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  the 
second  creation,  containing  an  account  of  his  Ancestry, 
Surroundings,  Public  Services,  &c.  By  A.  M.  W.  STIR- 
LING. 2  Vols.  9  x  5|.  xviii.  x  449  x  548  pp.  Lane. 
32s.  n. 

A  GREAT  "  PUNCH  "  EDITOR.  Being  the  Life,  Letters, 
and  Diaries  of  Shirley  Brooks.  By  G.  S.  LAYARD. 
9  x  5f.  599  pp.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  18s.  n. 

A  SWAN  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  9  x  5f. 
332  pp.  Methuen.  12*-.  Gd.  a. 

A  SISTER  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  The  Life  Story  of 
Maria  C'arolina,  Qneen  of  Naples.  By  Mrs.  BEARNE. 
8{  x  5J.  xx.  x  437  pp.  Unwin.  10s.  f<tl.  n. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Mrs.  AUBREY 
ElCHARDSON.  9  x  5J.  352  pp.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
10s.  (til.  n. 

GREAT  ENGLISHMEN  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
SIDNEY  LEE.  Second  Edition  (revised).  8  x  5J. 
xxiii.  +  333  pp.  Constable.  5s.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE    CHILDREN     AND    THE   PICTURES.      By    PAMELA 

TENNANT.     8£  x  6J.     233  pp.     Huinemann.     6s. 
COMRADES  IN  CAMP  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  Mrs.  EDITH 

E.    CUTHELL.     ?i     x    5.      183  pp.     Wells  Gardner. 

1*.  6d. 
REDCOAT    CAPTAIN.     A  Story    of  That    Country.      By 

A.  OLLIVANT.    Illuminated  by  GRAHAM  ROBERTSON. 

8  x  5f .     203  pp.     Murray.    6*. 
HARRY  ROWNTREE'S   ANNUAL.    With  Contributions  by 

W.      PETT     RIDGE,    MARJOHIE     BOWEN,     WALTER 

EMANUEL,    and  others.      11    x   8J.     126  pp.     Cassell. 

3s.  6d. 
MYSIE.     A  HIGHLAND    LASSIE.     By   MAY    BALDWIN. 

7J  x  5.     395  pp.     Chambers,     Us. 
THE    UNLUCKY    FAMILY.      By    Mrs.    HENRY   DE   LA 

PASTURE.     7£  x  5.    328  pp.     Smith,  Elder.     6s. 
LET'S   PRETEND.      Illustrated    by    EDITH    A.    CUBITT. 

Verses    by  CLIFTON    BINGHAM.     8     x    10J.     Nister. 

2.«.  6d. 
FUNNY  DOINGS  IN  ANIMAL  LAND.    Pictured  by  G.  H. 

THOMPSON.    Described  by  CLIFTON  BINGHAM.   9  x  11  J. 

Nister.     3s.  f>d. 
THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.     Edited,  with    an    Introduction 

by  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.  D.      Illustrated  by  WALTER 

PAGET.     8J  x  6.     328  pp.     Nister.     7s.  6d. 
MILLY  AND  OLLY.      By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD.      New 

Edition.     8x5.     352  pp.     Unwin.     6s. 
ALICE'S  ADVENTURES    IN   WONDERLAND.      By    LEWIS 

CARROLL.    Illustrated  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.    8J  x  6. 

162  pp.     Heinemann.    6*.  n. 

CLASSICAL. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  GREEK  EPIC.  Being  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Harvard  University.  By  GILBERT  MURRAY, 
LL.D.,  9  x  5|.  283  pp.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
London  :  Frowde.  6.«.  n. 


DRAMA. 

A  NATIONAL  THEATRE.  Scheme  and  Estimates.  By 
WILLIAM  ARCHER  and  H.  GRANVILLE  BARKER.  10  x 
7J.  177  pp.  Duckworth.  5s.  n. 

THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  OF  TO-DAY.  By  MARIO  BORSA. 
Trans /ated  from  the  original  Italian,  and  Edited  with  a 
Prefatory  Note  by  SELWYN  BRINTON.  8|  x  5f.  317  pp. 
Lane.  7s.  6d.  n. 

FICTION. 

ANCESTORS.    By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON.   7J  x  5.  658  pp. 

Murray.     6s. 
THE  FOREST  PLAYFELLOWS.    By  E.  K.  SANDERS.     6|  x 

4J.     208  pp.     Constable.     3s.  6d.  n. 
THAT  LITTLE 1      By  EYRE  HUSSEY.     7f    x    5J. 

357  pp.     Longmans.     I'M. 
HEIRESS  OF  DENSLEY  WOLD.    By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 

7f  x  5.     343  pp.     Cassell.     6s. 
THE  SPANISH  PRISONER.  By  MRS.  PHILIP  CHAMPION  DE 

CRESPIGNY.    7J  x  5.    351  pp.    Nash.    6*. 
A  BOUNTY  BOY.     By  F.  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S.    7J  x  5. 

361  pp.     Marshall  Bros.     5.<. 
THE  BLACK  BUTTERFLY.    By  W.  A.  MACKENZIE.     7}  x  ' 

5J.     320  pp.     Ward  Locke. "  6s. 
THE  PLAINS  OF  SILENCE.  By  ALICE  and  CLAUDE  ASKEW. 

7}  x   54.     348  pp.     Cassell.     (I.--. 
TOWARDS  THE  DAWN.    By  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE.    7J 

x  5.     370  pp.     Murray.     6*. 
THE  INEVITABLE   LAW.     By  F.   E.   PENNY.    7J    x    5. 

365pp.     C'liatln  A:  Windus.     6s. 
MR.  STRUDGE.    By  PERCY  WHITE.     7J  x  5.     387  pp. 

Nash.     6s. 
LADY  ANNE.    By  MORLEY  ROBERTS.    7|  x  5^.    312  pp. 

F.  V.  White.     6*. 
BROKEN  OFF.    By  MRS.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS.     7f  x  5J. 

360  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     ii.<. 
THE  BRUMMAGEM  BUTTON.   By  EMILY  PEARSON  FINNE- 

MORK.     7|  x  5J.     390  pp.    Nutt.     fig. 
THE  SECRET  DOOB.     By  DEREK  VANE.    7J  x  5.    308  pp. 

Everett.     6s. 
MY    MERRY    ROCKHURST.     By    AGNES    and    EGERTON 

CASTLE.     7|  x  5J.    311  pp."  Smith,  Elder,    fis. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  DRUM.    By  HORACE  WYNDHAM.    7| 

x  5.     335  pp.     Cassell.     6s. 
A  HORSE'S  TALE.    By  MARK  TWAIN.    8  x  5J.    153  pp. 

Harper.     2s.  n. 
CAPTAIN  DALLINGTON.     By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 

7J  x  5.     382  pp.     Arrowsmith.     6s. 
VRONINA.     By  OWEN  VAUGHAN  (OWEN  RHOSCOMYL). 

7J  x  5.     309  pp.     Duckworth.     6,«. 
JOHN  AND  THE  SPIRIT.     By  A.  ALLEN  BROCKINGTON. 

6f  x  4.     88  pp.     Bagster.     Is.  64.  n. 
UTHER  AND  IGRAINE.    By  WARWICK  DEEPING.    (Cheap 

edition).     8J  x  6.     188  pp.     Cassell.     6d. 
WILLIAM  JORDON,  JUNIOR.    By  J.  C.  SNAITH.    7£  x  4J. 

356  pp.     Constable.     6s. 
THE   MYOPES.    By  MARMADUKE  PICKTHALL.    7J  x  5. 

297  pp.     Murray.    6s. 
LORD  OF  THE  WORLD.     By  R.  H.  BENSON.      7J  x  5. 

384  pp.     Sir  Isaac  Pitman.     6s. 
THE  BROKEN  ROAD.     By  A.   E.  W.   MASON.    7i  x  5. 

352  pp.     Smith,  Elder.     6s. 
NEPENTHES.    By  FLORENCE  HAYLLAR.    7|  x  5.    346pp. 

Blackwood.     (',.«. 

MRS.  BARRINGTON'S  ATONEMENT.     BY  VIOLET  TWEE- 
DALE.    7|  x  5.     346  pp.     J.  Long.     6s. 
THE  RED  YEAH.     A  story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.      By 

Louis  TRACY.    7j  x  5.    307  pp.    White.    G». 
THE  BRASS  BOWL.    A  novel  of  sensation.     By  Louis 

JOSEPH  VANCE.    7}  x  5.    380  pp.    E.  Grant  Richards 

6s. 
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DH.   SMITH  OF  QUEEN  ANNE   STREET.    By  ARABELLA 

KENEALY.    7J  x  5.    318  pp.    Digby,  Long.    6*. 
A  CHARMING  GIRL.    By  ESME  STUART.     7J  x  5.    308pp. 

Greening.     6s. 
THE  STORY  OF  AN  ALPINE  WINTER.    By  MRS.  AUBREY 

LE  BLOND.     7J  x  5.    289  pp.     Bell.     5*. 
CIRCE'S  GARDEN.     By  CULLEN  GOULDSBURY.    7|  x  5. 

255  pp.     Nash.     6s. 
THE   LITTLE   CITY  OF  HOPE.     A  Christmas  story.     By 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     7  x  4J.     126pp.    Macmillan. 

2s.  6rf.  n. 
THE   BED  THUMB  MARK.     By   R.  AUSTEN  FREEMAN. 

7J  x  4|.     232  pp.     Collingwood.     Is.  n. 
LADY    ANNE'S    TRUSTEE.    AND    OTHER    STORIES.      By 

FLORENCE  WARDEK.     7|  x  5.     311  pp.    White.    6s. 
LOVE  WHILE  YE  MAYE.    By  H.  J.  SWALLOW.    7£  x  5. 

334  pp.     Jarrold.     6s. 
MY  SWORD  FOR  PATRICK  SARSFIELD.    A  story  of  the 

Jacobite  War  in  Ireland.     By  K.  McDonnell.     7J  X  4f. 

201  pp.     Dublin:    Gill.     3s.  Gd. 
THE    MARQUIS    OF   PUTNEY.     By  R.  MARSH.     Cheap 

edition.     8j  x  ojf.     156  pp.     Newnes.     6d. 

FOLK-LORE. 

FOLK-LORE  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND,  MOSLEM,  CHRISTIAN 
AND  JEWISH.  By  J.  E.  HANAUEB.  Edited  by  MARMA- 

DUKE    PlCKTHALL.       8J    X    5J.      Xxi.  +  326   pp.      Duck- 
worth.     Xs.  n. 

HISTORY. 

BATH    UNDER    BEAU    NASH.      By  LEWIS    MELVILLE. 

•If.     321  pp.     Nash.     1 :.«. 
VIGNETTES    OF    THE   REGENCY,   AND  OTHER  STUDIES 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL.     By  W.  TOYNBEE.    7J  x  5. 

232  pp.    The  Ambrose  Co.     6s.  n. 

LITERARY. 

THROUGH  THE  MAGIC  DOOR.  By  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE. 
7|  x  ."i.  274  pp.  Smith,  Elder.  5s. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  I  LOVE.  Second  Series.  By  ALFRED 
AUSTIN.  8  x  5J.  138pp.  Macmillan.  r«.  n. 

THE  MARBLE  SPHINX.  By  ST.  JOHN  LUCAS.  6J  x  5. 
75  pp.  Elkin  Mathews.  Is.  (id.  n. 

si  i  DIES  IN  POETRY.  By  STOPFOKD  A.BROOKE.  8  x  5J. 
253  pp.  Duckworth.  6s.  n. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  FRENCH  POETRY.  Nine  Studies  in  the 
Greater  French  Poets.  By  JOHN  C.  BAILEY.  9x6. 
313  pp.  Constable,  la.  6d.  n. 

THE  LITERARY  MAN  s  BIBLE.  A  Selection  of  Passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  Historic,  Poetic  and  Philosophic. 
Illustrating  Hebrew  Literature.  Arransrcil,  with  Intro- 
ductory Essays  and  Annotations.  By  W.  L.  COURTNEY, 
LL.D.  8|  x  5J.  414pp.  Chapman  and  Hall.  10s.  6d.  n. 

MEDICAL. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANCEB.     By  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D., 
i  x  5}.     xxiv.  +  397  pp.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLUBS  AND  CLUBLAND.   By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

8|  x  5f.     341  pp.     Hutc'hinson.     10s.  Kd.  n. 
NEVER.     Being  some  Manners  for  the  Multitude.     By  W 

EMANUKL.      Illustrated  by  J.   HASSAI.L.      7£    x    41. 
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LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


HM.  THE  KING'S  birthday  honours  in- 
cluded a  Commandership  of  the  Koyal 
Victorian  Order  toMr.  Arthur  C  hristopher 
Benson.     We  are  glad   to  take  this  opportunity 
of  congratulating   Mr.  Benson,  who  has  been    a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Authors  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  "William  Hogarth," 
310  pp.,  Heinemann,  6s.,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
cheapest  art  books  of  the  season.  It  contains 
seventy-five  illustrations  and  a  photogravure 
portrait.  There  is  also  a  full  index.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  of  reprinting,  and  the  book  has  also 
been  translated  into  French. 

The  new  edition,  in  spite  of  some  omissions 
due  to  its  more  or  less  popular  character,  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  by  supplementary  notes,  etc. 
In  the  "Preface"  the  author  finally  quits  the 
subject  as  follows  : — 

"  And  here  I  take  my  leave — as  a  biographer — 
of  William  Hogarth.  My  interest  in  the  subject 
is  of  long  standing,  since  it  dates  from  the  hours 
in  which,  as  a  boy,  I  used  vto  wonder  over  Jack- 
son's woodcuts  from  the  old  .Penny  Magazine. 
When,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  the  present  book 
made  its  first  modest  appearance,  I  had  neither 
hope  nor  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  re-set  four 
several  times  in  enlarged  form,  with  the  most  modern 
advantages  of  type  and  illustration.  In  the  interval 
I  have  often  wished  that  it  had  been  better  done, 
or  differently  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  that  it  had 
never  been  done  at  all.  But,  at  least,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  Hogarth  honestly.  I  have 
tried  to  show  him  at  his  best ;  I  have  loyally 
accepted  his  own  disclosure  of  his  method  and  his 
motives.  I  have  obviously  rectified  some  miscon- 
ception, and  I  have  added  many  minor  details, 
which,  I  trust,  may  be  useful  to  the  student 
of  the  future.  That  I  have  achieved  finality,  I 
cannot  pretend  ;  indeed,  the  concluding  note  as  to 
the  sale  of  Marriage  A-la-Mod«  should  serve  to 
reprove  so  rash  a  presumption." 

Count  Noble  Plunkett,  F.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin. 
Count  Plunkett,  who  is  the  author  of  many  lectures 
on  art  and  literature,  is  also  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  just  published  a  second 
issue  of  "  In  the  Good  Old  Times,"  by  J.  C.  Wright, 
a  work  comparing  present  days  with  those  of  a 
century  ago. 

Messrs.  Greening  will  have  ready  early  this 
month  "  Lotos,"  a  fantasy,  by  Harold  Simpson, 


with  coloured  illustrations.  This  poem  tells  how 
the  spirit  of  a  Lotos  flower  is  granted  life  by  the 
gods,  and  endowed  with  human  shape.  The  gift 
of  immortality  is  to  be  hers  on  the  condition  that 
she  never  yields  to  mortal  love.  This  condition 
she  breaks,  and  defies  the  gods  to  do  their  worst. 

Miss  Esme  Stuart  has  had  a  new  novel,  "  A 
Charming  Girl,"  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Greening. 

"  The  Brotherhood  of  Wisdom,"  by  Francis  J. 
Armour  (Messrs.  Brown,  Langhiim  &  Co.),  is  a 
novel  dealing  with  a  scientific  discovery,  by  which 
the  astral  double  may  be  liberated  at  will  from  the 
physical  body.  The  hero  tests  this  discovery,  and 
his  adventures  in  astral  form  and  his  conflict  with 
the  great  fraternity  whose  sole  aim  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  form  the  subject  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Harold  Wintle,  whose  last  society  novel, 
"  A  MiiTor  of  Folly,"  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  Langham  &  Co.,  has  just  finished  a  novel 
in  collaboration,  and  is  now  engaged  on  a  novel  of 
country  life.  The  New  Play  Company  have 
accepted  a  one-act  play,  entitled  "  The  Passing  of 
Love,"  by  the  same  author,  and  it  will  be  pro- 
duced shortly  in  London  as  the  chief  feature  in  a 
triple  bill. 

Messrs.  Routledge  are  publishing  a  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "  Cobwebs  of  Criticism,"  which 
originally  appeared  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a 
small  edition  issued  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  The 
author  has  written  a  new  and  long  preface  to  the 
book,  dealing  with  literary  criticism  and  modem 
reviewing. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  in  their  series 
of  wayfaring  books,  "  The  Pocket  Ruskin,"  edited 
by  Rose  Gardner. 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  pleased 
to  accept  for  her  children  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Edith  E. 
Cuthell's  new  book  for  children  entitled,  "  Comrades 
in  Camp  and  Bungalow"  (Messrs.  Wells  Gardner). 
It  deals,  as  did  "Only  a  Guardroom  Dog,"  by  the 
same  author,  with  the  life  of  a  little  English  boy 
in  India,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  adventure,  not 
of  a  soldier's  son,  but  of  the  son  of  an  Indian 
magistrate  during  his  father's  movements  about 
his  district.  Mrs.  Cuthell's  "  Desperate  Disguises," 
a  story  of  English  country  life,  is  running  in 
Little  Folks. 

Mr.  Ernest  Young,  Head  Master  of  the  Lower 
School  of  John  Lyon,  Harrow,  formerly  of  the 
Education  Department,  Siam,  has  recently  pub- 
lished with  Messrs  George  Bell  and  Sons  "  A  First 
Year's  Course  in  Geometry  and  Physics."  His 
"  Rational  Geography "  is  being  issued  in  three 
parts  by  Messrs.  George  Philip  and  Son  ;  the  first 
part,  relating  to  "Climate,  the  British  Isles, 
Europe,"  was  published  last  month.  This  is  a 
work  on  the  most  modern  lines,  yet  so  arranged 
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that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary Preliminary  and  Junior  University  Local 
Examinations. 

"  John  and  the  Spirit,"  by  A.  Allen  Brockington 
(Messrs.  Samuel  Barter  and  Sons),  is  a  little  book, 
half  story,  half  allegory,  which  should  appeal 
especially  to  all  church  workers. 

Owing  to  the  discovery  that  the  title  "  The 
Power  of  the  Past  "  has  been  used  in  recent  years, 
Messrs.  Sisley  will  publish  this  new  novel,  by 
Herbert  Edward  Chorley,  under  the  title  of 
"Cleeves1  End." 

"  The  Brass  Bowl,"  described  as  a  novel  of 
sensation,  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance,  has  recently 
appeared  with  Messrs.  E.  Grant  Eichards.  This 
book  has  achieved  large  sales  in  America,  where  it 
was  originally  published.  The  story  turns  on  the 
exact  resemblance  of  a  wealthy  man  of  leisure  to 
a  notorious  burglar. 

"The  Bouquet"  and  "A  Discord  :  a  duologue," 
by  Miss  Edith  Wheeler,  are  two  little  one-act  plays, 
suitable  for  amateur  representation.  They  have 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  a  book  entitled  "  Lamia's 
Winter  Quarters,"  with  illustrations  in  colour 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Elgood,  appearing  with  Messrs. 
Black. 

Mr.  William  Archer  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
are  issuing,  through  Messrs.  Duckworth,  a  book 
setting  forth  a  scheme  and  estimates  for  a  National 
Theatre,  which  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
three  years  ago.  The  situation  up  to  date  is  dealt 
with  in  a  preface  by  Mr.  Barker. 

Women  of  distinction,  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  onward,  are  ranged  for  review  in  a 
new  book  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson,  entitled 
"  Women  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  pub- 
lishers are  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash  is  issuing  "  Bath  under  Beau 
Nash,"  by  Mr.  Lewis  Melville.  The  famous  daudy 
is  portrayed  in  his  varied  duties  as  the  leader  of 
fashion,  the  social  king,  so  to  speak,  of  the  city  for 
which  he  did  so  much. 

"The  Broken  Road,"  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's 
latest  novel,  has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder.  The  question  to  which  the  author 
desires  to  attract  attention — the  text  for  the  book 
— is  the  position  of  Orientals  educated  in  England. 
The  theme  is  of  vital  importance. 

Two  books  for  children,  by  Miss  Hilda  T.  Skae, 
have  appeared  with  Messrs.  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack. 
They  are  respectively  entitled  "  Stories  from  English 
History  "  (uniform  with  the  "  Stories  from  History 
Series")  and  "The  Adventure  League,"  a  book  for 
girls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inchbold  have  travelled  together 
all  over  the  district  of  Portugal,  with  which  their 
book,  "  Lisbon  and  Cintra  :  With  some  account  of 


other  cities  and  historic  sites  in  Portugal,"  deals. 
The  subject  of  the  book  is  primarily  the  story  of 
Lisbon  with  its  history,  topography  and  art,  and 
there  are  thirty  illustrations  in  colour  after  water- 
colour  drawings  by  Mr.  Inchbold.  The  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Herbert  Strang  has  published,  through 
Messrs.  Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton  in 
amalgamation,  three  books  for  boys  with  appetising 
titles.  There  is  "  King  of  the  Air,  or,  To  Morocco 
in  an  Airship,"  in  which  the  hero  flies  off  in  a 
wonderful  and — let  it  be  whispered — impossible 
combination  of  helicoptere  and  aeroplane  to  rescue 
a  diplomatist  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  There 
is  also  "  With  Drake  on  the  Spanish  Main,"  full  of 
fighting,  and  galleons,  and  Spanish  treasure.  The 
third  is  "  Rob  the  Ranger  :  A  Story  of  the  Fight 
for  Canada,"  with  a  strong  cast  of  Indians,  generals 
and  trappers.  All  the  books  have  illustrations  in 
colour. 

The  latest  nature  book  is  announced  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder.  In  "Nature's  Moods  and  Tenses," 
by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  the  author  deals  with 
various  incidents  of  the  four  seasons,  with  chapters 
on  "  Man  and  his  Friends,"  "  In  the  Land  of  the 
Peat  Reek,"  and  "  Country  Gossips."  The  book 
contains  thirty-two  illustrations. 

"  Lady  Frederick,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
W.  Somerset  Maugham,  was  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre  on  October  2fi.  A  youthful  lord  falls  in 
love  with  Lady  Frederick,  a  widow  some  fifteen 
years  his  senior.  His  mother,  for  the  preservation 
of  her  offspring,  calls  to  her  aid  an  old  flame  of 
the  said  widow,  who,  however,  is  worsted  in  the 
encounter.  Lady  Frederick,  finally,  deliberately 
cures  her  young  lover  of  his  passion  by  revealing 
the  mysteries  of  her  toilet-table,  and  marries  her 
defeated  opponent.  The  principal  characters  were 
sustained  by  Miss  Beryl  Faber,  Miss  Ethel  Irving, 
Mr.  W.  Graham  Browne  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Lowne. 

On  November  5  "Mrs.  Ellison's  Answer,"  by 
Rowan  Orme,  was  produced  at  the  New  Theatre. 
The  husband  of  an  unhappy  marriage  is  about  to 
disappear  with  a  grass  widow,  Mrs.  Ellison,  when 
he  is  blinded  through  a  gun  accident,  and  Mrs. 
Ellison  leaves  him  to  his  lawful  wife.  Miss  Gran- 
ville, Mr.  Jerrold  Robertshaw  and  Mr,  John 
Beauchamp  were  included  in  the  cast. 

A  little  play,  entitled  "  A  Stroke  of  Business," 
adapted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  and  Mr.  Horace 
Newte,  from  a  story  by  the  former,  was  produced 
as  a  curtain  raiser  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre  on 
November  18.  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  sustained 
the  principal  role. 

"  Bellamy  the  Magnificent,"  a  play  by  Mr.  Roy 
Horniman,  is  about  to  be  produced  by  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham,  and  "  Thumbs  Down,"  another  play  by 
the  same  author,  has  been  secured  to  follow  his 
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"Education  of  Elizabeth"  at  the  Apollo 
Theatre. 

Mr.  Horniman  has  also  a  book  of  short  stories 
appearing  with  Messrs.  Lisle,  and  is  writing  a 
novel,  "  The  Eomance  of  Beauty,"  for  Mr.  Eveleigh 
Nash. 

"  Dynecourt's  Venture,"  an  original  comedy  in 
three  acts,  by  Geraldine  Kemp,  was  successfully 
produced  by  the  New  Play  Company  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Great  Yarmouth,  on  October  9  and  10. 
There  were  large  audiences  on  both  nights.  Their 
next  production  will  be  "  Claud  Brockenhert,"  a 
play  in  three  acts,  by  Harold  Tailings  and  Cecil 
Crofton  (founded  on  "  A  Parson  at  Bay,"  a  novel 
by  Harold  Vallings). 


PARIS    NOTES. 


THE  book  on  mariage,  by  M.  Leon  Blum, 
has  been  very  much  read  and  discussed. 
The  ideas  and  theories  set  forth  in  this 
volume  are  supposed  to  be  new  and  up-to-date,  the 
summing  up  appears  to  be  complete  emancipation 
•and  absolute  liberty.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
volume,  however,  the  author  says  :  "  I  must  repeat 
that  I  do  not  expect  that  a  theory  like  mine  can 
make  proselytes  at  once  capable  of  putting  it  into 
practice.  I  do  not  expect  or  even  wish  that."  A 
little  later  on  M.  Blum  tells  us  that  what  he  has  set 
forth  has  been  in  absolute  sincerity.  One  far- 
seeing  French  critic  sees  nothing  new  in  M.  Blum's 
ideas.  "  These  ideas,"  says  this  critic,  J.  de  Mestral 
Combremont  (who  recently  collaborated  with 
M.  de  Varigny  in  the  translation  into  French  of 
-  Herbert  Spencer's  autobiography), "are  as  old  as  the 
world,  or  rather  they  date  from  the  appearance  of 
the  human  animal  on  our  globe.  I  fancy  that  our 
ancestors,  the  monkeys,  did  not  wait  to  lose  their 
tails  before  putting  these  ideas  very  freely  into 
practice." 

The  third  volume  of  "  La  Correspondance  de 
Flaubert "  has  now  appeared.  It  has  been  edited 
with  the  greatest  care  by  his  niece,  Mine. 
Commanville,  now  Mme.  Franklin-Grout.  This 
volume  includes  the  years  1851  to  1869,  and  con- 
tains letters  from  Flaubert  to  Michelet  which  are 
of  the  greatest  interest. 

"  Maternite "  is  the  title  of  the  new  novel  by 
Johan  Bojer,  the  Norwegian  author,  whose  book 
"  La  Puissance  du  Mensonge  "  had  such  success  in 
Paris  last  winter.  The  new  novel  is  a  very 
powerful  but  harrowing  story  of  a  young  mother 
who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  her  child.  The  novel  is  extremely 
realistic,  and,  as  a  psychological  study,  of  the 
keenest  interest.  There  are  some  remarkably  fine 


pages  in  the  tragic  story.  The  translation  by  M. 
Guy-Charles  Cros  is  excellent,  but  one  feels  in 
reading  the  book  in  the  French  language  that  the 
Btory  would  gain  much  in  the  original. 

Monsieur  Jean  Charcot  has  just  presented  his 
father's  magnificent  library  to  the  Salpetrierc 
Hospital.  A  German  publisher  offered  two 
thousand  pounds  for  this  priceless  collection  of 
works  on  nerves  and  nerve  treatment  which  had 
belonged  to  the  famous  French  specialist,  the  late 
Dr.  Charcot,  but  fortunately  for  France  the  offer 
was  refused,  and  the  Salpetriere  Library  is  now 
enriched  with  this,  collection.  Monsieur  Jean 
Charcot  has  renounced  the  medical  profession,  and 
is  devoted  to  his  explorations.  He  therefore  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  his  father's  wish  for  all 
medical  students  to  have  access  to  his  father's 
library. 

The  Goncourt  Academy  has  elected  Jules 
Renard  to  thefauteuil  of  the  late  J.  K.  Huysmanns. 
Jules  Renard  has  written  very  many  charming 
stories,  and  is  well  known  iu  England  through  his 
play  :  "  Carrots." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 
took  place  in  November,  when  the  literary  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  Montyon  prize  of  £60  was 
awarded  to  M.  Roustan.  Six  prizes  of  £40  were 
awarded  to  Mmes.  and  MM.  Millien.Edgy,  Alberich- 
Chabrol,  Lechartier,  Commandant  Edmond  Ferry, 
Prince  Louis  d'Orleans  and  Bragance.  Twenty- 
three  prizes  of  £20  were  also  awarded  to 
Mmes.  and  MM.  Hudry-MeJnos,  Crouzet,  Rocafort, 
Thouverez,  Drouon,  Bredif,  Arnould,  Commandant 
Lunet  de  Lajonquiere,  Debout,  Peladau,  Valois, 
Regamey,  Kieft'er,  Bonnefont,  Herbette,  Renet, 
Vandenbossche,  de  la  Jalive,  Meaulle,  Cheron  de 
la  Bruyere,  Vergniol,  Bonnamour,  and  Maxime 
Formont. 

Six  members  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres, 
MM.  Victor  Margueritte  (President),  Robiquet, 
Georges  Lecomte,  Maurice  Leblanc,  Madame 
Lesueur  and  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  take 
part  in  the  Commission  for  reforming  the  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  literary  property.  M.  Pierre 
Sales,  who  is  not  a  partisan  of  the  prolongation  of 
authors'  rights  beyond  the  fifty  years  after  the 
author's  death,  protested  in  a  public  letter  against 
the  participation  of  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  in  a  Commission  of 
this  kind.  The  committee  therefore  met,  and  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  the  members  invited 
should  take  part  in  the  Commission. 

The  Societe  gives  permission  to  its  representa- 
tives— 

1.  To  defend  the  principle  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  rights  in  literary  property. 

2.  To  insist  on  the  prolongation  rights  going 
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direct  to  the  heirs  of  the  author,  to  the  exclusion 
of  intermediaries. 

3.  To  defend  the  mutual  interests  of  writers 
with  regard  to  the  exploitation  of  the  domains 
public  payant. 

On  the  16th  of  November  Dr.  Moncure  Conway 
died  in  Paris.  His  interesting  "  Memoirs  "  were 
published  some  two  years  ago.  Although  an 
American  by  birth,  Dr.  Conway  was  well  known 
in  Paris  and  London.  He  was  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World  during  the  Franco-German 
War.  He  founded  a  newspaper,  preached  first  in 
Methodist  and  later  on  in  Unitarian  chapels, 
lectured  in  the  South  Place  Chapel,  London,  and 
wrote  on  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and  Hawthorne. 

In  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire  of  November  2 
there  is  a  curious  article  entitled  "  La  Legende 
d'Alexandre  I."  by  the  Due  Nicolas  Mikhailovitch. 
M.  Georges  Goyau  also  contributes  an  interesting 
article  on  the  painter  Dulac.  In  the  same  review, 
November  9,  there  is  an  article  by  the  late 
M.  BrunetieYe  on  "  L'Origine  de  1'esprit  des 
Encyclopedistes." 

In  La  Revue,  November  1,  M.  Jean  Finot  writes 
on  the  "  Science  du  Bonheur." 

In  La  Revue  Blew  an  important  article  is 
published  on  "  La  Defense  de  1'Indo-Chine,"  by 
.1.  Harmand,  Ambassador,  former  Minister  to 
Tokio. 

At  the  Renaissance  M.  Bernstein's  piece, 
"  Samson,"  is  having  great  success  with  Mme. 
Le  Bargy  and  M.  Guitry  in  the  chief  roles. 

"  Son  Pere,"  by  MM.  Albert  Guinon  and 
A.  Bonchinet,  has  drawn  a  good  house  during  the 
month  at  the  Odeon. 

ALYS  HALLARD. 

"  Manage,"  (Oltendorff). 

"  Maternitd  "  (Calmann  Levy). 


SPANISH  NOTES. 


T  I  THE  lecture  of  Seflor  don  Alvaro  de  Alcala, 
I  Galiano  at  the  Lyceum  Club  was  of  especial 
interest,  for,  as  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Casa 
Valencia,  who  was  for  some  years  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London,  he  is  associated  with  the 
li tern tu re  of  both  lands,  and  as  the  brother  of 
Sefiorita  Maria  Teresa  de  Alcala  Galiano,  who  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Lyceum  Club,  he  is  seen 
to  belong  to  an  illustrious  Spanish  family  which 
has  long  sunk  national  prejudice!  in  the  great  sea 
of  internationalism.  In  his  able  lecture  on  the 
decadence  of  the  dramatic  art  in  the  contem- 
poraneous theatre  Don  Alvaro  at  once  confirmed 
the  good  opinion  formed  of  his  literary  powers  at 


the    conference    he    held    on    Annunzio    at   the 
Atheneum  of  Madrid  last  spring.     In  clear,  logical 
form  the  clever  Spaniard  set  forth  his  reasons  for 
maintaining  that  "  the  critical   spirit  of  the  age 
engendered  by  the  individualism  of  the  present 
day  has  led  to  decadence  in  the  dramatic  art,  and 
this   decadence   is   seen  in  the  social,  moral  and 
religious    spheres   which    are   represented  on  the 
stage.     The  characters  are  no  longer  those  of  flesh 
and  blood,  like  those  of  Shakespeare,  Calderon  and 
Shiller,  and   they    exhaust    themselves   in   vague 
abstractions    instead    of  expressing   real   feeling. 
As  conventionalism  conceals  the  truths  of  life,  so 
modern  plays,  by  the  mere  representation  of  conven- 
tional life,  is  often  a  realism  which  only  copies  its 
jests,  phrases  and  defects.      The  lecturer  showed 
how  Alexander  Dumas's  success  had  been  based  on 
his  true  insight  of  the  drama  of  life,  whilst  he 
declared   that  Maeterlinck  represented   sensations 
more  than  human  passions  ;  and  Spanish  apprecia- 
tion of  Oscar  Wilde's  "  Salome  "  was  shown  by  the 
lecturer  specifying  it  "  as  a  magnificent  resurrection 
of  the  East."     The  declamatory  style  of  Ibsen  was 
compared  to  that  of  Galdos  and  Benavente  in  Spain ; 
and  whilst  noting  the  erudition  of  Don  Alvaro  de 
Alcala  Galiano,  one  saw  the  force  of  his  plea  for  a 
return  of  dramatists  to  the  portrayal  of  the  passions 
that  dignify  humanity  rather  than  the  presentment 
of  psychological  studies  of  certain  types  of  society. 
When    the   illustrious    Spanish    novelist    Palacio 
Valdes  gives  pictures  of  the  passions  to  which  the 
world  is  a  prey,   he  is  powerful,  and  appeals  to 
the    world ;    whereas   when    he   merely  describes 
characteristics  of  a  community,  he  only  interests 
people   to   whom   such   communities    are   known. 
Reference  to  Perez  Galdos  reminds  meof  therecently 
published  last  work  by  that  great  Spanish  author, 
which  treats  of  the  ill-fated  Isabella  II.  under  the 
title  of  "  La  de  los  tristes  destines  "  (she  of  the  sad 
destiny).     In  this  historical  drama  woven  round 
the  romance  of  Ibero,  who  also  figured  as  the  first 
personage   in   the   writer's   recent    work  entitled 
"  Prim,"  we  see  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
unhappy   Spanish    Queen,   whose   faults   were  so 
fatally  turned  to   account  by  the  ambitious  and 
self-interested  people  who  sacrificed  their  country 
to  their  own  aims.     The  picture  of  the  sad  child- 
hood of  "  the  delicate  little  prince  with  the  great  sad 
eyes,"  who  was  subsequently  Alfonso  XII.,  is  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  etiquette  of  the  palace  of 
Madrid  ;  and   O'Dounell,  Beramendi  Mufioz  and 
Marfori  are  all  presented  to  the  reader  with  the 
reality   born   of  the  pen   of  a  genius  like  Perez 
Galdos. 

Much  excitement  was  caused  in  the  Senate  the 
other  day,  when  Senor  Rusiguol,  the  Separatist 
Senator,  declared  that  the  consul  in  Santiago,  in 
Chili,  had  transgressed  by  lowering  the  Spanish  flag, 
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butSefiorSalvadorand  GeneralLuque  explained  that 
it  was  not  the  national  flag  which  had  been  lowered, 
but  that  of  Catalonia,  for  as  the  Separatists  of  that 
centre  in  South  America  had  wished  the  Catalonian 
flag  to  supplant  the  national  flag  of  Spain  at  this 
centre,  patriotic  Spaniards  in  Chili  would  have 
resorted  to  force  or  the  removal  of  the  banner  of 
Catalonia. 

Sefior  Cambo,  the  leader  of  the  Separatist  party 
in  the  Congress,  seems,  according  to  the  able  reports 
of  the  A.  B.  C.,  the  capital  Madrid  daily  paper, 
to  have  treated  the  matter  with  more  calmness  and 
dignity  than  his  Solidarist  colleague  in  the  Senate. 

This  Sefior  Cambo,  to  whom  I  was  recently  intro- 
duced at  the  Town  Hall  of  Barcelona,  is  a  notable 
personality,  and  as  he  miraculously  recovered  from 
the  shot  fired  by  a  tool  of  the  extreme  Republican 
party,  he  has  an  almost  supernatural  power  among 
his  colleagues  of  Barcelona. 

Discussion  runs  high  in  both  Barcelona  and 
Madrid  about  this  desire  of  the  Catalonian 
Separatists  to  exclude  the  national  flag  from  their 
South  Amercian  Centre,  and  those  who,  like  Colonel 
Figuerola  Ferretti,  would  have  wished  the  suffrage 
to  be  at  the  hand  of  the  monarch,  are  now  openly 
expressing  regret  that  fate  preventedthe  presentation 
of  the  colonel's  Petition,  which  his  Majesty  had 
seemed  to  favour.  For  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
royal  prerogative  of  forming  a  provisional  Govern- 
ment for  the  sole  purpose  of  ensuring  true  parlia- 
mentary elections,  as  set  forth  in  this  document  of 
November  3,  1902,  the  present  confusion  in  the 
country  would  have  been  avoided,  for  instead  of 
the  victory  ol  the  Suffrage  having  its  birth  in 
Barcelona  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Republicans, 
who  have  been  returned  in  force  to  the  Parliament, 
it  would  have  been  due  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Crown,  who  would  thus,  therefore,  have  seen  the 
return  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  supporters. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  brings 
nobody  any  good,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
floods,  for  just  at  the  time  last  October,  when 
Catalonia  almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing  their 
sovereign  among  them  any  more,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  catalogue  of  the  successful  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  in  Barcelona 
which  had  been  especially  bound  for  royal  accept- 
ance would  never  reach  its  destination,  the  desired 
advent  of  King  Alfonso  was  announced,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  see  the  dire  effects  of  the  flood 
disasters  so  as  to  aid  the  scheme  of  relief. 

Both  monarch  and  mayor  showed  their  esprit 
de  corps  on  this  occasion,  for  whilst  Senor 
Sanllehy  declared  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  as 
representative  of  his  townsfolk  he  could  only 
address  his  Majesty  in  Catalan,  the  King  bade 
Senor  Maura  tell  the  Alcalde  he  might  well  address 
him  in  Catalan,  for  as  long  as  the  speaker  was  of 


Catalonia,  or  of  any  other  province  of  the  Peninsula, 
he  always  regarded  him  as  a  Spaniard. 

The  subsequent  banquet  on  board  the  Giralda 
was  followed  by  the  long-hoped-t'or  royal  visit  to 
the  beautiful  exhibition,  where  one  notes  works 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  and  the  Princess 
de  la  Paz  of  Bavaria.  Catalonia  is  now  very 
assertive  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  province, 
and  the  revival  of  the  national  dance,  called  the 
Sadanas,  leads  to  the  Plaza  Real  being  filled  every 
Sunday  morning  with  the  circles  formed  in 
this  Terpsiuhorean  display.  In  the  recent  picture 
in  the  illustrated  London  News  of  King  Alfonso 
in  a  merry  circle  at  Sandriugham  his  Majesty  is 
evidently  showing  his  English  relatives  this  national 
dance  ;  and  Barcelona  will  brighten  at  this  sign 
of  sympathy  from  their  king,  from  whom  short- 
sighted persons  seek  to  estrange  them. 

Clever  authors  like  the  Oilers  are  particularly 
prolific  just  now  in  works  published  in  Catalan. 
The  powerful  novel  called  "  The  Road,"  by  Senor 
Oiler  (junior),  won  the  rose  (the  prize  of  honour) 
at  the  floral  fetes  in  honour  of  literature,  presid«d 
over  by  Seiiorita  Agueda  Sanllehy,  as  her  beauty 
and  intelligence  led  to  her  election  to  that  post. 
"The  Poppy,"  published  by  this  same  writer  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  had  predicted  his  fame,  and, 
indeed,  this  psychological  work  dealing  with  a 
strong  charactered  lad's  love  for  a  girl  known  for  her 
scarlet  dress  is  very  suggestive  and  worth  reading. 

The  works  of  Narcis  Oiler,  the  father  of  the 
young  prizeman,  have  met  with  much  appreciation 
in  France.  Zola  dedicated  an  epilogue  to  his  book 
called  "  The  Butterfly,"  and  it  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  German.  "  The  Miser  "  is  a  powerful 
presentment  of  the  feelings  and  fate  of  a  gold 
worshipper,  and  the  tragic  note  sounded  by  the 
short  story  in  which  the  coleric  butcher  expiated 
his  blow  on  his  young  wife  by  cutting  off  his 
offending  hand  reminds  one  of  Gorky. 

Catalan  is  also  the  language  of  the  excellent 
illustrated  monthly  publication  called  Feminal, 
which  is  so  ably  conducted  by  Senora  Carmen  Carr 
Lasarte,  that  its  circulation  is  increasing  rapidly. 

To  revert  to  Madrid,  "  Los  Cantares,"  by  Manuel 
Machado,  is  a  choice  collection  of  songs  which  well 
bear  out  the  poet's  fancy  of  having  been  written 
to  the  sound  of  an  invisible  guitar.  Gomez  de 
Baguero  declares  the  work  to  be  dominated  by  a 
comprehensive  asstheticism  open  to  all  kinds  of 
impressions. 

Mariano  Alarcon's  six  dramatic  compositions 
form  two  voluminous  volumes  under  the  title  of 
"  Teatro  "  (Theatre),  and  as  they  are  psychological 
dramas,  the  author  has  done  well  to  arrange  them 
for  a  place  on  the  bookshelf,  as  the  Boards  would 
hardly  be  befitting  for  the  symbolical  and  long- 
worded  vague  dissertations  of  the  trilogy  under 
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the  title  of  "Moises  Contemporaneo,"  and  the 
other  three  works  which  bear  the  name  of  "  Del 
dolor  alolvido  "  (."  From  misery  to  oblivion  "),  in 
which  the  comic  note  is  absent  and  the  satire  is 
very  shallow. 

RACHEL  CHALLICE. 


COPYRIGHT  CASE. 


NICHOLAS  v.  THE  AMALGAMATED  PRESS,  LTD. 

THIS  case  was  decided  on  the  28th  October, 
and  is  one  of  considerable  importance   to 
musical    composers,    and     to    all    authors 
generally.     If  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Warring- 
ton   is   correct,  a   publisher,  having  obtained   an 
assignment  of  copyright   on   royalty   terms,  may 
enable  third  parties  to  publish  and  sell  the  works 
without  any  liability  to  pay  royalties  on  such  sales, 
so  that  the  author  maybe  deprived  of  all  remunera- 
tion whatever. 

The  plaintiff  brought  his  action  to  recover 
damages  for  breach  of  contract,  and  for  royalties  in 
respect  of  the  sale  of  two  songs  which  were 
published  with  words  and  music  in  full  in  the 
Weekly  Dispatch  of  January  14th  and  21st,  1906, 
respectively.  The  songs  were  published  as  an 
advertisement  by  the  Willis  Music  Company,  and 
it  was  admitted  that  such  publication  was  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  defendant  company. 
The  plaintiff  complained  that  the  publication  of 
the  songs  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  was  without  his 
consent,  and  was  injurious  to  his  reputation  as  a 
musical  composer;  and  he  claimed  to  be  entitled  to 
the  royalty  of  Id.  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  every 
copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  songs.  The 
certificates  of  the  circulation  of  the  paper  showed 
that  the  sales  amounted  to  500,000  copies  in  each 
of  the  two  weeks  during  which  the  songs  appeared. 
According  to  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  the  defen- 
dant company  in  11)04  formed  a  scheme  for  the 
publication  of  music  at  popular  prices.  The 
plaintiff  called,  by  arrangement,  at  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood's  shop  in  Conduit  Street,  where  he  played 
over  some  of  his  songs  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Behrend,  the  musical  adviser  of  the  defendant 
company.  The  new  scheme  for  the  publication  of 
songs  at  fid.  net,  instead  of  the  old  nominal  price 
of  2s.,  wae  then  explained  to  the  plaintiff,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  his  songs  should  be  published 
in  the  Carmelite  scries.  The  paper  would  be  just  as 
good,  it  was  stated, and  the  songs  would  be  published 
in  the  same  way,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate,  as  songs  pub- 
lished by  Boosey  and  Chappell  and  other  first-class 
music  publishers.  The  royalty  would  be  Id.  instead 
of  3d.,  bnt  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  enormous 


number  of  copies  sold  would  make  it  a  profitable 
arrangement  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  in 
October,  1904,  he  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
by  which  he  assigned  his  copyright  in  the  songs 
entitled  "  God  Keep  Thee  Pure  "  and  "  When  Thou 
Art  Nigh,"  in  consideration  for  the  royalty  of  Id. 
per  copy,  or  W.  per  copy  on  sales  in  the  United 
States'. 

It  may  be  useful  to  set  out  the  agreement,  which 
was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  The  proprietor  hereby  assigns  to  the  company 
the  right  of  performing  or  representing,  and  the 
right  of  printing,  publishing,  and  selling,  and  all 
other  the  copyright  and  other   rights  subsisting 
both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  of  and  in  the 
musical  compositions  entitled,  "  God  Keep  Thee 
Pure"   and    "When   Thou   Art   Nigh,"   for   the 
residue  of  the  term  or  terms  thereof. 

2.  The    proprietor   hereby   warrants   that  the 
said  musical  compositions  are  the  original  work 
of  Edward  Nioholls,  and  that  the  property  therein 
is  now  vested  in  the  proprietor. 

3.  The  company  shall  upon  the  execution  hereof 
pay  to  the  proprietor  the  sum  of  £5  5s.,  bnt  such 
sum  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  payment  in  advance  and 
on  account  of  the  royalties  hereinafter  mentioned. 

4.  The  royalties  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

The  royalty  on  every  copy  of  the  said  composi- 
tions ivhich  shall  be  sold  by  the  company  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  the 
sum  of  one  penny,  and  the  royalty  on  every  copy 
of  the  said  compositions  which  shall  be  sold  by  the 
company  in  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
the  sum  of  one  halfpenny,  and  such  royalties  shall 
be  payable  quarterly  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
the  first  day  of  April,  the  first  day  of  July,  and 
the  first  day  of  October,  in  every  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1905  the  Willis  Music  Com- 
pany joined  the  defendant  company  in  their  scheme 
of  publication  of  cheap  music ;  and  the  plaintiff, 
having  submitted  another  song,  entitled  "  Love's 
Parting,"  to  the  defendant  company,  received  a 
form  of  assignment  from  Mr.  Willis,  which  he 
signed  in  October,  1905.  This  agreement  was  in 
the  same  terms,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  those  already 
set  out  in  full  in  the  agreement  of  1904. 

The  plaintiff  received  his  first  royalty  account 
on  April  5th,  showing  that  between  7,000  and  8,000 
copies  had  been  sold,  and  he  was  paid  various  sums 
from  time  to  time  by  the  defendants  in  respect  of 
royalties  under  the  agreements.  The  defendants, 
however,  denied  any  liability  to  pay  royalties  in 
respect  of  the  publication  and  sale  of  the  songs  in 
the  Weekly  Dispatch,  on  the  ground  that  such  sales 
were  not  sales  by  the  defendant  company  or  by 
their  agents.  No  witnesses  were  called  for  the 
defence. 
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For  the  plaintiff  it  was  urged  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly agreed  at  the  interview  between  the  plaintiff 
and  Mr.  Behrend  that  the  songs  should  be  pub- 
lished by  the  defendant  company  iu  the  usual 
form,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;  and  that  they  should 
not  be  published  by  any  other  persons  or  in  any 
other  manner.  The  verbal  agreement  contained 
the  terms,  and  the  subsequent  agreements  in 
writing  were  merely  ancillary,  for  the  purpose  of 
assigning  the  copyright ;  alternatively,  the  written 
agreements  contained  an  implied  term  to  the  same 
effect.  Further,  the  publication  and  sale  of  the 
songs  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  was  by  the  authority 
and  permission  of  the  defendants  or  their  agents. 

Mr.  Justice  AVarrington,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  that  he  could  not  find  any  express  agreement 
that  the  songs  should  be  published  by  the  defendant 
company  only,  or  in  any  particular  form,  and  there 
was  not  any  implied  agreement.  The  copyright 
was  assigned  to  the  defendants  absolutely,  and 
they  could  do  what  they  liked  with  it,  and  the 
only  stipulation  which  the  plaintiff  thought  it 
necessary  to  insist  upon  was,  that  upon  such  copies 
as  the  defendant  company  sold — there  was  no 
obligation  to  sell,  and  the  company  need  never 
have  published  at  all — they  should  pay  the  plaintiff 
a  royalty. 

As  to  the  claim  by  the  plaintiff  that  there  was 
a  sale  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  by  the  defendant 
company,  his  lordship  held  that  the  newspaper 
was  not  published  and  sold  by  the  agents  of  the 
company ;  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  was  not  en- 
titled to  any  royalties  on  such  sales.  Judgment 
was  given  for  the  defendant  company  with  costs. 

This  case  affords  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
dangers  of  assigning  copyright  unless  the  agree- 
ment is  carefully  drawn  and  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  author's  interests. 
An  assignment  of  copyright  should  always  contain 
an  obligation  on  the  publisher  to  publish  the  work, 
particularly  where  it  is  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  royalties,  otherwise  the  author  may  be 
parting  with  all  his  rights  for  the  sake  of  royalties 
to  which  he  may  never  become  entitled,  if  the 
publisher  for  some  reason  or  other  chooses  to  with- 
hold publication  of  the  work. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
obligation  to  pay  royalties  should  be  made  binding 
in  respect  of  any  sale  by  the  publisher,  or  by  any 
person  to  whom  he  gives  permission  to  publish  the 
work.  In  the  absence  of  some  such  clause  in  the 
agreement  it  seems  to  follow,  as  a  logical  result  of 
Mr.  Justice  Warrington's  decision,  that  there  is  no 
legal  impediment  to  prevent  the  publisher  from 
allowing  anyone  to  publish  and  sell  the  work 
without  any  obligation  to  pay  the  author  a  royalty 
or  any  remuneration  at  all. 

HAROLD  HABDY. 


DOUBLE   ENTRY  OF  COPYRIGHT. 


WE  are  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  for  permission  to 
republish  the  following  : — 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Chicago  has  made  an  important  decision  in  the 
case  of  Caliyn  v.  Inter  Ocean  Newspaper  Company, 
in  which  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  against 
plaintiff  was  affirmed.  The  Inter  Ocean  had  pub- 
lished a  picture  of  a  painting  called  "  The  Guardian 
Angel  "  in  connection  with  a  charge  that  this 
painting  was  a  plagiarism  from  a  Boston  painting 
called  "  Maidenhood,"  copyright  October  7,  1901. 
It  proved  that  the  two  pictures  were  identical,  with 
the  exception  of  minor  changes  in  the  wings  of  the 
angel.  The  artist  sued  for  §5,000,  claiming  pro- 
tection under  the  second  copyright  entry  for  the 
altered  picture,  the  original  having  been  published 
in  a  photograph  by  Curtis  and  Cameron.  The 
decision  held  that  the  rule  in  patent  law  that  there 
could  not  be  duplicate  patents  for  the  same  inven- 
tion held  also  in  copyright  law,  and  that  the 
alterations  were  not  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  for 
the  second  copyright. 

The  appeal  was  heard  by  Judges  Seaman, 
Grosscup  and  Kohlsaat,  and  Judge  Seaman  wrote 
the  decision,  which  follows  in  part : — 

Whether  the  registration  of  October  resulted  in 
a  valid  copyright  is  not  involved  in  the  issue. 
Nevertheless,  the  conceded  fact  of  such  registration 
by  the  plaintiff  in  error  must  be  considered  in 
testing  the  validity  of  the  alleged  copyright  under 
the  subsequent  filing.  The  contention  in  support 
of  the  copyright  is  substantially  this  :  That  the 
established  rule  of  the  patent  law  against  duplica- 
tion of  patents  for  the  same  invention  is  not  appli- 
cable to  copyrights,  because  no  express  grant  of 
monopoly  issues  as  in  the  case  of  patents,  and  that 
duplications  of  registry  for  the  same  subject-matter 
are  allowable  and  so  recognised. 

Neither  of  these  contentions  impress  us  as 
tenable.  The  grant  of  monopoly  is  conferred  alike 
by  statute  in  both  instances,  upon  due  application, 
although  in  respect  of  patents  the  methods  differ 
in  the  needful  discrimination  for  patentability  and 
in  the  form  of  issue.  The  applicant  for  the  copy- 
right deposits  in  the  office  of  the  librarian  the 
required  matter,  and  record  is  there  made.  Upon 
compliance  on  the  part  of  an  author  with  this 
requirement  the  grant  issues.  So  the  copyright  is 
equally  a  grant,  however  simple  the  method  of 
acquiring,  and,  when  once  conferred,  there  is  neither 
authority  nor  occasion  for  a  second  grant  to  the 
author  for  the  same  production.  Duplication  is 
necessarily  inoperative,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patent 
for  invention,  and  the  authorities  are  harmonious 
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in  this  view.     For  new  matter  only  in  new  editions 
can  another  copyright  be  obtained. 

As  the  statutory  copyright  is  acquired  through 
the  simple  act  of  the  author  in  making  the  deposit, 
the  admission  that  he  made  such  deposit  in  October 
— even  referring  to  it  in  his  testimony  as  his  "  first 
copyright" — -clearly  impeaches  the  alleged  copy- 
right of  November,  unless  accompanied  by  proof 
that  the  prior  deposit  was  inoperative.  No  such 
proof  appears,  and  none  was  offered.  The  mere 
fanciful  change  in  naming  the  painting  "  The 
Guardian  Angel"  in  the  second  filing  instead  of 
"  Maidenhood,"  as  previously  designated,  cannot 
be  accepted  for  a  new  grant  of  copyright ;  nor  the 
further  details  in  the  description,  when  those  first 
given  were  plainly  sufficient  for  identity.  What- 
ever the  rights  may  be  for  filing  notice  of  change 
of  names  adopted  for  the  author's  work,  no  sanction 
appears  for  this  independent  filing  of  the  matter 
unexplained  as  another  copyright.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  course  .was  confusing  and 
unauthorized  by  way  of  copyright,  and  that  the 
transaction  cannot  be  upheld  in  the  face  of  the 
conceded  facts. 

The  court's  opinion  concludes  with  a  declaration 
that  under  the  circumstances  there  is  no  need  for 
a  ruling  on  the  question  of  prior  publication  under 
the  October  copyright,  and  affirms  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  in  directing  a  verdict  against  the 
plaintiff. 

— »   »   < — 

THIRTEEN  AS  TWELVE  :  DISCOUNT 
AND  NETT. 


HAVE  those  days  gone  by  when  respectable 
publishing  firms  would  pay  a  royalty  not 
on  thirteen  copies  as  twelve  but   on  every 
copy  sold  ?     There  are  signs  in  many  of  the  printed 
agreements  issued  that  this   insidious  proposition 
"  thirteen  as  twelve  "  is  creeping  in. 

It  is  insidious,  because  authors  do  not  notice 
the  words,  which  are  often  tucked  away  in  a 
clause  far  distant  from  the  royalty  clause,  and 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  it,  and  because 
when  they  do  notice  them  they  do  not  understand 
their  full  meaning.  But  there  are  also  signs 
that,  when  the  authors  do  understand  and  insist, 
the  publisher  is  willing  to  withdraw  the  words. 
The  Society  of  Authors  soon  after  its  birth 
published  a  useful  little  book* — now  out  of 
print — entitled  "The  Cost  of  Production." 
The  book  showed  clearly  what  profits  accrued 
to  the  author  and  what  to  the  publisher  under 
royalty  agreements ;  and  authors  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  demand  higher 

*  The  cost  of  production,  since  this  book  was  published, 
has  become  considerably  cheaper. — ED. 


royalties  from  their  publishers  without  ruining 
them.  The  publishers  protested,  but  to  no  purpose. 
There  were  cold  facts  and  figures  in  this  book, 
which  could  not  be  got  over  or  explained  away. 
They  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield,  and  in  secret 
meditate  on  some  new  way  of  bringing  up  their  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  to  its  original  dimensions, 
which  had  generally  been  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  authors.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
the  counter-blast  of  thirteen  as  twelve  was  brought 
into  play.  The  publishers  pleaded  that  they  could 
not  pay  on  the  published  price  of  every  copy  sold, 
as  booksellers  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
thirteen  as  twelve.  This  argument  sounded  so 
plausible  and  unanswerable  to  the  unsophisticated 
authors,  that,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  their  agents 
and  others  who  really  knew  how  the  matter  stood, 
some  consented  to  be  mulcted  of  the  royalty  on  the 
unlucky  thirteenth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however 
true  the  publishers'  argument  may  or  may  not  be 
with  regard  to  cheaper  books,  that  is  to  say,  those 
issued  at  6s.  or  less,  it  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  the  more  expensive  ;  while,  in  America,  the 
sale  of  thirteen  as  twelve  is  absolutely  unknown. 
Any  publisher,  therefore,  who  advances  this  argu- 
ment with  regard  to  American  sales  is  knowingly 
uttering  a  false  statement. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  place  before 
authors  some  facts  and  figures  showuMj  how  much 
they  lose  on  the  scheme  of  thirteen  S^twelve,  and 
also  what  proportionate  increase  in  their  royalties 
is  necessary  in  order  to  place  them  on  a  fair  'level 
with  the  publishers. 

Taking  royalties  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  a  hundred 
copies  of  a  six  shilling  book,  twelve  being  taken  as 
twelve,  and  comparing  them  with  the  same  royalties 
when  thirteen  are  counted  as  twelve,  the  following 
results  are  reached  :  —  - 


10% 
&   i.  d. 

12  as  12.          300 

13  as  12.          2  15     4 


15%  20%  25% 

&   s,   A.  &    s.    d.  £  s.  d. 

4  10     0  600  7  10     0 

430  5  10     8  6  18     4 


Author's  loss.        48  70  94  118 

Substituting  a  twelve-and-sixpenny  book  for  that 
at  six  shillings,  the  discrepancy  is,  of  course,  even 
more  startling  : — 

15% 
£  s.  d. 
976 
8  13    0 


10% 
£    s.   d, 

12  as  12.          650 

13  as  12.          5  15     4 


20% 

£  s.  d. 
12  10  0 
11  10  8 


25% 
£    s.   d. 
15  12     6 
14     8     4 


Author's  loss.        98  146  1U4         142 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  calculations  that  the  loss 
is  in  any  case  considerable,  and  when  the  sales  are 
large,  and  the  royalty  is  high,  the  loss  is  enormous. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  counteract  this  deficiency, 
a  new  scale  of  royalty  percentages,  is  necessary  in 
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place  of  the  old  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five 
scale,  when  twelve  was  counted  as  twelve.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  proportionate  increase 
— fractions  being  ignored — that  authors  should 
demand : — 

12  as  12  10%         15%         20%         25% 

13  as  12  11%         17%         22%         28% 

The  above  figures,  then,  stand  with  regard  to 
discount  books  ;  but  there  is  a  further  point  to  be 
considered,  i.e.,  the  royalty  percentage  on  the  nett 
book. 

Publishers  have  declared  that  the  nett  book  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bookseller  alone.  That 
assertion  has  been  discussed  in  The  Author 
(January,  1903,  p.  92).  All  the  figures  were 
then  taken  into  careful  consideration,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  were  drawn  by  them  was 
that,  in  spite  of  anything  that  might  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  publishers  do  profit  by  the  nett  book. 
It  was  shown  that  the  respective  profits  on  the 
discount  book  and  the  nett  book  in  the  case  of  one 
at  twelve-and-sixpence  were  : — 


10% 


15%         20%         25% 
29'25<Z.     39rf.         48'7.j 


Publisher's  Profit. 

d. 

Discount  book        38-22 
Nett  book  50-06 


Bookseller's  Profit. 
i. 

17-5 

42-0 


Basing  our  calculations  on  these  figures,  we  find 
that  in  order  to  correct  the  balance  of  profit  on  a 
nett  book,  solyl  twelve  as  twelve, 


Instead  of 

Authors  should  receive 


10% 
13% 


ir.%      20% 

19-5%     26% 


25% 
32-5% 


Nett  books  are  generally  sold  twelve  as  twelve  ; 
but  in  cases  where  thirteen  are  sold  as  twelve 
authors  should  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  discount 
book,  demand  a  higher  rate  of  percentage.  There- 
fore on  a  nett  look,  sold  thirteen  as  ticelve, 

Instead  of  10%         15%        20%        25% 

Authors  should  receive      14-04%    21-06%    28-08%    35-1% 

Fractions,  of  course,  to  which  no  publisher  would 
agree,  should  be  ignored.  But  in  order  not  to 
lose,  authors  should,  at  least,  demand  the  nearest 
whole  number  above  these  figures,  that  is,  fifteen, 
twenty-two,  twenty-nine,  and  thirty-six  per  cent. 
This  remark  also  applies  to  the  tabulated  results 
with  which  we  conclude. 

Tabulated  results,  showing  what  percentages  an 
author  should  demand  in  the  place  of  10%,  15%, 
20%,  25%,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  advantages 
received  by  the  publisher  from  the  sale  of  13  as  12, 
from  the  additional  gain  made  on  nett  books,  and 
the  further  profits  from  selling  nett  books  13  as  12 : 

10%  15%  20%  25% 

When  13  arc  counted        10-8%  16-2%  21-0%  27-08% 

as  12 

Or  on  each  copy  of  a        7'77<Z.  ll-66d.  15-55<f.  1U-4-W. 

6s.  book 

On  a  nett  book     ...        13%  19'5%  26%  32-5% 


Or  on  each  copy  of  a 

12*.  Kd.  book 
Or  on  each  copy  of  a         9'36<f.       H'OW.    18-72<Z.   23-4<Z. 

6s.  book 
On  a  nett  book  sold        14-04%     21-06%   28'08%    35-1% 

13  as  12 
Or  on  each  copy  of  a         2l-2d.        31-8<Z.      42'id.       53d. 

12s.  6d.  book 
Or  on  each  copy  of  a         10-16(7.     \o-2id.    20'32<Z.    2~>-ld. 

Gs.  book 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HERE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  Selling  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  te 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A    Profit-Sharing    Agreement    (a    bad    form    of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments. Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  ! 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The  Author. 

IV   A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)   Be  careful  lo  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  withoutcompetentadvicefrom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 

2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

(a..)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(i.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  grott  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(«.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (.i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (J.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sura 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.     It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors   should   not   assign    performing    rights,   but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.     The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play   are   distinct   from   literary   copyright.      A   manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.     They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements   without   the   author   obtaining   a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements    for    collaboration    should    be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO   MUSICAL   COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers   of    books    and    dramatic 
authors.     It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from   the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.    The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.     He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
tlie  warnings  stated  above. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.     The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


1.  T71  VEliy  member  has  a  right  toask  for  and  to  receive 
|"ij     advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business   or  the    administration    of    his     property.      The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if    there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.     Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.     All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected   with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,   with   a  copy  of    the   book  represented.      The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or   old,  for   inspection  and  note.      The  information   thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before    signing    any  agreement  whatever,    send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are    reaping    no    benefit   to   yourself,   and   that   you   are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.     The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.     The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to   give 
advice   concerning  publishers.     (2)   To  stamp   agreements 
in  readiness  tor  a  possible  action  upon  them.     (3)  To  keep 
agreements.     (4)  To  enforce   payments  due  according  to 
agreements.    Fuller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

1.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to    stamp  agreements.      This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.    The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.     Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE    READING   BRANCH. 


ME  MB  I?  HS   will   greatly   assist    the    Society    in   this 
branch    of   its  work  by  informing  young   writers 
of   its   existence.      Their   MSS.  can   be  read   and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.     The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and   dramatic   works,   and   when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.     The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.     The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  reniind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5s.  fid.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39.  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  >to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Sank  of  London,  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Le<ial  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


IT  often  occurs  that  authors  who,  for  many 
years,  have  been  members  of  the  society,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  either  owing  to  a  lack  of  faith 
in  the  society's  good  works,  or  a  nervousness  that 
the  terms  offered  them  by  publishers  should 
become  known,  settle  their  agreements  without 
any  advice  or  intervention. 

In  consequence,  it  often  occurs  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book,  that  they  find  themselves 
bound  to  their  publishers  by  clauses  and  limita- 
tions which  seem  to  them  to  hamper  the  proper 
marketting  of  their  work.  They  remonstrate  with 
the  publisher,  and  find  him  firm  in  his  agreement, 
as  he  has  every  right  to  be  ;  then  obtaining  no 
satisfaction  from  the  position  which  is  the  result 
of  their  own  action,  and  desiring  to  find  some  butt 
for  their  anger,  they  turn  round  and  abuse  the 
society. 

The  secretary  has  had  before  him  one  or  two 
cases  of  the  kind  recently.  Members,  however, 
should  rest  assured  that  all  communications  to 
the  offices  of  the  society  are  absolutely  confidential, 
and  that  the  terms  offered  are  never  divulged. 
If,  after  a  member  has  obtained  the  advice  of  the 
secretary,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  force  upon  the 
publisher  a  modification  of  the  original  terms,  only 
two  courses  remain  open  to  him.  The  one  is  that, 
with  eyes  fully  opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  situa- 
tion, he  should  sign  the  agreement  and  then 
grumble  neither  at  the  society  or  the  publisher  ; 
and  the  second  is  that  he  should  take  his  book 
away  from  the  publisher  and  try  to  place  it  in 
another  quarter.  Such  a  coarse  of  action  is  logical 
and  reasonable.  The  present  position  is  unsatis- 
factory to  all  parties. 


WE  have  received  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  B.C.,  a  notice  and  copy  of  the  pro- 
clamation dated  September  20,  whereby  the  United 
States  Copyright  Treaty  with  Austria  is  confirmed. 
A  list  of  the  countries  with  which  America  has 
now  entered  into  copyright  treaties  is  also  given 
and  is  reprinted  below.  It  is  understood  that  in 
all  of  these  countries  copyright  protection  may  be 
•  obtained  for  the  productions  of  authors  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  compliance 
with  the  laws,  regulations  or  ordinances  relating  to 
copyright  in  each  of  the  counties  named.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  while  copyright 
relations  have  been  established  with  Denmark  and 
Norway,  such  relations  have  not  been  entered  into 
with  Sweden,  and  that  this  proclamation  concern- 
ing Austria  does  not  include  Hungary,  and  does 
not,  therefore,  ensure  that  copyright  may  be  had  in 
Hungary  for  American  productions. 


July  1,  1891— Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain 
and  her  possessions,  and  Switzerland. 
April  15,  1892— Germany. 
October  31,  1892— Italy. 
May  8,  1893— Denmark. 
July  20,  1893— Portugal. 
July  10,  1895— Spain. 
February  27,  1896— Mexico. 
May  25,  1896— Chile. 
October  19,  1899— Costa  Rica. 

November  20,   1899— Netherlands   and  posses- 
sions. 

November  17,  1903 — Cuba. 
January  13,  1904— China. 
July  1,  1905— Norway. 
May  17,  1906— Japan. 
September  20,  1907— Austria. 


Chaucer 
Caxton 
Tindale 
Spenser 
Shakespeare 
Bacon 
Milton 

Locke 
Addison 
Swift 
Pope 
Gibbon 
Wordsworth 
Scott 

A  CERTAIN  amount  of  discussion  has  been  aroused 
by  the  nineteen  names  that  fill  the  vacant  panels 
under  the  dome  of  the  British  Museum  reading- 
room,  which  was  reopened  last  month,  after  a  long 
period  of  seclusion  necessitated  by  renovations 
and  alterations,  of  which  the  inscribing  of  these 
names  have  formed  a  detail. 

The  intention  of  the  trustees  was  to  make  the 
list  representative,  as  far  as  possible  within  these 
limits,  of  the  greatest  names  in  English  literature, 
and  their  choice  was  as  follows  : — 


Byron 

Carlyle 

Macaulay 

Tennyson 

Browning 


The  opinions  of  some  of  our  leading  authors 
upon  this  list  have  been  published  by  the  Observer. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  all  agree  that  Locke  could  be  omitted 
to  make  room  for  a  better  man.  Mr.  Herbert 
Trench  and  Mr.  Shaw  are  agreed  that  Shelley 
should  have  been  included,  while  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  are 
similarly  at  one  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of 
Fielding  and  Dickens.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  and 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  profess  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  list  as  it  stands.  "  The  main  thing,"  writes 
Mr.  Gosse,  "  in  any  short  list,  is  that  no  unworthy 
name  should  be  included.  Certainly  among  those 
whom  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have 
chosen  to  honour  there  is  not  one  who  was  not,  in 
his  own  sphere  and  generation,  pre-eminent  among 
the  sons  of  light  "  The  matter  can,  we  think,  be 
allowed  to  rest  at  that. 
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THE  PENSION  FUND  COMMITTEE. 


SIR  LEWIS  MORRIS. 


IN  accordance  with  annual  custom,  and  in  order 
to  give  members  of  the  society,  should  they 
desire  to  appoint  a  fresh  member  to  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee,  full  time  to  act,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  place  in  The  Author  a 
complete  statement  of  the  method  of  election  under 
the  scheme  for  administration  of  the  Pension  Fund. 
Under  that  scheme  the  committee  is  composed  of 
three  members  elected  by  the  committee  of  the 
society,  three  members  elected  by  the  society  at  the 
general  meeting,  and  the  chairman  of  the  society 
for  the  time  being,  ex-officw.  The  three  members 
elected  at  the  general  meeting  when  the  fund  was 
started  were  Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spiel- 
man,  and  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.  These  have  in  turn 
during  the  past  years  resigned,  and,  submitting 
their  names  for.  re-election,  have  been  unanimously 
re-elected.  Mr.  Spielman  resigned  and  was  re- 
elected  in  1907.  Next  year  Mrs.  Alee  Tweedie, 
under  the  rules  of  the  scheme,  tenders  her  resigna- 
tion, and  submits  her  name  for  re-election.  The 
members  have  power  to  put  forward  other  names 
under  clause  9,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

Any  candidate  for  election  to  the  Pension  Fund  Com- 
mittee by  the  members  of  the  society  (not  being  a  retiring 
member  of  such  committee)  shall  be  nominated  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  general 
meeting  at  which  such  candidate  is  to  be  proposed,  and  the 
nomination  of  each  such  candidate  shall  be  subscribed  by 
at  least  three  members  of  the  society.  A  list  of  the  names 
of  the  candidates  so  nominated  shall  be  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  society,  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Managing 
Committee,  and  those  candidates  obtaining  the  most  votes 
at  the  general  meeting  shall  be  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee. 

In  case  any  member  should  desire  to  refer  to  the 
list  of  members,  the  new  list,  taking  the  elections 
up  to  the  end  of  July,  was  published  in  October. 
This  list  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
thirty-eight  members  referred  to  in  the  short 
preface.  All  further  elections  have  been  duly 
notified  in  The  Author.  They  can  easily  be  referred 
to,  as  members  receive  a  copy  every  month. 

It  would  be  as  well,  therefore,  should  any  of  the 
members  desire  to  put  forward  a  candidate,  to  take 
the  matter  within  their  immediate  consideration. 
The  general  meeting  of  the  society  has  usually 
been  held  towards  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  This  notice  will  be  repeated 
in  the  January  number  of  The  Author.  It  is 
essential  that  all  nominations  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  before  the  31st  of  January, 
1908. 


WE  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
Sir  Lewis  Morris,  Kt.,  J.P.,  Officer  of 
the  Redeemer  of  Greece,  which  took  place 
at  Penbryn  House,  Carmarthen,  on  Tuesday, 
November  12,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

Born  in  Wales  in  1833,  and  educated  at  Cow- 
bridge  and  Sherborne  Schools,  Sir  Lewis — after  a 
brilliant  university  career  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
where  his  successes  included  First-Class  Modera- 
tions, First-Class  Lit.  Hum.,  and  Chancellor's  Prize 
for  English  Essay — was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1861, 
and  practised,  chiefly  as  a  conveyancing  counsel, 
for  twenty  years. 

His  first  volume  of  verse,  "  Songs  of  Two 
Worlds,"  appeared  in  1872,  and  was  followed  in 
1876  by  the  even  better-known  "  Epic  of  Hades." 
Both  books  achieved  a  phenomenal  success  and  a 
wide  popularity  :  it  is  said  that  more  than  45,000 
copies  have  been  sold  of  the  latter,  and  that 
between  them  they  shared  sixty  editions.  From 
1876  onward,  he  published  works  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  years,  among  which  were  "  Gwen  : 
a  Drama  in  Monologue"  (1879)  ;  "The  Ode  of 
Life"  (1880);  "Songs  Unsung"  (1883);  "Gycia: 
a  Drama"  (188G)  ;  "Songs  of  Britain"  (1887); 
"A  Vision  of  Saints"  (1890);  "Songs  without 
Notes"  (1894);  "Idylls  and  Lyrics"  (1890); 
and  "  Harvest  Tide  "  (1901).  His  last  published 
work  was  "The  New  Rambler,"  which  was  issued 
in  1906.  Besides  the  foregoing,  he  was  the  author 
of  many  articles  and  addresses  on  literary  and 
educational  subjects. 

Education  had  always  the  deepest  interest  for 
him,  especially  in  his  native  country,  Wales,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  education  move- 
ment. He  was  also  for  some  time  Deputy- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wales  and  Vice- 
President  of  University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

A  Liberal  and  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
he  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  figure  in  politics, 
standing — though  unsuccessfully — as  candidate  for 
Pembroke  Boroughs  in  1886  and  for  Carmarthen 
Boroughs  six  years  later. 

In  1895,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood. 
Among  other  honours  were  medals  awarded  to  him 
by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee 
and  by  H.M.  King  Edward  at  his  coronation. 

Sir  Lewis  was  for  many  years  an  active  and 
staunch  member  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  joining 
in  1892,  and,  during  the  same  year,  taking  his 
place  upon  the  council. 

He  valued  the  assistance  the  society  was  able  to 
give  him,  and  on  many  occasions  came  to  ask  advice 
as  to  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  his  agreements 
and  other  technical  and  difficult  questions. 
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FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 


FRANCIS  THOMPSON— a  member  of  our 
society  —  was  Lancashire  born,  but  a 
Londoner  by  adoption.  And  he  was  a  very 
real  Londoner  at  that.  People  who  live  in  king's 
houses,  and  wear  purple  and  fine  linen,  might  mostly 
as  well  be  in  one  city  as  in  another.  But  a  man 
who  spends  a  period  of  his  life  in  the  streets,  whose 
roof  is  the  heavens  and  his  pillow  the  pavement, 
he  is  the  true  townsman,  the  literal  citizen.  And 
that  was  Thompson's  fate  for  a  couple  of  years, 
until  good  luck  brought  a  manuscript  of  his  into  a 
hand  that  knew  how  to  treasure  it ;  and  henceforth 

One  stricken  from  his  birth 

Witli  curse 

Of  destinate  verse, 

knew  that  he  but  "  learned  in  suffering  what  he 
taught  in  song,"  and  was  content.  He  had  sacrificed 
the  medical  career  aiTanged  for  him,  and  had  for- 
feited also  the  approbation  of  his  father,  who  saw,  not 
the  budding  genius,  but  only  the  rebellious  boy. 
Indeed  it  gave  him  so  much  grief  to  disappoint  the 
family  he  loved  that  he  spoke  of  himself  a  little 
violently  as  "  one  damned  to  poesy."  That  was  a 
mood.  In  the  end  he  knew  that  all  was  worth 
while,  all  had  been  for  the  best. 

Mr.-  Thompson  was  a  fine  critft,  and  an  unbiassed 
one,  and  he  was  able  to  judge  of  himself  quite 
impartially.  It  did  not  excite  him,  therefore,  when 
Browning,  seeing  some  of  his  poems  before  his  first 
volume  appeared,  gave  them  his  instant  praise  ; 
nor,  after  their  appearance,  when,  by  general  accord, 
he  was  hailed  as  a  major,  not  a  minor,  poet.  Had 
he  not  said  so  much  himself?  In  his  splendid  poem 
to  his  godson,  Francis  M.,  which  we  quote  otherwise 
for  its  own  sake,  he  is  quite  candid  about  the 
enduringness  of  his  numbers  : — 

And  when,  immortal  mortal,  droops  your  head, 
And  yon,  the  child,  of  deathless  song,  are  dead, 
Then,  as  you  search  with  unaccustomed  glance, 
The  ranks  of  Paradise  for  my  countenance, 
Turn  not  your  tread  along  the  Uranian  sod, 
Among  the  bearded  counsellors  of  God  ; 
For,  if  in  Eden  as  on  earth  are  we, 
I  sure  shall  keep  a  younger  company  : — 
Pass  the  crystalline  sea,  the  Lampads  seven  : 
Look  for  me  in  the  nurseries  of  heaven. 

There  is  in  this  verse  that  note  of  medievalism 
which  is  found  again,  as  no  mere  echo,  but  the 
very  cry  of  the  soul,  in  "  The  Hound  of  Heaven," 
the  finest  mystical  poem,  as  Burne  Jones  said, 
since  Rossetti  wrote  his  "  Blessed  Damozel."  Both 
these  appeared  in  the  volume  of  "  Poems "  pub- 
lished in  1893,  since  made  popular  through  a  decade 
of  editions.  Two  years  later  appeared  the  "  Sister 
Songs,"  a  poem  addressed  to  two  young  sisters, 
which,  as  Mr.  Archer  well  says,  "  Slielley  would 


have  adored."  Again,  two  years  later,  appeared 
the  "  New  Poems,"  which  contain  his  full  message 
of  renunciation  to  a  world  which  somehow,  almost 
against  its  will  and  its  peace,  lent  him  its  ears. 

Of  his  prose,  a  slender  volume,  an  almost  auto- 
biographical study  of  the  war  between  soul  and 
body,  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Health 
and  Holiness."  Otherwise  his  articles  are  scattered 
over  the  pages  of  the  issues  of  the  Academy  and 
more  recent  numbers  of  the  Alhenaeum.  Some  of 
these  will  no  doubt  be  gathered  together — a  splendid 
harvesting. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  forty-seven  when  he  died  at 
dawn  on  the  13th  of  November,  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth,  at  St.  John's  Wood, 
whither  he  had  been  removed  ten  days  earlier  to 
secure  better  tendance  than  was  available  in  a 
London  lodging.  The  family  whose  members  he  had 
loved  and  sung  were  with  him  to  the  end  ;  and  in 
his  coffin  were  placed  roses  from  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  with  the  inscription  "  A  true  poet,  one 
of  a  small  band  "  ;  everlasting  flowers  from  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt,  who  had  been  his  host  for  some 
weeks  in  Sussex  this  summer  ;  and  violets  from 
the  hand  of  her  whom  he  had  sung  in  poems,  which 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  said  that  Laura  would  have 
coveted  and  Lucretia  claimed. 

W. 


CONCERNING  THE  TELLING  OF  A  STORY. 


II. 

IT  will  be  no  new  experience  to  any  seasoned 
reader  that  he  shall  have  waded  through  a 
large  number  of  romances  which  were  brimful 
of  incident  and  adventure,  and  that  he  shall  have 
reached  the  end  without  semblance  of  a  thrill,  or 
the  awakening  of  an  ordinarily  lukewarm  interest. 
Possibly — and  we  will  assume  it  to  be  so — the  book 
in  each  case  is  freshly  imaginative,  the  situations 
are  original  and  intrinsically  exciting,  and  the 
solution  of  the  tale — the  climax — is  held  in  suspense 
with  artistic  skill  until  the  last  page  has  been 
turned.  Here,  we  suppose  a  clever  plot.  Never- 
theless, it  has  not  stirred  us  for  a  moment  ;  it  has 
not  even  prevented  us  dozing  off  to  sleep.  Why  is 
this? 

The  question,  clearly,  will  meet  with  a  variety 
of  answers  dependent  on  the  circumstances;  because, 
of  course,  there  are  many  different  ways  in  which 
a  story  may  fail — through  lack  of  the  human 
touch,  through  some  obscurity  in  style  or  thought, 
through  want  of  sincerity,  through  a  dozen  other 
causes  which  spring  readily  to  the  mind.  One 
ventures  the  opinion  here,  however,  that,  when  a 
strongly  conceived  dramatic  situation  falls  flat  and 
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ineffective,  the  source  of  failure  lies  as  frequently 
as  not  in  one  particular — insufficiency  of  prepara- 
tion. At  any  rate,  it  can  be  shown  that  prepara- 
tion is  a  prime  necessity  to  dramatic  presentation 
and  that,  without  it,  good  work  in  fiction  is  impos- 
sible. A  few  masterpieces  and  some  odd  thousand 
abortive  efforts  are  equally  evidence  to  the  fact ; 
so  that  one  might  set  about  the  argument  from 
either  point  of  view.  For  many  reasons,  however, 
the  former  of  the  two  .alternatives  would  seem  pre- 
ferable ;  and,  instinctively,  one  turns  to  Stevenson. 

In  "Treasure  Island"  you  will  remember  those 
terrible  hours  of  suspense  when  Jim  and  his  mother 
were  waiting  alone  at  the  inn.  Below  lay  the 
dead  body  of  the  old  buccaneer  ;  and,  upstairs, 
the  boy  and  the  woman  hunted  feverishly  through 
the  seaman's  chest  and  listened — hardly  daring  to 
whisper  a  word — listened  with  all  their  ears  for  the 
tapping  of  the  blind  man's  stick  upon  the  highway. 
It  was  such  a  period  of  agonising  breathless  fear 
as  has  not,  one  believes,  ever  been  excelled  in  any 
story  ;  and  yet,  on  a  calm  and  dispassionate  judg- 
ment, dealing  with  the  situation  just  as  it  stands, 
the  fear  is  wholly  without  reason.  For,  in  the 
abstract,  there  can  be  nothing  very  alarming  about 
a  blind  man.  A  man  handicapped  by  nature,  a 
blind  man,  a  man  restricted  in  his  power  of  evil- 
doing — whatever  his  intentions  may  be  —by  the 
infliction  of  Providence,  is  not  an  awe-inspiring 
person.  The  wonder  is,  then,  that  so  helpless  a 
creature  could  have  created  so  overmastering  a 
sense  of  dread. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  that  strikes  one 
at  first  glance  is  that  the  simple  knowledge  of 
Blind  Pugh's  ruffianly  disposition — already  clearly 
revealed  in  the  book — is  enough  of  itself  to  react 
upon  us  naturally  and  infect  us  with  an  atmosphere 
of  fear.  But,  if  this  be  the  real  explanation,  and 
if  we  are  to  accept  it  without  qualification,  how 
account  for  our  attitude  towards  the  criminal  in 
actual  life  ?  In  actual  life  the  picture  of  any 
celebrated  criminal  is  more  complete  than  Steven- 
son's picture  of  Blind  Pugh.  A  modern  energetic 
press  sees  to  it  that  we  shall  be  made  fully 
acquainted  with  every  detail  of  a  murderer's  career. 
His  methods,  and  all  that  prompted  them,  will  be 
minutely  analysed,  so  that  we  may  read  without 
effort  the  workings  of  his  mind  ;  and,  lest  our 
appreciation  should  still  fall  short  of  exact  know- 
ledge, a  very  excellent  portrait  of  the  man  himself 
stares  at  us  out  of  the  printed  page.  No  novelist 
could  achieve,  or  would  even  attempt,  so  detailed  a 
drawing.  Yet  one  knows  well  enough  that  this 
murderer — a  real  murderer,  mark  you,  a  menace 
and  peril  to  his  fellows — has  no  power  to  terrorise 
a  grown  man.  Alarm  there  would  be  most  certainly 
if,  by  some  chance,  this  criminal  were  let  loose 
upon  society,  but  it  would  not  be  of  a  nature  to 


paralyse  action  ;  rather  would  it  stiffen  the  deter- 
mination of  law-abiding  people  to  stand  up  before 
the  danger  and,  forthwith,  rid  themselves  of  such  a 
pest. 

The  strength,  then,  of  Stevenson's  effect  cannot 
result  from  the  mere  accurate  drawing  of  Blind 
Pugh.  Somehow  our  first  thought,  proverbially 
the  best  but  in  reality  the  worst,  has  led  us  astray. 
Its  superficiality — that  inevitable  attribute  of  all 
first  thoughts — has  brought  us,  it  would  seem, 
only  so  far  as  a  half-truth,  it  has  tempted  us  into 
mistaking  a  part  for  the  whole.  For,  though 
accurate  and  detailed  drawing  is  essential  to  the 
appreciation  of  any  character  in  fiction,  something 
much  more  subtle  than  this,  it  is  clear,  is  necessary 
to  give  vitality  to  the  picture. 

Turn  once  more  to  " Treasure  Island."  But,  this 
time, instead  of  opening  the  book  where  we  hadopened 
it  before,  try  back  a  few  chapters  and  see  what  has 
been  happening.  There  was  that  previous  episode, 
you  will  find,  when  Blind  Pugh  came  to  the  inn 
and  when,  on  Jim  offering  him  a  helping  hand, 
"  the  horrible  soft-spoken  eyeless  creature  gripped 
it  in  a  moment  like  a  vice."  And  presently,  when 
Jim  led  him  into  the  old  buccaneer's  room  and 
Blind  Pugh  showed  upon  the  threshold,  "  the  poor 
captain  raised  his  eyes  and,  at  one  look,  the  rum 
went  out  of  him  and  left  him  staring  sober.  The 
expression  of  his  race  was  not  so  much  of  terror  as 
of  mortal  sickness.  He  made  a  movement  to  rise, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  enough  force  left 
in  his  body."  He  had  been  afraid  of  Black  Dog — 
another  ruffian  who  had  previously  paid  him  a  visit 
— desperately  afraid,  but  he  stood  up  and  fought 
him.  Not  so  with  Blind  Pugb.  At  sight  of  him 
"  the  poor  captain  was  filled  with  a  mortal 
sickness."  And  this,  remember,  was  the  effect 
made  by  Pugh  on  a  seasoned  scoundrel,  a  man 
who  had  risked  death  in  a  thousand  places  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  as  tough  a  customer  as 
you  would  meet  in  a  lifetime.  How,  then,  when 
this  same  formidable  blind  man  was  coming  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  to  a  defenceless  woman 
and  child  ? 

What  a  picture  !  and  how  the  living  realism  of 
it  comes  home  to  us  !  The  fortunate  thing  is  that 
this  literary  tour  de  force  should  lend  itself,  as  it 
does,  so  readily  to  analysis,  and  that  it  should  so 
easily  yield  up  its  secret ;  for  the  broad  principle 
on  which  Stevenson  has  worked  is  obvious  enough. 
He  has  adopted  the  natural  method  of  gaining 
intensity  by  contrast,  of  building  up  the  great 
from  the  lesser  by  a  steady  and  enlightening 
process  of  crescendo.  Natural,  I  say,  because 
human  nature  demands  it ;  because  the  imagination 
of  the  average  reader  will  always  (ail  to  grasp  the 
full  significance  of  any  situation  which  is  set  before 
him  unexpectedly  and  without  adequate  preparation. 
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The  average  reader  does  not  pretend  to  a 
trained  imagination.  His  imaginative  power 
exists,  of  course,  but  through  want  of  practice,  it 
moves  slowly ;  it  cannot,  as  a  rule,  complete  an 
incomplete  picture — at  least,  not  immediately. 
For  that  reason,  the  author  must  present  his 
thought  in  its  entirety  if  it  is  to  be  properly 
understood.  And,  to  do  this,  he  must  gradually 
pave  the  way.  He  must  prepare  arid  stimulate  the 
imagination  by  a  series  of  incidents  each  explain- 
ing, illuminating  and  strengthening  that  which  is 
to  follow  ;  so  that,  when  the  final  episode  arrives, 
it  shall  burst  upon  the  intelligence  instantly, 
unmistakably,  without  effort  and  with  its  fullest 
eifect. 

Thus,  the  source  of  Stevenson's  power  in 
"  Treasure  Island."  That  main  incident — the 
dramatic  episode  at  the  inn — gains  its  force  from 
the  awful  possibilities  which  we  associate  with 
Blind  Pugh.  This  association  of  ideas,  again, 
originates  in  the  interview  between  Pugh  and  the 
old  buccaneer  when  the  "poor  captain"  was  filled 
with  a  "  mortal  sickness."  But  even  this  would 
be  tame  in  a  sense  and  somewhat  wanting  in 
significance  but  for  that  previous  incident — the 
visit  of  I51ack  Dog.  When  Black  Dog  called, 
although  the  captain  was  afraid  of  him,  he  plucked 
up  courage  in  the  end  and,  drawing  his  cutlass, 
attacked  the  intruder  and  sent  him  flying  for  his 
life  from  the  house  ;  but,  on  Pugh's  appearance, 
the  buccaneer  "  made  a  movement  to  rise,"  and — 
failed  !  A  brave  man,  a  man  with  plenty  of  fight 
in  him,  he  was  held  down,  nevertheless,  at  that 
crisis,  by  a  mortal  sickness  of  fear.* 

In  such  circumstances,  surely,  the  reader's  mind 
becomes  so  fully  informed,  so  thoroughly  awakened 
to  all  the  horrors  of  the  position,  that  the  final 
scene  practically  paints  itself.  There  can  be  need 
now  only  for  the  fewest  words.  This  contrast 
between  a  great  fear  and  the  greater  fear  of 
paralysis  wants  no  further  colouring. 

Now,  compare  with  this  the  work  of  some 
clumsy  writer,  and  see  in  what  plight  he  finds  him- 
self. He  is  sublimely  ignorant  of  the  law  of 
preparation,  or — which  is  the  same  thing  to  all 
intents  and  purposes — he  is  unable  to  apply  it ;  so 
that,  when  the  great  arena  arrives,  he  finds  that  it 
has  turned  up,  like  a  six-months  child,  rather 
unexpectedly.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Nobody 
is  ready.  Here  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  then ! 
The  whole  affair  is  unnatural  and  should  not  have 
happened  at  all.  AVhat  is  the  poor  author  to  do  ? 
Well,  obviously,  he  must  talk.  Talk  is  the  refuge 


*  The  question  of  "  atmosphere " — which,  of  course, 
arises  here  —  is,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  confusion, 
disregarded  iu  the  present  article. 


of  every  man  in  a  mess  and,  the  worse  the  mess, 
the  louder  and  more  voluble  must  be  the  talk. 
Because  the  chief  thing  is  not  to  let  the  other  side 
think  or  be  heard ;  comment  must  be  shouted 
down,  and  criticism  stupified  if  possible  with  a 
torrent  of  verbosity.  And  so  our  author  starts  to 
shout — there  is  nothing  else  for  it — and  he  rants 
and  raves  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  throws 
words  here  and  words  there,  and  misses  the  bull's- 
eye  every  time.  An  explosion  of  language,  a 
gallant  attempt  at  the  impossible,  and— all  too 
late  !  For  the  situation  is  not  before  the  reader's 
mind,  and  words  are  powerless  now  to  put  it  there. 
The  proper  means  have  been  neglected ;  eloquence — 
if  eloquence  it  be — avails  nothing. 

With  the  more  finished  craftsman  simplicity  of 
description  is  characteristic  always  of  the  closing 
episode.  It  is  the  logical  consequence  of  well- 
planned  preparation.  If  the  picture  be  practically 
finished — as  we  see  that  it  is,  when  skilfully 
handled — if  weeks  have  been  spent  in  painting  it, 
how  small  a  thing  must  be  that  last  artistic  touch  ! 
The  work  has  been  already  done,  the  full  force  of 
the  effect  made  in  advance. 

So  that  it  would  seem  that  the  perfect  story  shall 
consist  of  continuous  preparation,  the  main  episode 
being  prepared  by  minor  episodes,  and  these  minor 
episodes  being  themselves  prepared.  And  this  is 
the  truth.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  perfect  story  can  never  be 
produced  by  an  imperfect  humanity,  and  that  it  is 
often  possible  to  reduce  a  sound  proposition  ad 
absurdwn  by  the  simple  process  of  exhaustion  ;  as, 
in  this  instance,  should  one  point  out  that,  if  every 
incident  is  to  be  prepared,  then  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  get  so  far-  back  as  the  beginning. 
Nevertheless,  the  principle  holds  good.  Prepara- 
tion is  the  key-note  of  dramatic  presentation,  and 
the  author  must  keep  this  fact  before  him  always. 
He  must  lead  up  to  his  situation  by  a  gradual 
process,  he  must  pave  the  way  by  illumining 
episodes,  and,  if  this  be  clone  with  even  the 
humblest  skill,  the  final  scene  shall  stand  forth  in 
the  reader's  sight  a  vivid  reality. 

What  a  wealth  of  material,  then,  is  required  for 
the  making  of  a  story  !  and  how  the  writer's  brain 
should  teem  with  incident  before  ever  he  may 
venture  upon,  the  telling  of  a  tale.  To  many  this 
will  seem  a  disheartening  reflection.  But,  after  all, 
if  a  man  has  any  gift  for  fiction,  the  devising  of 
incident  will  come  almost  as  a  second  nature.  In 
time,  no  doubt,  the  well  will  dry  up — look  at  the 
writers  of  our  own  or  any  other  day  who  have 
written  much — but  that  must  be  forgotten.  Mean- 
while, presumably,  ideas  flow  freely  ;  the  author's 
business  is  to  see  that  they  are  used  to  good 
advantage. 

ARCHIBALD  DUNN. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  QUOTATION   AND  OF 
THE   ANTHOLOGY. 


A  TTENTION  has  been  called  with  soir.e 
J-\  emphasis  in  recent  numbers  of  The  Author 
to  the  practice  adopted  by  some  news- 
papers of  quoting  the  whole,  or  substantially  the 
whole,  of  articles  or  poems  appearing  in  other  pub- 
lications, and  of  treating  the  matter,  when  remon- 
strated with,  as  if  the  quotation  had  been  made 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  its  author  and  of  the 
periodical  responsible  for  the  original  publication. 
The  author  has  had  his  name  mentioned,  and 
therefore  (although  the  editor  who  originally 
accepted  his  contribution  has  paid  for  it)  he  ought 
to  be  equally  gratified  when  another  editor  is  willing 
to  print  it  without  any  pecuniary  reward. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  quotation  "  the  fact  of  pub- 
lication is  to  be  the  author's  reward  for  allowing 
his  work  to  be  published.  In  his  turn  the  editor 
of  the  journal  from  which  a  contribul  ion,  paid  for 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  exclusive,  if  temporary, 
right  to  it,  hasbeen  lifted  almost  bodily  is  supposed  to 
be  equally  compensated  by  the  name  of  his  newspaper 
or  magazine  being  "  named  as  the  source  "  from 
which  one  of  his  possibly  humbler  contemporaries 
has  drawn  gratuitous  copy.  The  correspondence 
arising  out  of  the  case  of  E.  Nesbit  and  the 
Yorkshire  Post,  together  with  the  timely  republica- 
tion  of  Mr.  Moberly  Bell's  admirable  exposition  of 
the  question  so  far  as  it  affects  the  lifting  of  other 
newspaper's  news,  give  a  fairly  comprehensive  view 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  editor  who  appropriates 
under  the  cloak  of  quotation.  He  knows  the  law, 
and  so  does  the  lawful  owner  of  the  literary  property 
in  question.  The  law  is  there  ;  it  is  capable  of 
vindicating  the  author's  rights,  but  it  is  costly, 
even  when  the  issue  is  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 
Of  course  a  substantial  sum  may  be  awarded,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  not.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  what  is  substantial. 

Besides,  however,  the  quotation  of  authors'  works 
in  the  guise  of  reviews  or  ostensibly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them,  there  is  another  form  of  publication 
which  may  be  damaging  to  the  author,  even  though 
his  permission,  or  that  of  the  assignee  of  his  rights, 
may  be  first  obtained,  and  although  every  courtesy 
of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  may  be  accorded. 
Whatever  may  be  the  blessings  conferred  by  uni- 
versal education  upon  an  enlightened  generation,  or 
accruing  from  social  and  commercial  developments 
which  allow  little  time  for  the  leisurely  absorption 
of  knowledge,  there  is  unquestionably  a  demand 
for  "  snippets  "  and  "  siftings  "  gathered  from  what 
authors,  literary  or  learned,  or  both,  may  have 
written.  Was  not  "  Form  at  a  Glance "  a  phrase 
coined  by  a  sporting  writer  somewhere  about  1880  ? 


It  may  have  merely  been  brought  into  popular  use 
at  that  time,  but  it  will  serve  to  indicate  to-day 
that  which  these  trained  in  board  schools  seek  to 
grasp  when  they  glean  fragments  of  literature  and 
science  from  cheap  publications  and  republications 
devoted  to  supplying  popular  demand.  Others 
whose  education  and  circumstances  are  different, 
but  who  equally  wish  to  gain  some  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  writers  whose  books  they  prefer 
not  to  buy  (or  borrow)  and  read,  are  ready  to  buy 
and  read  anthologies  in  which  they  hope  to  find 
the  various  authors'  best  productions  selected  by 
a  discriminating  and  possibly  appreciative  editor. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  author  against  a  well-edited  anthology  as 
a  means  for  obtaining  in  a  portable  form  a  small 
collection  of  favourite  essays,  or  poems,  or  passages, 
when  the  works  included  are  no  longer  the  subject 
of  copyright ;  there  can  be  no  objection,  except, 
perhaps,  a  sentimental  one,  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  a  deceased  author,  or  of  a  pre- 
vious owner  of  the  copyright.  It  is,  however,  a 
different  matter  while  the  copyright  of  all  or  some 
of  an  author's  works  survives ;  and  leaving  pub- 
lishers and  assignees  of  copyrights  out  of  the 
question,  the  author  still  holding  the  copyright  of 
his  past  works  and  hopeful  of  producing  others, 
may  reasonably  regard  the  anthology  with  a 
certain  measure  of  distrust  and  dislike.  It  is  quite 
true  that  his  permission  will  be  asked  before  one  of 
his  works  is  included  in  the  contents  of  a  forth- 
coming volume,  and  he  and  the  editor  probably 
will  be  at  one  in  wishing  that  he  should  be  ade- 
quately represented.  It  is  not,  however,  usual 
to  pay  substantially  for  the  use  of  that  which  is 
printed  in  an  anthology,  and  the  writer,  whom  we 
will  imagine,  for  example,  to  be  a  minor  poet  of 
recognised  position,  has  to  face  this  situation  :  Two 
or  three  of  his  best,  or  at  any  rate  of  his  most 
popular,  poems  will  appear  in  a  volume  from  which 
he  will  enjoy  no  profits,  and  will  be  bought  and 
read  by  readers  who  otherwise  might  buy  and  read 
them  in  a  volume  containing  his  other  works,  with 
which  they  would  thus  become  acquainted,  and 
from  which  their  author  derives,  directly  or  in- 
directly, some  pecuniary  gain.  That  even  men  of 
letters  have  a  right  to  pecuniary  gain  is  a  matter 
of  law,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  usually 
indifferent  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  anthology, 
a  book  looked  upon  as  containing  all  the  "  best 
bits  "  by  persons  whose  works  we  ought  to  know 
and  admire  is  naturally  more  likely  to  command 
a  sale  than  that  which  contains  only  the  "  best 
bits  "  of  a  single  writer  included  with  others  that 
for  some  reason  have  not  "  caught  on,"  however 
great  their  merits  may  be.  la  the  busy  age  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  many  of  us,  in  our 
principle  of  selection,  are  not  unlike  the  American 
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tourist  who  read  in  a  guide-book  that  a  great 
continental  cathedral  was  "  an  almost  perfect 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,"  and  at  once 
decided  not  to  go  and  see  it  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  not  travelled  all  the  way  to  "  Yurrup  "  to 
inspect  impeifect  buildings. 

What  then  is  the  author  to  do  who  is  invited  to 
allow  his  work  to  appear  in  an  anthology  ?  If  he 
refuses  the  volume  will  appear  all  the  same,  and 
he  will  see  himself  omitted  from  "Songsters  of  the 
Century  "  or  whatever  its  title  may  imply,  while 
inferior  writers  as  well  as  those  with  whom  he 
would  wish  to  be  associated  will  surely  be  there. 
He  is,  therefore,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep- 
sea,  and  while  he  has  his  choice  in  likening  the 
anthologist  to  the  latter  or  the  former,  he  has  none 
in  yielding,  at  the  risk  of  his  future  work  being 
cheapened  and  the  bulk  of  his  past  productions 
being  aided  in  their  way  to  neglect  and  oblivion. 
For  this  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  suggested  is 
a  combination  among  writers  who  will  bind  them- 
selves to  refuse,  in  all  cases,  the  compliment  of 
inclusion  in  anthologies,  either  absolutely  or  with- 
out substantial  payment,  and  compliance  with  such 
conditions  as  may  seem  good  to  the  combination 
acting  on  behalf  of  its  members.  The  object 
would  be  to  make  anthologies  containing  the  works 
of  living  authors  impossible,  and  such  a  combina- 
tion need  not  be  universal  in  order  to  be  effective, 
as  an  anthology  from  which  half  a  dozen  obvious 
and  important  names  were  missing  would  be  prac- 
tically valueless  to  its  compiler  and  its  publisher. 

With  regard  to  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  quotation  or  gratuitous  publication  of 
an  author's  works,  they  may  be  stated  in  various 
ways,  but,  to  put  them  briefly,  a  writer  whose  work 
has  been  offered  for  review  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  any  quotation  fairly  made  with  the  object 
of  illustrating  a  criticism,  whether  the  tendency  of 
the  criticism  be  favourable  to  the  work  or  the 
reverse. 

It  is  submitted,  also,  though  it  may  only  be  the 
expression  of  an  individual  opinion,  that  most  of 
the  criticism  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
reviews  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  intention  fair, 
and  that,  so  far  as  excess  of  quotation  is  concerned, 
little  injury  is  likely  to  be  done  to  the  author.  To 
give  an  author's  plot  in  reviewing  his  book  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  excess  of  quotation,  and  to  do 
so  may  injure  him  by  telling  too  much.  In  any 
case,  when  what  is  given  by  the  critic  is  likely  to 
satisfy  rather  than  to  whet  the  appetite  of  those 
who  read  the  review,  then  the  limit  of  fairness 
has  been  exceeded.  This  is  a  different  matter  from 
giving  an  idea  of  the  story,  or  some  quotations 
with  a  view  to  "choking  off"  the  possible  reader 
from  a  book  which  the  critic  considers  objection- 
able. Again,  when  portions  of  a  recently  published 


work  are  quoted,  but  without  criticism,  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  when  the  Yorkshire  Post 
quoted  E.  Nesbit's  verses,  neither  the  author  nor 
the  original  publisher  is  likely  to  complain  if  the 
quotation  is  such  that,  to  use  the  same  metaphor 
again,  it  will  whet  but  not  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
tiiose  who  read.  The  editor  of  the  newspaper 
which  quotes  may  not  be  expected  to  say  in  so 
many  words,  "  Here  are  a  few  lines  from  an  admir- 
able translation,  etc.,  etc.,  and  those  who  want  to 
read  more  will  find  even  finer  verses  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  such-and-such  a  date,  page  so-and-so." 
But  what  apparently  the  editor  did  in  the  case 
referred  to  above  was  to  quote  so  copiously  that 
readers  might  naturally  say,  "  We  have  read  so 
much  of  the  poem  in  the  Yorkshire  Post  that  we 
know  all  about  it,  and  so  we  need  not  buy  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  at  all."  If,  however,  the  ethics  of 
the  case  with  regard  to  periodical  literature  practi- 
cally demand  that  the  length  of  quotations  should 
be  limited,  so  that  they  shall  not  by  their  copious- 
ness injure  the  author,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  apply 
such  a  principle  to  anthologies.  They  are  essentially 
publications  intended  to  satisfy  the  public  by  giving 
them  the  various  authors'  "  Form  at  a  Glance,"  or 
compiled  in  order  to  produce  a  volume  which  will 
compete  with  others,  including  those  which  contain 
the  complete  works  from  which  selections  are  made. 
A  combination  to  suppress  anthologies  altogether 
has  been  suggested  above  ;  without  this  the  best 
remedy  would  be  for  the  author  or  his  publisher  to 
insist  on  selecting  the  extracts,  and  perhaps  to 
make  these  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  practical 
difficulty  in  the  absence  of  combination  lies  in  the 
power  of  the  editor  to  exclude  a  single  author 
altogether.  A. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  LADY  RICH. 


WHO  first  supposed  that  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  London,  its  bustling  thoroughfares  and 
world-wide  commerce,  could  have  once 
upon  a  time  transmuted  a  Warwickshire  yeoman 
into  the  poet  Shakespeare  ?  Can  it  be  worth  while 
for  lovers  of  literature  to  entertain  such  a  theory  ? 
Surely  there  can  be  no  less  promising  way  of  pro- 
ducing another  Shakespeare  than  to  set  down  a 
raw  intelligent  countryman  houseless  in  a  metro- 
polis, there  to  wander  and  fight  and  eat  his  heart  out 
in  despair. 

If  discourse  and  action  are  the  proper  matter  for 
dramatic  poetry,  the  true  poet  will  be  formed  in, 
and  found  in,  the  highest  and  noblest  society,  an 
ancient  and  feudal  circle  where  responsibilities  and 
privileges  go  hand  in  hand. 

If  Shakespeare  has  been  created  topographically 
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in  the  streets  of  London  one  might  safely  assert 
him  to  be  the  first — probably  the  last — poet  who  has 
found  himself  thus.  But  it  cannot  have  been  so. 
The  authentic  circumstances  of  Shakespeare's  life 
point  to  the  most  favourable  development  of  his 
genius.  Between  his  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year  he 
was  transferred  from  a  genuine  though  provincial 
existence  into  the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant 
court  England  has  ever  seen. 

He  had  mastered  the  clerical  arts  at  the  Stratford- 
on-Avon  Grammar  School,  he  had  observed  and 
digested  the  country  town  life  about  him.  He  knew 
the  merry  men  of  his  native  town,  and  their 
notable  wives.  Across  this  web  came  occasional 
visions  of  something  larger  and  more  mysterious. 

Monumental  artists  would  come  down  to  put 
up  the  recumbent  figures  of  the  Clopton  tomb  in 
Stratford  Church.  It  would  be  the  wonder  of  the 
towns-folk  for  many  a  day.  Then  there  was  the 
romantic  and  tragic  death  of  Charlotte  Clopton,  the 
beautiful  girl  entombed  during  a  trance  and  found 
later  on  standing  in  the  vault  in  her  shroud — dead. 
Shakespeare  was  a  child  then.  Would  not  this  be 
matter  for  roving  thoughts  in  time  of  service  ?  Then 
there  was  the  pageantry  at  Kenilworth  when  he  was 
a  lad,  and  the  fireside  tales  of  "  things  done  long 
ago  and  things  done  ill." 

All  spoke  of  something  far  off,  attractive,  and 
desirable.  Shakespeare  follows  the  gleam  and  finds 
himself  in  a  company  of  players,  many  of  them  his 
townsmen,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  It 
might  be  the  fiishion  for  certain  noble  families  now- 
a-days  to  have  their  own  press  and  their  own  news- 
paper or  magazine.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it 
was  the  height  of  splendour  to  have  one's  own  com- 
pany of  players.  To  belong  to  such  a  nobleman  was 
to  come  into  contact  with  all  that  was  fairest  and 
best  in  England  and  at  the  court.  All  through  his 
life  we  find  Shakespeare  connected  with  these 
names  :  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lady  Rich,  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  Elizabeth  Vernon,  the  Cecils,  the 
Bacons,  and  a  few  others. 

Records  which  contain  no  mention  of  Shakespeare 
always  link  these  names  together.  We  examine 
the  lives  of  these  personages,  and  we  find  in  their 
fates  the  subjects  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  is  as 
though  we  possessed  a  noble  gallery  of  paintings, 
portraits,  and  dramatic  scenes,  in  which,  however, 
the  painter  rarely  includes  himself. 

There  were  other  "  coteries,"  indeed  much  rivalry 
between  the  haughty  peers  of  England.  Their 
common  meeting-ground  was  at  court.  There  is 
this  difference  between  the  London  of  to-day  and 
that  of  the  sixteenth  century — that  in  Elizabethan 
times  it  was  far  more  dominated  by  the  court. 

The  proportion  of  valiant  or  cultured  people, 
courtiers,  and  noblemen  to  the  commonalty  was  far 
greater  than  at  present.  London  was  inspired  by 


a  greatness  lying  not  only  in  its  wealth  and 
industry,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  its  visitors  and 
the  blaze  of  glory  emanating  from  the  throne. 

There  might  be  but  the  guerdon  of  a  beautiful  and 
evanescent  dream,  but  to  the  court,  as  to  a  charmed 
circle,  drew  the  flower  of  the  land,  irresistibly 
attracted. 

Here  men  consumed  their  patrimonies,  gained 
or  lost  favour,  grew  careless  and  deteriorated  or 
were  supplanted  in  royal  favour  by  others.  Over 
and  over  again  one  learns  how  a  county  family 
descended  from  great  warriors,  brought  into  ken 
during  a  royal  progress,  were  transplanted  from 
their  native  haunts  into  the  artificial  atmosphere 
of  court  life.  The  women  often  experience 
unhappiness  in  marriage,  they  are  forced  into  great 
families  who  know  them  not,  the  men  are  as  often 
betrayed  and  die  suddenly.  The  work  of  genera- 
tions is  consummated  in  a  single  lifetime  ;  like  the 
aloe,which  blossoms  and  dies,  the  family  estates  pass 
into  other  hands  and  an  honoured  name  becomes 
extinct. 

A  bevy  of  fair  ladies  attend  the  court  from  the 
town  houses  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  or 
guardians.  Each  household  is  jealously  guarded 
from  intruders,  and  armed  horsemen  escort  the 
dames  to  and  from  Whitehall,  but  to  those  who 
have  free  access  within  the  walls  of  these  fortified 
mansions  all  the  beauty  of  England  is  disclosed. 

Everything  tends  to  show  that  William  Shake- 
speare, as  one  of  Lord  Leicester's  players,  had  a 
welcome  at  Essex  House,  where  he  would  come 
into  close  relations  with  Lord  Essex's  sister,  Lady 
Rich ;  his  wife,  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ; 
Sidney's  little  daughter,  who  later  on  married 
Roger  Manner?,  Earl  of  Rutland ;  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  many  others. 

One  of  our  early  ballads  traces  the  career  of  a 
bard  in  a  king's  court.  Glasgerion  is  harper  to 
the  king  ;  after  a  long  period  he  wins  the  heart  of 
the  king's  daughter.  A  jealous  page  supplants 
him  treacherously.  The  princess  kills  herself  for 
shame. 

Again,  we  have  the  career  of  Tasso,  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  and  fell  in 
love  with  Leonora,  the  Duke's  sister.  For  blazon- 
ing his  love  in  his  songs  he  is  imprisoned  for  years 
as  a  madman.  This  is  in  Italy  ;  the  story  is 
authentic,  and  happened  shortly  before  Shake- 
speare's time. 

Then  are  we  not  to  look  to  the  most  brilliant 
lady  in  the  Essex  household  as  Shakespeare's 
muse  ?  Lady  Essex  is  charming  but  retiring.  She 
lives  in  her  father's  house  at  Seething  Lane,  or  at 
Barn  Elms.  No  one  writes  poetry  to  her.  Lady 
Rich,  Essex's  sister,  has  been  the  inspirer  of  poets 
since  she  was  in  her  teens.  We  have  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  poems  to  her  as  "  Stella,"  passionate, 
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individual,  rich  in  style  and  matter.  Is  she  not 
the  mysterious  "  Rosalind "  of  Spenser,  the 
"  Britomavte  "  of  his  "  Faerie  Queene  "  ? 

Can  any  other  be  the  origin  of  Shakespeare's 
translation  from  a  Terse-maker  to  a  poet  of  the 
highest  order  ? 

Probably  Shakespeare's  introduction  to  Lady 
Rich  came  about  by  chance.  There  were  no  doubt 
special  Devereux  apartments  at  Essex  House.  Lady 
Rich  and  Elizabeth  Vernou  had,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, a  suite  of  rooms  there  when  they  stayed  in 
town.  One  knows  Lady  Rich  was  found  there  on 
that  black  day  when  Lord  Essex  tried  to  force  his 
way  into  the  city.  Lord  Rich's  house  was  at 
Leighs  Priory,  in  Essex,  but  Lady  Rich  had 
always  a  welcome  at  her  brother's  house. 

Here  she  would  doubtless  come  for  the  great 
solemnities  of  weddings,  tournaments,  and  such- 
like, and  on  the  mornings  and  morrows  of  these 
functions  she  would  sit  at  needlework  with  her 
cousin.  Were  a  play  to  be  performed  the  players 
would  also  be  about,  arranging  the  stage  and  con- 
ducting rehearsals  ;  and  it  might  well  be  that  in 
some  such  way  the  first  introduction  between 
Shakespeare  and  Lady  Rich  took  place. 


GEORGE  SAND  AND  HER  LOYERS.* 

MR.  GRIBBLE  always  writes  with  marked 
distinction  and  restraint,  and  in  his  study 
of  George  Sand  and  her  times  these 
qualities  are  conspicuous.  The  author  has  had  an 
embarrassing  wealth  of  materials  to  sift  and  select, 
but  these  have  been  most  skilfully  coped  with,  and 
in  his  memoir  of  this  remarkable  woman,  not  only 
does  he  give  the  general  reader  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  leader  of  the  romantic  movement  in  French 
fiction,  but  has  given  us  a  volume  as  entertaining 
as  it  is  instructive. 

George  Sand's  amorous  dallyings  with  the  great 
literary  notabilities  of  the  day  afford  an  absolutely 
unique  picture  in  the  annals  of  French  literature. 
Her  life  is,  in  short,  one  continuous  record  of 
liaisons  with  celebrated  men.  She  seems  to  have 
had  two  careers,  love  and  literature,  and  neither 
seems  to  have  interfered  with  the  other.  Soon 
after  her  separation  from  her  decidedly  uncongenial 
husband,  she  became  the  mistress  of  Jules  Sandeau, 
who  seems  to  have  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
George  Sand  all  her  life.  Then  she  is  "  protected  " 
by  Prosper  Merim6e,  and  leaves  him  for  Alfred  de 
M  asset.  Next  is  that  extraordinary  Venetian 

"George  Sand  and   Her  Lovers,"  by  Francis  Gribble. 
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episode,  with  Dr.  Pagello  as  the  hero.  Tiring  of 
Dr.  Pagello,  who  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a  dull 
dog,  George  Sand  returns  to  the  arms  of  De  Musset. 
Then  this  extraordinary  woman  becomes  in  turn  the 
mistress  of  Michel  de  Bourges,  Malfille,  and  Pierre 
Leroux.  Finally  she  became  a  sort  of  platonic 
mistress  to  Chopin,  and  remains  "faithful"  to  her 
dernier  amour  till  her  death.  Truly  an  extra- 
ordinary career  ! 

Many  famous  English  authors  have  left  us  their 
impressions  of  George  Sand's  personality.  Matthew 
Arnold  was  distinctly  uncomplimentary.  He 
doubted  if  it  was  worth  while  "  to  go  so  far  to 
meet  such  a  fat  old  muse  !  " 

Nor  was  Dickens,  who  met  George  Sand  in  1856, 
much  more  flattering  :  "  Just  the  kind  of  woman 
in  appearance  whom  you  might  suppose  to  be  the 
Queen's  monthly  nurse.  Chubby,  matronly, 
swarthy,  black-eyed.  Nothing  of  the  blue-stocking 
about  her,  except  a  little  final  of  settling  all  your 
opinions  with  hers." 

George  Sand  was  not  the  shameless  courtesan 
that  those  people  who  flattered  and  feted  George 
Eliot  would  have  us  believe.  George  Sand  "  did 
not  regard  the  incidents  related  in  this  volume  as 
scandalous,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  If 
she  had  done  so  she  would  not  have  written  '  Elle 
et  Lui '  when  she  was  fifty-five.  Her  view  in 
later  life  evidently  was  that  her  love  affairs,  no  less 
than  her  early  books,  were  a  part  of  the  romantic 
movement.  To  the  historian,  indeed,  they  are  a 
very  instructive  part  of  it.  One  really  needs  to 
have  the  life  of  George  Sand  before  one,  in  order  to 
understand  how  much  more  the  romantic  movement 
was  than  a  revolt  against  the  classical  traditions  of 
literature  and  the  stage." 

Mr.  Gribble  makes  some  admirable  remarks 
about  the  inexplicable  liaison  with  Dr.  Pagello,  and 
his  treatment  of  this  curious  episode  is  informed 
with  charity  and  sound  sense.  Indeed,  the  simple- 
minded  medico  comes  well  out  of  the  quarrel.  He 
may  have  been  a  fool,  but  he  was  certainly  a 
chivalrous  gentleman.  "He  was  calumniated,  but 
he  did  not  reply.  The  Sandists  and  the  Mussetists 
fell  out,  and  pelted  each  other  witli  pamphlets,  and 
the  air  was  dark  with  controversy.  The  wrangle 
was  conducted  without  reference  to  Pagello's 
feelings.  By  both  sides  alike  he  was  held  up  to 
contempt  and  ridicule.  But  he  acted  on  the  old 
Scottish  maxim:  "They  say?  What  say  they? 
Let  them  say."  Not  until  the  protagonists  were 
dead,  and  the  quarrel  belonged  to  history,  did  he 
permit  himself  to  speak  ;  and  then  he  spoke  well  of 
both  of  them,  and  even  told  a  professional  lie 
about  the  nature  of  his  rival's  malady." 

Though  George  Sand  reaches,  and  for  the  most 
part  maintains,  a  high  artistic  level  in  her  novels, 
•yet  she  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  real 
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work  of  genius.  If  we  may  compare  her  to  other 
great  women  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  she 
has  given  us  nothing  at  all  approaching  "Pride 
and  Prejudice"  or  "  Komola."  There  is  no  one 
work  by  which  the  ordinary  reader  will  remember 
her — I  mean,  there  is  no  novel  which  insensibly 
connotes  George  Sand.  When  we  think  of  George 
Eliot,  we  think  instinctively  of  "  Adam  Bede " 
or  "  Eomola,"  with  Jane  Austin's  name  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice,"  or  with  Charlotte  Bronte's  "  Jane 
Eyre." 

George  Sand's  methods  of  work  are  instructive 
and  significant.  Like  Trollope,  she  never  waited 
for  inspiration.  Her  purely  literary  life  was  lived 
strictly  by  line  and  rule.  M.  Emile  Aucante  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  George  Sand's  daily 
routine.  "  Madame  Sand  used  to  get  up  at  one  in 
the  afternoon  and  come  down  to  the  dining-room 
just  as  her  family  and  guests  were  finishing  lunch. 
At  about  four  Madame  Sand  used  to  return  to  the 
house.  That  was  the  hour  at  which  the  post  came 
in,  and  she  never  left  a  letter  unanswered.  If  her 
complete  correspondence  were  published,  it  would 
fill  as  many  volumes  as  her  collected  works. 

"  The  dinner  bell  rang  at  a  quarter  to  six,  and  at 
six  we  sat  down  to  dinner.  Madame  Sand  had  an 
excellent  appetite,  though  she  ate  but  moderately. 
She  drank  nothing  but  water  then,  though  she  took 
a  little  Spanish  wine  at  night  when  she  was  work- 
ing. At  midnight  Madame  Sand  withdrew.  She 
went  upstairs  to  her  study  and  worked  until  five  or 
six  in  the  morning.  Then  she  slept  uninterruptedly 
until  midday,  and  that  amount  of  sleep  sufficed  for 
her." 

The  trivial  details  of  the  way  in  which  a  famous 
author  uses  her  literary  tools  will  interest  men  of 
letters,  to  whom  of  course  this  review  should  mainly 
appeal.  So  we  trust  we  are  not  stretching  unduly 
a  reviewer's  privilege  of  quotation  : — 

"  Madame  Sand  wrote  her  novels  on  ordinary 
notepaper.  I  used  to  prepare  her  a  number  of 
little  copy-books  consisting  of  twenty  sheets  sown 
together.  Her  object  was  to  write  exactly  the  same 
number  of  lines  on  each  sheet.  This  was  necessary 
in  order  to  calculate  the  number  of  letters  con- 
tained in  each  work.  Her  novels  (vere,  in  fact, 
sold  before  they  were  written,  on  the  basis  of  so 
much  for  so  many  letters  ;  and  she  had  to  adhere 
to  the  stipulated  length,  neither  exceeding  nor 
surpassing  it.  As  soon  as  one  novel  was  finished 
she  began  another,  without  pause  or  interruption. 
Simply  making  a  few  notes  of  the  names  of  the 
principal  personages,  their  respective  characters, 
and  the  scene  in  which  the  story  was  to  be  laid, 
she  then  set  to  work  without  further  delay. 

"No  outline  of  the  plot  was  ever  written  out. 
Had  she  any  fixed  plan,  even  of  the  vaguest  descrip- 
tion, in  her  head  ?  All  that  I  can  say  for  certain  is 


that,  except  when  she  was  at  work,  she  never  seemed 
to  be  pre-occupied  with  her  subject,  and  never  talked 
about  her  books  while  she  was  engaged  upon 
them. 

"  When  a  novel  was  finished,  Madame  Sand  used 
to  gather  her  manuscript  together,  without  correct- 
ing it,  and  leave  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  drawer  for  a 
fortnight.  Then  she  took  it  out  again  and  read  it 
over  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  another  hand.  She 
'  cut '  it  a  little,  and  erased  or  altered  expressions 
that  did  not  please  her,  but  she  never  made  any 
changes  of  any  importance." 

E.  A.  E.-B. 


THE  LITERARY  GHOSTS  OF  PICCADILLY.* 


MR,  G.  8.  STREET  has  compiled  a  book  full  of 
suggestive  interest  to  those  who  hold  dear 
the  records  of  Greater  London.  Perhaps 
it  will  not  appeal  to  some  who  rush  past  in  their 
six-cylinder  motors,  or  others  who  use  the  more 
noisy  motor  'bus.  These  have  hardly  time  to 
think  at  all,  and  when  they  do  think,  assuredly  it 
is  only  of  the  last  price  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  last  odds  in  the  betting,  or  the  last  line  of  the 
last  limerick. 

But  there  are  still  left  in  this  unfruitful  city 
those  who  wander  down  the  sunny  side  in  medita- 
tive mood  and  wonder  over  the  glories  of  the 
departed. 

From  the  literary  standpoint  Piccadilly  is  not 
without  its  glories. 

Lord  Byron,  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  Monk "  Lewis,  Bulwer  Ly tton  (who  lived  in 
Byron's  rooms),  and  Fanny  Burney  have  all 
sojourned  in  Piccadilly,  which  under  Mr.  Street's 
arrangement  includes  —  we  think  rightly  —  the 
Albany.  Were  there  not  also  famous  booksellers 
—Wright's,  at  169  ;  and  Hatchard's,  still  flourish- 
ing, at  187  ? 

In  those  days  booksellers'  shops  were  more  than 
a  mere  store  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
proprietors  were  often  publishers,  and  as  publishers 
of  political  pamphlets — when  pamphleteering  was 
an  art — their  shops  became  frequently  the  rendezvous 
of  a  party. 

Wright  published  "  The  Anti-Jacobin,"  which 
was  edited  by  George  Canning.  His  chief  claim 
to  fame  at  the  present  day  is  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Needy  Knife  Grinder." 

But  to  return  to  the  literary  ghosts.  After 
Lord  Macaulay  (we  speak  of  the  order  in  Mr. 
Street's  book)  comes  Lord  Byron,  just  a  dweller  in 


*  "  The  Ghosts  of  Piccadilly,"  by  G.  H.  Street.     Pub- 
lished by  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 
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the   Albany,   and  then   at   139,  Piccadilly,  from 
which  house  he  was  married. 

But  it  was  the  Albany  which  calls  to  mind  the 
real  Lord  Byron.  Here  he  boxed,  fenced  and 
starved.  A  2,  the  Albany.  Let  those  who  admire 
the  eccentric  nobleman  for  one  or  for  all  his  many 
and  mingled  qualities,  remember  the  number,  look 
in  and  ponder. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  of  course,  only  a  sojourner, 
and  his  ghost  is  not  really  a  Piccadilly  ghost, 
though,  perhaps,  it  visits  these  haunts  occasionally. 

Sir  Walter  used  to  stay  at  the  residence  of 
Monsieur  Charles  Dumergne,  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  his  wife's  family.  While  staying  there 
he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher, 
to  Lord  Byron.  Though  there  was  some  difference 
in  their  ages — Scott  was  forty-three  and  Byron  only 
twenty-seven  —  they  became  good  friends.  No 
doubt  Scott  was  a  young  old-man  and  Byron  was 
an  old  young-man. 

Upon  these  facts  and  many  others  Mr.  Street 
dilates  in  a  pleasant,  cheerful  manner,  treating  the 
faults  of  the  sinners  kindly,  and  dwelling  upon 
their  better  qualities. 

Though  this  review  touches  on  the  literary 
ghosts,  Mr.  Street's  book  has  no  such  limitations. 
For  those,  then,  who  desire  to  recall  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  dead  and  a  truthful 
record  of  them  in  connection  with  Piccadilly,  this 
book  will  bring  much  valuable  information  and 
stimulate  a  deeper  study. 

Wellington,  Nelson,  Fox,  Palmerston,  are  men 
of  no  mean  reputation  in  the  making  of  England's 
greatness  and  the  world's  history. 

G.  H.  T. 


ENGLISH     LITERATURE.* 


FT1  HE  special  object  of  this  latest  history  of  Eng- 
_L       lish  literature  was  thus  defined  in  the  circular 
issued  by  the  editors  to  their  contributors 
while  the  work  was  in  preparation. 

(a)  A  connected  account  was  to  be  given  of  the 
successive  movements  of   English   literature,  both 
main  and  subsidiary  ;  and  this  was  intended  to 
imply  an  adequate  treatment  of  secondary  writers, 
instead  of  their  being  overshadowed  by  a  few  great 
names. 

(b)  Note  was  to  be  taken  of  the  influence  of 
foreign  literatures  upon  English  and  (though  in  a 

*  "  The    Cambridge    History  of    English    Literature," 

edited   by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  and 

A.    K.   Waller,    M.A.,     Peterhouse.     Vol.   I.      From   the 

beginning's  to  the  cycles  of  romance.      Cambridge    Uni- 

I  ty  Press. 


less  degree)  of  that  of  English  upon  foreign 
literatures. 

(c)  Each  chapter  of  the  work  was  to  be  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  bibliography. 

The  work  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
minute  erudition,  gathering  up  and  focussing  the 
results  of  the  researches  and  speculations  of  many 
specialists,  German  as  well  as  English.  The  present 
volume  contains  412  pages  of  text,  and  the  subject 
has  not  even  been  pursued  as  far  as  "  Piers  the 
Plowman."  For  most  of  us  it  can  only  be  a  book  of 
reference,  for  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  most 
of  us  desire  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  contributions 
to  art  and  thought  of  such  writers  as  Asser, 
Beowulf,  Caedmon,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
Benedict  of  Peterborough  ;  but  wherever  the  satis- 
faction of  examiners  is  the  end  in  view,  the  work 
will  be  in  request  and  will  be  invaluable.  It  is  a 
great  advance  on  such  manuals  as  those  of  Craik 
and  Henry  Morley,  and,  indeed,  is  as  near  to 
finality  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be.  The  con- 
tributors— sixteen  in  number — are  Messrs.  A.  11. 
Waller,  H.  Munro  Chadwick,  Montague  Rhodes 
James,  P.  G.  Thomas,  John  S.  Westlake,  W.  Lewis 
Jones,  J.  E.  Sandys,  J.  W.  H.  Atkins,  W.  P.  Ker, 
I.  Gollancz,  George  Siiintsbury,  Henry  Bradley,  and 
F.  W.  Maitland,  and  Misses  Anna  C.  Paues,  M. 
Bentinck  Smith,  and  Clara  L.  Thomson.  To  pre- 
tend to  draw  distinctions  between  the  merits  of 
their  several  contributions  would  be  to  assume  an 
unwarranted  tone  of  superiority.  All  of  them  are 
instructive,  though  none  of  them  are  likely  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  people  who  only  read  for  their 
amusement.  The  bibliographies  are  very  thorough, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful. 


HINTS  ON  THE  PLACING  OF  MSS.* 


« -TTTHY  Your  MSS.  Return,"  by  "A  Reader" 
\ \  (Alexander  Good),  is  a  little  book 
which  aims  at  providing  a  short  prac- 
tical course  of  instruction  for  the  literary  novice, 
indicating  the  general  faults  of  beginners,  and 
suggesting  appropriate  remedies,  with  hints  as  to 
the  placing  of  MSS. 

This  has  been  done  before,  and,  in  some  cases, 
done  better.  The  only  chapter  that  attracts  our 
attention  is  that  on  the  placing  of  the  MS.,  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  its  opinions  are  not  ours. 

The  chief  point  lies  in  thefollowingparagraph  : — 
"  Such  publishers  (that  is,  publishers  who  make  a 
speciality  of  producing  works  of  fiction  at  the 
author's  expense)  produce  a  specious,  a  very 


*  "  Why  Your  MSS  Return,"  by  "  A  Reader  "  (Alexander 
Good).     Messrs.  Fifield.    1907. 
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8pecious,  argument.  They  say  :  '  If  I  produce 
this  book  for  you  and  boom  it  into  a  success,  you 
are  a  made  man.  Why  should  I  make  you  ? ' 
The  counter  argument  is  clear.  The  publisher  of 
a  successful  novel  will  secure  a  large  proportion  of 
the  profit,  and  he  is  quite  able  to  hold  on  to  his 
share  of  the  boom  by  stipulating  for  the  first 
refusal  of  a  certain  number  of  succeeding  works 
from  the  same  pen.  This  is  invariably  done  by 
one  well-known  publisher,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  stipulation  has  something  to  be  said  for 
it." 

This  clause,  stipulating  for  the  refusal  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  author's  succeeding  works, 
is  one  which  is  always  found  in  bad  agreements, 
and  one  which  we  have  been  combating  for  years. 
The  publisher  referred  to  may  be  "  well-known," 
perhaps  we  should  say  "  notorious "  ;  but  to  say 
that  his  stipulation  "  has  something  to  be  said  for 
it "  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  to  be  said  against  it.  This  clause  is 
generally  drafted  to  secure  the  right  to  the  pub- 
lisher to  publish  such  succeeding  works  at  the 
lowest  price  the  author  could  obtain  from  any 
other  publisher,  or,  in  some  cases,  on  the  same 
terms  upon  which  the  initial  volume  was  produced. 
In  either  case  the  author  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
publisher,  and  in  any  case  the  clause  is  a  bad 
one. 

On  the  next  page  it  is  advised  that,  when  the 
author  bears  the  whole  cost  of  production,  on  no 
grounds  should  a  clause,  stipulating  that  "  the 
transaction  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  of  an 
expert,"  be  omitted  from  the  agreement.  Now  by 
common  law  the  author  has  the  right  of  free  access 
to  the  publisher's  books,  as  far  as  his  own  works 
are  concerned  ;  therefore  any  clause  such  as  the 
foregoing  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  its  inclusion 
may  entail  a  limitation  on  such  right  to  the 
author. 


Fourth :  In  the  case  of  foreign  authors  and 
publishers,  not  nationally  represented  by  any  of 
the  powers  signing  the  terms  of  the  Berne  Conven- 
tion, copyright  protection  not  to  be  given,  excepting 
on  terms  of  mutuality  and  equality  as  between  our 
country  and  the  other  countries  concerned. 

The  present  Government  is  understood  to  have 
literary  tendencies,  and  might  be  disposed  to  regard 
favourably  representations  on  the  above  lines. 
Yours  faithfully, 

J.  NAYLER. 

CENSORSHIP  OF  PLAYS. 

SIR, — The  recent  agitation  for  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  of  the  drama  has  been  the  subject 
of  innumerable  articles  and  correspondence  during 
the  past  month.  Yet  to  my  surprise  the  Society 
of  Authors  has  taken  no  official  part  in  the  move- 
ment, which  has  been  entirely  ignored  in  The 
Author.  If  ever  there  was  a  grievance  affecting 
the  status  and  dignity  of  authors  it  is  the  existence 
of  an  irresponsible  and  autocratic  censor  of  an 
important  branch  of  literature,  and  I  think  it  is 
not  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  that  it  should  have 
remained  silent,  instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  the 
movement  for  the  removal  of  an  unjust  and 
harassing  anomaly. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  M.  PAULL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGGESTED  COPYRIGHT  REFORMS. 

SIR, — Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Authors' 
Society  and  the  Publishers'  Association  to  unite 
forces  witli  a  view  to  obtaining  from  the  Govern- 
ment certain  alterations  in  the  copyright  laws  ?  For 
instance  : —  i 

First  :  Registration  on  publication  to  be  made 
a  necessary  step  in  securing  copyright. 

Second  :  An  extension  of  the  term  of  copyright 
to,  say,  one  hundred  years. 

Third  :  Publishers  not  to  be  compelled  to  supply 
free  copies  to  the  British  Museum,  Bodleian  and 
other  libraries  as  at  present. 


[NoTE. — The  matter  at  its  present  stage  appears 
to  be  one  which  is  best  dealt  with  by  the  dramatists 
themselves.  Should  occasion  arise  the  Committee 
would  no  doubt  lend  all  the  help  in  their  power 
towards  securing  a  satisfactory  issue. — ED.] 


SUBMITTING  MANUSCRIPTS  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

DEAR  SIR, — Is  there  any  reason  why  an  author 
should  not  submit  copies  of  an  MS.  which  he 
\\ishes  to  dispose  of  to  two  or  more  publishers  at 
the  same  time  ?  As  matters  now  stand,  publishers 
take  from  three  weeks  to  two  months  to  deliver 
their  judgment,  and  an  MS.  dealing  with  current 
topics  may  become  valueless  before  a  couple  of 
publishers  have  read  it.  When  a  man  has  a  house 
to  sell,  a  likely  purchaser  who  is  approached  on  the 
subject,  does  not  say  :  "  The  house  may  suit  me, 
but  I  have  a  lot  of  others  to  look  at,  and  cannot 
give  you  my  auswer  at  present.  In  a  mouth  or  six 
weeks  I  may  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Meanwhile, 
you  must  not  show  the  house  to  anyone  else,  or  I 
shall  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  trust." 

Why  should  an  author  be  made  to  wait,  while  the 
seller  of  a  house  can  get  his  answer  within  a  week 
at  the  most  ?  INQUIRER. 


Hutbor, 
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NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


THE  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  ond  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6d.,  post  free  l\d.     It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 
VOL.  XVIII. 


PENSION  FUND. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  offices  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  3£  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9s.  <jd.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £3,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market  :  — 


0 
0 


Consols  2J%  ..............................  £1,000 

Local  Loans  ..............................     500 

Victorian  Government  3%  Consoli- 

dated Inscribed  Stock  ...............     291  19  11 

War  Loan  .................................     201 

London  and  North-  Western  3  %  Deben- 

ture Stock  ..............................     250 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 

Trust  4%  Certificates  ...............     200 

Cape  of  Good   Hope  3£%  Inscribed 

Stock  ....................................     200 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway 

4%  Preference  Stock  ..................     228 

New  Zealand  3$%    Stock  ...........     247 


9     8 


0     0 


0     0 
0     0 


0 
9 


Total    £3,118     18     8 


Subscriptions,  1 907. 
Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs. 
Feb.  25,  Vachell,  H.  A. 
April  12,  Turner,  G.  F. 
April  15,  Harrison,  Austin 
June  24,  Vernede,  R.  E. 
June  24,  Gurney,  Mrs. 
Oct.  21,  Hitchings,  F.  W. 


£  *.  d. 
050 
500 
050 
200 
050 
0  10  0 
050 
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Oct.  22,  Owen,  Charles . 
Oct.  24,  Scott,  Forrester 
Oct.  24,  Galsworthy,  John    . 
Oct.  25,  Sedgwick,  W. 
Dec.  5,  Gonne,  Captain  C.  M. 
Dec.  16,  Gilson,  Capt.  Charles 

Donations,  1907. 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin 

Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs. 

Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice 

Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harcourt 

Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 

Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     . 

Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna 

Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure 

Feb.  13,  FilzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine 

Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  G.  N.  . 

Feb.  16,  Travers,  Miss  Rosalind  . 

March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch. 

March  11,  Eggar,  A. 

March  22,  Hardy,  Harold   . 

April  13,  Wylie,  Alexander  C.     . 

May  13,  Wood,  Lawson 

July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  . 

Oct.  19,  Charter,  Miss  Edith  A.  . 

Nov.  8,  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  B.    . 

Nov.  12,  Muir,  Ward 

Nov.  15,  Richmond,  John  . 

Dec.  5,  Sedgwick,  Miss  A.  Douglas 

Dec.  5,  Henoch,  Mrs.  family  T.    . 

Dec.  9,  Tench,  Miss  Mary  F.  A.  . 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 
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COMMITTEE   NOTES. 


E   last  meeting  of  the  committee  for    the 
I       year    1907  was   held  at  the  offices  of  the 
society    on    Monday,    December    2nd,    at 
4  p.m. 

The  committee  take  pleasure  in  recording  that 
the  elections  for  the  current  year  are  higher  than 
they  have  ever  been  since  the  formation  of  the 
society,  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  continued  and 
increasing  support  which  the  society  obtains  from 
the  profession  as  a  whole.  They  will  not,  however, 
feel  satisfied  until  the  society's  membership  is  well 


into  the  third  thousand.  Twenty-three  members 
and  associates  were  elected,  making  an  election  of 
246  members  for  the  whole  year.  Again  the 
committee  desire  to  put  strongly  before  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  society  the  advisability  of 
joining.  Although  writers  may  not  in  every  case 
gain  or  require  direct  assistance,  yet,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out  in  The  Author,  the  indirect 
benefit  which  they  derive  from  the  society's 
operations  is  not  inconsiderable,  and,  even  if  this 
plea  is  not  admitted,  the  committee  trust  that  the 
outsider  will  join  if  only  for  the  support  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  belongs.  This  appeal  is  to 
all  those  whom  the  society  includes  within  its 
ranks — authors,  dramatists  and  illustrators. 

There  have  been,  during  the  last  month,  seven 
resignations.  The  number  is  by  no  means  large. 
The  end  of  the  year — the  near  approach  of  "  sub- 
scription day  " — always  brings  a  few  resignations. 
Where  these  are  due  solely  to  temporary  straits, 
the  committee  are  always  ready  to  consider  applica- 
tions for  re-election. 

The  question  of  copyright  legislation  was  laid 
before  the  committee  by  the  secretary.  The 
question  is  of  importance  to  all  members  of  the 
society,  but  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  the  com- 
mittee to  make  any  further  statement  at  present. 
They  desire  to  mention,  however,  that  they  are 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for  copyright  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  authors  and  dramatists,  and 
always  keep  the  matter  under  their  careful  atten- 
tion. A  sub-committee,  as  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  was  appointed  to  settle  the  Annual 
Report.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung  and  Mr.  Francis 
Storr  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
this  sub-committee. 

The  committee  considered  a  case  against  a  news- 
paper in  Vienna  on  behalf  of  a  member  who  was 
unable  to  obtain  either  acknowledgment  of  his 
letters  or  payment  for  his  articles.  The  committee 
regard  it  as  of  great  importance  to  carry  through 
these  cases  in  foreign  courts.  The  position  of  the 
society  is  now  well  established  in  England,  but 
requires  to  be  strengthened  abroad,  and  every 
pound  spent  in  increasing  our  prestige  in  foreign 
countries  will  save  the  purse  of  the  society  in  the 
future,  owing  to  the  healthy  influence  which  the 
knosv ledge  of  the  society's  ability  and  readiness  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  its  members  will  produce.  A 
small  case  against  an  English  paper  next  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  they  decided 
to  take  it  up  on  behalf  of  the  member  involved. 
The  committee  authorised  the  secretary  to  publish 
two  agreements  from  author's  agents,  with  their 
names  and  comments  on  them.  An  article  will 
appear  on  the  question  in  one  of  the  future  issues 
of  The  Author.  The  committee  have  to  thank  two 
members  of  the  society — Mr.  Lewis  Melville  and 
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Mr.  James  T.  Tanner— for  donations  to  the  funds 
of  the  society  in  gratitude  for  work  done  on  their 
behalf.  Within  the  last  two  months  the  committee 
have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  no  less  than  five 

such  donations. 

— i  »  • — 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  second  meeting  of  the  special  committee 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  3rd,  at  the 
offices  of  the  society  at'four  o'clock.  The  draft  of 
the  altered  Articles,  which  had  been  prepared  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  committee  at  the  former 
meeting,  was  laid  before  the  members  present. 
The  alterations  were  considered  carefully  and  in 
detail,  and  certain  minor  modifications  agreed  to. 
The  committee  then  directed  the  Articles  to  be 
finally  revised,  signed  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb,  and  reported  to  the  council. 


THE  COUNCIL  MEETING. 

THE  council  of  the  Society  of  Authors  met  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
20,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Thursday, 
December  1'Jth,  at  four  o'clock. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mr.  George  Meredith. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read, 
approved  and  signed. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  management 
reported  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  those  members  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society  who  were  not  members  of 
the  council,  and  he  would  ask  the  council  formally 
to  endorse  tlie  action  he  had  taken.  Proposed  by 
Mr.  Shaw  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Storr,  the  action  of 
the  chairman  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  had  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  special  committee,  then  made  a  brief  statement 
as  to  the  alterations  that  had  been  made. 

He  stated  that  there  appeared  to  be  three  points 
upon  which  members  of  the  society  had  expressed 
desire  to  have  a  change  in  the  society's  constitu- 
tion. First,  they  desired  better  facilities  for  calling 
meetings  of  the  council  ;  secondly,  they  desired 
that  the  committee  of  management  should  be 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  members ;  thirdly, 
that  the  general  meetings  should  have  more 
extended  powers.  On  these  lines,  he  stated,  the 
articles  in  the  report  had  been  altered  and  redrafted. 
He  stated  also  that  the  special  committee  had  been 
unanimous  in  its  decision.  After  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Freshfield,  Sir  Henry  Bergne  then  pro- 
posed to  read  the  report  paragraph  by  paragraph. 


This  was  done  and  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee was  adopted  by  the  council  with  some  slight 
alterations.  This  document,  with  the  council's 
alterations  is  forwarded  as  a  supplement  to  this 
number  of  The  AutJwr. 

The  next  point  before  the  meeting  of  the  council 
was  the  alteration  of  the  articles  as  suggested  by 
the  special  committee.  Sir  Henry  Bergne,  as 
chairman,  proceeded  to  read  through  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  articles,  and  these  were  adopted 
subject  to  a  few  additions  and  deletions  made  by 
the  council,  which  also  are  enclosed  in  the  supple- 
ment in  this  number  of  The  Author. 

Finally,  the  council  decided  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society  on  January 
23rd,  1908.  Special  notice  of  this  meeting  will  be 
sent  round  with  the  agenda. 


Cases. 

DURING  the  last  month  of  the  year  fourteen  new 
cases  have  come  into  the  secretary's  hands.  Eight 
have  been  claims  for  money.  Three  have  been 
settled  as  the  cheques  have  been  paid,  one  has  been 
partly  settled  as  about  half  the  amount  due  is  to 
hand.  In  the  other  four  matters  '.he  secretary  has 
received  answers  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
favourable  issue  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

There  have  been  two  very  complicated  cases 
dealing  with  the  settlement  of  agreements.  The 
negotiations  will  probably  take  some  time. 

Three  claims  have  been  made  for  money  and 
accounts,  and  these  have  been  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  accounts  being  rendered  and  the  money 
being  paid. 

One  demand  for  the  return  of  MSS.  has  only 
just  come  into  the  office. 

The  matters  left  open  last  month  are  now  closed 
as  far  as  the  secretary  is  concerned,  with  the 
exception  of  one  case,  which  is  causing  some 
trouble.  It  refers  to  the  details  of  account.  Two 
other  matters  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
solicitors. 


December  Elections. 


Bailey,  The  Rev.  George 
Clifford 

Ball,  Sir  Charles     . 

Best,  Florence  M.  (Strut- 
ton  Slrawless ;  Betty 
Brandon} 

Birkhead,  Alice 


Catholic    Church,    Al- 

derney,     Channel 

Islands. 
24,  Merrion  Square, 

Dublin. 
18,  Cambridge  Street, 

Hyde  Park,  W. 

47,  Fairlop  Road,  Ley- 
tonstone. 
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Bourke,  Lady  Florence  .     Kushmore,Worth,  Craw- 
ley. 

Byng,    The    Hon.    Mrs.     Anglesey    House, 
Julian    (Marcus    Ser-        Aldershot. 
riari) 

Elton,  Beatrice  G.          .     161,   Cavendish    Koad, 

Ball  i  am. 

Gilson,  Captain  Charles     12,  Vereker  Road,  "W. 

Kensington.  W. 

Gonne,  Captain  Charles     9,  Fernshaw  Mansions, 
Melvill  Fernshaw  Road,  S.W. 

Hancock,  Miss  Clarice  L.     10,  Kensington  Court, 

W. 

Henock,  Mrs.   Emily  I.     "  Chudleigh,"  Wolding- 

hara,  Surrey. 

Hinton,  Harold      .        .     Pen-y-rnaes,    Morfa- 

Nevin,    Carnarvon- 
shire. 

Kennedy,  Mollie    .        .     Ivy     Dene,     Banbnry, 

Oxon. 

Knowles,  Priscilla  Black-     65,  Richmond  Terrace, 
more  Darwen,  Lanes. 

Login,  Miss  Edith  .        .    The  Cedars,  Aylesford, 

Kent. 

McAllister,  Alister  (An-     17,     Adelaide     Road, 
thony  P.  Whartnn)  Dublin. 

Sedgwick,     Miss    Anne     10,      Ctieyne      Court, 


Douglas 
Sidney,  Gerald 
Smith,  Winchell 


Swan,  Howard 

Tench,  Mary  F.  A. 
Thorley,  Wilfrid  C. 


Warner,  Elsie  Herrick 
Wood,  Frances  Hariott 


Chelsea,  S.W. 

c/o  Messrs.  Thompson  & 
Dundy,  1430  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

26,  Redcliffe  Gardens, 
Ilford,  Essex. 

13,     Stanley     Avenue, 

Wallasey,    Birken- 

head. 
Mahopac,       Tunbridge 

Wells. 
Elmwood,  116,  Bromley 

Road,  Beckenham. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 

ART. 

PSALMS  TO  MALACHI.  Being  a  continuation  of ;-  The  Old 
Testament  in  Art,"  and  a  companion  volume  to  "  The 
Gospels  in  Art "  and  "  The  Apostles  in  Art."  Edited  by 
W.  SHAW  SPARROW  (The  Art  and  Life  Library). 
11J  x  8J.  88pp.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  'At.  6d.  n. 

SUPPRESSED  PLATES,  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS,  &c.,  TOGETHER 
WITH  OTHER  CURIOSITIES  GERMANE  THERETO.  By 
GEORGE  SOMES  LAYARD.  8{  x  6.  xiii.  +  254  pp. 
Black.  10*.  6d.  n. 

SELECTED  DRAWINGS  PROM  OLD  MASTERS  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  GALLERIES  AND  IN  THE  LIBRARY  AT 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD.  Part  VI.  Chosen  and 
Described  by  SIDNEY  COI.VIN,  Keeper  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  22J  x  17.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.  London  :  Frowde.  £3  3*.  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

THOMAS    HOOD  :   His    Life   and    Times.    By  WALTER 
JERROLD.    9x6.     421pp.    Alston  Rivers.    16*.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  WORLD  THAT  NEVER  WAS.    A  London  Fantasy.    By 

A.  1ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK.     Illustrated  by  TOM  BROWNE. 

8J  x  6.     253  pp.     Grifliths.    I'm.  n. 
THREE  SCHOOL  CHUMS.     By  J.  FINNEMORE.     7f  x  5J. 

318  pp.    Chambers.   3s.  I'M/. 
HUMBUG  RHYMES.  By  SIR  FRANCIS  BURNAND.  Illustrated 

by  WINIFRED  BURNAND.     5J  x  9J.     Sisleys.     l.«.  fir/,  n. 
THE   ENCHANTED   CASTLE.      By   E.  NESBIT.      s       .-,;. 

352pp.     Unwin.     6s. 
THE  FOLLIES  OF  FIFI.    By  MAY  BALDWIN,  author  of  "A 

Popular  Girl,"  &c.    7J  x  5$.    352pp.    Chambers.    3*.  Sd. 
A  DISCONTENTED  SCHOOLGIRL.  By  RAYMOND  JACBERXS. 

7i  x  5J.     378  pp.     Chambers.     5*. 
THAT    IMP    MARCELLA.     By   R.  JACBERNS.     7£  x  5|. 

308  pp.    Chambers.    3*.  6d. 
THE  LITTLE  SOLDIER  BOOK.     By  JESSIE  POPE.     5x3 

91  pp.     (The  Dumpy  Books.)    Chatto  and  Windus.     1*. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  WRITING  OF  EN»LISH.  By  P.  J.  HARTOG,  with  the 
assistance  of  MRS.  AMY  H.  LANGDON.  7f  x  5.  xi.  -f 
li>4  pp.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  London:  Frowde. 
•2s.  (W/. 

MALORY  :  THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
ROUSE,  Litt.D.  6J  x  4\.  viii.  +  126  pp.  (Blackie's 
English  Texts.)  Blaclue.  6<l.  n. 

FICTION. 

THE  SECOND  BEST.    By  CORALIE  STANTON  AND  HEATH 

HOSKEN.     7J  x  .">.     4li"  pp.    J.  Long.    6«. 
FOR  KING  AND   LOVE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    By  W. 

BOURNE  COOKE.     7{  x  5.    25'J  pp.     Ouseley.    Ss.  6d. 
REBECCA  OF  SUNNYBHOOK  FAI:M.     P.y  KATE  DOUGLAS 

WIGGIN.     (New  Illustrated  Edition.)     7J  x  5.     347  pp. 

Gay  and  Bird.     <>.*. 
THE  GLADE  IN  THE  FOREST,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    By 

STEPHEN    GWYNX.      7j     x     5£.     244     pp.      Dublin: 

Maunsel.     3*.  6d. 
THE  OLD   PEABODY  PEW.    A  Christmas  Romance  of  a 

Country  Church.     By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN.    7J  x 

.").     Hi7  pp.     Constable.     'As.  6d.  n. 
THE     PRISONER    OF    ZENDA.     By     ANTHONY     HOPE. 

Illnstrated  by  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON.     (Arrowsmith, 

New  Pocket  Series.)     6J   x    4.    320  pp.     Arrowsmith. 

•>«.  Cxi.  n. 
LUCYGORT.    By  ALICE  and  CLAUDE  ASKEW.    Illustrated 

by     LEWIS     BAUMER.     (Newnes's    Sixpenny    Novels. 

Illustrated.)     v\  x  5:}.      170  pp.    Newnes.     6(7. 

HISTORY. 

ANCIENT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  INVASION  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR. 

By  T.  RICE  HOLMES.    9x6.    xvi.  +  764pp.    Oxford: 

Clarendon  Press.     London  :  Frowde.     21s.  n. 
BOMBAY  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  GEORGE  IV. :  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 

EDWARD  WEST.     By  F.  DAWTREY  DREWITT,  M.I).    9} 

x  6.    368  pp.     Longmans.    9*.  6d.  n. 

LITERARY. 

COBWEBS  OF  CRITICISM.  By  HALL  CAINE.  (The  New 
Universal  Library.)  6}  x  4}.  xxxviii.  +  294  pp. 
Routledge.  Is.  n. 
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BRUMMELL.    By  COSMO  HAMILTON.    7£   x   5.    301  pp. 

J.  LONG.    6*. 
THE  HAPPY  MORALIST.     By  HUBERT   BLAND.    7J  x  5. 

197  pp.    Werner  Laurie.     3*.  Gd.  n. 
QUEEN  MARY'S  BOOK.    A  Collection  of  Poems  and  Essays 

by  MARY,    QUEEN    OP    SCOTS.    Edited    by   MRS.    P. 

STEWART-MACKENZIE  ARBUTHNOT.  9  x  6f.    190  pp. 

Bell.    10*.  6d.  n. 
DISCOVERIES.      A  Volume  of  Essays.     By  W.  B.  YEATS. 

8J  x  6.    43  pp.    Dundrum,  Dublin  :   Dun  Emer  Press. 

7s.  6d. 

MEDICAL. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOB  COMMON 
AILMENTS.  By  FLORENCE  STACPOOLE.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
5i  x  3J.  79  +  80  pp.  Wells  Gardner,  id.  each  part. 

MILITARY. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR  :  A  STUDY  IN 
COMBINED  STRATEGY.  By  JULIAN  S.  COHBETT.  2 
VoK  9J  x  6{.  476  +  407  pp.  Longmans.  21s.  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FRIENDLY  LEAVES,  VOL.  FOR  1907.  Edited  by  CHRISTA- 
BEL  COLERIDGE.  8J  x  6j.  380  pp.  Wells  Gardner. 
2*. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

NATURE'S  MOODS  AND  TENSES.  By  HORACE  G.HUTCHIX- 
SON.  8J  x  5}.  299  pp.  Smith.  Elder.  Is.  6d.  n. 

ORIENTAL. 

THE  JATAKA,  OR  STORIES  OF  THE  BUDDHA'S  FORMER 
BIRTHS.  Translated  from  the  PALI  by  various  hands. 
Under  the  Editorship  of  PROFESSOR  E.  B.  COWELL. 
Vol.  VI.  Translated  by  E.  B.  COWELL  and  W.  H.  D. 
HOUSE,  Litt.D.  lOJ  x  64,.  314  pp.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.  12*.  Gd.  n. 

PAMPHLETS. 

SPIUIT  MANIFESTATIONS  AND  "  THE  GIKT  OF  TONGUES/' 
By  SIR  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  The  Evan- 
gelical Alliance.  Gd. 

POETRY. 

THE  SHAH-NAMAH  OF  FAHDUSI.     Translated  from  the 

Original    Persian.       By    ALEX.     ROGERS.      10    x    7J. 

.Vil   pp.     Chapman  and  Hall.     l."w.  n. 
HUMOURS  OF  THE   FRAY.     By  0.  L.  GRAVES.    7i  x  :>. 

140pp.     Smith,  Elder.     3*.  Gd.  n. 
POEMS.    By  SIR  ALFRED  C.  LYALL.    0x4.    150  pp. 

(The  Muses'  Library.)     Routledge.     Is.  n. 
NEW  POEMS.  By  W.  G.  HOLE.   Book  I.    6i  x  4J.  44  pp. 

BeU.     If.  n. 
ANOTHER  BOOK  OF  VERSES  FOR  CHILDREN.    Selected  and 

Kdited  by  E.  V.   LUCAS.      8J  x  5f.      Cloth,  6*. ;   Calf, 

10*.G</.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OP  FRENCH  VERSE.    XHIth  Century 

-XlXth  Century.    Chosen  by  ST.  JOHN  LUCAS.  fl|  x  4}. 

xxxiv.  +  492  pp.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     London  : 

Frowde.     6*.  and  7*   &d.  n. 
'I  HI:  COLLECTED  WORKS  OP  HENRIK  IBSEN.    Copyright 

Edition.     Vol.    XI.     With    Introductions  by  WILLIAM 

Anon  KI:.     7J    x    5}.     xxviii.   -f-   456  pp.     Heinemanu. 
THE   POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

With  Introduction    and  Notes    by  ARTHUR  WADGH. 

Illustrated,     xxxii.  +  092.     Collins'  Clear  Type  I 

SCIENCE. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GEOLOGY.     By  MARY  SALTER.    7f  x 
5J.    304  pp.     Simpkin,  Marshall.     10*.  n. 


THEOLOGY. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  WINE.  Being  an  Open  Letter  to  John 
Abbey.  By  FEBRAR  FENTON,  M.R.A.S.  And  a  Reply 
and  an  Appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
JOHN  ABBEY.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  8J  x  5J. 
xxxii.  +  125  pp.  London  :  Partridge.  Cape  Town,  S.A. : 
Abbey.  2s.  6d.  n. 

CHRIST  IN  EVOLUTION.  By  T.  G.  HARPER.  7|  x  5.  311 
pp.  Sisley's.  6.?.  n. 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  ITS  MINISTRY.  A  Handbook  of 
Evangelical  Truth.  By  SIR  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.  8J  x  5J.  213  pp.  Nisbet.  2s.  6d.  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  KENT.  By  WALTER 
JEBROLD.  Illustrated  by  HUGH  THOMSON.  8  x  6J. 
447  pp.  Macmillan.  6*. 

TRAVEL. 

THE  GERMAN  DANGER.  By  BART  KENNEDY.  7J  x  4}. 
200  pp.  Collier.  1*.  n. 


LITERARY,   DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


IN  our  November  issue  by  a  regrettable  error 
it   was   stated   that    Mr.    Sydney    Y.  Ford 
had   been    appointed    editor   of  the   Natal 
Witness.     It  is,  however,  to  the  Natal  Directory 
that  Mr.  Ford  has  been  appointed.     The   Witness 
is  still  edited  by  another  member  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  F.  Horace  Rose. 

A  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 
"  French  Law  and  Customs  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,"  by  Arthur  S.  Browne,  assisted  by  Eustace 
Reynolds- Ball,  has  been  published  by  The  Health 
Eesorts  Bureau.  It  contains  useful  and  informing 
matter  upon  practically  everything  the  visitor  to, 
or  foreign  resident  in,  France  has  need  to  know  : 
naturalisation,  passports,  marriage,  death,  motors, 
cheques  and  so  forth. 

"  Jesus  in  London,"  a  poem  by  E.  Nesbit,  the 
nature  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  title,  has 
been  issued,  with  seven  illustrations,  by  Messrs. 
Fifield. 

Mr.  Werner  Laurie  is  publishing  a  volume  of 
essays  and  dialogues  by  Mr.  Hubert  Bland,  the 
author  of  "  Letters  to  a  Daughter."  The  title  is 
"  The  Happy  Moralist,"  and  the  book  contains 
"  Hubert's  "  reflections  on  such  subjects  as  The 
Perilous  Edge,  Belief,  The  Hatefulncss  of  Hurry, 
Good  Manners,  Confidences,  etc. 

One  of  Marion  Crawford's  most  successful  novels 
of  recent  years  was  "  Soprano,"  which  obviously 
laid  itself  open  to  a  sequel.  This  has  come  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Diva's  Rubies,"  and  is  appearing 
this  month  in  the  Gentlewoman.  It  is  also  appear- 
ing in  one  of  the  leading  American  magazines. 
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Mr.  Francis  Griffiths  will  shortly  publish  the 
collected  Essaj'8  on  Art  of  John  Hoppner,  R.A., 
whose  writings  on  the  art  he  practised  with  such 
distinction  have  never  been  reprinted  since  their 
first  appearance,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  reviews  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Hoppner's  views  on 
portrait  painting  and  the  art  of  his  contemporaries 
are  expressed  with  eloquence  and  sound  judgment 
in  these  essays,  which  have  been  rediscovered  and 
edited  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Frank  Rutter, 
the  art  critic  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Frowde  the 
following  new  volumes  which  have  been  added  to 
the  "  World's  Classics  "  series  :  "  Gil  Bias," 
translated  by  T.  Smollett,  2  vols.  ;  "Life  of  John 
Sterling,"  by  T.  Carlyle  ;  "  The  Three  Clerks,"  by 
Anthony  Trollope  ;  "  Agnes  Grey,"  by  Anne 
Bronte  ;  "  Poems  of  S.  T.  Coleridge." 

This  month  is  published  "The  Grain  Carriers," 
by  Edward  Noble  (Messrs.  Win.  Blackwood). 
The  book  is  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
same  author's  "  The  Edge  of  Circumstance,"  and 
deals  with  a  subject  which  is  considerably  in 
evidence  in  shipping  circles  and  among  under- 
writers. 

Under  the  title  "  Vignettes  of  the  Regency," 
Mr.  William  Toynbee  presents  a  series  of  concise 
character-sketches,  which  include  Royal  and 
prominent  political  personages  of  that,  period. 
To  these  are  added  studies  of  "  Mr.  Pitt  in 
Private  Life,"  Lady  Holland,  Sir  John  Moore 
and  others.  The  volume,  illustrated  with  six 
portraits,  is  published  by  the  Ambrose  Publishing 
Company. 

Jaakoff  Prelooker,  editor  of  the  Anglo- Russian, 
is  issuing  from  the  offices  of  his  newspaper  (21, 
Paternoster  Square)  "  Heroes  and  Heroines  of 
Russia,"  with  forty-five  illustrations.  The  book 
contains  true  and  thrilling  revolution  stories,  also 
characteristic  Russian  poems  in  the  original  texts 
and  English  translations. 

"  Held  to  Honour,"  by  Ella  Napier  Lefroy,  has 
just  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  John  Ousely.  This 
is  the  first  volume  Mrs.  Lefroy  has  published  since 
her  novel  "  The  Man's  Cause." 

In  Mr.  Arthur  Dillon's  new  book,  "  The  Heir's 
Comedy,"  the  author  returns  to  the  medium  of 
drama.  The  publisher  is  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews. 

E.  Reid  Matheson,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
only  by  short  stories,  has  a  novel,  "The  World's 
Voices,"  with  Messrs.  Sisley.  The  book  is  built 
on  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  the  heroine, 
Sister  Veronica. 

A  story  of  Napoleon's  march  to  Moscow,  entitled 
"  The  Emperor's  Trumpeter,"  is  a  recently  pub- 
lished book  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Lee.  The  author 
at  present  is  running  a  serial  in  the  Sunday  School 
Chronicle,  with  the  title  "A  King's  Treachery," 


another  serial  in  several  English  and  American 
periodicals,  and  is  engaged  on  a  third  which  is 
beginning  this  month  in  the  British  Congrega- 
iionalist. 

Mr.  Wynford  Dewhurst,  R.B.A.,  C.C.,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  December  11,  at  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
Manchester,  at  the  request  of  the  Art  Gallery  Com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  Corporation.  The  subject 
was  "  Impressionist  Painting,  its  Genesis  and 
Development,"  illustrated  by  original  oil  paintings 
executed  by  the  artist-lecturer.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Dewhurst's  book  on  the  same  subject  is 
published  by  Messrs.  George  Newnes. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  is  publishing  this  month  the  first 
five  volumes  of  a  limited  edition,  in  eight  volumes, 
of  the  collected  works  in  prose  and  verse  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats.  Two  unpublished  plays  and  several 
uncollected  essays  will  be  included,  together  with  a 
bibliography.  The  edition  will  be  printed  from 
old-faced  Caslon  type  at  Mr.  Bullen's  Shakespeare 
Head  Press  in  Stratford. 

Mr.  Basil  Tozer  has  two  books  appearing  this 
month,  "  The  Irony  of  Marriage,"  with  an  intro- 
ductory note  by  a  distinguished  physician,  and  a 
sensational  story,  entitled  "  A  Daughter  of  Belial." 
The  lormer  is  not  a  treatise  to  advocate  free  love, 
but  a  plea  for  what  has  been  called  "  the  marriage 
of  friendship."  Messrs.  Rebman  publish  both 
books. 

In  this  month's  Westminster  Review  appears  a 
political  article  ("  Woman's  Question  ")  by  Mrs. 
Gerald  Paget. 

"  Poems,"  by  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall,  revised  and 
slightly  enlarged  from  Sir  Alfred's  "  Verses  written 
in  India "  (sixth  edition),  has  been  included  by 
Messrs.  George  Routledge  in  their  Muses'  Library 
series. 

Messrs.  Routledge  have  also  issued  in  the  same 
series  "  Poems,  Letters,  and  Prose  Fragments  of 
Kirke  White,"  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by 
John  Drinkwater,  who  dedicates  this  edition  to 
John  Edwin  Sandys,  Litt.D. 

Mr.  Horace  Aunesley  Vachell  has  been  revising 
his  book,  "  Life  and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slope," 
and  a  new  edition  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Eveleigh 
Nash.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  advice  to 
prospective  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  world  gathered 
from  an  experience  of  seventeen  years  in  California. 

"Deirdre,"  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  has  recently 
been  published  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen.  It  is  a 
tragedy  in  blank  verse  based  on  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  Irish  fables — that  of  the  girl-queen 
who,  having  broken  faith  with  the  aged  King 
Conchubar  to  fly  with  her  young  lover  Naisi,  is 
enticed  back  to  the  King's  Court  by  promises  of 
forgiveness,  promises  that  merely  conceal  the 
blackest  treachery. 

Blake,  Keats.  Shelley,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are 
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among  the  subjects  treated  by  the  Rev.  Stopford 
A.  Brooke  in  his  volume  of  "  Studies  in  Poetry," 
which  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Duckworth. 

A  new  volume  of  "  The  Year's  Work  in  Classical 
Study,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Eouse,  was  brought  out 
last  month  by  Mr.  John  Murray.  Mr.  Rouse  is 
engaged  on  an  edition,  text  and  translation,  of  the 
poems,  ballads  and  stories  of  the  island  of  Cos 
(near  Halicarnassus)  taken  down  from  oral 
tradition  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Zarraftes  and  himself ;  and 
also  on  the  translation  of  an  important  Sanskrit 
work  of  the  Northern  Buddhist  School,  "Ciksa- 
samuccaya,"  begun  by  the  late  Professor  Bendall 
and  himself  together,  and  since  the  former's  death 
continued  by  Mr.  Rouse. 

"  A  New  System  of  Geology,"  by  Mary  Salter, 
has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
The  book,  which  is  Miss  Sailer's  life-work,  contains 
archaeological  proof's  of  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  water  and  fire.  Among  the  six  dis- 
coveries that  form  the  foundation  of  the  work  are  : 
"  Sand  was  formed  as  sand  and  deposited  on  the 
earth  during  the  dispersion  of  chaos,"  and  "  The 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  universe  is  to  be 
read  on  the  two  stones  known  as  H.  V.  and  J.  III. 
They  are  the  Siriadic  pillars  and  contain  the  lore 
of  the  ancients,  including  Bible  history."  Draw- 
ings of  the  inscriptions  on  these  Siriadic  pillars  are 
included,  as  well  as  several  other  illustrations  from 
photographs. 

Miss  Lilian  E.  Bland  contributed  "  The  Man  on 
the  Grey "  to  the  December  number  of  Forests 
Sportiny  Notes  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell  delivered  a  lecture  entitled 
"Jean  Ingelow,  Poet  and  Thinker  ;  as  I  knew 
her,"  on  December  9,  before  the  Literary  Society  of 
the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Clapham  Road. 
Among  other  characteristics  of  the  poet,  the  lecturer 
dwelt  on  her  interest  in  international  peace, 
and  her  admiration  for  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"The  Selected  Works  of  Francis  Thompson,"  a 
representative  volume  of  the  work  of  the  late  poet, 
is  now  in  the  press  and  will  shortly  be  published. 
"The  Hound  of  Heaven"  has  been  issued  in 
separate  form  by  Messrs.  Burns  and  Gates. 

"  The  Log  of  a  Liner,"  by  W.  Harold  Thomson, 
is  published  this  month.  The  action  of  the  story 
takes  place  aboard  a  liner  during  a  voyage  from 
London  to  Sydney  (via  the  Suez  Canal),  and  while 
the  novel  is  primarily  a  humorous  one,  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  description  is  necessarily  given. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Drane  is  bringing  it  out. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  "  Memorials  of  Old 
Norfolk,"  edited  by  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  M.A., 
Litt.p.,  Vicar  of  East  and  West  Rudham,  Norfolk, 
is  being  published  by  Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons. 
The  work,  which  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 


the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  has  been  made 
as  comprehensive  as  possible,  many  well-known 
writers  contributing  to  it.  The  editor  himself 
has  written  the  general  historical  notice  of  the 
county,  and  the  sketch  of  those  worthies  who 
have  contributed  to  its  fame  in  war  by  land  and 
sea,  in  art,  and  in  literature  ;  he  has  also  contri- 
buted articles  on  Castleacre,  famous  for  its  Anglian 
"burh,"  Norman  castle,  and  Cluniac  monastery, 
and  oa  the  Norman  fonts  of  Norfolk  ;  while 
Miss  Longe  has  a  chapter  on  "  The  Pastons 
and  their  Homes."  The  volume  is  being  published 
by  subscription,  in  a  limited  edition,  at  the  price  of 
10s.  Gd.  net;  after  publication  the  few  surplus  copies 
will  be  sold  at  15s.  net. 

On  November  25,  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw's 
history,  "  Caasar  and  Cleopatra,"  the  second  of  his 
"  Three  Plays  for  Puritans,"  was  produced  at  the 
Savoy  theatre.  The  play,  which  has  had  a  long 
run  in  America,  was  presented  in  four  acts,  the 
published  third  act  being  omitted  in  order  to  bring 
the  whole  within  the  limits  of  time  imposed  by  stage 
conditions.  It  may  be  described  as  a  play  without 
a  lover;  the  delineation  of  the  author's  conception 
of  his  characters'  characters  stands  up  out  of  the 
flowing  turmoil  of  historical  incident  and  is  the 
chief  business.  The  principal  rtoles  were  sustained 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watson, 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  Mr.  Percy  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Langley  and  Master  Philip  Tonge. 

Mr.  Martin  Harvey  produced  "  The  Conspiracy," 
a  one-act  play  by  Robert  Barr  and  Sidney  Lewis- 
Ransom,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  early  in 
November.  The  play  will  this  year  be  staged  in 
London. 

"  The  Unicorn  from  the  Stars,"  by  Lady  Gregory 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  was  performed  at  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  Dublin,  on  November  23.  The  hero  is 
ayonth,  dreamy  yet  impulsive,  who  discovers  that 
action,  however  brave  and  worthy,  is  as  nothing, 
and  that  "  it  is  the  soul  only  that  matters."  He 
is  killed  in  the  end  by  a  stray  bullet.  Mr.  Frank 
Fay  and  Mr.  Vaughan  sustained  the  principal 
characters. 

M.  Malin's  "Medor,"  adapted  by  Eva  Anstruther, 
was  produced  early  in  December  at  the  Playhouse 
under  the  title  of  "  Fido."  Fido,  a  meek,  hen- 
pecked husband,  brings  home  to  dinner  an  old 
friend  who  used  to  bully  him  at  school.  The 
friend  resumes  his  old  position  of  bully,  and  Fido, 
crushed  and  helpless,  looks  on  while  the  usurper 
makes  love  to  his  wife.  Finally,  the  latent  spirit 
of  manhood  asserts  itself,  the  bully  is  routed  and 
the  erring  wife  brought  to  heel.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
and  Miss  Winifred  Emery  appeared  respectively  as 
Fido  and  his  wife. 

"  Peter  Pan,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  was  revived  for 
the  fourth  time  on  December  16,  at  the  Duke  of 
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York's  Theatre.  Miss  Pauline  Chase  again  appeared 
as  Peter,  while  two  new  players,  Mr.  Harwood  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Mai  thews,  sustained  the  parts  of  Captain 
Hook  and  Mr.  Darling  respectively.  The  cast  also 
included  Miss  Sybil  Carlisle,  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan, 
Mr.  George  Shelton,  Master  George  Hersee  and 
Master  Herbert  Hollom. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


WITH  regard  to  the  commission  for  reforming 
the  legislation  of  literary  property  :  the 
question  is  of  special  interest  just  now  in 
France,  as  Alfred  de  Mtisset's  term  of  copyright 
has  recently  expired,  and  in  a  short  time  the  works 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Eugene  Sue  will  be  public 
property. 

In  a  long  report  to  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  M.  Briand,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  put  the  matter  very  clearly. 
M.  Fallieres  replied  to  this  report  by  issuing  the 
necessary  decree,  and  a  commission  of  about  seventy 
members  is  now  considering  the  point  under 
discussion. 

The  committee  of  the  Society  des  Gens  de  Lettres 
has  awarded  its  annual  prize  of  3,000  francs  to 
Mme.  Jeanne  Marni.  Among  the  other  prizes 
attributed  are  1,000  francs  to  Mme.  Georges  de 
Peyrebrune,  and  500  irancs  to  Jean  Bertheroy. 
M."  Ernest  Gay  has  also  been  awarded  1,000  francs 
for  his  book  "  La  Boheme  a  vol  d'oiseau." 

Madame  Daniel  Lesueur  made  an  admirable 
speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Societe^  des  Gens  de 
Lettres  after  her  election  as  a  member  of  the 
committee.  This  is  the  first  time  a  woman  has 
been  invited  to  join  this  committee  in  France. 

The  annual  prize  of  5,000  francs,  awarded  by 
the  Goncourt  Academy,  has  this  year  fallen  to 
M.  Emile  Moselly  for  his  volume  entitled  "  Terres 
Lorraines."  This  author  has  also  published  a 
volume  of  short  stories,  entitled  "  Jean-des-Brebis 
ou  Le  Livre  de  la  Misere." 

The  prize  given  annually  by  "  La  Vie  Heurense  " 
has  been  awarded  this  year  to  Mme.  Colette  Yver, 
for  her  book  "  Princesses  de  Science." 

Among  recent  publications  are  the  following 
volumes  :  "  Le  Ble  qui  leve,"  by  Rene  Bazin ; 
"  Mysterieux  dessein,"  by  Mary  Floran  ;  "  L'Ami 
des  Montagues,"  by  Jean  Rameau  ;  and  "  La  jeune 
fille  de  la  mer,"  by  Rene1  de  Saint  Cheron. 

An  important  book  has  just  been  published, 
devoted  entirely  to  "L'Institut  de  France."  Its 
authors  are  the  secretaries  of  the  five  Academies: 
M.  Caston  Boissier,  M.  Georges  Perrot,  M.  Gaston 
Darbonx,  M.  Henry  Roujon,  and  M.  Georges  Picot. 

A  curious  and  interesting  volume  has  just  been 
published  by  M.  Franklin,  entitled  "  La  Civilite, 


1'etiquette,  la  mode,  le  bon  ton  du  treizie'me  au 
dix-neuvieTne  siecle." 

"  Ma  Double  Vie  "  is  the  title  of  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  memoirs  recently  published.  It  is  an 
account  of  the  life  of  the  great  actress  from  her 
earliest  childhood,  and  shows  her  in  the  various 
phases  of  her  career.  Her  personality  is  manifested 
at  a  very  early  age.  Her  determination,  her  inde- 
pendence, and  her  prompt  decision  carry  her 
through  all  her  difficulties.  She  is  frank  and  candid 
in  the  extreme,  and  there  is  a  great  charm  in  her 
picturesque  way  of  describing  the  events  of  her 
life.  Her  early  life,  her  training,  or  rather  want  of 
training,  and  the  tragic  events  in  her  existence 
must  no  doubt  have  helped  to  make  of  her  the 
impressionable  artist  we  all  know.  The  book  is 
translated  into  various  languages,  and  seems  likely 
to  have  huge  success. 

The  new  volume  by  M.  Leon  Denis  is  "  Probleme 
de  1'Etre  et  de  la  Destined."  It  is  written  with 
the  same  sincerity  as  his  former  book  "  Apres  la 
mort  "  which  appeared  some  time  ago. 

"  Le  Diable  en  cellule  ;  journal  intime  d'une 
convertie "  is  the  title  of  the  curious  book  by 
Comte  de  Larmandie.  It  is  written  in  a  simple 
but  dramatic  style,  and  convent  life  is  admirably 
described. 

"  Le  Reveil "  is  the  title  of  another  roman  a 
these  de  M.  Leon  Bertautraut,  and  this  time  the 
subject  of  the  book  is  patriotism.  Like  all  his 
other  novels,  the  one  before  us  is  thoroughly 
sincere,  the  characters  are  living  and  the  situations 
very  probable. 

"  Le  Roman  de  la  vingtieme  annee "  by  M. 
Jacques  des  Gachons  is  also  a  novel  well  worth 
reading. 

"  Croisieres  en  Adriatiqne  et  Mediterranee,"  by 
Comtesse  de  la  Rochecantin,  with  a  preface  by 
Guglielmo  Ferrero,  is  a  volume  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  photographs. 

"  With  your  pen  and  with  your  photographs," 
says  M.  Ferrero  to  the  author,  "you  have  helped 
me  to  make  an  ideal  excursion  across  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean.  You  have  described  the 
scenery,  and  although  yon  have  only  touched  lightly 
on  politics,  there  are  observations  and  information 
in  your  volume  which  will  be  useful  to  those 
concerned  about  the  future  of  this  sea,  about  the 
quarrels  of  the  nations  to  whom  it  should  belong, 
and  about  the  secret  projects  of  domination  now 
being  elaborated  in  the  north  of  Europe." 

The  translation  of  the  "  Correspondence  of 
Queen  Victoria"  has  been  made  by  M.  Jacques 
Bardoux,  and  the  volume  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Hachetle. 

"  itois  et  Reines  que  j'ai  connus  "  is  the  title  of 
the  translation  of  Mile.  Helene  Vacaresco's  volume, 
which  appeared  first  in  English. 
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In  La  Revue  of  December  1st  there  is  a  curious 
article  entitled  "La  Vie  Intime  du  Tzar,"  and  an 
interesting  paper  on  "  L' Architecture  de  demain  " 
by  Frantz  Jourdain. 

In  La  Revm  Hebdomadaire  there  is  an  article 
by  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  entitled  "  L'Europe  qui 
nait." 

La  Revue  of  December  loth  publishes  some 
letters  from  Victor  Hugo  to  his  friends  which  are 
of  great  interest. 

La  Revue  de  Paris  contains  a  study  by  M.  Henry 
Leyret  of  La  Jeunesse  de  Waldeck- Rousseau. 

Among  the  recent  new  plays  are  the  following  : 
"  Samson,"  by  M.  Henry  Bernstein,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Renaissance,  "  Son  Pere,"  by  MM. 
Albert  Guinon  and  Bonchind  at  the  Odeon ; 
"  L'Eventail,"  by  MM.  Robert  de  Flers  and  Gaston 
de  Caillavet  at  the  Gymnase;  and  "  Apres  le 
Pardon,"  by  Mme.  Mathilde  Serao  and  M.  Pierre 
Decourcelle  at  tlie  Theatre  Rejane.  Madame  Sada 
Yaceo  and  M.  Kawakami,  the  celebrated  Japanese 
actors,  have  been  giving  a  series  of  performances 
at  Madame  Rejane's  theatre. 

ALTS  HALLARD. 

"  Le  B16"  qui  leve  "  (Calmann  Levy). 

"  Mysterieux  dessein  "  (Calmann  Levy). 

'H/Ami  des  Montagnes  "  (OllendorfE). 

"La  jeune  fille  de  la  mer  "  (Stock). 

"Probleme  de  1'Etre  et  de  la  Destinoe"  (Leymarie). 


SPANISH   NOTES. 


ENRIQUE  LLURIA  has  now  taken  his  place 
as  a  scientific  philosopher  on   the  platform 
of     Spanish    literature,    and    his    works, 
"  Hurnanidad  del  Porvenir"  ("  The  Humanity  of 
the  Future  ")  and  "  Evolucion  super-organica  "  are 
certainly  worthy  of  study,  for  they  open  fresh  fields 
of  thought  even  to  those  who  cannot  fully  accept 
his  views. 

Dr.  Santiago  Ramon  Y.  Cajal,  the  renowned 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  science  last  year, 
writes  the  introduction  to  the  work  entitled 
"Super-Organic  Evolution,"  and  the  illustrious 
writer  points  to  the  interest  which  is  afforded 
by  Lluria's  study  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
evolution  of  man  considered  in  its  relations  with 
society  and  the  State.  He  shows  that  this  book 
on  super-organic  evolution  opens  up  a  fresh  vista  of 
life  by  the  able  way  it  seeks  to  obtain  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  forces  of  the  individual  and  Nature  by 
their  collective  encouragement  and  administration  ; 
it  is  this  Capitol  derivative  from  Nature  which 
ought  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  to  the  well 
being  of  the  community  at  large.  Enrique  Lluria 


himself  speaks  of  his  work  as  mere  "Notes,"  but 
an  abstruse  study,  seconded  by  clever  pen-and-ink 
sketches  illustrative  of  his  scientific  statements, 
certainly  deserves  a  high  rank  in  literature 
especially  when  the  doctor's  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Comte,  etc.,  is 
followed  by  further  conclusions  from  the  evolution 
of  science.  For  Lluria  does  not  content  himself 
with  deep  dissertations  on  such  interesting  subjects 
as  the  genesis  of  the  nervous  system,  heredity, 
natural,  artificial  and  physical  selection,  but  he 
shows  that  they  are  all  in  the  rhythmic  order 
which  constitutes  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
"The  Humanity  of  the  Future"  is  a  presentment 
of  Dr.  Lluria's  ideal  of  society  "  when  the  super- 
organic  will  rank  with  the  organic  in  life,  and  the 
relation  of  humanity  will  be  seen  to  have  the  same 
importance  in  the  super-organic  world  as  the 
physical  in  the  organic,  as  they  are  on  parallel 
lines."  Dr.  Lluria  shows  that  the  same  laws 
rule  over  all,  and  it  is  the  negligence  of  these  laws 
with  regard  to  humanity  which  causes  so  much 
misery  in  the  world,  whilst  their  observance  in  the 
human  race  would  result  in  universal  well-being. 
Carlos  Malato  writes  the  epilogue  to  this  study  of 
Enrique  Lluria,  and  he  gives  high  praise  to  the 
work  when  he  says  that  "  never  before  have  the 
irrefutable  facts  of  positive  science  appeared 
in  such  close  and  happy  conjunction  with  ideal 
speculations  in  the  wide  horizons  of  the  progress." 
The  same  writer  refers  to  Lluria's  "Evolucion 
super-organiea  "  as  a  magnificent  transcendental 
book  which,  whilst  connecting  the  works  of  such 
eminent  biologists  as  Lamarck,  Darwin,  and 
Haeckel  to  those  of  great  thinkers  like  Herbert 
Spencer,  proclaims  in  the  name  of  the  law  of 
evolution  which  governs  all  beings,  the  fall  of  the 
capitalism  of  individuals,  and  the  advent  of  the 
socialism  of  Nature  by  means  of  emancipated 
humanity.  Metaphysics  has  a  wide  circle  of 
readers  in  Spain,  and  as  Miguel  de  Unamuno  is 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  this  school,  a  new 
work  from  his  pen  is  always  hailed  with  pleasure. 
"  Paz  en  Guerra"  ("  Peace  in  War  ")  is  an  historical 
novel  of  the  last  civil  Carlist  war,  1872 — 1876, 
and  descriptions  like  that  of  the  bombardment  of 
Bilbao  show  that  Qnamuno  is  an  historian  and 
novelist  as  well  as  a  metaphysician,  whilst,  his  work 
"  De  la  Ensenanza  superior  en  E-ipana  "  (or  The 
Higher  Education  in  Spain)  prove  him  to  be  a 
practical  writer.  But  the  last  work  called  "  Vida 
de  D.  Quijote  y  Sancho  "("  The  Life  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho")  is  of  especial  interest  to 
the  admirers  of  Unamuno's  metaphysical  line  of 
thought,  for  in  his  discourses  on  each  episode  of 
the  classic  work  the  author  shows  that  the  courses 
of  Don  Quixote  which  seem  strange  and  incon- 
sequent to  chose  who  live  merely  according  to 
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conventional  lines,  all  have  their  ideal  meaning, 
and  they  are  strictly  in  the  line  of  reason  if  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  symbolism  as  the  sallies  of 
a  simple,  generous  soul.  The  laughter  which  met 
Quixote's  efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  the  flighty 
damsels  signifies,  says  the  writer,  the  sneer  of  the 
world,  which  always  seeks  to  chill  the  warm  impulse 
of  an  unsophisticated  spirit. 

Unamuno's  article  in  Galicia,  the  review  of  the 
region  of  that  name,  shows  his  admiration  for  its 
natural  beauties  ;  and  the  same  periodical  publishes 
a  charming  little  comedietta  by  Victoriano  Garcia 
Marti  under  the  title  of  "  Revelacion."  This 
comedietta,  which  can  be  classified  as  a  duet,  a  duet 
of  two  souls  which  have  learnt  the  great  secret  of 
the  universe,  takes  place  in  a  setting  described  with 
poetic  feeling,  and  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
author  voiced  in  the  dissertation  on  reflective  love,  as 
distinctive  from  spontaneous  emotion,  is  soon  swept 
into  a  triumphant  expression  of  joy  when  the  wife 
tells  the  young  husband  the  secret  which  she 
thought  science  would  have  revealed  to  him.  It  is 
in  this  union  of  Hope  as  the  offspring  of  Love  that 
Garcia  Marti  strikes  a  true  note  in  life's  symphony. 
One  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  piece  will  be  published 
in  a  collection  of  short  works  from  the  pen  of  the 
same  author  under  the  title  of  "  Apuntes  de  mi 
Cartera  "  ("  Notes  from  my  Pocket  book  "),  with  a 
prologue  from  the  well-known  playwright  "  Don 
Manuel  Linares  Rivas." 

Now  that  Feminism  is  making  its  way  in  Spain 
it  is  interesting  to  read  the  ideas  of  Vincent  Bosch, 
a  cleric,  on  the  subject.  He  starts  with  the  admis- 
sion that  there  are  women  who  deserve  to  be  men, 
and  men  who  deserve  to  be  women,  and  that  there 
are  women  who  have  the  talent  and  intellectual 
force  of  men  and  there  are  men  who  are  weaker 
and  have  less  intellectual  power  than  women. 
Woman  is  one  half  of  the  human  race  and  man  the 
other  half.  If  men  were  all-sufficient,  the  creation 
of  humanity  would  have  stopped  at  Adam,  and  Eve 
would  not  have  been  made.  But  with  all  this  and 
with  the  claim  which  he  presses  on  behalf  of  woman 
for  a  wide  and  solid  education,  the  cleric  is  opposed 
to  the  suffrage  for  women. 

RACHEL  CHALLICE. 


SCANDINAVIAN   NOTES. 


THE  literary  event  of  the  autumn  has  been  the 
publication  of   a  long-lost   MS.  by  Ibsen, 
which  disappeared  many  years  ago  in  Rome, 
when  the  poet  lived  there  in  the  sixties.     It  came 
to  light  a  few  years  ago  and  has  now  been  edited 
by  Professor  Karl  Liirsen  of  Copenhagen. 

The  MS.  is  an  epic  study  of  the  same  subject 


which  Ibsen  a  few  years  later  on  made  into  the 
dramatic  poem  "  Brand." 

The  great  Dano-Norwegian  Encyclopaedia, 
"  Siilmonsen's  Lexicon,"  a  work  of  some  twenty 
volumes,  was  recently  completed  after  having  been 
commenced  in  1894,  the  editor  being  Captain 
Blangstrup,  the  historian,  and  the  publishers 
Messrs.  Salmonsen  of  Copenhagen. 

A  unique  jubilee  was  celebrated  recently  by  the 
veteran  Danish  artist  Lorenz  Frolich,  at  one  time 
well  known  as  an  illustrator  of  English  and 
French  children's  books.  He  exhibited  his  first 
sketches  at  the  Copenhagen  Academy  in  1837. 
The  artist  is  still  actively  employed  sketching  and 
superintending  some  gobelin  weaving  of  his 
historical  paintings  intended  for  the  new  Copen- 
hagen Town  Hall. 

The  letters  of  Alexander  Kielland  have  recently 
been  published  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  one  of 
his  sons. 

Bjornson  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  on 
the  8th  of  December,  while  staying  in  Rome. 

A  selection  of  G.  B.  Shaw's  plays  have  appeared 
in  a  Danish  translation  in  two  volumes  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Borup. 

One  of  the  leading  Norwegian  actors,  Henrik 
Klansen,  the  original  Per  Gyut  on  the  stage,  died 
recently  after  a  long  illness. 

The  leading  lady  of  the  Copenhagen  Theatre 
Royal,  Fra  Betty  Hennings,  so  well  known  through 
her  impersonations  of  Ibsen  characters,  viz.,  the 
original  Nora  and  Hedvig,  intends  retiring  from 
the  stage  in  1908. 

W.  R.  PRIOR. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 


A  NYTHING  like  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
J\_  literary  output  of  the  year  that  will  have 
passed  when  the  present  number  of  The 
Author  appears  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  the  time 
of  writing.  An  additional  complication  this  season 
is  the  financial  dislocation,  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  made  itself  felt  in  the  book  market.  The 
extent  of  the  evil  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to 
form  a  judgment  of  later.  At  present  we  have  a 
general  impression  that  1907  has  not  been  a  highly 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  American 
literature. 

The  year,  however,  has  been  marked  by  one 
outstanding  feature,  the  publication  of  a  new 
volume  in  Dr.  Furness's  "  Variorum  Shakespeare." 
The  latest  predecessor  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra" 
was  "Love's  Labour  Lost," issued  in  1904. 

Another  book  whose  appeal  reaches  beyond  the 
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American  world  has  been  Barrett  Wendell's  "  The 
France  of  To-day,"  in  which  the  first  American 
professor  appointed  to  a  lecturership  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  summed  up  his  experiences. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Eversley  edition 
of  Franklin,  edited  by  Professor  Albert  H.  Smyth, 
for  the  Macmillan  Company.  This  "  Life  and 
Writings,"  the  first  complete  edition  of  an  American 
classic,  is  the  result  of  arduous  research  in  two 
continents. 

A  real  contribution  to  world-scholarship  which 
has  recently  come  from  America  is  "  Life  in  the 
Homeric  Age,''  the  work  of  Professor  Thomas  Day 
Seymour,  of  Yale,  also  issued  by  the  same  house. 

Dr.  Lea  has  completed,  by  the  issue  of  his  fourth 
volume,  his  great  "  History  of  the  Inquisition," 
and  a  new  edition  has  appeared  of  his  "  Historical 
Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian 
Church." 

Meanwhile  workers  in  the  field  of  our  own  his- 
tory have  been  laudably  industrious.  Several  new 
volumes  have  been  added  to  Dr.  Hart's  history  from 
original  sources  of  the  American  nation,  "  Recon- 
struction," having  been  undertaken  by  Professor 
William  A.  Dunning  ;  "  National  Development," 
by  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  ;  "  National  Problems,"  by 
Davis  R.  Dewey ;  "  America  as  a  World-Power," 
by  John  H.  Latane  ;  whilst  the  writer  himself  treats 
of  "  National  Ideals  Historically  Traced." 

The  third  of  the  promised  fifteen  volumes  of 
Dr.  Avery's  "  History  "(Cleveland  :  Burrows  Co.), 
is  concerned  with  the  so-called  "  neglected  period 
of  American  history,"  viz.,  that  between  the  English 
Restoration  and  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It  is  of  value  chiefly  for  its  illustrations,  which  are 
both  numerous  and  interesting. 

Two  new  volumes  have  also  been  added  to 
Franklin  Jameson's  "  Original  Narratives,"  in  the 
shape  of  "Narratives  of  Early  Virginia"  (edited  by 
President  G.  Tyler),  and  "  Bradford's  History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation,"  edited  by  W.  T.  Davis. 

The  second  volume  of  Edward  Channing's 
"  History  "  covers  the  same  period  as  the  third  of 
Dr.  Avery. 

The  publication  of  Sydney  G.  Fisher's  "  Struggle 
for  American  Independence  "  has  been  postponed 
until  the  early  spring.  This  book  should  challenge 
comparison  with  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  work  on 
the  same  subject ;  but  Professor  Justin  Smith's 
"  Our  Struggle  for  the  Fourteenth  Colony,"  a 
scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  highly  readable 
account  of  the  attempt  of  the  American  revolu- 
tionists to  enlist  Canada  in  their  cause,  stands  by 
itself.  Messrs.  Putnam  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  everything  but  the  format  of  the  two  volumes 
which  comprise  the  last-mentioned  work.  They 
are  terribly  weighty  in  the  hand. 

Probably  the  most  important  American  biography 


of  the  year  is  the  "  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz," 
unless  it  were  Godkin's  "  Life  and  Letters,"  which 
we  noticed  in  our  last  Notes.  This  work,  which 
has  been  appearing  in  McClure's  Magazine,  touches 
the  national  life  at  many  points,  and  embodies 
much  unpublished  material.  We  may  have  more 
to  say  of  it  later. 

The  author  of  the  "  Autobiography  of  Oliver 
Otis  Howard"  is  no  ordinary  man,  and  he  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  led  the  left  wing  of  the  Federal  forces 
at  Gettysburg,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  west, 
under  Grant  and  Sherman,  being  in  forty-seven 
important  actions  altogether.  He  was  a  protege  of 
Elaine's,  and  gives  a  remarkable  portrait  of  him. 
He  did  important  work  among  the  Indians  of  the 
North-west  and  as  superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  The  work  is  remarkable 
both  for  memory  and  modesty. 

West  Point  just  referred  to  has  found  a  highly 
sympathetic  historian  in  Morris  Schaff,  whose 
"  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point,"  if  not  biography, 
is  reminiscent  of  it. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley's  book  on  John  Harvard, 
though  generally  approved,  has  been  criticised  on 
this  side  for  its  inadequate  recognition  of  the 
pioneer  work  of  Henry  Fitzgilbert  Walters  on 
the  subject. 

Owen  Wister  has  deserted  his  own  field  for  a 
time,  but  to  very  good  purpose,  for  his  "  Seven 
Ages  of  Washington "  is  a  charming  as  well  as 
carefully-studied  piece  of  portraiture. 

James  Morgan's  life  of  the  indispensable 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  vivacious  bit  of  work  ; 
and  harking  back  again  to  the  past,  "  The  True 
Patrick  Henry,"  by  George  Morgan,  is  a  genuine 
contribution  to  historical  biography  and  seems 
likely  to  be  a  definitive  work. 

Myrtle  Reed's  contribution,  "  The  Love  Affairs 
of  Literary  Men  "  is,  of  course,  but  a  compilation, 
but  one  that  will  in  all  probability  attract  many 
readers. 

Henry  S.  Haines's  "  Railway  Corporations  as 
Public  Servants  "  deals  searchingly  with  a  subject 
which  is  likely  to  occupy  public  attention  for  many 
years,  and  Professor  Brander  Matthews's  essays, 
"  Inquiries  and  Opinions,"  though  touching  upon 
very  different  themes,  are  of  equally  permanent 
interest. 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  scored  another  great  success 
with  "  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  "  ;  Marion  Crawford 
has  added  to  his  laurels  with  "  Arethusa,"  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  not  disappointed  her 
readers  with  her  latest  novel,  "  The  Shuttle." 
New  books  by  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
figured  among  the  fall  announcements,  but  have 
not,  we  believe,  yet  seen  the  light.  One  must, 
meanwhile,  be  content  with  Jack  London's 
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adventures  on  "  The  Road,"  and  the  new  Susan 
Clegg  book. 

A  rather  remarkable  study  of  anti-Semitism, 
though  having  no  great  literary  value,  is  "  The 
Mediator,"  by  Edmond  A.  Steiner.  Fiction 
generally  seems  to  be  rather  dull  just  now. 

Poetry  has  never  flourished  very  luxuriant  in 
the  Western  world,  though  Walt  Whitman  is 
now  such  a  popular  heroin  some  directions. 

The  Whittier  centenary  went  off  very  quietly  ; 
such  a  man  makes  little  appeal  to  our  Imperialist 
instincts. 

Unpublished  letters  of  Longfellow  continue  to 
make  their  appearance,  but  seem  to  us  to  present 
little  that  is  of  interest. 

But  some  few  are  sanguine  enough  to  see  signs 
of  poetic  birth,  and  point  in  confirmation  of  their 
expectations  to  new  volumes  of  Joaquin  Miller, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  and  James  Whitcombe 
Riley  ;  to  the  rising  lights  Arthur  Colton  and 
Arthur  Stringer ;  to  the  posthumous  work  of  Hovey ; 
yea,  to  an  American  edition  of  Alfred  Noyes,  the 
British  epic  star !  Mr.  Bryce  must  ask  no  more 
questions  on  penalty  of  losing  for  ever  his  long- 
enjoyed  popularity  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

The  author  of  "  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth  "  and 
"Three  Weeks"  has  been  here  with  a  view  to 
quarry.  She  is  said  to  have  expressed  an  equal 
admiration  of  Jack  London,  Owen  Wister,  Robert 
Chambers  and  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York." 

The  autobiography  left  by  the  sculptor,  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  is  being  prepared  for  publication 
by  his  son. 

There  is  soon  to  be  a  Tauchnitz  "  Manual  of 
American  Literature,"  the  prospective  author  being 
Mr.  Theodore  Stanton. 

A  copyright  treaty  between  Austria  and  the 
United  States  was  signed  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn. 

The  death  of  Richard  Mansfield  was  a  perceptible 
loss  to  American  culture.  Though  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  he  had  become  thoroughly  acclimatised. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Holmes,  who  died  in  Brockport, 
New  York,  on  October  6,  had  been  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  novels,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in 
1 905.  A  generation  ago  she  is  stated  to  have  been 
among  the  most  popular  American  novelists. 
"  Tempest  and  Sunshine  "  (1854)  was  her  first  book. 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  PLAYS. 


censor  to  license  Mr.  Edward  Garnett's  "  The 
Breaking  Point,"  which  was  published  in  book  form 
by  Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.,  and  was  accentuated 
by  the  further  refusal  to  license  Mr.  H.  Granville 
Barker's  play  "  Waste." 

This  action  of  the  censor  roused  the  literary  pro- 
fession, and  seventy-one  leading  authors  and  play- 
wrights formed  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
protest  against  the  censorship.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  approached,  and  consented  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion upon  the  matter,  and  the  following  letter, 
signed  by  the  committee,  was  published  in  the 
Times  and  other  papers,  on  October  29  : — 

SIR, — The  Prime  Minister  has  consented  to  receive  during 
next  month  a  deputation  from  the  following  dramatic 
authors  on  the  subject  of  the  censorship  of  plays.  In  the 
meanwhile  may  these  authors,  through  your  columns,  enter 
a  formal  protest  against  this  office,  which  was  instituted 
for  political,  and  not  for  the  so-called  moral  ends,  to  which 
it  is  perverted— an  office  autocratic  in  procedure  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  common  justice 
and  to  common  sense? 

They  protest  against  the  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  official — who  judges  without  a  public  hearing,  and 
against  whose  dictum  there  is  no  appeal — to  cast  a  slur  on 
the  good  name  and  destroy  the  means  of  livelihood  of  any 
member  of  an  honourable  calling. 

They  assert  that  the  censorship  has  not  been  exercised  in 
the  interests  of  morality,  but  has  tended  to  lower  the 
dramatic  tone  by  appearing  to  relieve  the  public  of  the 
duty  of  moral  judgment. 

They  ask  to  be  freed  from  the  menace  hanging  over  every 
dramatist  of  having  his  work  and  the  proceeds  of  his  work 
destroyed  at  a  pen's  stroke  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  a 
single  official,  neither  responsible  to  Parliament  nor 
amenable  to  law. 

They  ask  that  their  art  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
everv  other  art. 

They  ask  that  they  themselves  be  placed  in  the  position 
enjoyed  under  the  law  by  every  other  citizen. 

To  these  ends  they  claim  that  the  licensing  of  plays 
shall  be  abolished.  The  public  is  already  sufficiently 
assured  against  managerial  misconduct  by  the  present 
yearly  licensing  of  theatres,  which  remains  untouched  by 
the  measure  of  justice  here  demanded. 


THE  question  of  the  censorship  of  plays  and 
the  present  crisis  must  be  of  interest  to  all 
dramatic  authors. 
The  crisis  commenced  with  the  refusal  of  the 
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The  Daily  Telegraph  threw  opeu  its  columns  to 
a  discussion  of  the  question,  and,  as  the  net  result 
of  voluminous  correspondence,  it  appeared  that 
the  large  majority  of  authors  and  dramatists  were 
against  the  censorship,  while  theatrical  managers 
as  a  whole  were  for  it,  preferring,  it  seemed,  the 
terrors  of  the  known  to  those  of  the  unknown. 

The  following  excerpts  from  letters  both  pro  and 
con.  addressed  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  will  indicate 
sufficiently  the  various  standpoints  of  opinion, 

FOE  CENSORSHIP. 

The  bulk  of  the  managers  are  safe.  They  are  honest 
men  who  believe  in  clean  work,  and  they  also  know  that 
the  public  do  not  require  neurotic,  pessimistic  productions, 
but  with  the  abolition  of  the  censor's  office  there  would 
surely  come  sundry  queer  plays,  efforts  to  please  a  clique 
only,  but  efforts  nevertheless  which  would  stain  our 
drama's  reputation.  .  .  .  With  the  censorship  abolished, 
and  any  trash  possible  until  the  police  step  in,  then  would 
commence  the  degradation  of  the  theatre.  The  censor 
must  not  die  I 

HAREY  J.  ROBINSON. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  censorship' 
and  it  is  therefore  better  to  have  it  crystallised  in  the 
present  mild  definite  form  of  an  examiner.  The  public, 
secure  that  it  is  being  protected,  will  then  swallow  all  the 
moral  medicine  the  examiner  allows  to  be  measured  out  to 
them.  What  is  needed  is  just  a  little  reform.  The 
examiner  should  deal  direct  with  the  author,  and  he  should 
hold  himself  open  to  argument. 

Louis  ZANGWILL. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  "public  can  express  their 
opinion  by  stopping  away  from  any  play,"  but  the  note  of 
warning  I  wish  to  sound  is  to  the  dramatic  authors,  viz.  : 
Your  play  may  never  reach  the  audience  for  their  judg- 
ment in  the  shape  you  intended.  No,  gentlemen.  Let  the 
censorship  be  arranged  as  thought  best,  and  let  the  power 
be  in  whatever  qualified  hands  may  be  decided  upon;  but 
for  your  own  sakes,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  don't  trust  to 
such  an  impracticable  and  broken  reed  as  (in  this  case) 
public  opinion  could  scarcely  fail  to  be.  What  occurs  in 
France  or  Germany  or  any  other  country  is  no  criterion. 
We  have  to  deal  with  London  as  we  find  it  to-day. 

J.  H.  BARNES. 

Whatever  be  the  historical  explanation  of  the  office,  its 
occupant  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  representative  of 
average  opinion.  Since  average  opinion  always  lays 
behind  cultured  opinion,  and  since  it  is  to  this  latter  alone 
that  art  in  its  highest  forms  appeals,  the  censorship  is 
necessarily  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  art.  .  .  .  Abolish 
the  censorship  by  all  means — if  you  can ;  but  it  is 


sufficiently  obvious  that  its  abolition  will  be  brought  about, 
if  at  all,  in  the  face  of,  and  not  with  the  aid  of,  public 
opinion. 

ARTHUR  T.  COLMAN. 

The  managers  do  not  require  the  removal  of  the  censor, 
because  they  prefer  to  deal  with  the  average  commonsense 
man  rather  than  the  policeman  in  plain  clothes.  They  do 
not  desire  to  exchange  Mr.  Redford  for  Mr.  Comstock. 
They  do  not  desire  to  abolish  a  system  whereby  they  are 
warned  in  advance  for  one  whereby  they  would  be  pulled 
up  after  they  had  spent  their  "  production  "  money,  with 
all  the  harass  of  police  prosecution,  a  closed  theatre, 
appeals,  and  a  multitude  of  other  annoyances. 

T.  MCDONALD  RENDLE. 

AGAINST  CENSORSHIP. 

Under  a  censorship  the  English  thsatre  has  no  chance  of 
coming  to  such  full  bloom  as  we  see  in  France.  The  mind 
of  the  people  is  unexpressed  in  it.  The  authorities  who 
maintain  the  censor  of  plays  in  his  office  appear  to  have 
lost  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  nature  of  our  public. 
An  immoral  play,  or  a  play  with  suggestions  of  indecency, 
would  have  a  poor  chance  of  weathering  a  night,  and 
managers  would  be  taught  a  profitable  lesson  in  their 
having  produced  it. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

The  question  of  the  censorship  of  plays  is  ...  merely  a 
part  of  a  much  wider  question — and  that  question  is  the 
old  recurring  one,  "  What  is  the  status  of  the  English 
drama  ? "  It  may  be  permissible,  perhaps,  to  ask  those 
who  are  careless,  or  wavering,  or  who  need  a  clue  in  this 
matter — it  may  be  well  to  ask  them  to  study  the  question 
of  the  censorship  in  the  light  of  the  following  questions  : 

(1)  What  would  be  the  present  state  of  English  literature 
if,  from  Chaucer  downward,  a  censor  had  applied  to  it  the 
limitations  which  are  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  English 
dramatists  to-day  ? 

(2)  Seeing  that  the  Bible  treats  all  the  questions  that 
can    possibly    come   within     the  scope    of   the    modern 
dramatist's  pen,  and  this  in  the  boldest,  plainest,  freest  way, 
and  seeing  that  the  Bible  has  been  constantly  in  the  hands 
of  English  men,  women  and  children,  what  pernicious  effect 
has  the  Bible  had  upon  English  character? 

(3)  Seeing  that  Shakespeare  also   has  handled   all  these 
subjects   with   the   utmost  plainness  and   freedom,    what 
pernicious  effect  has  Shakespeare  also  had  upon  playgoers 
and  upon  English  character. 

HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  despotic  office  guards  the  public's 
morals.  No  institution  serves  morality  that  so  offends  the 
moral  spirit  of  our  national  life  ;  no  process  can  be  justified 
that,  when  presented  clearly  to  the  eyes  of  each  individual 
citizen,  affronts  his  inner  sense  of  what  is  just  and  decent. 
It  has  been  said  that,  in  fact,  few  plays  are  stabbed  or 
mutilated.  That  is  nothing  to  the  point.  If  but  one  man 
were  hanged  in  England  without  trial,  would  there  not 
be  a  rising  in  the  land  ?  It  is  the  vicious  principle  that 
makes  this  form  of  censorship  offend.  It  is  its  un-English 
spirit. 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY. 

It  is  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  illogical  system  ;  it  entails 
a  mischievous  limitation  of  the  rights  of  dramatists  ;  it  is  a 
slur  upon  their  good  faith.  There  is  only  one  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  and  that  is  to  abolish  it  altogether,  and  to 
rely  upon  public  opinion  as  the  best  and  surest  means  of 
keeping  the  theatre  sound  and  healthy,  yet  unhampered  by 
restrictions  that  can  only  serve  to  paralyse  its  usefulness. 
SABAH  BEENHARDT  (reported). 

On  November  5  the  matter  came  oil  for  brief 
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discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  following  is  a  full  report  :— 

On  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls  Committee — 

AN  HON.  MEMBER  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee,  whether 
it  is  true  that  his  committee  has  been  approached 
with  a  view  to  undertaking  the  censorship  of  stage 
plays,  and  whether  the  chairman  is  fit  to  undertake 
the  duty  ? 

MR.  H.  J.  GREENWOOD  (St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  Chairman  of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee)  :  With  reference  to  our  undertaking 
the  censorship  of  stage  plays,  we  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  do  so,  but  I  feel  confident  we  should 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
hesitate  to  say — though  I  hope  so — that  we  should 
give  any  greater  satisfaction  to  the  writers  of  plays 
than  the  present  censor  lias  been  able  to  do. 

THE  HON.  "W.  R.  W.  PEEL,  Westminster  (Chair- 
man of  the  Parliamentary  Committee)  :  Arising 
out  of  that  answer,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
the  chairman  does  not  think,  if  the  present  censor 
is  abolished,  there  is  every  possibility  that  those 
delicate  duties  will  devolve  upon  himself  in  his 
committee  ? 

MR.  H.  J.  GREENWOOD  :  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  that,  but  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  we 
should,  no  doubt,  do  the  work. 

At  the  O.P.  Club  dinner,  on  November  16, 
Mr.  L.  A.  Atherley  Jones,  K.C.,  M.P.,  the  new 
president,  remarked,  in  proposing  "  The  Drama," 
that  the  existence  of  the  censorship  was  an  insult  to 
dramatic  authors,  and  in  his  opinion  seriously 
interfered  with  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the  stage. 
Mr.  William  J.  Locke,  in  reply,  while  refusing  to 
give  any  definite  opinion  on  the  subject,  urged 
partisans  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  to  be 
reasonable,  adding  that  the  drama  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Decalogue. 

On  December  8,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Playgoers' 
Club,  Mr.  Edward  Garnett  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Censorship  and  the  Public,"  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  official  condemnation  of  "  The 
Breaking  Poini^"  and  the  general  stupidity  of  the 
public  in  matters  of  dramatic  art.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  Mr.  Egbert  Ross  expressed 
his  opinion  that  Mr.  Redford  waS-,n°t  qualified  for 
his  office.  The  President,  Mr.  Marshal1  -Hall,  K.C., 
in  summing  up,  believed  that  a  Court  pf  Appeal 
would  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  reception  of  the  deputation,  under  ^'ie 
leadership  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  by  the  Prih16 
Minister  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  November  19, 
but  owing  to  the  regrettable  illness  of  Sir  Henrv 
Campbell-Bannerman  the  reception  was  unayo'1™" 
ably  postponed  and  a  fresh  date  has  not  yet  1 jeen 
decided  upon. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  is  further  com- 
plicated owing  to  the  various  standpoints  assumed 
by  the  three  parties  interested.  The  authors — the 
conclusions  they  come  to  are  not  unanimous — argue 
from  the  point  of  art,  the  managers  from  that  of 
finance,  and  the  public  from  the  point  of  its  spot- 
less virtue.  Mr.  Redford,  having  shown  forth  his 
natural  mortality  by  falling,  like  rain,  on  the  just 
and  unjust  alike,  discreetly  holds  his  peace.  And 
so  for  the  present  the  matter  rests. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OP  BOOKS. 


HERE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  :— 

I.  Selling  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  be 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A    Profit-sharing    Agreement    (a    bad    form    of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments. Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The  Author. 

IV.  A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)   Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 

NE  VER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 

2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

(a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(*.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  grass  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(0.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (i.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

I.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.     It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign    performing   rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.    The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from   literary  copyright.     A   manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.     They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements    for    collaboration    should    be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

II.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of   producers    of    books    and    dramatic 
authors.     It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from    the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.    The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


1, 


EVKRY  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Ilemember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,   with  a  copy  of    the   book  represented.      The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.      The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 


4.  Before   signing    any  agreement  whatever, 

the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 


send 


5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are    reaping    no    benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you   are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.    The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.    The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and   to   give 
advice  concerning  publishers.     (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.    (3)  To  keep 
agreements.     (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.    Fuller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to    stamp  agreements.      This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.    The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  ;  so 
do  some  publishers.     Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  fid.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.     The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.     The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  Ihen  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


THE   READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBBUS   will   greatly  assist    the  Society   in   this 
branch   of   its  work  by  informing  young   writers 
of  its  existence.     Their   MSS.  can  be  read   and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.     The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and   dramatic   works,   ami    when   it   is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.     The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.     The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 

— « — *— • — 

NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5s.  M.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.  W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  wiihin  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  London,  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  t.his  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the.  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


OWING  to  the  large  demand  for  the  December 
number  of  The  Author,  the  editor  would  be  greatly 
obliged  if  members,  who  do  not  file  their  copies, 
would  kindly  place  that  number  at  his  disposal  by 
returning  it  to  the  Society's  Offices,  39,  Old  Queen 
Street,  S.W. 


ON  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
the  first  of  a  series  of  contemporary  criticisms 
which  we  propose  to  continue  monthly.  We 
believe  that  this  series  will  be  found  exceedingly 
interesting.  Most  of  the  criticisms  will  be  repub- 
lished  here  for  the  first  time,  and  will  include 
contemporary  appreciations  of  famous  authors  as 
well  as  reviews  of  their  books. 

While  the  series  has  been  arranged  for,  we  shall 
be  glad,  at  the  same  time,  to  receive  from  our 
readers  copies  of  criticisms  which  may  be  suitable 
for  inclusion.  Criticisms  of  living  authors  or  bear- 
ing date  later  than  1850  will  not  be  inserted. 


IT  is  extremely  interesting  to  notice  from  time 
to  time  the  sale  of  works  of  fiction  and  belles  lettres 
in  other  countries. 

Last  month's  issue  of  the  Bookseller  and 
Stationer  of  Canada,  contains  a  return  of  the  best 
selling  books  from  the  following  Canadian  cities  : 
Calvary,  Charlottetown,  Collingwood,  Edmonton, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Moncton,  Ottawa,  Peterboro, 
Quebec,  St.  Catharines,  Sarnia,  Stratford,  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  and  Winnipeg. 

The  summary  shows  the  following  result  : — 

1.  Weavers.     By  Gilbert  Parker  .  132  points. 

2.  Yonng.-r    Set.      By    E.    W. 

Chambi  rs    .......    120  points. 

3.  Satan  Sanderson.     By  H.    E. 

Rives 79  points. 

4.  Daughter  of  Anderson  Crow. 

By  G.  B.   McCntcheon     .     .     47  points. 

5.  Brass  Bowl.     By  Joseph  Vance    23  points. 

6.  Car  of  Destiny.     By  C.  N.  and 

A.  M.  Williamson  ....     21  points. 

7.  Shuttle.     By  F.  H.  Burnett    .     21  points. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  English 
authors,  as  we  feel  bound  to  count  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williamgdb  as  one,  against  five  American  authors, 
although  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  at  present,  we 
believe,  residing  in  America,  was  for  a  long  time 
resident  in  England  ;  but  from  the  society's  point 
of  view  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  two  of  the 
American  authors,  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  author 
of  "The  Shuttle"  and  Mr.  Joseph  Vance,  author 
of  "  The  Brass  Bowl  "  are  members  of  the  society. 


THE  question  of  the  sale  of  books  in  Canada 
suggests  another  point,  viz.,  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  iu  the  distribution  of  works  over 
the  colonial  market  by  the  present  publishing 
methods. 

Many  accounts  come  before  the  secretary  of  the 
society  relating  to  books  closely  connected  with 
Canada,  Australia,  or  South  Africa,  in  which  the 
colonial  sales  are  put  down  at  an  infinitesimal 
amount.  Suppose  for  example  there  is  an  English 
sale  of  3,000  or  4,000  copies  of  a  popular  book, 
the  natural  deduction  would  be,  if  this  book 
refers  closely  to  one  of  the  colonies  mentioned, 
that  the  sales  would  be  1,500  to  2,000,  if  not 
more  ;  but  this  is  never  the  proportion.  The 
reviews  in  the  Canadian  papers  may  be  excel- 
lent, the  reviews  in  the  Australian  and  South 
African  papers  equally  so  in  regard  to  each  special 
book,  but  the  author's  returns,  when  the  accounts 
come  in,  are  miserable,  although  he  hears  from  all 
quarters  through  his  colonial  correspondents  that 
the  book  is  being  asked  for.  Within  the  last 
month  two  cases  have  been  in  the  secretary's  hands 
which  tend  to  show  the  incompetence  of  the  present 
methods.  Indeed,  an  author  who  took  the  trouble 
to  try  and  push  in  a  limited  way  his  own  book, 
without  any  apparent  difficulty  got  orders  for  forty 
or  fifty  copies. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  publishers  must  wake  up, 
must  take  more  personal  interest  in  their  colonial 
markets  and  must  look  closer  into  the  methods. 
At  present  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  if  the  book 
clears  its  expenses  on  the  English  sales  they  do  not 
bother  about  pushing  the  colonial.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  ways,  they  show  themselves  wholly 
regardless  of  the  author,  his  currency,  or  his 
financial  success.  But  they  should  beware  ;  for 
this  "molluscry" — we  borrow  the  word  from  a 
contemporary  dramatic  author — may  be  satisfac- 
tory for  a  time,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  will  find 
themselves — like  the  mollusc — ousted  by  others. 
A  good  English  book  that  has  a  circulation  of 
10,000  copies  in  England  ought  with  ease,  if 
properly  managed,  travelled  and  advertised,  to  sell 
2,000  copies — the  figure  is  a  low  one  in  each  large 
colonial  centre — that  is,  ought  to  sell  a  number  of 
copies  in  the  colonies  equal  in  its  total  to  the 
English  sales.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  members 
of  the  society  would  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  colonial  sales  with  the  sales  in  Great  Britain 
and  send  particulars  to  the  secretary  of  the  propor- 
tions. For  although  he  has  at  present  a  mass  of 
evidence,  the  more  that  can  be  obtained  the 
better,  for  then  at  last  the  publishers  may  be  made 
to  wake  up. 

If  this  undesirable  stagnation  continues,  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  which  we  trust  may 
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result  in  better  returns.  If  a  certain  number  of 
publishers  in  each  colony  can  be  got  to  see  the 
advantage  of  contracting  with  an  English  author 
direct  for  a  colonial  edition,  that  author  instead  of 
getting  2d.,  3d.,  \d.,  or  5d.  a  copy  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  much  better  royalty,  for  he  will  have  elimi- 
nated a  middleman,  and  will  increase  his  sales  by 
perhaps  50  per  cent.  Thus  he  will  profit  both 
ways. 

There  must  be  publishers  in  the  colonies  willing 
to  grasp  the  situation,  and  to  share  the  increase  ; 
in  fact,  we  know  there  are  in  one  colony,  at  any 
rate.  But  lastly,  a  great  deal  must  lie  with  the 
literary  agent  ;  he  is  too  often  a  mollusc  also  ;  he 
will  pooh-pooh  the  idea  and  the  author  will 
succumb  ;  but  his  point  of  view  will  be  that  all 
these  separate  contracts  and  negotiations,  the 
trouble  of  finding  out  the  right  men,  etc.,  will 
carry  with  them  too  much  labour  and  worry,  and 
he  will  rest  content  with  the  present  methods 
because  his  money  is  safe  and  his  annoyance  is 
limited. 

In  the  same  way  do  agents  now  in  many  cases 
yield  an  author's  valuable  rights  to  a  publisher 
rather  than  make  a  fight  and  risk  the  trouble  of  a 
new  publisher  and  a  fresh  contract.  The  position 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  agent — no  doubt  is — but 
the'author  iu  the  meantime,  the  unfortunate  author, 
suffers. 


THE  programme  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
session  of  the  International  Publishers  Congress  to 
be  held  this  year  in  Madrid  has  been  published  by 
the  Permanent  Bureau  of  the  Congress  at  Berne, 
as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Berne  Literary  Convention  and  copy- 
right iu  the  various  countries  that  are  members  of 
the  Convention.      To  be  presented  by  Sgr.  Gili  of 
Barcelona. 

2.  Exchange  of  booksellers'  assistants.     To  be 
presented  by  V.  Ranschburg  of  Budapest. 

3.  The  postal   systems  and    their  relations  to 
publishers.     To  be  reported  on  by  V.  Ranchburg 
of  Budapest. 

4.  Copyright    in    letters   and   correspondence 
(lettres  missives).     To  be  reported  by  M.  Lahure  of 
Paris. 

5.  Competition    with    the    publisher    by   the 
Government  in  publishing  books.     To  be  presented 
by  W.  Jullien  of  Geneva. 

6.  Organisation    of    an    international   bureau 
of  information.      To   be   presented    by  William 
Heinemann  of  London. 

7.  Maintenance  of  the  published  price. 

8.  "  Aide-memoire  "  in  the  preparation  of  pub- 
lishing contracts. 

9.  American  copyright. 


10.  Means  for  expediting  the  transport  of  books. 

11.  The  abolition  of  deposits  prescribed  by  law 
and  other  formalities. 

12.  Trade   vocabulary   or  dictionary.      To    be 
presented  by  a  French  publisher. 

13.  Practical  means  for  the  improvement  of  the 
commission  business  in  the  book  trade.     To  be 
reported  by  Alfred  Voerster  of  Leipzig. 

In  the  absence  of  any  intimation  to  the  contrary 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Congress  are  still  under  the  same  roof  as 
those  of  the  Berne  Convention.  This  is  no 
millennium  for  the  lamb  to  lie  down  witli  the  lion. 
We  have  always  strongly  objected  to  this  arrange- 
ment on  the  ground  of  the  influence  of  proximity, 
if  not  for  more  direct  bias.  The  Berne  Conven- 
tion ought  to  remove  itself  from  so  dangerous  a 
neighbourhood. 


A  MEMBER  has  called  our  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  the  Postal  Guide  (p.  52,  October 

issue) : — 

REPLY  COUPONS. 

Coupons  interchangeable  for  stamps  to  the  value 
of  25  centimes  (2W.)  each  in  any  country  partici- 
pating in  the  arrangement  can  be  purchased  at  any 
Money  Order  Office  in  this  country  at  the  price  of 
3rf.  each  for  the  purpose  of  prepaying  replies  to 
letters.  The  coupons  can  be  exchanged  by  the 
addressees  of  such  letters  at  the  Post  Office  of  the 
place  of  destination  for  local  postage  stamps. 

An  immense  number  of  countries  and  colonies 
are  included  in  the  system,  the  more  important 
being  : — 

Austria-Hungary. 
Belgium. 
Canada. 
Denmark. 

Egypt. 

France. 
Germany. 


Gibraltar.  New  Zealand. 

Greece.  Norway. 

Holland.  Koumania. 
India  (British).  Sweden. 

Italy.  Switzerland. 

Japan.  Transvaal. 

Mexico.  United  States. 


Authors  despatching  MSS.  abroad  will  do  well  to 
notice  the  existence  of  these  coupons,  which,  we 
believe,  is  not  generally  known.  The  return  of 
MSS.  from  foreign  editors  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  their  use.  As  a  rule,  authors  either  enclose 
postal  orders  far  in  excess  of  the  return  rate, 
which  is  extravagant,  or  nothing  at  all,  which 
is  neither  safe  nor  diplomatic.  These  coupons, 
then,  are  to  be  welcomed  as  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem. 
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THE  NOBEL  PRIZE. 


ONCE  as  I  sat  working, 
Danced  a  Fay  to  me  : 
Bright  as  childhood's  fancy, 
Gay  with  July's  glee. 

Softest  sound  of  humming 

Filled  the  London  room  ; 
Books  all  turned  to  flowers, 

Melted  all  the  gloom. 

Wicked  fogs  were  reigning, 

Not  a  whit  cared  he  : 
Drunk  with  breath  of  summer, 

Laughed  we  merrily. 

Flitted  Fay  before  me, 

Pulled  me  by  the  hand, 
Showed  me  carved  lintel, 

Door  of  Fairyland. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  op'ning, 

Running  through  at  last, 
Leaving  all  the  dulness 

Shadows  of  the  past. 

Down  that  long  steep  passage, 
Towards  the  growing  light, 

Who  knows  what  adventure 
Soon  may  loom  in  sight  ? 

Hark  !  what's  that  behind  us — 

Was  the  door  ajar  ? 
Did  those  dark  shades  follow, 

Beck'ning  from  afar  ? 

See  !  the  walls  shut  round  me — 

Gone  the  charmed  land  : 
Mortal  may  not  find  it 

Holding  mortal  hand. 

Yet  sometimes  I  wonder, 

Shall  I  see  once  more 
That  strange  carved  lintel, 

Ope  that  hidden  door  ? 

Is  there  place  or  limit  ? 

Is  there  hour  or  day  ? 
Sudden,  straight  before  you 

Gleams  the  secret  way. 

Ah  !  dear  valiant  comrades, 

Racing  fast  and  far, 
Catch  the  dreams  I  dream  of, 

Reach  the.  dancing  star. 

Fill  your  hands  with  treasure, 

Bring  back  what  you  find, 
Make  this  world  the  fairer 

For  us — left  behind. 

F.  F.  MONTBESOB. 


MR.  RUDYARD  KIPLING  has  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
for  1907,  and  we  hasten  to  tender  him  our 
heartiest  congratulations. 

The  value  of  the  prize  runs  to  about  £8,000. 

The  Swedish  Academy  seems  to  have  departed 
slightly  from  its  former  principles  in  awarding 
the  prize  this  year.  On  previous  occasions  it  has 
been  awarded  to  men  whose  careers  have  virtually 
ended — in  fact,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  list  of  holders,  many  of  the  recipients  have 
died  since.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  while  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Kipling,  that  he  is  still  in  the 
vigour  of  his  middle  age.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  the  writer  of  this  note  to  offer  any  criticism 
on  Mr.  Kipling's  verse,  or  on  what  journalists 
call  his  vigorous  and  nervous  English  ;  but  all 
readers  of  modern  literature  have  a  warm  place 
in  their  hearts  for  Mr.  Kipling's  short  stories  and 
many  of  his  poems,  the  truest  of  which,  perhaps, 
are  not  those  included  in  "  Barrack  Room 
Ballads."  Many,  again,  consider  his  jungle  books, 
and  those  other  books  written  on  more  imaginative 
lines,  as  the  finest  examples  of  his  art.  Whatever 
may  be  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  two  points  at 
any  rate  appear  indisputably  in  his  writings — his 
sincerity  and  his  vitality.  Sincerity  and  vitality 
are  the  highest  qualities  we  can  look  for  this  side 
of  the  Styx. 

Members  of  the  society  will  be  proud  that  one 
of  their  number  has  received  this  distinguished 
honour.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  society  since  1892. 


THE  PENSION  FUND  COMMITTEE. 


IN  accordance  with  annual  custom,  and  in  order 
to  give  members  of  the  society,  should  they 
desire  to  appoint  a  fresh  member  to  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee,  full  time  to  act,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  place  in  The  Author  a 
complete  statement  of  the  method  of  election  under 
the  scheme  for  administration  of  the  Pension  Fund. 
Under  that  scheme  the  committee  is  composed  of 
three  members  elected  by  the  committee  of  the 
society,  three  members  elected  by  the  society  at  the 
general  meeting,  and  the  chairman  of  the  society 
for  the  time  being,  ex  officio.  The  three  members 
elected  at  the  general  meeting  when  the  fund  was 
started  were  Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  and  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.  These  have  in  turn 
during  the  past  years  resigned,  and,  submitting 
their  names  for  re-election,  have  been  unanimously 
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re-elected.  Mr.  Spielmaun  resigned  and  was  re- 
elected  in  1907.  This  year  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie, 
under  the  rules  of  the  scheme,  tenders  her  resigna- 
tion, and  submits  her  name  for  re-election.  The 
members  have  power  to  put  forward  other  names 
under  clause  9,  which  runs  as  follows: — 

Any  candidate  for  election  to  the  Pension  Fund  Com- 
mittee by  the  members  of  the  society  (not  being  a.  retiring 
member  of  such  committee)  shall  be  nominated  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  general 
meeting  at  which  such  candidate  is  to  be  proposed,  and  the 
nomination  of  each  such  candidate  shall  be  subscribed  by 
at  least  three  members  of  the  society.  A  list  of  the  names 
of  the  candidates  so  nominated  shall  be  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  society,  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Managing 
Committee,  and  those  candidates  obtaining  the  most  votes 
at  the  general  meeting  shall  be  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee. 

In  case  any  member  should  desire  to  refer  to  the 
list  of  members,  the  new  list,  taking  the  elections 
up  to  the  end  of  July,  was  published  in  October. 
This  list  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
thirty-eight  members  referred  to  in  the  short 
preface.  All  further  elections  have  been  duly 
notified  in  The  Author.  They  can  easily  be  referred 
to,  as  members  receive  a  copy  every  month. 

It  will  be  as  well,  therefore,  should  any  of  the 
members  desire  to  put  forward  a  candidate,  to  take 
the  matter  within  their  immediate  consideration. 
The  general  meeting  of  the  society  has  usually 
been  held  towards  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  It  is  essential  that  all 
nominations  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
before  the  31st  of  January,  1908. 


BOOK  EXHIBITIONS. 


T  I  THREE  book  exhibitions — organised  by  the 
JL  Tribune,  Daily  Chronicle  and  Liverpool 
Courier — have  recently  come  under  our 
notice,  for  all  of  which  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 
This  development  of  advertising  by  which  the 
organisers,  publishers,  booksellers,  authors  and 
public  benefit  equally  cannot  be  commended  too 
highly ;  indeed,  itis  to  be  hoped  that  book  exhibitions 
will  increase  and  multiply  throughout  the  country. 
November  and  December  are,  no  doubt,  the  chief 
mouths  when  such  exhibitions  can  supply  an  obvious 
need  ;  but  in  London,  at  any  rate,  a  permanent 
display  of  this  character  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  everybody  concerned.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  if  these  exhibitions  are  established  and 
conducted  efficiently,  they  should  not  become  a  great 
assistance  to  the  trade  as  well  as  a  social  centre  for 
the  townsman. 

To  place  under  one  roof  all  the  latest  books  as 
well  as  the  more  important  or  popular  older  publica- 


tions is  the  strongest  inducement  to  the  public  to 
patronise  literature  that  can  be  devised.  One  can 
examine  them  at  leisure,  undisturbed  by  impor- 
tunities to  buy,  but  at  the  same  time  attendants  are 
ready  to  hand  to  supply,  if  required,  any  and  every 
detail  of  information.  The  short  addresses  on 
literary  matters  by  leading  authors  and  critics, 
which  have  been  not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of 
these  very  successful  exhibitions,  are  certainly 
capable  of  development. 

The  majority  of  the  much  maligned  public  really 
has  literary  tastes  ;  it  is  even  willing  to  spend 
money  on  books ;  but  it  strongly  objects  to  being 
hustled  and  compelled  to  make  up  its  mind  in  a 
few  trivial  minutes — in  this  matter  of  books  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other.  That  is  why  second- 
hand bookstalls  are  so  popular.  The  true  bibliophile 
would  cheerfully  sacrifice,  say,  Mudie's  for  the  least 
of  the  establishment  in  Charing  Cross  Road  simply 
on  the  score  of  comfort. 

The  literary  public  is  leisurely  and  easy-going, 
and  it  is  right  that  inspection  and  purchases 
should  be  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  in  congenial 
and  appropriate  surroundings.  Hitherto  the  buy- 
ing of  new  books  has  been  invested  with  all  the 
low  characteristics  of  common  trading;  they  must 
be  bought  in  a  strenuous,  snappy  way,  like  groceries 
and  game  pies.  Itis  unnecessary  to  point  out  to 
members  of  the  society  how  wrong  this  is.  The 
three  newspapers  mentioned  above  are  therefore 
much  to  be  congratulated  on  their  efforts  towards 
making  the  purchase  of  books — as  is  fit  and 
decent — more  of  a  pleasure  and  less  of  a  business. 


CONTEMPORARY    CRITICISMS.— I. 


POEMS  BY  JOHN  KEATS.    FOOLSCAP,  8vx>,  PP.  121. 

.  .  .  The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  so 
frequently  arrested  and  abused  by  these  exhalations 
of  ignorance,  perverted  genius  and  presumption 
that  "  poems  "  has  become  a  dull  feature  upon  a 
title  page,  and  it.  would  lie  well  for  the  more  worthy 
candidates  for  regard  and  honour,  particularly  at 
this  physiognomical,  or  rather,  crani< 'logical  period, 
could  the  spirit  of  an  author  be  reflected  there  with 
more  expressive  fidelity.  A  quotation  from,  and  a 
wood  engraving  of,  Spencer,  therefore,  on  the  title 
page  of  Mr.  Keats'  volume,  is  very  judiciously  and 
appropriately  introduced,  as  the  poetical  beauties 
of  the  volume  we  are  about  to  review  remind  us 
much  of  that  elegant  and  romantic  writer. 

For  the  grand,  elaborate  and  abstracted  music  of 
nature  our  author  ha<  a  fine  ear,  and  now  mid  then 
catches  a  few  notes  from  passages  of  that  never- 
ending  harmony  which  God  made  to  retain  in 
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exaltation  and  purity  the  spirits  of  our  first  parents. 
In  "  places  of  nestling  green  for  poets  made  "  we 
have  this  gentle  address  to  Cynthia : — 

0  maker  of  sweet  poets  I  dear  delight 
Of  this  fair  world  (etc.). 

And  also  in  his  last  poem,  concerning  sleep,  the 
following  interrogations  and  apostrophes  are  very 
pleasing  : — 

What  is  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in  summer  ?  (etc.) 

The  volume  before  us,  indeed,  is  fullof  imaginations 
and  descriptions  equally  delicate  and  elegant  with 
these  ;  but  although  we  have  looked  into  it  with 
pleasure  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal 
of  all  lovers  of  real  poetry,  we  cannot,  as  another 
critic  has  attempted,  roll  the  names  of  Byron,  Moore, 
Campbell  and  Rogers  into  the  Milky  Way  of  litera- 
ture because  Keats  is  pouring  forth  his  splendours 
in  the  Orient.  We  do  not  imagine  that  the  fame 
of  one  poet  depends  upon  the  fall  of  another.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  then  advance  for  our  author  equal 
claim  to  public  notice  for  maturity  of  thought, 
propriety  of  feeling,  or  felicity  of  style.  .  .  .  But  if 
the  gay  colours  and  the  sweet  fragrance  of  bursting 
blossoms  be  the  promise  of  future  treasures,  then 
may  we  prophesy  boldly  of  the  future  eminence  of  our 
young  poet,  for  we  have  nowhere  found  them  so 
early  or  so  beautifully  displayed  as  in  the  pages  of 
the  volume  before  us. 

The  youthful  architect  may  be  discovered  in  the 
petty  arguments  of  his  principal  pieces  ...  he 
seems  to  have  a  principle  that  plan  and  arrange- 
ment are  prejudicial  to  natural  poetry. 

The  principal  conception  of  his  first  poem  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  contemporary  author,  Mr.  Words- 
worth, and  presumes  that  the  most  ancient  poets, 
who  are  the  inventors  of  heathen  mythology, 
imagined  these  fables  chiefly  by  the  personification 
of  many  appearances  in  Nature.  .  .  . 

In  the  fragment  of  a  "  Tale  of  Romance,"  young 
Calidore  is  amusing  himself  in  a  little  boat  in  the 
park.  .  .  .  This  fragment  is  as  pretty  and  as 
innocent  as  childishness  can  make  it,  save  that  it 
savours  too  much — as  indeed  do  almost  all  these  __ 
poems — of  the  foppery  and  affectation  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  .  .  . 

There  are  some  good  sonnets ;  that  on  first 
looking  into  Chapman's  "  Homer,"  although  absurd 
in  its  application,  is  a  fair  specimen.  ..."  Till  I 
heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  an'l  bold,"  however, 
is  a  bad  line — not  only  as  it  breaks  the  metaphor — 
but  as  it  blows  out  the  whole  sonnet  into  an 
unseemly  hyperbole.  .  .  . 

We  might  transcribe  the  whole  volume  were  we 
to  point  out  every  instance  of  the  luxuriance  of  his 
imagination  and  the  puerility  of  his  sentiments. 
With  these  distinguishing  features  it  cannot  be  but 
many  passages  will  appear  abstracted  and  obscure. 


Feeble  and  false  thoughts  are  easily  lost  sight  of  in 
the  redundance  of  poetical  decoration.  .  .  . 

We  consider  that  the  specimens  here  presented 
to  our  readers  will  establish  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Keats'  poetical  imagination  ;  but  the  mere  luxuries 
of  imagination,  more  especially  in  the  possession  of 
the  proud  egoist  of  diseased  feelings  and  perverted 
principles,  may  become  the  ruin  of  a  people — 
inculcate  the  falsest  and  most  dangerous  ideas  of 
the  condition  of  humanity — and  refine  us  into  the 
degeneracy  of  butterflies  that  perish  in  the  deceit- 
ful glories  of  a  destructive  taper.  These  observa- 
tions might  be  considered  impertinent  were  they 
applied  to  one  who  had  discovered  any  incapacity 
for  loftier  flights — to  one  who  could  not  appreciate 
the  energies  of  Milton  or  of  Shakspeare — to  one 
who  could  not  soar  to  the  heights  of  poetry — and 
ultimately  hope  to  bind  his  brows  with  the  glorious 
sunbeams  of  immortality. 

G.  F.  M. 
(European  Magazine,  May,  1817.) 


BENEDICK." 


AMONG  contemporaries  Shakespeare  singled 
out  for  constant  portraiture  a  man  whose 
character  and  fortunes  the  poet  lovingly 
followed  year  by  year.  Every  advance  in  growth 
was  distinctly  and  freshly  represented.  Sir 
Charles  Blount,  eighth  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  after- 
wards Earlof  Devonshire,  was  born  in  1563,anddied 
in  1606.  He  was  the  second  of  three  sons  born  to 
James,  sixth  Lord  Mouutjoy,  of  the  ancient  name 
of  Le  Blonde  or  Blount.  By  prodigal  disbursements 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  his  grandfather 
impaired  the  estates  ;  in  the  next  generation  his 
father  evaporated  yet  more  in  a  passion  for  alchemy. 
He  may  possibly  have  forecast  the  millions  that 
were  to  be  made  from  alkalies,  but  the  age  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  success  of  such  projects. 

Sir  Charles'  eldest  brother  seems  to  have  been 
no  economist,  and  possibly  was  a  boor.  At  any  rate, 
his  bequest  to  his  brother  was  no  more  than  a 
thousand  marks,  with  the  title.  Under  these 
disastrous  conditions  Sir  Charles  set  himself  to 
rehabilitate  the  glory  of  his  ancient  house.  His 
advent  at  Court  is  chronicled  thus  :  "  He  was  much 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  brown  hair,  a  sweet 
face,  a  most  neat  composure,  and  tall  in  his  person. 
The  Queen  was  then  at  Whitehall,  and  at  dinner, 
whither  he  came  to  see  the  fashion  of  the  Court. 
The  Queen  soon  found  him  out,  and  with  a  kind  of 
affected  frown  asked  the  lady-carver  who  he  was. 
She  answered  she  knew  him  not ;  insomuch  that 
inquiry  was  made  from  one  to  another  who  he 
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might  be  ;  till  at  length  it  was  told  the  Queen  he 
was  brother  to  Lord  William  Mountjoy. 

"  This  inquisition,  with  the  Queen's  eye  fixed  on 
him  (as  she  was  wont  to  do  to  daunt  men  she  knew 
not),  stirred  the  blood  of  this  younggentleman,  inso- 
much as  his  colour  went  and  came  ;  which  the 
Queen  observing,  called  him  unto  her  and  gave  him 
her  hand  to  kiss,  encouraging  him  with  gracious 
words  and  new  looks  ;  and  so  diverting  her  speech 
to  the  lords  and  ladies,  she  said  that  she  no  sooner 
observed  him  but  that  she  knew  there  was  in  him 
some  noble  blood,  with  some  other  expressions  of 
pity  towards  his  house." 

His  portrait  shows  us  a  most  soldierly  man, 
bullet  headed,  of  vivacious  temperament.  Black- 
eyed  and  alert,  with  arched  and  thick,  but  not  bushy, 
eyebrows.  His  nose  irregular  with  the  slant  said 
to  betoken  success  and  the  dramatic  faculty.  The 
expression  capable  yet  complacent,  and  merry  withal. 
Over  the  orbits  his  forehead  is  prominent,  but 
betokens  less  reverence  or  ideality  than  observation 
and  constructive  ability.  It  should  be  noted  that 
his  hair  is  scant  on  head  and  face,  for  this  trait  is 
noted  jestingly  once  or  twice  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 
It  is  a  constant  device  of  the  poet,  in  presenting  his 
portraits  of  living  men  and  women,  to  adhere 
strictly  to  such  facts  as  relationship  and  triviality 
of  behaviour,  etc.,  and  to  disguise  obvious  resem- 
blances which  might  attract  public  attention. 

His  ears  were  small  and  placed  far  back,  while  a 
small,  refined,  but  somewhat  saucy  chin,  finished  the 
face.  Intellectually  he  proved  himself  far-seeing, 
resourceful  and  decisive  in  action ;  witty,  clear 
and  precise  in  discourse;  in  humour  and  common 
sense  abounding  ;  in  character  constant,  prudent, 
energetic  and  decided. 

Such  was  the  man  Shakespeare  painted  as  Biron, 
Benedick,  Orlando,  Brutus  and  Posthumous,  and 
this  Sir  Charles  Blount  was  the  one  man  Lady 
Rich  entirely  loved,  retaining  her  affections  to  the 
end.  To  one  less  lofty  in  mind  than  the  poet  the 
sight  of  these  constant  lovers  must  have  been 
wormwood;  but  Shakespeare  rose  superior  to  a 
strain  on  his  loyalty  few  men  could  have  endured. 
The  man  Penelope  Devereux  loved  must  be  nobly 
drawn  in  every  mood,  humorous  or  grave. 

Lady  Rich's  passion  for  Lord  Mountjoy  was  not 
sans  reproche,  yet  in  his  admiration  for  her 
Shakespeare  goes  all  lengths,  even  to  condoning 
her  fault.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the  life  of  his 
literary  work  that  the  mere  concealment  of 
unpleasant  truths  was  to  him  a  sin. 

SONNET  XXXV. 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done. 

Hoses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud, 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 

And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 


All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 

Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 

Excusing  thy  sins,  more  than  thy  sins  are, 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 

Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate, 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence. 

Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

The  dark  shades  of  unlawful  love  are  omitted 
from  all  portraits  of  Sir  Charles  Blount  and  Lady 
Rich.  As  Orlando  he  is  the  guileless  younger 
brother;  as  Posthumous  the  noble  spouse  (reversing 
legal  position  with  Cloten),  Lord  Rich  ;  as  Brutus, 
the  husband  of  Portia,  great  though  misguided. 
And  so  Shakespeare  brought  "sense"  in  to  justify 
his  adored  mistress  even  when  she  fell. 

SONNET  LXXXVIII. 
When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light, 

And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight, 

And  prove  thee  virtuous  though  thou  art  forsworn. 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 

Upon  thy  part,  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd  wherein  I  am  attainted  ; 

That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory, 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 

For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double  vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 
During  his  early  manhood,  and  as  long  as  might 
be,  Lord  Mountjoy  kept  out  of  England  and  turned, 
as  has  been  noted,  all  his  thoughts  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  glories  of  his  ancient  house.     He 
was  the  most  brilliant   general  of  his   day.     At 
length,  about  the  time  of  the  plays  "As  You  Like 
It,"  and  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  he  was  the 
recognised  lover  of  Lady  Rich,  and  later  had  by 
her  several  children. 

The  story  of  the  chivalrous  but  disconcerting 
zeal  of  his  young  chaplain,  Laud,  belongs  to  the 
life-history  of  that  prelate  and  to  the  play  of 
"Measure  for  Measure." 

Lord  Mountjoy's  connection  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Lady  Rich's  brother,  and  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cruel  execution  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
favourite,  still  remains  unrecorded,  and  needs  a  few 
words.  For  some  time,  and  markedly  after  Essex's 
victory  at  Cadiz,  he  had  been  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  people  the  favourite  successor  of  the  ageing 
sovereign.  That  her  brother  should  wear  a  crown 
may  also  have  been  Lady  Rich's  ambition,  and 
Mountjoy  seems  to  have  entered  into  their  plans. 
During  Mountjoy's  absence  in  Ireland,  however, 
the  Earl  of  Essex  rashly  precipitated  matters,  and 
Mountjoy  found  himself,  or  thought  himself,  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  promised  support.  This 
proved  to  be  the  death-blow  to  Essex's  hopes,  and 
brought  about  his  downfall. 
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Shakespeare's  play  of  "  Julius  Caesar  "  probably 
depicts  this  tragic  moment  in  the  lives  of  both — 
Lord  Mountjoy  standing  for  Brutus,  Lady  Kich 
for  Portia.  With  the  accession  of  James  I.  Lady 
Eich  had  been  brought  into  the  highest  Court 
favour,  and  had  shown  her  appreciation  of  Ben 
Jonson  by  appearing  in  a  masque  written  by 
him.  Could  two  more  cruel  blows  have  befallen 
Shakespeare  than  both  to  be  passed  over  as  poet 
laureate  in  favour  of  one  whose  rise  he  had  assisted, 
an  intellect  immensely  inferior  to  his  own,  and  to  see 
him  also  patronized  by  his  earthly  muse.  To  this 
period  belong  undoubtedly  his  terrible  dramas  of 
"  Othello  "  and  "  King  Lear."  But  he  was  to  be 
saved  by  a  yet  more  cruel  blow.  A  great  tragic 
fate  overtook  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Devonshire. 
Their  marriage  having  brought  about  a  complete 
disgrace  at  Court,  the  shock  of  such  dishonour 
occasioned,  in  1604,  the  death  of  Mountjoy,  and 
he  was  followed  to  the  grave  not  long  after  by  his 
countess. 

Her  sad  death  revived  Shakespeare's  love  for  her, 
and  several  of  the  characters  in  his  later  tragedies 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  amende  honorable  to  her 
memory.  Imogen  and  Marina  may  be  mentioned 
amongst  others. 


LITERARY  YEAR-BOOK. 


GENERAL  REVIEW. 

IN  1896  appeared  two  promising  annuals.  They 
were  published  respectively  by  Mr.  George 
Allen  and  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  under  the 
titles  of  "The  Literary  Year-Book"  and  "The 
Year's  Music."  The  latter,  it  may  here  be  noted, 
was  a  literary  record  of  musical  events,  publica- 
tions and  so  forth,  on  the  lines  of  "  L'Annee 
Musicale "  of  Paris,  and  was  intended  to  do  for 
the  profession  of  music  in  this  country  what  the 
former  volume  sought  to  achieve  for  authors. 
After  five  lean  years  of  struggle,  the  musician's 
annual  gave  up  the  ghost.  Not  so  the  "  Literary 
Year-Book."  Being  more  intelligently  compiled, 
it  gradually  waxed  fat.  Since  Messrs.  Routledge 
have  mothered  it  its  well-being  has  been  assured, 
and  its  embonpoint  has  been  accentuated.  Thus, 
the  twelfth  annual  volume,  now  before  us,  is 
bulkier  than  ever.  In  many  respects  it  indicates 
a  marked  improvement  on  previous  issues. 

CLASSIFICATION  or  AUTHORS. 

Compared   with   last   year  the  Who's  Who  of 
Authors  has  been  augmented   by  twenty  pages. 

*  George  Eoutledge  &.  Sons,   Ltd.,   12th  annual  vol., 
1908. 


This  is  exclusive  of  a  new  feature,  namely,  an 
addendum  of  Irish  writers  and  scholars.  As 
Ireland  is  so  much  emphasised,  it  is  strange  that 
Professor  Ebenezer  Prout,  of  Dublin  University, 
whose  long  list  of  educational  works  on  musical 
theory  have  been  translated  into  most  Continental 
languages,  is  not  noted  under  authors.  Much  to 
be  commended,  this  year,  is  a  classified  index  of 
writers,  occupying  some  thirty  pages.  This  should 
be  useful  to  publishers  seeking  writers  on  special 
subjects  for  magazines,  or  editors  in  a  hurry 
wanting  articles  by  experts.  To  readers,  also, 
this  section  should  be  of  great  interest.  Nowadays, 
when  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  a 
writer  not  to  keep  to  one  publisher,  the  specialist 
is  easily  lost  sight  of.  By  reference  to  this  part, 
readers  can  see  at  a  glance  the  names  of  writers  on 
subjects  most  appealing  to  them.  Thus,  the 
student  of  astronomy,  who  turns  to  science,  dis- 
covers quickly  names  of  living  authors  specialising 
on  that  celestial  subject.  Likewise,  the  botanist 
has  facility  to  remind  himself  of  some  author 
whose  name  has  slipped  his  memory.  In  the  same 
way  as  science  is  classified,  perhaps  another  year 
the  editor  may  think  fit  to  subdivide  the  many 
columns  of  fiction,  separating  those  novels  which 
are  historical,  dramatic,  seafaring,  quasi-scientific, 
or  which  deal  with  the  East  or  the  West-End,  are 
neurotic,  or  are  miscellaneous  as  regards  their 
flavour. 

PUBLISHERS,  ETC. 

Owing  to  revision,  British  and  foreign  literary 
agents  occupy  a  page  more  than  they  did-  last  year. 
For  the  same  reason,  typists  have  a  list  nearly 
double  its  previous  length.  Presumably  only 
those  firms  that  send  in  their  names  are  noted, 
since  one  of  the  best  known,  having  a  room  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  ignored.  British  and 
foreign  publishers,  also,  take  up  more  space  than 
hitherto,  indicating  that  the  editor  endeavours 
to  bring  the  book  up-to-date.  We  again  venture 
to  point  out  that,  as  certain  music  publishers  have 
been  included,  mention  of  them  should  be  made 
more  complete.  For  example,  the  famous  house 
of  Novello,  wliich  has  issued  monumental  works 
of  a  biographical  character,  and  that  of  Augener, 
of  world-wide  reputation  for  theoretical  text-books, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the 
Book  World.  Many  people  were  anxious  as  to 
what  might  be  the  result  to  the  retail  book  trade. 
Reference  to  the  revised  list  of  London  and  pro- 
vincial booksellers  happily  shows  that  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  books.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  many 
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changes  and  the  hardness  of  the  times,  the  section 
devoted  to  periodical  publications  is  no  smaller 
than  it  was  before.  It  might  have  been  larger  if 
it  had  been  more  carefully  compiled.  Casual 
examination  shows  many  omissions.  These  are  a 
few  which  we  note  : — Banffshire  Journal  (editor, 
Alex.  Eamsay),  Tuesday,  '2d.  ;  Baptist,  Id.  weekly 
(editor,  T.  H.  Stockwell),  Creed  Lane,  E.C.  ; 
Baptist  Times,  Id.  weekly  (editor,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Shakespeare) ;  Derbyshire  Times  (Wilfred  Edmunds, 
Limited),  twice  a  week  ;  Hereford  Times  (Anthony 
Brothers,  Limited),  2%d.  Liberal  ;  John  Bull, 
Saturday,  Id.,  186,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  Lincoln, 
Rutland  and  Stamford  Mercury  (Mrs.  Todd-New- 
comb),  established  in  1695,  one  of  our  oldest 
papers,  High  Street,  Stamford,  and  140,  Fleet 
Street ;  Nottingham  Guardian  (Forman  &  Sons), 
Id.  weekly,  Conservative  ;  Planet,  a  weekly  which 
well  deserves  mention  ;  P.  T.  0.  (T.  P.  O'Connor's), 
Saturday,  Id.,  5  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.  ;  Sheffield 
Weekly  News  (W.  C.  Leng  &  Co.),  Id.  ;  Southport 
Visitor  (established  1844),  thrice  weekly,  Id., 
Southport,  and  101,  Fleet  Street ;  Smith  Wales 
Daily  News  (Duncan  &  Sons),  Id.  Liberal  ; 
Sporting  Life,  Sporting  Times  and  the  Sportsman 
are  not  mentioned,  although  they  frequently  pay 
better  than  certain  papers  which  are  ;  West,  Sussex 
Gazette  (established  1!S53),  Id.  weekly,  High  Street, 
Arundel ;  Western  Morning  News  (editor,  T. 
Canning  Baily),  Plymouth,  Id.  Independent ; 
Western  Daily  Mercury  (editor,  R.  A.  J.  Walling), 
Irf.  Liberal. 

LIBRARIES. 

Foreign  annuals,  also,  are  not  so  complete  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Literary  societies,  British  and 
foreign,  occupy  slightly  more  space  than  they  did 
last  year.  The  library  section,  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Library  Association,  is  admirable 
so  far  as  our  own  country  and  the  Colonies  are 
concerned.  This  part  is  thirty-eight  pages  longer 
than  it  was  last  year.  An  essay  written  by  an 
expert,  entitled,  "  How  to  become  a  Librarian," 
will  be  read  with  general  interest.  In  the 
friendliest  spirit,  we  again  plead  that  the  foreign 
section,  devoted  to  Continental  libraries,  should 
have  justice  done  to  it.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  many  valuable  libraries  in  Italy,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  various  German  States.  Such  infor- 
mation would  be  speedily  furnished  if,  when  the 
foreign  publishers  (noted  on  p.  481)  are  circularised, 
a  request  were  added,  asking  for  the  necessary 
particulars.  To  British  writers  on  the  Continent, 
the  inclusion  of  such  libraries  would  prove  of  value, 
and  should  tend  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  Literary 
Year- Book  abroad.  Another  year,  particulars 
relating  to  the  Nobel  prizes  might,  possibly,  be 
bound  at  the  end  as  an  appendix,  so  as  to 


record  the  award  for  literature— an  announcement 
of  supreme  interest  in  such  a  volume. 

CHEAP  REPRINTS. 

A  delightful  feature,  at  the  end  of  the  1907 
"Year- Book,"  was  a  complete  bibliography  of 
Meredith's  works.  This  year  the  editor  has  intro- 
duced another  novelty  which  will  be  widely  wel- 
comed by  all  writers  and  readers.  It  is  a  carefully 
tabulated  list  of  the  cheap  reprints  of  books, 
laboriously  collected  from  the  catalogues  of  no 
fewer  than  twenty  different  publishers.  When 
there  is  so  much  that  is  excellent,  we  hesitate  to 
find  fault  in  any  way.  We  merely  hint,  therefore, 
as  courteously  as  possible,  that  the  arrangement 
which  causes  booksellers  to  come  after  publishers, 
and  libraries  to  follow  societies,  is  unnecessarily 
confusing.  In  making  up  the  1909  volume,  if  the 
various  sections  were  bound  in  alphabetical  order, 
as  given  in  the  contents-index,  each  page  being 
headed  with  the  name  of  its  section,  the  book 
would  be  far  handier  as  a  work  for  ready  reference. 
In  that  case,  the  obituaries  might  have  a  section  to 
themselves  in  their  proper  place. 

Turning  to  the  l'.)01  "  Year- Book,"  we  find 
obituary  notices  occupied  ten  pages  of  considerable 
interest  and  value.  Here,  writers  who  have  passed 
away  are  dismissed  by  a  short  paragraph  in  the 
preface,  which  is  scarcely  honouring  the  dead.  Some 
of  the  principal  authors,  who  have  gone  to  their  rest, 
are  noted  down,  but  amongst  those  whose  names 
are  omitted  are  the  following  :— Sir  George  Arm- 
strong, proprietor  of  the  Globe,  and  part-owner  of 
the  People  (d.  April  20,  aged  71) ;  Karl  Blind, 
German  socialistic  writer  (d.  May  30,  aged  80)  ; 
W.  J.  Craig,  Shakespearian  scholar  and  writer 
(d.  December  12,  '06,  after  the  1907  "Year-Book  " 
was  published,  aged  63) ;  Archibald  Gunter,  author 
and  playwright  (d.  February  25,  aged  59)  ;  John 
Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Who  fears  to 
Speak  of  '98  ?  "  and  other  lyrics — a  great  scholar — 
(d.  May  1,  aged  83) ;  Eugene  Lee  Hamilton,  poet 
and  novelist  (d.  December  10,  aged  62) ;  Alexander 
Macblain,  L  L.  D.,  Keltic  scholar  (d .  Apri  1 5,  aged  52 ); 
Wallace  Mackay,  artist  and  author  (d.  April  17, 
aged  56) ;  A.  D.  Murray,  editor  Newcastle  Journal 
for  thirty-seven  years  (d.  July  20,  aged  68) ;  Adolf 
Neubauer,  M.A.,  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford  (d.  April  6,  aged  76) ;  Henry  F.  Pelham, 
president,  Trinity  College,  and  Caimlen  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  (d.  February  12,  aged  60) ; 
W.  Stewart  Ross,  better  known  as  "  Salndin,"  poet, 
historian  and  controversialist  (d.  December,  '06, 
aged  62) ;  Rev.  Gunion  Rutherford,  head-master  of 
Westminster  School,  author  of  many  learned  works 
(d.  July  19,  aged  54);  Howard  Saunders,  the 
eminent  naturalist,  author  of  "  Manual  of  British 
Birds,"  etc.  (d.  October  20,  aged  72)  ;  Very  Rev. 
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Eobert  Story,  principal  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
a  busy  writer  (d.  January  12,  aged  71);  and  Dr. 
John  Strachan,  professor  of  Greek  and  Philology 
at  Manchester  University  (d.  September  25,  aged  46). 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  "  Literary  Year- 
Book "  should  give  a  complete  record  of  literary 
men  of  note  who  have  passed  away  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  and  surely  an  eye  can  be 
kept  on  the  obituary  list  of  the  Times,  and  entries 
made  in  the  blank  pages  for  memoranda  by  one  of 
the  editor's  assistants,  as  well  as  the  reviewer  to 
whom  the  book  may  be  sent. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

We  have  no  desire,  since  perfection  in  this  work 
is  impossible,  unduly  to  emphasise  shortcomings. 
On  tlie  whole,  this  volume  is  an  admirable  compila- 
tion and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  author, 
publisher,  editor,  bookseller,  librarian  and  student. 
The  "  Year- Book,"  although  it  has  increased  in  size, 
has,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  not  increased  in  price. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  appealing  to  more  pur- 
chasers, its  sale  will  augment  steadily  year  by 
year,  so  that  the  cost  entailed  in  augmenting  some 
of  its  sections  may  be  more  than  justified. 

A.  R. 


WRITERS'   YEAR-BOOK,  1908. 


THE  1!)08  edition  of  this  neat  and  serviceable 
annual  gives  evidence  that  the  editor  is 
waking  up  to  the  needs  of  his  public. 
Several  new  features  are  included,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  a  separate  table  of  "all  the 
leading  American  journals  and  magazines." 

"  It  is  not  generally  known" — says  the  editor  in 
the  preface — "that  there  is  an  opening  for  both  lite- 
rary and  journalistic  matter  across  the  Atlantic. 
Many,  of  the  American  papers  pay  better  than  their 
English  contemporaries."  This  is  quite  true,  but 
journalists  especially  will  discover  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  ihe  American  touch  should  they  desire 
success  in  transatlantic  contributions.  A  knowledge 
of  American  spelling  and  pronunciation — for 
instance  the  letter  "  z "  is  commonly  pronounced 
"  zee  " — and  of  words  to  be  avoided — as  "  tumbler  " 
in  its  sense  as  a  glass — is  almost  essential.  There 
are  many  pitlalls  for  the  tyro  in  American 
journalism.  We  remember  meeting  the  sub-editor 
of  a  Philadelphia  journal  who  looked  as  if  life  held 
no  more  joys  for  him.  "  I've  been  wading  through 
20,000  English,"  he  said,  wearily,  "  laying  off 
the  '  n's." 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  American  publications 
given  have  any  indication  of  what  they  are  likely  to 
accept ;  humorous  journals  ai«,  with  one  exception, 


omitted — perhaps  advisedly  ;  and  many  are  without 
definite  address  or  even  price.  The  list  seems  to 
have  been  got  out  rather  hastily  and  needs  a  great 
deal  of  revision  and  amplification.  Many  periodicals 
— unless  their  scope  and  aims  have  been  altered 
suddenly  to  an  astonishing  degree — would  have  no 
use  for  English  contributions  ;  for  example  the 
Wasp  and  Town  Talk,  both  of  San  Francisco. 

There  is  mention  made  in  the  preface  of  the 
coupon  system  now  available  for  the  prepaying  of 
return  postage  from  foreign  countries,  of  which  we 
give  fuller  particulars  elsewhere  ;  and  a  good  point 
is  made  when  it  is  stated  that  "  if  accompanied  by 
illustrative  photographs  the  matter  (for  the  American 
market)  stands  a  better  chance  of  acceptance."  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Sunday  editions  of  American 
dailies,  the  more  important  of  which  might  have 
very  well  been  included. 

The  list  of  American  publishers  has  not  been 
improved  upon  ;  no  details  or  particularised 
addresses  are  given  in  any  case. 

Other  new  features  are  lists  of  press  cutting 
agencies,  and  of  photographers  and  others  who 
supply  pictures  and  photographs  for  illustrating 
books  and  articles. 

The  "  Year-Book  "  supplies  a  want  without 
doubt,  but  we  certainly  look  for  far  more  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  in  its  composition  than  is 
therein  apparent.  We  believe  this  is  the  third 
year  of  re- issue  ;  but  the  improvemen  t  over  preced- 
ing numbers  is  not  very  marked.  While  from  its 
nature  the  book  commands  success,  we  trust  that 
in  future  editions  it  will  do  more  towards 
deserving  it. 

Z. 


»   I 


THE  BUILDING  OF  A  BOOK* 

THIS  volume,  which  is  made  up  of  contribu- 
tions from  various  experts  on  the  subject, 
is  obviously  American,  both  in  design  and 
in  execution,  and  is  intended  as  a  vade  mecum  to 
the  reader  and  book  lover  rather  than  to  the  more 
practical  or  technical  student,  although  it  contains 
much  that  may  be  profitably  studied  by  the  latter. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
ti'eatment  of  the  several  articles  by  different  autho- 
rities is  sometimes  of  an  order  which  is  too  complex 
or  involved  for  the  ordinary  reader  who  is  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  production  or  manufacture 
of  books. 

The  great  difficulty  in  a  book  of  this  kind  is 
that  the  subjects  can  only  be  treated  in  a  very 


*  "The  Building  of  a  Book."     Edited  by  Frederick  H. 
Hitchcock.     Published  by  T.  Werner  Laurie. 
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scanty  fashion  owing  to  limits  of  space,  and,  conse- 
quently, any  article  can  only  touch  the  fringe  of 
a  particular  subject.  Nevertheless,  much  that  is 
given  is  good  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  the  eminent  printer 
of  New  York,  writes  the  introductory  chapter  of 
tliis  work,  and  his  remarks,  coming  from  such  an 
authority,  are  entitled  to  our  best  consideration. 
Modern  improvements  in  printing  appliances  and 
present  day  requirements  demand  great  care  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  producer  of  books, 
whether  he  be  publisher  or  printer  ;  otherwise,  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  failure  must  result, 
because  the  public  demands  both  cheap  and  well- 
produced  literature  of  all  kinds. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  in  reading  this 
work  for  the  different  methods  prevailing  in 
America  from  those  adopted  in  this  country,  but 
these  differences,  generally  speaking,  are  only  those 
of  minor  details.  One  great  difference  is,  that 
here  in  England  machine  composition  is  not  em- 
ployed to  the  same  extent  for  book  type-setting  as 
in  America.  Here  it  is  chiefly  used  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  printing,  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  more  general  adoption  in  England 
later  on  ;  for  to  use  a  picturesque  American  ex- 
pression, "  it  has  come  to  stay  "  with  us.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  time  in  beating  down  certain 
prejudices  which  exist  here  against  the  machine 
composition  of  type  for  book-printing. 

This  book  may,  then,  be  recommended  to  all 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  making  of  books, 
of  which  there  is  no  end.  To  criticise  the  more 
practical  part  of  this  work  is  not  a  difficult  task, 
for  there  is  little  in  it  to  which  exception  can  be 
taken  but  for  the  reservations  which  have  already 
been  made  as  regards  the  different  customs  prevail- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  It  may,  however, 
be  suggested  that,  although  a  synoptical  table  of 
contents  is  included  in  the  preliminary  matter, 
in  the  event  of  a  reprint  being  called  for,  a  subject 
index  should  be  added.  Also  a  glossary  explanatory 
of  the  more  technical  terms  running  through  the 
book  would  be  very  serviceable  to  its  readers. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Printing  Press,"  by 
Mr.  0.  L.  Raabe,  although  largely  historical,  is 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  interesting  in  the 
volume.  Altogether,  the  more  technical  part  of 
the  volume  may  be  generally  accepted  by  the 
reader  and  book  lover  as  one  giving  a  useful 
account  of  the  many  arts  and  crafts  which  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  a  book  from  cover  to 
cover. 

CHAS.  T.  JACOBI. 

Mr.  Jacobi  has  dealt  with  the  technical  side  of 
his  work  ;  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
other  chapters. 


A  chapter  on  "The  Author,"  by  G.  W.  Cable, 
contains  nothing  very  new.  He  recognises  that 
the  limits  allowed  him  do  not  give  sufficient 
scope,  but  he  makes  a  point,  which  every  author 
should  consider,  namely  the  technical  limits  of 
his  art. 

Mr.  Paul  K.  Reynolds  discusses  the  literary 
agent.  Readers  of  The  Author  have  already  had 
their  fill  of  this  subject.  He  states  :  "  Realising 
that  the  authors  and  publishers  are  partners  in  an 
enterprise  whose  success  depends  upon  a  frank  and 
clear  understanding,  he  will  do  his  best  to  make 
such  relations  friendly  and  harmonious,  and  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  parties  to  the  contract, 
iii-m-  foriiettinij,  however,  that  his  especial  client  is 
the  author,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  rejrresent  II n' 
author's  interests."  If  we  concede  the  first  state- 
ment to  be  true,  which  in  most  case  it  is  not, 
although  the  interests  of  both  partiess  lie  in  the 
best  attainable  sale,  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation 
— the  italics  are  ours — is  of  vital  importance  ;  the 
position  is  sometimes  delicate,  and  the  agent  has 
been  known  to  forget  that  he  acts  for  the  author 
in  his  desire  to  be  on  too  friendly  terms  with  the 
publisher,  but  the  chapter  has  some  useful  hints. 
The  chapters  on  "  Publicity,  Reviewing  and  Criti- 
cism "  are  sound  pieces  of  work  within  their  limita- 
tions, setting  out  the  United  States  standpoint, 
and  "  The  Travelling  Salesman  "  maybe  read  with 
advantage  by  the  travellers  of  Great  Britain. 


COBWEBS  OF   CRITICISM. 


IF  there  be  anything  capable  of  soothing  the 
adversely  criticised  author,  it  is  this  book, 
which  Mr.  Hall  Caine — who  wrote  and  com- 
piled it  as  long  ago  as  1882 — has  republished  with 
a  new   preface.      Every   author   who   has   tasted 
of  the  whip  and  the  scorpion  should  read  these 
criticisms    of    the    seven     poets  —  Wordsworth, 
Southey,   Coleridge,   Byron,  Leigh    Hunt,   Keats 
and   Shelley — by  the   side   of  which   their   worst 
lashings  will  appear  as  encouraging  pats. 

"  These  critiques  are  dead  now,"  says  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  "  and  it  seems  almost  sorry  sport  to  summon 
them  Jrom  their  graves  and  make  them  walk  in 
their  shrouds  in  a  light  from  which  seventy  years' 
twilight  has  been  spirited  away.  But  surely  their 
sinister  figures,  that  look  out  through  the  film  of 
the  vanished  eyes  of  the  years  that  are  gone,  should 

*  "  Cobwebs  of  Criticism,"  by  Hall  Caine.  (The  New 
Universal  Library.)  London :  George  Routledge  &  Sons. 
1908. 
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for  ever  stalk  through  the  world  as  a  witness  and  a 
warning." 

One  is  amazed  at  the  hatred  and  malice  mani- 
fested. In  those  days  the  doctrine  of  the  indivisi- 
bility of  art  and  morality  was  predominant,  and 
whenever  the  vehicle  was  unassailable  the  sentiment 
it  conveyed  was  readily  converted  into  an  offence 
against  decency.  This  done,  it  was  easy  to  ignore 
the  book  under  review  for  the  author's  person  and 
peculiarities.  For  illustration,  here  is  a  short  cut 
to  calumny  by  a  Blackwood  reviewer  of  Leigh 
Hunt  :  "  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  personal  character  and  habits 
of  its  author."  And  there  lie  is  fairly  on  horseback 
and  can  sneer  to  his  heart's  content  at  poor  Hunt 
for  wearing  no  neckcloth  and  cutting  his  hair  in 
imitation  of  the  prints  of  Petrarch.  Blackwood 
seems  to  have  possessed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
verbal  garbage. 

Of  course  the  relative  positions  of  authors  and 
critics  were  factors  in  the  tremendous  crushing 
power  of  the  famous — and  infamous — reviews.  The 
profession  of  letters  was  still  under  the  shadow  of 
Grub  Street,  and  a  dedicatory  licking  of  titled 
boots  was  not  lacking  as  evidence  of  the  prostitution 
of  the  Muses.  Critics  announced  themselves  as  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  the  people — good  souls- 
were  highly  entertained  at  the  caperings  of  their 
self-appointed  representatives  on  the  defenceless 
body  of  this  and  that  author.  How  could  poets 
obtain,  or  even  expect,  a  worthy  estimate  at  a  time 
when  the  finer  feelings  were  synonymous  with 
effeminacy,  brutality  was  an  attribute  of  manliness, 
and  the  popular  ideal  was  a  "  bruiser  "  ?  Naturally, 
they  were  regarded  as  only  fair  game  with  no  close 
season. 

"  Hazlitt  is  your  only  good  damner,"  said  Keats. 
"  If  ever  I  am  damned  I  should  like  him  to  damn 
me."  A  compliment  indeed  when  back-stabbing, 
foul  insinuation  and  defamation  of  character  were 
legitimate  weapons  of  criticism !  The  worst  a 
modern  author  has  to  fear  is  neglect,  such  as  slew 
Chatterton.  He  even  welcomes  adverse  criticism  as 
long  as  the  damning  is  done  with  a  capital  "  1)  "  ; 
while  the  morality  of  his  books  is  rarely  identified 
with  his  own.  Criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
lost  its  halo,  and  its  thunderbolts  are  as  terrible  as 
damp  squibs. 

We  shall  say  nothing  about  the  beautiful  and 
obvious  moral  of  "Cobwebs  of  Criticism."  It  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  perspicacity  of  the  reader. 


THROUGH  THE  MAGIC  DOOR* 


HOW  willingly  do  men  listen  when  one  speaks 
of  his  books  and  his  pet  authors  !  "  Love 
of  books  is  evidently  the  love  of  wisdom, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  ineffable" — thus 
Richard  of  Bury  in  his  "  Philobiblon."  And  love 
of  their  authors  is  ineffable  also.  What  man  is 
there,  speaking  in  praise  of  this  and  that  immortal, 
but  deems  himself  at  the  moment  touched  with 
their  godhead  ?  He  is  immortal  because  he  is  in 
the  company  of  gods.  So  is  every  man  at  his  best 
discoursing  of  his  precious  volumes.  Indeed,  do 
we  not  judge  most  of  a  stranger  by  his  literary 
opinions  ? — hail  him  as  a  brother  when  his  judg- 
ment coincides  with  oars,  and  write  him  down  an 
ass  should  he  proclaim  our  favourite  a  man  of  no 
account,  a  decadent,  "or  worse."  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  none  can  write  or  speak  concerning  books  with- 
out revealing  strongly  his  own  personality. 

And  so  it  is  when  in  the  volume  before  us  the 
author  takes  us  through  the  magic  door — which 
stands  invitingly  open  on  the  iron tispiece— into 
the  inner  chamber  of  his  life  and  of  his  thoughts. 
He  takes  down  volume  after  volume  from  their 
shelves,  all  the  grand  old  volumes  one  never  tires 
to  read  and  hear  about — Scott,  Boswell  and  Gibbon, 
Pepys,  Borrow  and  Reade;  why  trouble  about 
order  of  precedence  where  all  are  equally  dear  ?— 
the  famous  old  novels  and  histories,  the  works  of 
science  and  of  the  sea,  and  tells  us  simply  and 
directly  why  he  likes  this  one  and  what  he  dislikes 
in  that,  with  a  quotation  here,  a  story  there,  and  a 
bit  of  autobiography  over  yonder,  until  we  feel  we 
know  him  better  than  ever  before,  and  that  he  is  a 
rare  good  fellow. 

Then  coming  easily  down  to  the  moderns,  how 
lovingly  he  turns  again  to  "  Richard  Feverel " 
and  runs  the  back  of  his  forefinger  along  his 
Stevensons.  What  a  wonderful,  elusive  subject 
for  discourse  and  analysis  R.  L.  S.  is,  to  be  sure  ! 
We  toss  his  genius  like  a  ball  in  the  air  and  deny 
it,  spreading  empty  palms,  when  thwack  !  it  falls 
stunningly  on  our  heads  and  raises  a  lump.  We 
may  deny  him  genius,  but  it  is  there  ;  we  may  deny 
him  faults,  but — blessed  faults  !— there  they  are  ; 
we  may  deny  him  immortality,  'twould  be  more 
profitable  to  deny  his  existence.  It  is  of  a  truth  a 
delight  to  hear  every  fresh  speaker  on  Stevenson- 
much  more  delight  when  the  speaker  has  come 
within  the  ken  of  him. 

Good  Sir  Arthur  !  you  are  of  a  verity  entertain- 
ing and  hospitable  ;  leave  open  that  magic  door. 
We  would  surely  pass  through  again. 

Z. 

*  "Through  the  Magic  Door,"  by  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1907. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON  THE  EXERCISE  OF  LICENSEE'S  OFFICE. 

SIR, — But  for  the  recent  public,  or  quasi  public, 
performance  of  a  certain  play,  and  for  the  last 
plain,  straightforward  paragraph  of  the  article  by 
the  Times  dramatic  critic  on  it,  I  should  have  felt 
my  silence  on  this  subject  justifiable.  Now,  after 
the  performance  of  "Waste,"  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  culpable.  Therefore  I  am  conscientiously  com- 
pelled to  declare  myself  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  the  censorship  of  plays.  Personally  I 
should  like  to  see  the  office  worked  by  a  committee 
of  three  experienced  men  whose  chairman  should 
have  the  casting  vote  ;  but  this  is  a  detail. 

Probably  the  production  of  the  play  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  may  have  caused  some  of  the 
signatories    to    the    "  Anti-Licence  "    paper    to 
reconsider  their  previous  decision. 
Yours  faithfully, 

F.  C.  BURNAND. 


PENSION  FUND. 

SIR, — In  proportion  to  the  number  of  members 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Authors  there  seem 
few  subscribers  or  donors  to  the  Pension  Fund. 

Although  there  may  be  no  one  now  whose 
circumstances  warrant  applying  for  a  pension,  it 
may  well  happen  that  in  a  few  years'  time, 
when  many  members  will  have  attained  the  age 
of  sixty  (the  earliest  age,  I  believe,  at  which  a 
pension  is  granted),  several  will  be  in  need 
simultaneously,  when  funds  might  not  be  available 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  all. 

If  it  were  made  a  compulsory  rule  that  every 
member  should  on  payment  of  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion send  the  sum  of  one  shilling  in  addition  to 
go  towards  the  Pension  Fund  (unless  exemption 
through  poverty  were  claimed  —  a  very  unlikely 
contingency),  a  sum  of  at  least  £85  yearly  would 
be  raised  without  any  trouble.  This  is  taking  the 
number  of  members  at  1,700  (a  low  estimate),  and 
they  are  far  more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish. 

If  this  sum,  instead  of  being  invested,  were 
paid  towards  the  pensions  already  existing  the 
accumulated  funds  would  go  on  increasing  steadily 
at  compound  interest.  But  if,  as  may  reasonably 
be  hoped,  many  members  who  can  afford  it  would 
give  considerably  more  than  one  shilling,  the 
original  fund  might  either  be  added  to  or  scarcely 
drawn  on  at  all,  so  that  when  need  arose  there 
would  be  an  income  to  meet  it. 

Many  a  poor  soldier  died  in  want  while  the 
Patriotic  Fund  was  in  possession  of  thousands  and 
thousands,  and,  beyond  a  certain  amount  for 
security,  such  as  existing  annual  subscriptions 


would  probably  ensure  when  added  to  the  capital, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  accumulated  funds.  When 
every  member  of  a  brotherhood  subscribes  to  a  fund 
it  becomes  a  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  a  species  of 
slate  club  (and  none,  when  in  real  need,  should 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages),  instead 
of  a  charity,  than  the  idea  of  which  nothing  can 
be  more  repugnant,  both  to  recipients  and  donors. 

A.  HARCOURT  ROE. 


ON  GRATITUDE. 

SIR, — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  while 
there  must  be  a  great  number  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  who  are  so  happy  as  to  have 
little  occasion  to  take  advantage  of  its  services 
beyond  the  occasional  advice,  verbal  or  written, 
of  its  secretary,  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion 
of  members  whose  ill  fortune  it  is  often  to  be  "in 
the  wars,"  so  far  as  their  relations  with  publishers 
and  editors  are  concerned,  and  on  whose  behalf, 
therefore,  the  society  is  put  to  much  expense. 
That  no  member  need  feel  under  any  obligation 
because  he  nses  the  society  more  than  another, 
goes  without  saying,  since  this  is  only  a  matter 
of  chance,  and  probably  in  the  long  run  the 
law  of  averages  puts  everything  right.  .Still,  it 
does  happen  sometimes  that  a  member  would  like 
to  show  his  gratitude,  and,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
do  this  by  some  gift  to  the  Society's  funds,  he 
would  willingly  do  so  if  he  knew  how  to  work 
out  his  intention.  Of  course  he  could  find  out 
by  addressing  the  secretary,  but  this  probably 
he  hesitates  to  do,  since,  after  all,  it  is  a  very 
small  sum  he  has  in  mind.  I  would  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  made  clear  to  the  members  that  the 
society  is  willing  to  accept  donations  to  the  funds, 
although,  of  course,  it  does  not  in  any  way  solicit 
or  expect  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

"  LEWIS  MELVILLE." 

(There  are  two  funds  of  the  society  which 
especially  seem  fitted  for  the  purpose  suggested 
in  the  preceding  letter,  the  Capital  Fund  and  the 
Pension  Fund.  The  Capital  Fund  is  the  Reserve 
Fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  with  which 
to  meet  any  heavy  expenditure  incurred  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  its  members.  Its  present 
amount  is  just  over  £1,000,  a  small  sum  to  meet 
a  case  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  a  brisk 
agitation  for  Copyright  Reform.  The  committee 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  no  less 
than  five  donations  within  the  last  three  months. 
These  have  been  added  to  the  Capital  Fund, 
unless  specially  marked  for  another  purpose. 

The  need  of  the  Pension  Fund  speaks  for  itself. 
—ED.) 


Hutbor, 
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expenditure,  either  in  fighting  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, or  in  assisting  to  obtain  copyright  reform, 
or  in  dealing  with  any  other  matter  closely 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  society. 

(2)  The  Pension  Fund.  This  fund  is  slowly 
increasing,  and,  it  is  hoped  will,  in  time,  cover  the 
needs  of  all  the  members  of  the  society.  A  state- 
ment of  the  capital  of  this  fund  is  inserted  in  The 
Author  every  month  and  can  be  seen  below. 


NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


THE  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  quoted  in  The  Author  are 
cases  that  have  come  before  the  notice  or  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  that 
those  members  of  the  Society  who  desire  to  have 
the  names  of  the  publishers  concerned  can  obtain 
them  on  application. 


THE   SOCIETY'S  FUNDS. 


FROM  time  to  time  members  of  the  society 
desire  to  make  donations  to  its  funds  in 
recognition  of  work  that  has  been  done  for 
them.    The  committee,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  these  members,  have  decided  to  place 
this  permanent  paragraph  in  The  Author  in  order 
that  members  may  be  cognisant  of  those  funds  to 
which  these  contributions  may  be  paid. 

The  funds  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  :  (1)  The 
Capital  Fund.    This  fund  is  kept  in  reserve  in 
case  it  is  necessary  for  the  society  to  incur  heavy 
VOL.  xviil. 


THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6d.,  post  free  Ifyl.    It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 


PENSION  FUND. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  offices  on 
February  18th,  1907.  i 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  3£  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9s.  6d.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £3,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
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The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols2i% £1,000    0    0 

Local  Loans  500     0     0 

Victorian  Government  3%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201     9     8 

London  and  North-Western  3  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250     0     0 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 

Trust  4%  Certificates  200     0     0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  3J%  Inscribed 

Stock 200     0     0 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway 

4%  Preference  Stock 228     0    0 

New  Zealand  3J%   Stock 247     9    6 

Total    £3,118     18     8 

Subscriptions,  1907. 

Oct.  21,  Hitchings,  F.  W.     . 

Oct.  22,  Owen,  Charles . 

Oct.  24,  Scott,  Forrester 

Oct.  24,  Galsworthy,  John    . 

Oct.  25,  Sedgwick,  W. 

Dec.  5,  Gonne,  Captain  C.  M.        .  .050 

Dec.  16,  Gilson,  Capt.  Charles       .  .     0  10    0 

1908. 

Jan.  7,  Richardson,  Mrs.  Aubrey  .  .050 

Jan.  13,  McPherson,  Miss  M.  M.  .  .010 
Jan.  16,  Douglas,  Lieut.-Col.  Hugh  A. .     0    5    0 

Donations,  1907. 

July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  .        .  .550 

Oct.  19,  Charter,  Miss  Edith  A.  .  .      050 

Nov.  8,  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  B.    .         .  .050 

Nov.  12,  Muir,  Ward          .         .  .110 

Nov.  15,  Richmond,  John  .         .  .050 

Dec.  5,  Sedgwick,  Miss  A.  Douglas  .       050 

Dec.  5,  Henoch,  Mrs.  Emily  T.    .  .050 

Dec.  9,  Tench,  Miss  Mary  F.  A.  .  .      050 

1908. 

Jan.  1,  Egbert,  Henry  .  .  .110 
Jan.  6,  Skeat,  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  .  110 
Jan.  7,  Wood,  Lawson  .  .  .050 
Jan.  8,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna  .  .  .050 
Jan.  8,  Hyamson,  Albert  M.  '  .  .  110 
Jan.  13,  Le  Riche,  P.  J.  .  .  .110 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  N.  .  110 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  C.  N.  .  .110 
Jan.  20,  Colquhoun,  A.  (amount  re- 
covered by  the  Society)  .  .  .  2  17  10 

Jan.  21,  Saies,  Mrs 050 

Jan.  24,  Westrup,  Miss  Margaret  .      050 


The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39-,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 


COMMITTEE   NOTES. 


1. 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  committee  for  the 
year  1908  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
society  on  Monday,  January  Gth,  at  4  o'clock. 
The  committee  are  pleased  to  record  that  the  year 
opened  well  with  an  election  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers and  associates.  The  list  of  elections  is  printed 
on  another  page.  They  are  also  glad  to  report  that 
the  resignations  were  only  sixteen  in  number,  which 
they  consider  an  unusually  small  total  for  this 
period  of  the  year.  For  it  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year  that  the  largest  number  of 
resignations  are  received.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  statement  that  the  society  starts  with  a  balance 
of  nine  to  the  good,  and  the  committee  hope  that 
this  satisfactory  beginning  will  not  only  be  main- 
tained, but  improved  upon  as  the  months  go  by. 

Several  matters  included  in  the  agenda  had  to  be 
adjourned  to  the  second  meeting  of  the  committee, 
which  was  held  on  January  20th. 

There  were,  however,  not  a  few  important  ques- 
tions considered  by  the  committee,  who  decided  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  them.  The  date 
of  the  annual  general  meeting  was  fixed  for  the 
middle  of  March.  Members  will,  in  due  course, 
receive  the  report  of  the  society  with  full  notice  of 
the  agenda,  and  particulars  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  place  in  The  Avthor  a  per- 
manent paragraph  indicating  the  funds  of  the 
society  to  which  members  could  subscribe,  should 
they  desire  to  assist  the  objects  of  the  society  by 
contributions  in  gratitude  for  work  undertaken  by 
the  society.  This  decision  was  the  outcome  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  in  the  January  issue 
of  The  Author. 

A  rather  difficult  case,  relating  to  the  delay  in 
the  publication  of  a  book  which  a  member  of  the 
society  had  sold  to  a  publisher,  was  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  committee  finally  decided,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  author,  to  instruct  the  society's 
solicitors  to  write  a  letter  to  the  publisher  and  then, 
on  receipt  of  the  publisher's  answer,  to  reconsider 
the  matter.  The  next  case,  that  of  an  alleged 
plagiarism  of  a  title  or  an  idea,  presented  great 
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difficulty,  but  in  face  of  the  opinion  of  the  solicitors 
of  the  society,  the  committee  did  not  not  feel  able 
to  take  up  the  case.  Another  dispute  arose  out  of 
a  bad  agreement  entered  into  by  a  musical  com- 
poser with  a  music  publisher  before  coming  to 
the  society  for  advice.  The  case  had  been  before 
the  society  and  in  the  hands  of  its  solicitors  for 
some  time,  but  although  several  points  had  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  one  point,  referring  to 
the  publication  of  the  member's  work  in  separate 
form,  still  remained  unsettled.  The  committee 
decided  to  obtain  further  information  from  the 
society's  solicitors  and  to  leave  the  final  decision  in 
the  hands  of  the  chairman  when  the  information 
was  supplied. 

The  committee  authorised  the  employment  of  an 
accountant,  at  the  society's  expense,  to  investigate 
a  publisher's  accounts  on  behalf  of  another  mem- 
ber, as  the  accounts  rendered  and  the  statement 
made  by  the  publisher  appeared  unsatisfactory. 

The  secretary  submitted  two  publishers'  agree- 
ments on  which  he  desired  the  editor  of  The  Author 
to  comment,  with  the  names  of  the  publishers  con- 
cerned. The  committee  sanctioned  the  publication 
of  an  article  dealing  with  these  agreements,  and  it 
will  be  printed  in  one  of  the  future  issues  of  the 
society's  magazine. 

An  action  for  infringement  of  copyright,  which 
had  been  started  by  the  society  in  India  a  year  ago, 
again  occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  legal  questions  and  technicalities  under  the 
Indian  law  were  extremely  intricate.  It  was  decided 
to  write  to  the  lawyers  in  India  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  them  to  more  strenuous  efforts,  and 
to  ask  them  to  advise  the  committee. 

There  was  one  other  case  in  which  the  opinion  of 
the  society's  solicitors  was  opposed  to  the  view  of 
one  of  the  members  who  was  defendant  in  an 
action.  The  committee  decided  to  enter  appearance 
on  his  behalf  in  order  that  judgment  should  not  go 
by  default,  and  instructed  the  solicitors  to  settle 
the  matter,  with  the  approval  of  the  member,  on 
the  best  possible  terms. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  list 
of  cases  was  heavy  and  important,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  carried 
through  successfully. 


II. 

THE  second  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
January  was  held  on  the  20th,  at  the  offices  of 
the  society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate, 
S.W.  Sundry  questions  had  been  adjourned  from 
the  previous  meeting,  and  one  or  two  fresh  matters 
had  arisen. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been 
read  and  signed,  the  committee  proceeded  to  elect 


six  members  and  associates.  The  list  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  This  brings  the  number  of 
elections  for  the  current  year  up  to  thirty-one. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  committee 
elect  their  annual  nominee  to  the  Pension  Fund. 
Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  a 
Beckett  a  vacancy  had  occurred,  and  the  committee 
decided  to  ask  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  if  she  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  position. 
She  has  kindly  consented  to  do  so. 

The  next  question  before  the  committee  had 
reference  to  the  alterations  in  the  constitution  of 
the  society,  and  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  committee  under  the  new  constitution.  The 
committee  decided  that  they  ought  to  exercise  the 
right  of  nomination  entrusted  to  them,  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  nomination  conferred  on 
ordinary  members,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the  list 
of  their  nominees,  subject  to  the  consent  of  those 
nominated  to  stand.  These  names  will  in  due 
time  appear  in  The  Author.  The  committee  then 
considered  the  amendments  to  be  proposed  at  the 
special  general  meeting,  and  decided  upon  the  lines 
on  which  the  conduct  of  the  business  at  that 
meeting  should  proceed,  and  what  attitude  they 
should  take  in  respect  to  the  amendments. 

Some  important  questions  relating  to  domestic 
and  international  copyright  were  submitted  to  the 
committee.  It  is  understood  that  an  International 
Conference  will  take  place  at  Berlin  in  October  of 
the  present  year.  It  would  be  injudicious  to 
mention  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  negotiations 
which  are  going  forward  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  committee  can  only  repeat  that  they  are  fully 
alive  to  the  best  interests  of  their  members  and 
the  creators  of  copyright  property.  A  question 
touching  performing  rights  in  the  United  States 
had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment by  the  Dramatic  Sub-Committee,  and  the 
committee  instructed  the  secretary  to  write  to  the 
member  who  had  introduced  the  matter,  explaining 
their  views  on  the  subject. 

A  case  of  infringement  of  the  rights  of  two 
members  of  the  society  by  a  phonographic  record 
was  then  dealt  with.  As  the  question  appeared  to 
be  an  important  cne,  involving  possibly  to  a  great 
extent  the  interests  of  dramatic  authors,  it  was 
decided  to  lay  the  matter  at  once  before  counsel, 
and  if  counsel  so  advised,  to  take  action  in  support 
of  the  members'  claims. 

The  Keport  for  the  current  year  was  laid  before 
the  committee,  and  the  secretary  was  ordered  to 
send  proofs  to  each  member. 

The  committee  decided  to  postpone  the  settle- 
ment of  the  date  of  the  annual  dinner  until  the 
constitution  of  the  society  had  been  remodelled 
and  the  new  committee  established. 

The  resignations  numbered  nine.    This  is  not 
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beyond  the  average  for  the  time  of  year  at  which 
subscriptions  fall  due,  but  the  committee  regret 
the  leakage,  and  hope  that  it  may  grow  less  as  the 
conditions  affecting  literary  property  are  improved. 


THE  DRAMATIC  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

The  Dramatic  Sub-Committee  of  the  Society 
met  at  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  on 
Tuesday,  January  7th,  at  4.30. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been 
signed,  the  committee  considered  the  article  on 
dramatic  agreements  and  the  sale  of  dramatic 
rights,  which,  drafted  by  the  secretary,  had  been 
approved  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw. 

They  expressed  their  warm  approval  of  the 
exhaustive  nature  of  the  MS.  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  proceeded,  going  through  the  whole 
document,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  to  make  a  few 
alterations  and  additions. 

This  occupied  the  committee  some  time. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  revise  the  whole, 
incorporating  the  committee's  suggestions,  and  to 
submit  the  revised  version  to  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing. The  committee  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  registration  of  American  per- 
forming rights.  As  there  appeared  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Managing  Committee,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  obtain  counsel's  opinion 
on  the  point  should  they  deem  it  necessary. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


THE   SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
'  Authors  was  held  on  Thursday  the  23rd  ult. 
to  consider  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee and  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  Articles 
of  Association  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
council  and  adopted  by  that  body  with  some  small 
modifications. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  management,  took  the  chair  at 
4  o'clock.  There  were  some  GO  members  present. 
The  chairman  stated  that  he  proposed  to  put  first, 
one  by  one,  the  articles  to  which  no  amendments 
had  been  proposed ;  but  those  articles  to 
which  any  objection  was  raised  he  would 
reserve  till  the  end. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  he  called  upon 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
special  committee,  to  explain  the  purports  of  the 


alterations  which  had  been  drafted  by  that  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Sidney  Webb  then  explained,  briefly, 
that  the  main  point  which  had  been  before  the 
special  committee,  was  to  bring  the  organisation 
of  the  society  under  the  control  of  the  subscribing 
members.  He  proceeded  to  describe  how  the 
managing  committee  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
subscribing  members,  and  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  to  bring  the  other  articles  into 
conformity  with  this  plan.  He  also  stated  that  a 
few  minor  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  articles, 
as  in  some  instances  the  former  articles  had  been 
found  impracticable.  He  concluded  by  stating  that 
the  final  alterations  had  been  agreed  to  unanimously 
by  both  the  special  committee  and  by  the  council. 

Mr.  Brain  Stoker  then  rose  to  object  to  the  whole 
purport  of  the  alterations  as  they  stood,  and 
enquired  whether  he  was  in  order  in  doing  so.  Th« 
chairman  replied  that  there  was  as  yet  no  motion 
before  the  meeting,  but  in  order  to  get  over  this 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  moved  that  the  report  should  be 
received  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  seconded  this 
motion. 

Mr.  Bram  Stoker  then  opposed  the  basis  on  which 
the  special  committee  had  made  the  alterations, 
and  represented  that  the  proposed  alterations  still 
left  the  control  of  the  society  in  the  hands  of  the 
council.  After  he  had  put  forward  his  objections, 
the  chairman  inquired  whether  any  other  member 
desired  to  speak  on  the  motion,  but  as  there  was  no 
response  he  put  the  motion  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  and  it  was, 
thereupon,  carried. 

The  chairman  next  proceeded  in  accordance  with 
his  suggestion  to  read  the  altered  Articles  one  by  one 
following  the  report  of  the  committee  which  had 
been  circulated  to  the  members  of  the  society.  It 
is  not  necessary  again  to  set  these  before  the  members 
in  detail,  as  they  were  issued  in  the  January 
number  of  Tfie  Author,  and  members  are  accordingly 
referred  to  that  issue. 

Articles  4  and  9  were  passed  without  dissent. 
Articles  12  and  16  were  then  submitted  to  the 
members,  but  owing  to  Mr.  Bram  Stoker's  desiring 
to  raise  objections  to  them  they  were  reserved  for 
further  consideration.  Article  17  was  also  reserved 
as  Mr.  Panting  desired  to  propose  an  amendment. 
Article  18  was  put  and  passed.  Articles  24  and  27 
were  put  and  reserved  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stoker, 
who  desired  to  specify  his  objections  to  them.  The 
last  Article  (32)  was  then  put  with  Mr.  Lee's 
amendment  which,  with  a  slight  verbal  alteration, 
had  been  accepted  by  the  committee.  This  Article 
was  carried  in  its  altered  form. 

The  chairman  then  dealt  with  those  Articles 
to  which  notice  of  amendment  had  been  circulated  to 
the  members  with  the  notice  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Thorburn's  amendment  to  Article  19  was  first  sub- 
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ruitted.  The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
Baker.  In  submitting  the  amendment  Mr.  Thor- 
bnrn  stated  that  he  desired  proportional  repre- 
sentation, and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  rose  to  object 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  give  the 
form  of  proportional  representation  that  the  pro- 
poser desired.  After  some  discussion  the  amend- 
ment, being  put,  was  lost.  The  chairman  there- 
upon put  the  Article  as  it  stood,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  further  discussion  as  Mr.  Stoker  desired  to 
put  a  further  amendment.  Mr.  Zangwill's  amend- 
ment to  Article  2G  was  next  put,  and  the  chair- 
man explained  that  with  Mr.  Zangwill's  consent, 
the  amendment  was  altered  to  Article  26  instead 
of  to  Article  35  as  originally  suggested,  the  former 
Article  dealing  with  the  subscribing  members  of 
the  society,  whereas  the  latter  dealt  with  the 
shareholders  only.  The  amendment  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell.  After  some  discussion, 
Mr.  Zangwill  accepted  a  modification,  suggested 
from  the  chair,  by  which  forty  subscribing 
members  were  enabled  to  demand  a  general 
meeting,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  in  this 
form.  Mr.  Zangwill  next  proposed  his  amend- 
ment to  Article  25.  He  explained  that  his  desire 
was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  unanimity  in 
action,  and  to  remove  the  defects  of  the  old  con- 
stitution with  the  minimum  of  alteration.  This 
amendment  was  also  seconded  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Bell.  Mr.  Brain  .Stoker  opposed  it,  as  did  Mr. 
Willmore.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  James 
Baker  also  contributed  to  the  discussion  upon  it. 
Mr.  Zangwill  then  replied  to  the  criticism  which 
his  amendment  had  received.  Mr.  Shaw  demon- 
strated that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  it, 
and  Mr.  Webb  claimed  that  the  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  Society  of  Authors  as  a  corporate 
body  was  obtained  under  the  Articles  as  altered, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  that  expression 
binding  on  individuals.  The  amendment  wae  put 
by  the  chairman  and  lost.  The  chairman  then 
took  the  Articles  which  had  been  reserved  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bram  Stoker.  Article  12,  however, 
was  passed  without  any  fresh  amendment  being 
raised.  In  regard  to  Article  1C,  Mr.  Stoker 
objected  to  the  power  which  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  council  under  the  Article  as  drafted.  Mr. 
Webb  replied  to  this  objection,  explaining  the 
powers  of  the  council  and  the  powers  of  the  sub- 
scribing members  as  altered  by  the  present  altera- 
tions in  the  Articles,  lie  pointed  out  that  the 
committee  was  practically  a  cabinet  of  the  sub- 
scribing members  and  controlled  by  them  ;  that 
the  subscribing  members  wore  empowered  to 
summon  the  council  should  they  desire ;  that 
they  had  power  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the 
society  if  they  desired ;  and  that  Mr.  Stoker's 
fears  in  regard  to  the  society  and  a  lack  of  control 


by  the  members  under  the  present  alterations  to 
the  Articles  was  unfounded.  He  added  that  under 
the  new  arrangements  the  subscribing  members 
had  practically  the  control  of  the  society  in  their 
hands,  and  that  no  difficulty  such  as  Mr.  Stoker 
suggested  was  likely  to  arise.  He  stated  that  the 
matter  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  special 
committee  and  by  the  council.  The  article  was 
then  put  and  passed.  Article  17  had  been  reserved 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Harwood  Panting,  who  moved 
that  the  election  of  the  whole  committee  should 
be  annual  rather  than  the  retirement  and  election 
of  one-third  of  the  committee  annually.  Mr. 
Panting's  amendment  was  seconded  and  members 
spoke  for  and  against  it.  The  amendment  was 
then  put  and  lost  and  the  article  passed.  To 
Article  10  Mr.  Stoker  offered  the  following  three 
amendments : — 

(1.)  That  in  the  place  of  the  words  necessitating 
certain  notices  to  be  given  "  in  Tim  Author  or 
otherwise "  should  be  inserted  the  words  "  by 
letter  or  otherwise." 

(2.)  That  members  of  the  outgoing  committee 
seeking  re-election  should  only  be  marked  by  an 
asterisk  on  the  balloting  paper. 

(3.)  That  the  balloting  paper  in  its  outer 
envelope  and  with  enclosed  letters  of  identification 
should  be  given  to  the  scrutineers  intact. 

These  amendments  are  printed  in  full  as  no 
notice  of  them  has  been  circulated  and  in  order 
that  those  members  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
attending  the  meeting  might  be  able  to  follow 
them. 

Mr.  a'Beckett  seconded  the  three  amendments. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  others  opposed  them.  Mr.  Shaw 
stated  that  he  considered  it  essential  that  members 
should  read  The  Autlmr  in  order  to  keep  themselves 
informed  respecting  the  work  of  the  society.  The 
three  amendments  were  put  to  the  meeting  and 
lost.  Article  19  was  then  put  as  a  whole  and 
carried.  Article  24,  which  had  been  reserved 
when  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  was 
passed  without  comment.  Article  27,  which  had 
been  reserved  by  Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  was  then  put, 
and  to  it  Mr.  Stoker  proposed  the  following 
amendment. 

"  That  a  motion  passed  by  a  general  meeting 
should  be  taken  as  instruction  and  not  as  recom- 
mendation to  the  committee  of  management." 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  pointed  out  the  reason  why 
the  Article  had  been  drafted  in  its  present  form 
and  the  reason  why  Mr.  Stoker's  amendment,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  special  committee,  was 
uncalled  for.  As  the  amendment  did  not  find  a 
seconder  it  was  dropped.  The  Article  was  then 
put  and  carried. 

The  chairman  then  rose  and  stated  that  the 
other  business  before  the  meeting  was  the  election 
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of  scrutineers.  He  proposed,  with  the  permission 
of  the  meeting,  to  adjourn  that  question  till  the 
visual  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  on  the 
^Oth  of  March.  This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  motion  that  the  society  should 
take  steps  to  honour  the  President's  80th  birthday 
in  any  manner  agreeable  to  the  President  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Zangwill  in  a  short  and  appropriate 
speech.  Mr.  Zangwill's  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bram  Stoker  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hawkins  and  to  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  for  the 
trouble  they  had  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  society's  constitution.  He 
explained  that  he  was  personally  satisfied  with 
the  Articles  as  altered,  and  considered  that  such 
alterations  would  place  the  necessary  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  subscribing  members.  The  vote  of 
thanks  was  carried  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  has  been  somewhat 
curtailed  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed 
essential  that  it  should  appear  in  the  present  issue 
of  The  Author.  The  alterations  as  approved  by 
the  special  general  meeting  are  fully  chronicled, 
and  any  member  by  reference  to  the  Articles  of  the 
society  printed  last  year,  to  the  report  to  the 
Council  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  printed  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Auihor,  and  to  the 
notice  summoning  the  meeting,  with  the  list  of 
amendments  accompanying  that  notice,  will  be 
able  easily  to  verify  the  whole  of  those  alterations 
and  amendments  which  have  been  passed,  and  will 
now  be  incorporated  in  the  Articles  dealing  with 
the  constitution  of  the  society.  The  committee 
will  proceed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  sub- 
scribing members  and  bring  the  new  committee 
into  being  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Owing  to 
pressure  of  time  and  to  the  space  at  the  disposal  of 
the  editor,  it  has  been  impossible  to  publish  a 
verbatim  report  of  the  discussions  and  speeches  of 
the  members  present,  who  spoke  for  or  against  the 
various  proposals,  but  such  a  report  may  be  had  by 
any  member  on  sending  notice  to  the  secretary, 
and  undertaking  to  pay  the  cost  of  typing. 


Cases. 

SIXCE  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of 
The  Author  eight  cases  have  been  laid  before  the 
secretary. 

Two  cases  are  claims  for  accounts.  Answers 
have  been  obtained  from  the  publishers,  and  the 
accounts  have  been  promised  ;  but  until  they  come 
to  hand  the  matters  must,  of  course,  be  looked 
upon  as  open.  There  have  been  three  claims  for 
money.  In  two  of  these  against  proprietors  of 
papers  the  sums  have  been  paid.  The  negotiations 


in  the  third  case  are  still  being  carried  on,  but 
some  difficulty  has  arisen  owing  to  the  peculiar 
wording  of  the  contract.  Two  claims  for  the 
return  of  MSS.  remain,  as  yet,  unsettled,  and 
the  last  case,  referring  to  an  infringement  of 
copyright,  is  in  course  of  negotiation. 

Of  the  disputes  referred  to  in  the  January 
Author  six  still  remain  open.  In  two  of  these 
(claims  for  money)  it  is  understood  that  cheques 
have  been  forwarded.  Two  other  cases  for  accounts, 
as  they  run  on  from  month  to  month,  cannot  be 
considered  as  actually  settled,  but  the  accounts  to 
date  have  been  received.  In  the  other  two  no 
settlement  has  been  come  to,  although  answers  have 
been  received  from  the  opposite  parties.  It  is 
possible  one  may  have  to  be  placed  in  our  solicitors' 
hands,  but  the  other,  being  the  settlement  of  an 
agreement,  may  remain  open  for  another  month. 


January  Elections. 
January  C. 

Ayrton,    William    Ed-    41,  Norfolk  Square,  W. 

ward,  F.R.S. 
Bandfield,  Flora 
Dickson,  F.  Thorold      .     2,    Alfred    Street,     St. 

Leonard's-on-Sea. 
Douglas,  Lieut.-Colonel     10;5,     Via     Tomacelli, 

Hugh  A.  Rome. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Havelock      .     Carbis     Bay,    Cornwall 

(Moor  Cottages). 

Flowerdew,  Herbert       .     Pied  -  a  -  Terre,     Broad- 
stairs,  Thanet. 

Goad,  Harold  Elsdale     .     c/o   Manager,    National 

and  Provincial  Bank, 
Southsea. 

Goldring,  Maude  .         .     4,  Morley  Road,  South- 
port. 
Granville,  Charles.         .     4,    Rue   de   la   Science, 

•  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Grove,  Lady  .         .         .     51,  Bedford  Square. 
Hall,      John      Richard     35,    Baskerville     Road, 
Clark  Wandsworth  Common, 

S.W. 
Hamer-Jackson,      Mrs.     3G,  Ditton  Court  Road, 

C.  (Beatrice  Stanley)        WestcIiff-on-Sea. 
Hamilton,   Miss  M.  S.     Satton,        Ferrybridge, 

Gale  Yorkshire. 

Karadja,  Princess         .    Bovigny  Castle,  Gonvy, 

Belgium. 
Kinross,  Albert     .         .     Bourne   Farm,   Plaxtol, 

Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
Longfield,  Mrs.     .        .    Longneville,       Mallow, 

Ireland. 

Marsh,  Charles  Fielding    Pentlow    Hall,    Caven- 
dish, Suffolk. 
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Pakington,  HonJMary    "Waresley     Court,     near 

A.  Kidderminster. 

Palmer,  William  Scott  .     11,   Embankment  Gar- 
dens, Chelsea,  S.W. 
Priestley-Johnstone,  S. .    May  Cottage,   Princess 

Road,  Bournemouth. 
Schwan,    Charles   Dun-    4,     Prince's     Gardens, 

can,  M.P.  S.W. 

Shearman,  Susan  M.      .     St.  Matthew's    Rectory, 

Belfast. 
Sternheim,        Emanuel     7,   Brady  Street  Build- 

M.  J.  ings,  Whitechapel,  E. 

Webb,  Wilfred  Mark     .     Odstock,  Hanwell,  W. 

One  member  does  not  wish  either  her  name  or 
address  published. 

January  20. 

Briggs,  Miss  Ada  E.     .    Milnthorpe,    Parkstone, 

Dorset. 
Lloyd,  Samuel  Lewis    .    Cambrian  House,  West 

Norwood,  S.E. 
Moore,  E.  Hamilton 
Reade,  The  Rev.  Comp-    Kenchester        Rectory, 

ton,  M.A.  Hereford. 

Rutherford,  Emily  M.    .     Broxmore,  Dorking. 
Westrup,  Miss  Margaret    Fernhill    Manor,    New 

Milton,  Hants. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


ART. 

GEORGE    MORLAND  :    His    Life   and   Works.     By    SIR 

WALTEB  GILBEY,  Bart.,  and  E.  D.  COMING.    '.)  x  6J. 

290  pp.     Black.     20*.  n. 
THE  RENAISSANCE — Its  Art  and  Life,  Florence   (1450- 

1550).    By  SELWYN    BRINTON,    M.A.     Goupil  &  Co. 

£10  10».  and  £21,  edition  de  luxe. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

IBSEN.  By  EDMUND  GOSSE.  (Literary  Lives  Series.) 
7f  x  5J.  266  pp.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  3*.  lirf. 

THE  LIVES  OP  THE  BRITISH  SAINTS  ;  THE  SAINTS 
OP  WALES  AND  CORNWALL  AND  SUCH  IRISH  SAINTS 
AS  HAVE  DEDICATIONS  IN  BRITAIN.  By  S.  BARING- 
GOULD  and  JOHN  FISHER.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  1,  10J 
x  6J.  343  pp.  Published  for  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Cymmrodorion  by  C.  J.  Clark,  65,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 
10«.  6</.  each  vol. 

CLASSICAL. 

THE  YEAR'S    WORK    IN    CLASSICAL    STUDIES,    1907. 
j    Edited  for  the  Council  of  the  Classical  Association  by 

W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D.  8i  x  5J.    156  pp.     Murray. 

'It.  M.  n. 

DRAMA. 

JOHN  GLAYDE'S  HONOUR.  A  New  and  Original  Play  in 
Four  Acts.  By  ALFRED  SUTRO.  ?i  x  5.  95  pp.  French. 


LOTOS.  A  Fantasy.   By  H.  SIMPSON.   10  x  7i.    Greening. 
as. 

THE  HEIR'S    COMEDY.    By  ARTHUR  DILLON,    fij  x  •".. 

Hipp.     Elkin  Mathews.     3*.  Gd.  n. 
THYRSIS  AND  FAUSTA.    A   Pastoral.    With  other  Plays 

and  Poems.    By  ROSALIND  TRAVERS.     74  x  5.    180pp. 

Elkin  Mathews.    3.?.  6<l.  n. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  CHILD'S  SOCIALIST  READER.  Illustrated  by  WALTER 

CRANE.     7|   x    4J.     112  pp.     The  Twentieth   Century 

Press.     I*.  6d. 
OLD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.   By  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  Professor 

of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

and  ELIZABETH  MABY  WRIGHT.    7|    x   4J.    3r,l   pp. 

Frowde.    6*.  n. 
FRENCH   SONG  AND  VERSE  FOR  CHILDREN.    Edited  by 

HELEN  TERRY.  With  an  introduction  by  P.  A.  BARNETT. 

74,  x  4|.     125  pp.     Longmans.     1*.  Gd. 


FICTION. 

THE  CURSE  OF  THE  FULTONS.    By  W.   E.   GKOGAN.    7J 

x  5.    340  pp.    Everett.     6*. 
HELD    TO    HONOUR,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    By  ELLA 

NAPIER  LEPROY.    7J  x  5.    262  pp.    Ouseley.    fix. 
ONE  FAIR  ENEMY.    By  CARLTON  DA  WE.     7}  x  5.    326 

pp.     J.  Long.    fis. 
LANCASHIRE  LASSES  AND  LADS.    By  ALLEN  CLARKE. 

7J   x   5.     314  pp.    Heywood.    3*. 
MORE  SMILEHS.     Being  Lancashire  Tales  and  Sketches. 

By  TEDDY  ASHTON.      7}  x  4J.     95   pp.      Blackpool  : 

Teddy  Ashton.  London  and  Manchester  :  John  Heywood. 

M. 
SHEAVES.  By  E.  F.  BENSON.  7f  x  5.  300  pp.  Heinemann. 

r>.«. 
A  JACOBITE  ADMIRAL.     By  R.  H.  FORSTER.    7J  x  5. 

316  pp.     J.  Long.     6». 
STUBBLE  BEFORE  THE  WIND.      By    MRS.    CAMPBELL 

PRAED.    7J  x  5.    31(>  pp.    J.  Long.    6s. 
A  NEW  CINDERELLA.    By   FRED  WHISHAW.      7J  x  5. 

304  pp.    J.  Long.    6*. 
THE  PAXTON  PLOT.    By  C.  Guise  Mitford.    7J  x  5.     314 

pp.    J.  Long.     6*. 
CLEEVE'S  END.    By  HERBERT  CHORLEY.    7J  x  5.    309 

pp.     Sisley's.     6*. 
THE  WHITE  WEDDING.    By  M.  P.  SHIEL.    7£  x  5.     346 

pp.     Werner  Laurie.    6.*. 
CYNTHIA  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.      By  HUBERT  WALES. 

John  Long.     6*. 
A  DEVIL'S  BARGAIN.    By  FLORENCE.  WARDEN.  7J  x  5. 

32i P  pp.     J.Long.     F,s. 

HISTORY. 

WOMEN  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND.  By,  MRS. 
AUBREY  RICHARDSON.  ,With  16  Portraits.  SJ  x  ">.}• 
Chapman  and  Hall.  10*.  6d.  n. 

LAW. 

THE  LAW  AND  CUSTOM  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION.    By  SIR 

W.  R.  ANSON,  BART.,  D.C.L.    In  Three  Vols.%Vol.  II. 

The  Crown.     Part  I.     Third  Edition.    9   x   5J.    xxxii. 

+  283  pp.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    London  :_Frowde, 

and  Stevens  <Sc  Sons,  Ltd.     10.«.  (id.  n. 
THE  LAW  OP  TORTS.     By  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK, 

BART.,  D.C.L.    8th  Edition.     8f  x  5J.     xl.  +  695  pp. 

•Stevens  &  Sons,  Ltd.    25*. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE    NEOLITH.     No.  1.     15   x   11.    25  pp.     Royalty 

Chambers,  Dean  Street,  Soho.     Subscription  £1.    Single 

numbers  Is.  Gd. 
HUSTLED  HISTORY  :   OR,  THE    SPRINTER'S  GUIDE   TO 

KNOWLEDGE.      15y  the  Authors  of  "WISDOM  WHILE 

YOU  WAIT."     7    ;<    43.     100  pp.     Sir   Isaac   Pitman. 

1*.  n. 
THE  BOOK  OP  FRUIT  BOTTLING.    By  EDITH  BRADLEY 

and  MAY  COOKE.     7}   x   5J.     97  pp.      John  Lane. 

2s.  Gd.  n. 
THE  STAGE  CENSOR.    An  Historical  Sketch ,  1544 — 1M7. 

By  G.  M.  G.     Illustrated.     7J  x  5.     128  pp.    Sampson 

Low.     Is.  till.  n. 
SCOUTING  FOR  BOYS.     By  B.-P.  (LiEUT.-Gmr.  BADEX- 

POWELL,   C.B.).      Parts  I.  and  II.     7    x    4J.     09  pp. 

Horace  Cox.     4rf.  n.  each  part. 

PAMPHLETS. 

JOHN  CLIFFORD  ("  God's  Soldier,"  &c.)  :   A   Poem.     By 
MACKENZIE  BELL.     The  Westbourne  Park  Pn 
Porchester  Road,  I'addington,  W.     M. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  LIFE  TRIUMPHANT.  By  JAMES  ALLEN.  GJ  x  4. 
113  pp.  llfracombe  :  Allen.  2s.  n. 

POETRY. 

THE  BOOK    OF  LIVING    POETS.      Edited    by  WALTEII 

JERBOLD.     7J    x   5.     xx.   +   376  pp.    Alston  River*. 

Is.  Gd.  n. 
POEMS  OF  PEACE,  INCLUDING  THE  LYRICAL-DRAMATIC 

POEM  "  EOLAUS."   By  JAMES  ALLEN.    6}  x  4$.   si  pp. 

llfracombe  :  Allen.     2s.  n. 
JUDAS.    By  HAROLD  MONRO.    7J  x  5J.    31  pp.    Samurai 

Press.    2s.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  TRUE  LOVERS.  Now  first 
Translated  from  the  Middle  French  of  CHRISTINE 
DE  PISAN.  With  an  Introduction  by  ALICE  KE.MI'- 
WELCH.  The  Ballads  rendered  into  the  Original  Metre*. 
By  LAURENCE  BINYON  and  ERIC  R.  D.  MACLAOAN. 
xv.  +  137  pp.  (The  New  Mediaeval  Library).  6J  x  a. 
Chatto  and  Windue.  os.  n.  and  7*.  Gd.  n. 

ESSAYS  ON  ART.  By  JOHN  HOPPNER.  Edited,  and  with 
an  Introduction  by  FRANK  RUTTER.  7  x  4J.  108  pp. 
Francis  Griffiths.  2*.  6d.  n. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

THE  BLACK  STAIN.  By  G.  R.  SIMS,  "i  x  4J.  17  p. 
Jarrold.  1*.  n. 

THEOLOGY. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THREE.  A  Bible  Study.  By  E.  M. 
SMITH.  7f  X  5J.  157pp.  Elliot  .Stock.  3j,-.0rf. 

INDICES  TO  DIATESSARICA.  With  a  Specimen  of  lie- 
search.  By  E.  A.  ABBOTT.  9  x  6.  Ixiii.  +  152  pp. 
Black.  2s.  n. 

MISSION  PREACHING  FOR  A  YEAR.  Being  a  Series  of 
80  Original  Mission  Sermons  for  every  Sunday  aiul 
the  chief  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  Edited  by 
the  REV.  W.  HENRY  HUNT.  Part  II.  7}  x  5.  20'J  pp. 
Skeffington.  2s.  6(7.  n. 

TRAVEL. 

A  WINTER  PILGBIMAOE.  Being  an  Account  of  Travel 
through  Palestine,  Italy,  and  the  Island  of  Cypru-. 
accomplished  in  the  Year  1900.  By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD 
(Reissued  in  the  Silver  Library).  7|  x  5J.  370  pp. 
Longmans.  3».  6rf. 


LITERARY,   DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


AN  interesting  book  at  this  moment  is  "  The 
Stage  Censor.  An  Historical  Sketch  :  ]  544 
— 1907,"  by  G.  M.  G.,  which  has  been 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low.  The 
identity  of  the  author  is  unknown  to  us,  but 
the  volume,  with  its  evidence  of  patient  research 
and  its  painstaking  marshalling  of  facts,  is  much 
to  be  commended.  "  Risum  teneatis "  is  the 
author's  motto,  and,  if  we  did  not  laugh,  we  at 
least  smiled  broadly  many  times  as  the  amusing 
history  unfolded  its  tale.  The  illustrations,  rang- 
ing from  Lord  Chancellor  Rich  to  Mr.  Granville 
Barker,  are  excellent. 

We  have  received  the  following  notice  from  a 
member  of  the  society  : — "  The  Discussion 
Committee  of  the  South  Place  Ethical  Society, 
Finsbury,  have  arranged  for  their  next  Public 
Conference  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  19th 
February,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  a  discussion  upon 
the  question  '  Should  we  abolish  the  Censor  ? '  will 
be  opened  by  Mr.  Robb  Lawson.  Everyone 
interested  in  this  vital  matter  is  earnestly  in- 
vited to  attend." 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  price,  Gs.,  of  Mr. 
Ackermann's  "  Popular  Fallacies,"  entered  in  our 
November  list  of  books  published  by  members 
under  the  heading  "  Miscellaneous,"  is  not  a  net 
price.  "  It  is  a  discount  book  published  at  Gs.,  but 
selling  at  4s.  6d.  net." 

The  fifth  series  of  Mr.  St.  John  Lacy's  Chamber 
Music  Concerts  has  entered  upon  its  annual  course. 
The  present  series,  consisting  as  before  of  three 
concerts,  is  being  given  at  the  Clarence  Hall, 
Imperial  Hotel,  Cork.  The  first  was  given  on 
January  15,  and  the  remaining  two  are  to  be 
heard  on  February  12  and  March  14.  Among  the 
artists  participating  are,  besides  the  founder, 
Signor  and  Mme.  Grossi,  Miss  Eileen  Price  and 
Miss  May  F.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Werner  Laurie  has  published  a  new  novel 
by  M.  P.  Shiel,  author  of  "  The  Last  Miracle," 
•'  The  Purple  Cloud,"  &c.  It  bears  the  title  of 
"  The  White  Wedding,"  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
the  West  Country.  The  book  is  at  present  being 
dramatised. 

We  understand  that  the  business  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock  for  many  years  in  Paternoster 
Row  has  been  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Robert  Scott. 
The  transfer  took  place  on  January  1,  1908.  Mr. 
Stock  will,  we  hear,  still  take  part  in  the  mamijre- 
ment  of  the  business,  and  the  members  of  the 
staff  will  be  unchanged. 

We  have  received  the  following  works  by  Mr. 
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Joseph  Holbrooke,  which  arc  among  those  pub- 
lished by  him  during  1907  : — "  Senate  pour  violon 
et  piano  "  ;  Rhapsodie  Etudes  :  4.  "  La  Fantas- 
tique,"  5.  "Une  Nuit  Tenebreuse,"  C.  "Nocturne 
le  Soir,"  7.  "  Toccata,"  8.  "  Fantoches,"  9.  "  Valse 
Fantaisie  "  ;  Six  Landscapes,  with  French  transla- 
tions by  Mme.  F.  Perugini  Campbell ;  "  Autumn," 
words  by  Tom  Hood  (Messrs.  J.  H.  Larway). 
"  Mazurka  de  Salon  pour  Piano  "  ;  two  pieces  for 
violin  and  piano  ;  "  Valse  Caracteristique  pour 
Violon  et  Piano  "  ;  "  In  Sunshine  Glad,"  words  by 
Longfellow  (Messrs.  Leonard  and  Co.)  ;  "  Marino 
Faliero,"  words  by  Byron,  scena  for  baritone  or 
bass  voice  and  orchestra  (Messrs.  Novello  and  Co.). 
A  Fantasie  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello 
(Messrs.  Sidney  Riorden). 

An  illuminated  dramatic  symphony,  with  choral 
epilogue,  entitled  "  Apollo  and  the  Seaman,"  being 
a  poem  on  heaven  and  hell  by  Herbert  Trench,  the 
music  by  Joseph  Holbrooke,  was  performed  on 
January  20  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  The  words  of 
the  poem,  as  the  symphony  progressed,  were 
thrown  on  a  screen  that  concealed  the  orchestra. 
It  was  repeated  on  January  27.  Miss  Ada 
Forrest  was  the  vocalist,  assisted  by  a  choir  of 
male  voices  from  the  London  Choral  Society. 
The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  was  under  the 
baton  of  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham. 

"  The  Last  of  Her  Race,"  a  new  romance  by 
Mr.  John  Bloundelle-Burton,  will  be  published 
immediately  by  Mr.  John  Milne.  The  story, 
historical  as  is  the  author's  wont,  is  also  a  study 
of  a  woman's  character,  swayed  by  good  and 
bad  influences.  The  heroine  is  a  Spaniard  of 
ancient  lineage  and  high  rank,  and  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  family  of  Catalonia,  which 
has  boasted  for  centuries  that  it  never  committed 
and  never  forgave  treachery.  The  hero  is  an 
Englishman  in  the  Royal  Dragoons  ;  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Philip  V. 

From  Messrs.  Alston  Rivers  has  been  issued 
"  One  Day  a  Gipsy  ;  or,  The  Little  Girl  who 
wanted  to  see  Peter  Pan,"  by  Georgette  Agnew. 
It  is  a  play  for  children  in  four  acts,  with  the 
music  by  Philip  L.  Agnew. 

"The  Mystery  of  Three  :  A  Bible  Study,"  by 
E.  M.  Smith,  author  of  "  The  Zodia,"  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  An  attempt  is 
made  in  these  pages — we  quote  from  the  preface — 
to  follow  it  [the  hidden  meaning  of  Three]  along 
its  course  from  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
man  ....  to  the  new  creation  of  the  city,  with 
its  four  times  repeated  three  entrances  at  the  close 
of  the  Revelation. 

Mr.  James  Allen  has  issued  two  little  books  by 
himself,  "  Poems  of  Peace,  including  the  lyrical- 
dramatic  poem  '  Eolaus,'  "  and  "  The  Life  Trium- 
phant," which  consists  of  ten  philosophical  essays. 


Mr.  Horace  Wyndham  has  written  what  is 
described  as  a  "  real  stage  story,"  which  is  being 
published  by  Mr.  John  Milne.  Its  title  is  "  Irene 
of  the  Ringlets." 

"  Hustled  History  ;  or,  The  Sprinter's  Guide  to 
Knowledge"  is  the  title  of  Messrs.  Graves  and 
Lucas's  latest  ebullition  of  clever  foolery.  Half- 
penny journalism  is  presumed  to  have  existed  since 
the  Flood,  and  various  well-known  historical  episodes 
are  described  by  this  method.  The  book,  which  is 
illustrated  by  George  Morrow,  has  been  published 
by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons. 

A  new  volume  in  Messrs.  Black's  "Series  of 
Beautiful  Books  "is  "Middlesex,"  painted  by  John 
Fulleylove,  R.I.,  described  by  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff. 
Twenty  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  are  included ; 
both  artist  and  writer  have  explored  the  county  in 
every  corner  to  work  out  its  charms  by  brush  and 
pen.  . 

Mrs.  Rowland,  author  of  "  Helen,  a  Novel," 
"  Tom  Genuflux,"  &c.,  has  just  published  "  Leila  : 
and  her  King  Cophetua,"  which  may  be  obtained, 
post  free,  2s.  8d.,  from  the  author,  Llwyn-y-Brain, 
Whitland,  South  Wales. 

The  latest  Himalayan  book  by  Fanny  Bullock 
Workman  and  W.  Hunter  Workman,  called  "  Ice- 
Bound  Heights  of  the  Mustagh,"  will  be  shortly 
published  by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.  It  is  an 
account  of  two  seasons  of  first  exploration  and  high 
climbing  by  the  authors  in  Northern  Baltistan,  and 
contains  172  illustrations,  some  in  colour,  and  two 
maps.  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  has  been  lecturing 
this  winter  before  prominent  scientific  and 
geographical  societies  of  Austria  and  Germany  on 
her  Himalayan  explorations. 

Mr.  Allen  Clarke  (Teddy  Ashtori)  has  published 
lately  through  Messrs.  John  Heywood  "  Lancashire 
Lads  and  Lads"  a  novel  of  life  in  a  manufacturing 
district,  and  "  More  Smiles,"  a  little  volume  of 
tales  and  sketches  of  Lancashire  life,  mostly 
humorous. 

This  month  is  published  a  new  volume  by  Edith 
Bradley  and  May  Cooke  in  Mr.  John  Lane's  series 
of  "  Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening."  Its  title 
is  "  The  Book  of  Fruit  Bottling."  It  is  a  practical 
manual  on  the  process  of  fruit  bottling,  jams,  jellies, 
and  marmalade  making,  with  chapters  on  fruit 
drying,  home-made  wines  and  cider  making,  and 
with  a  preface  urging  upon  county  councils  the 
importance  of  fostering  these  industries  in  rural 
districts.  There  is  an  introduction  by  Rev.  W. 
Wilkes,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  photographs,  which  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  illustrations,  are  exceptionally 
well  reproduced. 

A  fourth  series  of  "  Folk-Songs  from  Somerset," 
by  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  containing  a  further  instalment 
of  twenty-five  songs,  has  just  been  issued  bv  M 
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Simpkin  and  Messrs.  Schott.  The  number  of  folk- 
songs that  still  survive  in  Somerset  has  far  exceeded 
expectation.  Although  many  districts  within  that 
area  still  remain  to  be  explored,  more  than  twelve 
hundred  tunes  have  already  been  recovered.  The 
present  volume  is  uniform  with  its  predecessors, 
and  contains  pianoforte  accompaniments  as  here- 
tofore. 

"  The  House  on  the  Borderland,"  by  William 
Hope  Hodgson  will  be  published  this  month  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Edith  C.  Kenyon's  serial,  "  Only  a  Woman,"  a 
tale  of  the  Great  Reformation,  is  running  in  Our 
Own  Naijazme.  Miss  Kenyon  has  just  finished  a 
new  historical  novel,  laid  in  the  same  period  as  her 
"  Adventures  of  Timothy,"  entitled  "  Girls  in  War- 
time." 

Three  lectures  on  "  The  Art  of  Florence  "  are  to 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  Sehvyn  Brinton  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution  on  the  afternoons  of  February  15,  22, 
and  29,  at  3  o'clock.  Mr.  Brinton  has  recently 
published  through  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.  "  The 
Eeuaissance — Its  Art  and  Life.  Florence  (1450- 
1550)." 

Among  the  latest  issues  of  the  Samurai  Press  is 
"  Judas,"  a  poem  by  Harold  Monro.  The  author's 
foreword  runs  as  follows  : — "  I  have  written  this 
poem  believing  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I  dedicate 
it  to  those  who,  not  pausing  to  impute  its  heresies 
to  me,  shall  recognise  that  my  concern  has  been  to 
see  as  Judas  saw,  to  understand  as  he  understood, 
and  to  disclose  his  kinship  with  the  money-victims 
of  this  and  every  age." 

Mr.  H.  F.  W.  Wood's  new  volume  of  short 
stories,  "Tinder  Masks,"  has  appeared  with  Messrs. 
Sisley.  Some  of  the  titles  are,  "  How  Chiltern, 
M.P.,  lost  Hundreds,"  "A  Foreign  Mercenary," 
and  "The  Vanishing  of  the  Marquesa." 

Messrs.  Cassell  are  bringing  out  at  the  beginning 
of  next  month,  in  a  sixpenny  edition,  "T'Bacca 
Queen,"  by  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson,  under  the 
new  title  of  "  The  Factory  Queen." 

Early  last  year  Mr.  Robert  Aitken  arranged 
with  a  firm  of  New  York  publishers  the  American 
sale  of  his  new  novel  "The  Duchesse  of  Dreams." 
Publication  was  delayed  in  order  that  it  might  not 
overlap  that  of  "  The  Golden  Horseshoe,"  by  the 
same  author,  which  is  having  a  considerable  vogue 
in  America.  And  meantime,  "  The  Duchess  of 
Dreams"  by  an  American  authoress  is  being 
advertised  in  New  York. 

"  The  Insurgent "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Wilkinson 
Sherren's   new    novel,    which    will   be  published 
by    Mr.    Francis    Griffiths    during    the    present 
month.     It  is  a  simple  love  story  of  modern  life, 
.  ^ls  with  some  of  the  social  issues  which 
Srv-^atin     the  public  mind.     The  same 
issue  a  revised  and 


enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Sherren's  "Wessex    of 
Romance.'' 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  just  brought  out  a  new 
novel  by  Warrington  Dawson,  entitled  "  The 
Scourge." 

The  Egyptian  Gazette  of  January  11  contained 
"  Reverie  d'Egypte,"  an  article  by  Irene  Osgood. 

Mr.  Norman  Roe,  of  the  New  Royalty  Theatre, 
has  acquired  for  production  during  his  forthcoming 
season  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Mr.  William 
Toynbee,  entitled  "  Lord  Wrexham's  Aberration." 
On  December  30,  "  Arms  and  the  Man,"  by  G. 
Bernard  Shaw,  was  revived  at  the  Savoy.  The 
cast  included  Mr.  Michael  Sherbrooke,  Mr.  Gran- 
ville  Barker,  Miss  Rosina  Filippi,  and  Miss  Lillah 
McCarthy. 

At  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  on  January  4,  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  reopened  his  season  with  "The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  adapted  by  Mr.  Comyns 
Can-  from  Dickens'  unfinished  novel.  In  the 
adaptation  John  Jasper  is  made  to  imagine  he 
has  murdered  his  nephew,  and  Edwin  returns  to 
marry  Rosa,  their  hands  being  joined  by  the  dying 
Jasper. 

Besides  Mr.  Tree,  Miss  Adrienne  Augarde,  Miss 
Collier,  Mr.  Basil  Gill,  Mr.  William  Harland,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Anson  appeared  in  the  cast. 

"  Edwin  Drood"  will  be  followed,  on  February  4, 
by  "  The  Beloved  Vagabond,"  a  dramatised  version 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  of  his  novel  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  originally  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Dublin,  on  October  10  last. 

"  The  Subjection  of  Kezia,"  a  one-act  comedy  by 
Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis,  took  its  place  as  the  first 
number  of  the  bill  at  the  Court  Theatre,  on 
January  7.  It  was  presented  by  Miss  Beryl 
Faber,  Mr.  Graham  Browne,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Whitby. 

"The  O'Grindles,"  byH.V.  Esmond,  was  staged 
at  the  Playhouse  on  January  21.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  a  country  house  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1808.  It  appears  that  while  Jim  O'Grindle  (Mr. 
Cyril  Maude)  has  been  innocently  frivolous  with 
Nan  Brian  (Miss  May  Blayney)  and  desperately 
serious  with  Kathleen  Fitzgerald  (Miss  Alexandra 
Carlisle),  his  brother  Harding  O'Grindle  (Mr. 
Kenneth  Douglas)  has  been  carrying  matters  with 
the  former  young  lady  to  an  indiscreet  length. 
The  matter  is  inevitably  laid  at  Jim's  door,  though, 
equally  inevitably,  he  is  finally  cleared. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  "Stingaree,  The 
Bushranger,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  E.  W.  Hornung, 
founded  on  his  novel  of  the  same  name,  is  to  be 
presented  at  the  Queen's  Theatre.  Mr.  Henry 
Ainley  will  appear  in  the  title-role,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Waring,  Mr.  Norman  Page,  Miss  Ada 
Ferrar  and  Miss  Meta  Pelham  are  included  in  the 
cast. 
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FRANCE  has  lost  two  of  her  great  astronomers, 
Maurice  Lcewy,  the  Director  of  the  Paris 
Observatory,  and  M.  Janssen,  of  the  Meu- 
clon  Observatory. 

M.  Janssen  was  born  in  1824,  the  same  year  as 
the  late  Lord  Kelvin.  Janssen  was  a  precursor. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  career  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy was  just  beginning  to  be  known.  Janssen 
realized  the  immense  advantage  photography  would 
be  in  the  study  of  the  sun,  and  was  the  creator  of 
astronomical  photography.  Janssen  also  discovered 
and  photographed  the  conronne  solaire,  or  solar 
ring.  He  saw  and  studied  it  for  the  first  time  in 
Asia  in  1871,  and  ever  since  then  during  every 
eclipse  he  has  photographed  it  afresh.  Two  years 
ago,  in  spite  of  his  age,  he  went  to  Spain  to  study 
the  total  eclipse. 

During  the  war  of  1870,  when  Paris  was 
besieged  by  the  Prussians,  Janssen,  in  a  balloon, 
passed  over  the  lines  of  the  enemy  on  his  way  to 
Oran,  where  professional  duties  called  him.  For 
another  of  his  experiments  he  found  it  necessary  to 
have  an  observatory  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  he  went  there  to  carry 
out  his  projects.  Every  Monday  until  his  death  he 
was  present  at  the  Academy  of  Science,  and  he  has 
left  to  this  Institution  a  prize  to  be  awarded  for 
the  best  work  in  Physical  Astronomy. 

Dr.  Laveran,  who  was  recently  awarded  the 
Xobel  prize,  has  announced  his  intention  of  hand- 
ing over  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  a  part  of  the  sum 
received.  This  is  one  more  proof  of  the  dis- 
interestedness of  French  savants.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Sully-Pradhomme  founded  a  prize 
for  poets  with  some  of  the  money  he  received  from 
the  Nobel  prize. 

"  En  marge  des  vieux  Livres,"  by  Jules  Lemaitre, 
is,  like  all  of  this  author's  books,  well  worth  read- 
ing. The  exquisite  style,  the  veiled  irony,  and  the 
keen  intelligence  of  Jules  Lemaitre  are  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  make  all  lovers  of  literature  await 
his  books  with  eagerness,  and  crowd  to  his  lectures. 
Jules  Lemaitre  is  essentially  a  litterateur.  He 
appears  to  have  read  much,  thought  much,  touched 
on  all  subjects,  and  to  have  the  gift  of  touching 
lightly  in  his  turn  on  all  things  that  have  come 
under  his  notice.  His  clever  way  of  handling 
subjects  is  always  fascinating.  He  delights,  though, 
more  in  knocking  down  than  in  building  up.  He 
has  read  and  enjoyed  the  old  traditions  ;  his  quick 
eye  has  seen  weak  points  in  them,  and  his  ready  pen 
transcribes  them  for  us  under  a  veil  of  delicate 
irony.  He  is  not  convincing,  though,  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  never  know  the  veritable 
opinions  of  Jules  Lemaitre  any  more  than  we  shall 
those  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Last  year  we  had  the 


book  on  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  a  thoroughly 
interesting  and  entertaining  volume,  but  not  an 
unbiassed  study  of  the  subject  by  any  means,  and 
therefore  not  true  criticism.  The  onesidedness  of 
the  arguments  given  raised  up  defenders  of  Rousseau 
among  people  who  were  until  then  comparatively 
indifferent.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  the 
inimitable  style  of  Jules  Lemaitre  as  usual,  but 
this  time  his  delicate  irony  is  turned  on  to  subjects 
of  various  kinds.  Among  other  themes,  we  have 
the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  stable,  and  the  story  a  la 
Jules  Lemaifre  of  the  early  years  of  the  carpenter's 
son.  Mr.  Jules  Lemaitre  is  giving  at  present  a 
series  of  ten  lectures  on  Racine  every  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  first  of  these  lectures  was  on  the 
childhood  of  Racine,  his  education,  and  Port  Royal. 
These  conferences  will  be  published  later  on  in 
La  Revue  Hebdomadaire. 

In  "  Le  Ble  qui  leve  "  Rene  Bazin  studies  in 
novel  form  questions  of  social  economy  in  agricul- 
tural districts.  We  have  a  study  of  a  good  master 
and  a  good  workman  ;  the  latter  a  creator  of 
syndicates.  In  the  various  events  and  in  the 
theories  enounced,  as  in  real  life,  there  are  the 
employers  who  have  no  notion  of  their  duties 
towards  those  they  employ,  and  also  those  employed 
with  their  unreasonable  demands  and  ideas.  The 
author  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  both  employer 
and  employed,  but  he  believes  the  one  essential  is 
to  understand  each  other  first,  in  order  to  help 
each  other,  and  for  that  he  points  to  religion  as  the 
intermediary  between  the  two  parties. 

"  Le  Rouet  d'ivoire  "  is  another  volume  by  Emile 
Moselly,  the  author  who  recently  won  the  Goncourt 
Academy  prize  for  his  "  Terres  Lorraines."  Emile 
Moselly  gives  us  in  this  book  an  exquisite  study  of 
the  psychology  of  a  child,  but  it  is  of  course  of  a 
child  of  Lorraine,  as  this  author  is  essentially  the 
painter  of  word-pictures  of  his  own  native  land. 
His  descriptions  are  excellent,  and  he  knows  every- 
thing there  is  to  know  about  his  subject.  From 
earliest  childhood  to  old  age,  Moselly  can  tell  us  all 
there  is  to  know  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lorraine,  of 
the  country  itself,  and  its  ways  and  customs. 

"  L'Individu  et  1'Esprit  d'Autorite"  (du  moyen 
age  a  la  loi  Falloux)  is  the  title  of  a  remarkably 
interesting  book  by  Abel  Faure.  The  author  begins 
by  a  preface  in  which  he  gives,  as  it  were,  the  text  of 
his  whole  volume.  He  then  takes  the  history  of 
French  education,  and  gives  examples  of  education 
in  other  countries  and  results  obtained.  From  the 
Middle  Ages  we  get  to  the  Renaissance,  with 
Rabelais,  Montaigne,  and  the  Reformation.  We 
then  study  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits,  the 
University  ;  and  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Locke,  and  the  Revolution. 
Evolution  is  discussed,  and  the  principles  of 
Darwin,  Auguste  Comte,  and  Herbert  Spencer 
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considered.  The  final  chapter  carries  us  on  as  far  as 
the  Falloux  law.  The  whole  is  well  worth  reading. 

At  a  time  when  religious  questions  are  the  order 
of  the  day  in  France,  the  study  of  "  Ketteler,"  by 
Georges  Goyau  is  singularly  interesting.  The 
author  shows  us  in  this  volume  the  famous  "  Bishop 
of  Mainz  "  adapting  the  "  old  Christian  truths " 
to  the  "  new  forms,"  and  so  making  of  the  old 
traditions  a  veritable  instrument  of  progress. 

"  Deux  Princesses  d'Orient  au  XII «  siecle,"  by 
Louis  du  Sommerard.  The  first  of  these  princesses  is 
Anne  Commene,  who  wrote  the  life  of  her  father 
Alexis  aud  the  account  of  the  first  Crusade.  The 
second  is  Agnes  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  VII., 
who  went  to  Constantinople  when  quite  young  and 
whose  fate  was  tragic. 

The  name  of  Marcelle  Tinayre,  the  authoress  of 
"  La  Maison  du  Peche,"  having  been  given  by  some 
of  the  papers  asoue  of  the  writers  likely  to  receive  the 
much  coveted  "  red  ribbon "  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  Mine.  Tinayre  unwisely  wrote  a  letter  to  Le 
Temps  declaring  that  she  was  decorated,  "  but  that 
it  was  not  her  fault,  and  that  she  should  not  wear 
the  famous  red  ribbon,  as  she  would  not  like  to  be 
noticed  in  the  tram  or  the  Metro,  that  she  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  nun  who  had  nursed  people  with 
the  plague  or  for  a  cantiniere  of  1870."  Unfortu- 
nately she  was  premature  in  all  this,  as  the  Official 
Journal  had  not  announced  the  decoration,  and  her 
letter  has  given  a  theme  for  a  flow  of  eloquence. 
The  whole  correspondence  has  been  collected  and 
published  in  Le  Cetiseurof  January  18th,  and  has 
caused  much  amusement  in  literary  circles. 

The  representatives  of  the  American  and  English 
Press  in  Paris  have  formed  an  association.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Daily  Chronicle 
offices.  The  committee  is  composed  of  Mr.  John 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Dana  Carroll,  Mr.  Laurence 
Jerrold,  with  Mr.  Ozaune  as  president,  Mr.  Howard 
Thompson  vice-president,  Mr.  Donohoe  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Raper  secretary. 

La  Revue  Heldomadaire  (January  4th)  pub- 
lishes :  "Silhouettes  preraphaelite  :  le  peintre 
Madox-Brown,"  by  Octave  de  Barral ;  "  Au  pays 
des  jouets,"  by  J'Arren.  (January  18th)  "  Une 
Lecon  en  Egypte,"  by  Paul  Adam  ;  "  A  travers 
Pliistoire :  La  Pensee  du  dix-septieme  siecle," 
Gui  Patin. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Bleue-  five 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  from  Prosper  Merimee 
were  reproduced.  The  subject  of  these  letters  con- 
cerns the  publication  of  Napoleon's  correspondence. 

ALYS  HALLARD. 


MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  ARTICLES  OF 
THE  BERNE  CONVENTION  PROPOSED 
AT  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  NEUCHATEL 
IN  1907. 


En  marge  des  vieux  Livres"  (Lecene  et  Ondin). 

Le  Bid  qui  love  "  (Calmann  Levy). 

L'lndividu  et  1'Esprit  d'Autoritx-  "  (Stock) 

Ketteler  "  (Bloud  et  Cie). 

Deux  Princesses  d'Orient  au  Xlle.  siecle  "  (Perrin). 


IN  the  following  translation  the  variations  cor- 
respond verbatim  with  the  variations  in  the 
official  French. 

Article  1. — (Unaltered.) 

Arli/'le  2. — Authors  of  any  countries  of  the 
Union,  or  their  lawful  representatives,  shall  enjoy 
in  the  other  countries  for  all  their  works,  the  rights 
which  the  respective  laws  do  now  or  may  here- 
after grant  to  natives. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  rights  in  a  country  of 
the  Union  is  independent  of  the  protection  in  any 
other  country ;  and  is  not  subjected  to  any  formality 
or  condition. 

The  duration  of  the  protection  resulting  from 
this  convention  is  for  the  author's  life  and  fifty 
years  after  his  death. 

Posthumous  works  are  protected  for  fifty  years 
from  the  date  of  their  publication. 

Article  3. — The  authors  who  do  not  belong  to  a 
country  signatory  of  the  Union,  but  who  shall 
have  published  their  literary  or  artistic  works,  or 
shall  have  caused  them  to  be  published,  for  the 
first  time  in  one  of  these  countries,  shall  enjoy  for 
these  works  the  protection  accorded  by  the  present 
convention. 

Article  4. — The  expression  "  literary  or  artistic 
works  "  comprehends  every  kind  of  production  in 
the  domain  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  which 
can  be  published  by  any  mode  of  impression  or 
reproduction,  irrespective  of  the  merits  or  aim  of 
the  work. 

Thus  are  expressly  protected  books,  pamphlets, 
and  all  other  writings,  dramatic  or  dramati co- 
musical  works,  choreographic  and  any  kind  of 
scenic  works,  musical  compositions  with  or  without 
words,  works  of  design,  painting,  architecture, 
sculpture,  engraving,  photography,  lithographs, 
illustrations,  geographical  charts,  plans,  sketches 
and  plastic  works  relative  to  geography,  topography, 
architecture,  or  sciences  in  general. 

Article  5. — The  authors  of  works  protected  by 
the  present  convention,  or  their  legal  representa- 
tives, shall  enjoy  in  the  countries  of  the  Union  the 
exclusive  right  of  authorising  translations  of  their 
works  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  copyright 
of  the  original  work. 

Article  6. — Authorised  translations  are  protected 
as  original  works.  They  consequently  enjoy  the 
protection  stipulated  by  the  present  convention. 

Article  1. — Literary  or  artistic  works  published 
in  newspapers  or  journals  in  any  of  the  countries  of 
the  Union  cannot  be  reproduced  either  in  the 
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original  or  in  a  translation  in  other  countries  of 
the  Union  without  the  authority  of  the  author  or 
of  his  legal  representatives. 

But  articles  of  political  discussion  which  are  not 
protected  by  a  note  of  "  Rights  reserved  "  may  be 
reproduced ;  but  only  with  a  mention  of  the 
author's  name  and  of  the  source. 

The  reproduction  of  news  pure  and  simple  is 
not  interdicted,  so  long  as  it  does  not  constitute 
dishonest  competition. 

Article  8. — As  regards  the  liberty  of  extracting 
portions  from  literary  or  artistic  works  for  use  in 
publications  destined  for  educational  or  scientific 
purposes,  or  for  chrestomathies,  the  matter  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  legislation  of  the  different  countries 
of  the  Union,  or  by  special  arrangements  existing, 
or  to  be  concluded  between  them  ;  but  on  con- 
dition that  the  extracts  are  made  without  any 
modification. 

Article  9. — The  stipulations  of  Article  •>  apply 
to  the  representation  of  dramatic  or  dramatico- 
musical  works,  choreographic  or  other  scenic  works, 
whether  such  works  be  unpublished  or  published. 
Authors  of  dramatic  or  dramatico-musical  works, 
or  their  lawful  representatives  are,  during  the 
existence  of  their  exclusive  right  of  reproduction, 
equally  protected  against  the  unauthorised  public 
representation  of  their  works. 

The  stipulations  of  Article  2  apply  equally  to  the 
public  performance  of  musical  works. 

Article  10. — Unauthorised  indirect  appropria- 
tions of  a  literary  or  artistic  work,  such  as 
adaptations,  arrangements  of  music,  transformations 
of  a  novel,  of  a  tale,  of  a  poem  into  a  dramatic  or 
dramatico-musical  work,  etc.,  are  specially  included 
among  the  illicit  reproductions  to  which  the 
present  Convention  applies. 

The  reproduction  of  a  work  by  organs,  inter- 
changeable or  not,  intended  to  execute  or  to  give 
out  the  work  by  means  of  musical  instruments, 
with  cylinders,  discs,  or  perforated  cards,  phono- 
graphs, cinematographs,  etc.,  are  regarded  as 
equally  illicit. 

Article  1(U. — It  is  understood  that  an  author's 
assigning  a  work  of  art  does  not  imply  the 
alienation  of  the  rights  of  reproduction,  unless  an 
express  stipulation  to  the  contrary  is  made. 

Article  11. — In  order  that  the  authors  of  works 
protected  by  the  present  Convention  shall,  in 
absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  be  considered 
as  such,  and  consequently  be  admitted  to  institute 
proceedings  against  pirates  before  the  Courts  of 
the  various  countries  of  the  Union,  it  will  be 
sufficient  that  their  name  be  indicated  on  the 
work  in  the  accustomed  manner. 

For  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  works,  the 
publisher  whose  name  is  indicated  on  the  work 
is  entitled  to  protect  the  rights  belonging  to  the 


author.  He  is,  without  other  proof,  reputed  the 
lawful  representative  of  the  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  author. 

Article  12. — Pirated  works  may  be  seized  by 
competent  authorities  of  the  countries  of  the  Union 
where  the  original  work  is  entitled  to  legal 
protection. 

The  seizure  shall  take  place  conformably  to 
the  domestic  laws  of  the  state. 

Article  13.— (Unaltered.) 

Article  14. — Under  the  reserves  and  conditions 
to  be  determined  by  common  agreement,  the  present 
Convention  applies  to  all  works  which  at  the 
moment  of  its  coming  into  force  have  been  already 
created. 

This  provision  shall  be  equally  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  accession  of  a  new  State  to  the  present 
Convention  (Art.  8)  and  of  the  change  of  the 
present  Convention  resulting  from  a  decision  of  a 
Conference  of  revision. 

Article  15. — (Unaltered.) 

Article  15  (5«s). — The  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  represent  only  a  minimum  of  protection. 
In  consequence  the  contracting  countries  are  bound 
to  accord  to  the  authors  who  are  protected  by  the 
present  Convention  the  most  favourable  terms  of 
their  national  laws,  and  such  provisions  as  are 
already  made,  or  as  shall  be  hereafter  enacted,  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  already  set  forth 
in  Art.  15. 

Article  16. — (This  article  is  to  treat  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  International  Bureau,  and  is 
to  include  the  provisions  of  the  present  protocol. 
The  only  addition  made  is  to  be  "The  Bureau 
can  supply  information  to  persons  interested.") 

Articles  17,  18,  19,  20,  remain  unaltered. 


BERNE  CONYENTION. 


ARTICLE  1. 

The  contracting  States  are  constituted  into  a 
Union  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  authors 
over  their  literary  and  artistic  works. 

ARTICLE  2. 

Autliors  of  any  of  the.  countries  of  the  Union,  or 
their  lawful  representatives,  shall  enjoy  in  the  other 
countries  for  tlieir  ivories,  tvhet her  published  in  one  of 
(hose  countries  or  unpublished,  the  rii/hts  which 
the  respective  laws  do  now  or  may  hereafter  grant 
to  natives. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  rights  is  subject  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  conditions  and  formalities 
prescribed  by  law  in  the  country  of  origin  of  *'• 
work,  and  cannot  exceed  in  the  other^  -^  .Q 
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the  term  of  protection  accorded  in  the  said  country 
of  origin. 

The  country  of  origin  of  the  work  is  that  in 
which  the  work  is  first  published,  or  if  such 
publication  takes  place  simultaneously  in  several 
countries  of  the  Union,  that  one  of  them  in  which 
the  shortest  term  of  protection  is  recorded  by 
law. 

For  unpublished  works  the  country  to  which  the 
author  belongs  is  considered  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  work. 

ARTICLE  3. 


The  stipulations  of  the  present  Convention 
equally  to  the  publisJiers  of  literary  and  artistic 
works  published  in  one  of  the  countries  of  the  Union, 
but  of  which  the  authors  belong  to  a  country  which  is 
not  a  party  to  the  Union. 

ARTICLE  4. 

The  expression  "literary  and  artistic  works  "  com- 
prehends books,  pamphlets,  and  all  other  writings  ; 
dramatic  or  dramatico-musical  works,  musical  com- 
positions with  or  without  words  ;  works  of  design, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving  ;  lithographs, 
illustrations,  geographical  charts,  plans,  sketches, 
and  plastic  works  relative  to  geography,  topography, 
architecture,  or  science  in  general  ;  in  fact  every 
production  whatsoever  in  the  literary,  scientific, 
or  artistic  domain  which  can  be  published  by  any 
mode  of  impression  or  reproduction. 

ARTICLE  5. 

Authors  of  any  of  the  countries  of  the  Union, 
or  their  lawful  representatives,  shall  enjoy  in  the 
other  countries  exclusive  rights  of  making  or 
authorising  the  translation  of  their  works  until 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  publication  of 
the  original  work  in  one  of  the  countries  of  the 
Union. 

For  works  published  in  incomplete  parts  ("  livrai- 
sons  ")  the  period  of  ten  years  commences  I'rom  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  last  part  of  the  original 
work. 

For  works  composed  of  several  volumes,  as  well 
as  for  bulletins  or  collections  ("  cahiers")  published 
by  literary  or  scientific  societies  or  by  private 
persons,  each  volume,  bulletin,  or  collection,  is, 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  ten  years,  considered 
as  a  separate  work. 

In  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  present  Article, 
and  for  the  calculation  of  the  period  of  protection, 
the  31st  December  of  the  year  in  which  the  work 
was  published  is  admitted  as  the  date  of 
publication. 

ARTICLE  6. 

"-   Authorised  translations  are  protected  as  original 
They  consequently  enjoy  the  protection 
pub 


stipulated  in  Articles  2  and  3  as  regards  their 
unauthorised  reproduction  in  the  countries  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  case  of  a  work  for 
which  the  translating  right  has  fallen  into  the 
public  domain,  the  translator  cannot  oppose  the 
translation  of  the  same  work  by  other  writers. 

ARTICLE  7. 

Articles  from  newspapers  or  periodicals  publixhul 
in  any  of  the  countries  of  the  Union  may  be  reproduced 
in  original  or  in  translation  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  Union,  unless  the  authors  or  publisher*  hare 
expressly  forbidden  it.  For  periodicals  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  prohibition  is  made  in  a  general  manner  at  the 
beginning  of  each  number  of  the  periodical. 

This  prohibition  cannot  in  any  case  apply  to 
articles  of  political  discussion,  or  to  the  reproduction 
of  news  of  the  day  or  current  topics. 

ARTICLE  8. 

As  regards  the  liberty  of  extracting  portions 
from  literary  or  artistic  works  for  use  in  publica- 
tions destined  for  educational  or  scientific  purposes, 
or  for  chrestomathies,*  the  matter  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  legislation  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
Union,  or  by  special  arrangements  existing  or  to 
be  concluded  between  them. 

ARTICLE  y. 

The  stipulations  of  Article  2  apply  to  the  public 
representation  of  dramatic  or  dramatico-musical 
works  whether  such  works  be  published  or  not. 

Authors  of  dramatic  or  dramatico-musical  works, 
or  their  lawful  representatives,  are  during  the  exis- 
tence of  their  exclusive  right  of  translation,  equally 
protected  against  the  unauthorised  public  repre- 
sentation of  their  works. 

The  stipulations  of  Article  2  apply  equally  to 
the  public  performance  of  unpublished  musical 
works,  or  of  published  works  in  which  the  author 
has  expressly  declared  on  the  title-page  or  com- 
mencement of  the  work  that  he  forbids  the  public 
performance. 

ARTICLE  10. 

Unauthorised  indirect  appropriations  of  a  literary 
or  artistic  work,  of  various  kinds,  such  as  ada^t/t- 
iions,  arrangements  of  music,  &c.,  are  specially 
included  among  the  illicit  reproductions  to  which 
the  present  Convention  applies,  when  they  are  only 
a  reproduction  of  a  particular  work,  in  the  same 
form,  or  in  another  form,  with  non-essential  altera- 
tions, additions,  or  abridgments,  so  made  as 

*  "  A  Collection  of  Choice  Passages  from  an  Author  or 
Authors  "  :  see  Murray's  Dictionary. 
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not  to  confer  the  character  of  a  new  original 
work. 

It  is  agreed  that  in  the  application  of  the  present 
Article  the  tribunals  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
Union,  will,  if  there  is  occasion,  conform  themselves 
to  the  provisions  of  their  respective  laws. 

ARTICLE  11. 

In  order  that  the  authors  of  works  protected  by 
the  present  Convention  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  be  considered  as  such,  and  be 
consequently  admitted  to  institute  proceedings 
against  pirates  before  the  Courts  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  sufficient  that 
their  name  be  indicated  on  the  work  in  the 
accustomed  manner. 

For  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  works,  the 
publisher  whose  name  is  indicated  on  the  work 
is  entitled  to  protect  the  rights  belonging  to  the 
author.  He  is,  without  other  proof,  reputed 
the  lawful  representative  of  the  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  author. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  agreed  that  the  tribunals  may, 
if  necessary,  require  the  production  of  a  certificate 
from  the  competent  authority  to  the  effect  that  the 
formalities  prescribed  by  law  in  the  country  of 
origin,  have  been  accomplished,  as  contemplated 
in  Article  2. 

ARTICLE  12. 

Pirated  works  may  be  seized  on  importation  into 
those  countries  of  the  Union  ivhere  the  original  toork 
enjoys  protection. 

The  seizure  s/iall  take  place  conformably  to  the 
domestic  latv  of  each  slate. 

ARTICLE  13. 

It  is  understood  that  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  cannot  in  any  way  derogate  from  the 
right  belonging  to  the  Government  of  each  country  of 
the  Union  to  permit,  to  control,  or  to  prohibit,  by 
measures  of  domestic  legislation  or  police,  the  cir- 
culation, representation,  or  exhibition  of  any  works 
or  productions  in  regard  to  which  the  competent 
authority  may  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  that 
right. 

ARTICLE  14. 

Under  the  reserves  and  conditions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  common  agreement,  the  present  Conven- 
tion applies  to  all  works  which  at  the  moment  of 
its  coming  into  force  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
public  domain  in  the  country  of  origin. 

ARTICLE  15. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Governments  of  the 
countries  of  the  Union  reserve  to  themselves  respec- 
tively the  right  to  enter  into  separate  and  particular 
arrangements  between  each  other,  provided  always 
that  such  arrangements  confer  upon  authors  or  their 


lawful  representatives  more  extended  rights  than 
those  granted  by  the  Union,  or  embody  other 
stipulations  not  contrary  to  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE  16. 

An  International  Office  is  established  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Office  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic 
Works." 

This  office,  of  which  the  expenses  will  be  borne 
by  the  administrations  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
Union,  is  placed  under  the  high  authority  of  the 
Superior  Administration  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
and  works  under  its  direction.  The  functions  of 
this  office  are  determined  by  common  accord  between 
the  countries  of  the  Unfon. 

ARTICLE  17. 

The  present  Convention  may  be  submitted  to 
revisions  in  order  to  introduce  therein  amend- 
ments calculated  to  perfect  the  system  of  the 
Union. 

Questions  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  Union  in  other  respects,  will 
be  considered  in  Conferences  to  be  held  succes- 
sively in  the  countries  of  the  Union  by  delegates  of 
the  said  countries. 

It  is  understood  that  no  alteration  in  the  present 
Convention  shall  be  binding  on  the  Union  except 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  countries  com- 
posing it. 

ARTICLE  18. 

Countries  which  have  not  become  parties  to  the 
present  Convention,  and  which  grant  by  their 
domestic  law  protection  of  rights  secured  by  this 
Convention,  shall  be  admitted  to  accede  thereto  on 
request  to  that  effect. 

Such  accession  shall  be  notified  in  writing  to  the 
Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  who  will 
communicate  it  to  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  Union. 

Such  accession  shall  imply  full  adhesion  to  all 
the  clauses  and  admission  to  all  the  advantages 
provided  by  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE  19. 

Countries  acceding  to  the  present  Convention 
shall  also  hare  the  right  of  acceding  thereto  at  any 
time  for  their  Colonies  or  foreign  possessions. 

They  may  do  this  either  by  a  general  declaration 
comprehending  all  their  Colonies  or  possessions 
within  the  accession,  or,  by  specially  naming  those 
comprised  therein,  or  by  simply  indicating  those 
which  are  excluded. 

ARTICLE  20. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  put  in  force 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications, 
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and  shall  remain  in  effect  for  an  indefinite  period 
until  the  termination  of  a  year  from  the  date  on 
which  it  may  have  been  denounced. 

Such  denunciations  shall  be  made  to  I/if  d'crcr/i- 
ment  authorised  to  receive  accessions,  and  shall  nnhj 
be  effective  as  regards  the  country  making  it,  Ihe 
Convention  remaining  in  full  force  anil  rlM  f«r 
the  other  countries  of  t/w  Union. 

ARTICLE  21. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  exchanged  at  Berne,  within  the  space 
of  one  year  at  the  latest. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLE. 

The  Convention  concluded  this  day  in  no  wise 
affects  the  maintenance  of  existing  Conventions 
between  the  Contracting  States,  provided  always 
that  such  Conventions  confer  on  authors,  or  their 
lawful  representatives,  rights  more  extended  than 
those  secured  by  the  Union,  or  contain  other 
stipulations  which  are  not  contrary  to  the  said 
Convention. 

ADDITIONAL  ACT  (MODIFYING  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COPYRIGHT  CONVENTION  OF  SEP- 
TEMBER 9th,  1886). 

Signed  at  Paris,  May  4th,  1896. 
ARTICLE  I. 

The  International  Convention  of  the  9th 
September,  1886,  is  modified  as  follows  :— 

1.  Article  II.— The  first  paragraph  of  Article  II. 
shall  run  as  follows  : — 

"Authors  belonging  to  anyone  of  the  countries 
of  the  Union,  or  their  lawful  representatives, 
shall  enjoy  in  the  other  countries  for  their  works, 
whether  unpublished,  or  published  for  the  first 
time  in  one  of  those  countries,  the  rights  which 
the  respective  laws  do  now  or  shall  hereafter 
grant  to  nationals." 
A  fifth  paragraph  is  added  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Posthumous  works  are  included  among  those 
to  be  protected." 

2.  Article    III. —Article    III.    shall    run    as 
follows  : — 

"Authors  not  belonging  to  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Union,  who  shall  have 
published  or  caused  to  be  published  for  the  first 
time  their  literary  or  artistic  works  in  a  country 
which  is  a  party  to  the  Union,  shall  enjoy,  in 
respect  of  such  works,  the  protection  accorded 
by  the  Berne  Convention,  and  by  the  present 
Additional  Act." 

3.  Article  V.— The  first  paragraph  of  Article  V. 
shall  run  as  follows  : — 

"  Authors  belonging  to  any    one  of  the 


countries  of  the  Union,  or  their  lawful  repre- 
sentatives, shall  enjoy  in  the  other  countries 
the  exclusive  right  of  making  or  authorising 
the  translation  of  their  works  during  the 
entire  period  of  their  right  over  the  original 
work.  Nevertheless,  the  exclusive  right  of 
translation  shall  cease  to  exist  if  the  author 
shall  not  have  availed  himself  of  it,  during  u 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  original  work,  by  publishing 
or  causing  to  be  published  in  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Union,  a  translation  in  the 
language  for  which  protection  is  to  be 
claimed." 

4.  Article  VII.— Article  VII.    shall    run    as 
follows : — 

"Serial  stories,  including  tales,  published 
in  the  newspapers  or  periodicals  of  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Union,  may  not  be  reproduced, 
in  original  or  translation,inthe  other  countries, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  authors  or  of  their 
lawful  representatives. 

"  This  stipulation  shall  apply  equally  to 
other  articles  in  newspapers  or  periodicals, 
when  the  authors  or  editors  shall  have  ex- 
pressly declared  in  the  newspaper  or  periodical 
itself  in  which  they  shall  have  been  published 
that  the  right  of  reproduction  is  prohibited. 
In  the  case  of  periodicals  it  shall  suffice  if 
such  prohibition  be  indicated  in  general  terms 
at  the  beginning  of  each  number. 

"  In  the  absence  of  prohibition,  such  articles 
may  be  reproduced  on  condition  that  the  source 
is  acknowledged. 

"  In  any  case,  the  prohibition  shall  not 
apply  to  articles  on  political  questions,  to 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  to  miscellaneous 
information." 

5.  Article    XII.  —  Article    XII.   shall    run    as 
follows  : — 

"  Pirated  works  may  be  seized  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  countries  of  the 
Union,  where  the  original  work  is  entitled 
to  legal  protection. 

"  The  seizure  shall  take  place  conformably 
to  the  domestic  law  of  each  State." 

6.  Article    XX.  —  The    second    paragraph    of 
Article  XX.  shall  run  as  follows .- — 

"  Such  denunciation  shall  l>e  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  It 
shall  only  be  effective  as  regards  the  countrv 
making  it,  the  Convention  remaining  in  full 
force  and  effect  for  the  other  countries  of  the 
Union." 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  Final  Protocol  annexed  to  the  Convention 
of  the  9th  September,  1890,  is  modified  as 
follows : — 
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No.  1. — This  clause  shall  run  as  fnllows  : — 

"  As  regards  Article  IV.,  it  is  agreed  as 
follows : 

"  (A.)  In  countries  of  the  Union  where  pro- 
tection is  accorded  not  only  to  architectural 
plans,  but  also  to  the  architectural  works  them- 
selves, these  works  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Berne  Convention  and  of  the 
present  Additional  Act. 

"  (B.)  Photographic  works  and  works  pro- 
duced by  an  analogous  process  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  these  engagements 
in  so  far  as  the  laws  of  each  State  may  permit, 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  protection  accorded 
by  such  laws  to  similar  national  works. 

"  It  is  understood  that  an  authorised  photo- 
graph of  a  work  of  art  shall  enjoy  legal  protec- 
tion in  all  the  countries  of  the  Union,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Berne  Convention  and  by 
the  present  Additional  Act,  for  the  same  period 
as  the  principal  right  of  reproduction  of  the 
works  itself  subsists,  and  within  the  limits  of 
private  arrangements  between  those  who  have 
legal  rights." 
2.  No.  4. — This  clause  shall  run  as  follows  : — 

"The  common  agreement  contemplated  in 
Article  XIV.  of  the  Convention  is  established 
as  follows  : — 

"The  application  of  the  Berne  Convention 
and  of  the  present  Additional  Act  to  works 
which  have  not  fallen  into  the  public  domain 
within  the  country  of  origin  at  the  time  when 
these  engagements  come  into  force,  shall 
operate  according  to  such  stipulations  on 
this  head  as  may  be  contained  in  special 
Conventions  either  actually  existing  or  to 
be  concluded  hereafter. 

"  In  the  absence  of  such  stipulations  between 
any  of  the  countries  of  the  Union,  the  respec- 
tive countries  shall  regulate,  each  for  itself,  by 
its  domestic  legislation,  the  manner  in  which 
the  principle  contained  in  Article  XIV.  is  to 
be  applied. 

"The  stipulations  of  Article  XIV.  of  the 
Berne  Convention  and  of  the  present  clause 
of  the  Final  Protocol  shall  apply  equally  to 
the  exclusive  right  of  translation,  in  so  1'ar  as 
such  right  is  established  by  the  present 
Additional  Act. 

"  The  temporary  stipulations  noted  above 
shall  be  applicable  to  countries  which  may 
hereafter  accede  to  the  Union." 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  countries  of  the  Union  which  are  not  parties 
to  the  present  Additional  Act  shall  at  any  time  be 
allowed  to  accede  thereto  on  their  request  to  that 
effect.  This  stipulation  shall  apply  equally  to 


countries  which  may  hereafter  accede  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Oth  September,  1886.  It  will  suffice 
for  this  purpose  that  such  accession  should  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council, 
who  shall  in  turn  communicate  it  to  the  other 
Governments. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  present  Additional  Act  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  duration  as  the  Convention  of  the  9th 
September,  188G. 

It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Paris,  in  the  manner  adopted  in  the 
case  of  that  Convention,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
within  the  space  of  one  year  at  the  latest. 

It  shall  come  into  force  as  regards  those  countries 
which  shall  have  ratified  it  three  months  after  such 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris  in  a  single  transcript,  the  4th  May, 
1890.  (Here  follow  signatures.) 


MAGAZINE   CONTENTS. 
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Literature. 
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CONTEMPORARY. 
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By  J.  Churton  Collins. 
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FORTNIGHTLY. 

Titmarsh  and  the  "  Dixonary."  By  Walter  Jerrold. 
Charles  Lever  and  his  Friends.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  By  Francis  Gribble. 

MONTH. 

Francis  Thompson  and  Richard  Crashaw.     By  the  Rev. 
Geoffrey  Bliss. 

Puerilia.     By  C.  C.  Martindale. 

NATIONAL. 

'•  The  Cant  of  Unconventionality."     A  Rejoinder  to  Lady 
Robert  Cecil.     By  Evelyn  Underbill. 

NEW   QUAKTERLY. 

The  Fire.     By  Max  Beerbohm. 
The  Last  Elizabethan.     By  G.  L.  Strachey. 
A  Triptych  of  Poets.     By  Arthur  Symons. 
Charles  Baudelaire.     T.  Sturge  Moore. 

NINETEENTH  CENTUKY. 

Some  New  Information  respecting  Jean  Petitot.     By  Dr. 
George  C.  Williamson. 

The  Comte  de  Saint-Germain.    By  Miss  Una  Birch. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HERE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  Selling  it  Outright. 

Tliis  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  be 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A    Profit-Sharing    Agreement    (a    bad    form    of 

agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments. Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  1 

HI.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The  Author. 

IV.   A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  Tlie  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 

2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts  :— 

(a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  Thia 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(b.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or.  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(0.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (J.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.     It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign    performing   rights,   but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.    The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from   literary  copyright.     A  managei 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.     They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements    for   collaboration    should    be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  aplay 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  ol 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance   of   producers    of    books    and    dramatic 
authors.     It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  aa 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from   the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.    The  musical  composer  has  very  ofUn  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  talo  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  &d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.     The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.     The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


1.  T?1  VERF  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
|Hj     advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business   or  the   administration    of    his    property.      The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if   there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.      Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.     All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  .copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,   with  a  copy  of    the   book  represented.      The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,   for   inspection  and  note.      The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before    signing    any  agreement  whatever,   send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  it  you 
are    reaping    no    benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.    The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.    The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.     (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  tor  a  possible  action  upon  them.    (3)  To  keep 
agreements.    (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.    Fuller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to    stamp  agreements.      This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.    The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.     Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE   READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist    the   Society   in   this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.     Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.     The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  works,   and   when   it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.     The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.     The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5*.  fid.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "  The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  3'J,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  London,  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


WE  are  printing  in  this  number,  with  the 
suggested  alterations  of  the  Societe  Internationale 
de  1'Union  Litteraire  et  Artistique,  the  text  of  the 
Berne  Convention  of  1886,  and  the  Act  of  Paris  of 
1896,  for  the  convenience  of  readers  who  wish  to 
compare  them.  So  many  inquiries  reach  us  relative 
to  the  clauses  of  the  Berne  Convention  that  we  are 
glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  printing  them  in 
full. 


WE  understand  that  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Booksellers  of  the  Netherlands  objects 
to  the  Dutch  booksellers  being  branded  as  literary 
pirates,  and  thinks  this  statement  not  only  a  gross 
error  but  most  unjust.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
importance  to  know  what  was  done  in  the  way  of 
piracy  before  the  Berne  Convention  was  brought 
into  being  ;  the  real  question  is,  what  is  the  present 
attitude.  The  booksellers  and  publishers  of  Holland 
have,  we  believe,  a  strong  organisation,  by  which  if 
any  one  of  their  number  gives  notice  that  he  intends 
to  publish  a  book  of  a  foreign  author  the  other 
members  of  the  organisation  are  bound  for  two 
years  not  to  deal  with  the  same  book.  So  far  so 
good.  But  there  are  two  faults  to  find  with  this 
arrangement.  First,  that  it  is  made  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bookseller  and  publisher  and  not 
the  author.  Secondly,  that  it  is  easy  for  the  pirate 
to  escape  from  these  obligations. 

In  the  good  old  days  before  the  very  inadequate 
copyright  law  was  passed  in  the  United  States  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  existed,  with  the 
result  that  the  author  got  an  honorarium,  say,  £50, 
where  he  would  now  get  £300.  So  now  in  Holland 
an  author  may  get  £10  where  he  would  get  £50. 
All  the  protestations  of  the  president  are  therefore 
unconvincing  from  the  author's  standpoint. 

But  if  we  take  our  illustration  again  from  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  simplest  matter  on  earth 
for  the  real  pirate  to  ignore  the  combination,  and 
stand  outside  and  publish  foreign  authors,  regard- 
less of  authors  or  the  members  of  his  trade.  This 
took  place  across  the  Atlantic,  for  as  soon  as  the 
smart  American  (smart  is,  we  believe,  the  correct 
word)  saw  there  was  money  in  piracy  he  ignored 
the  organisation  and  the  author.  The  same  lack 
of  principle  animates  to-day  the  slim  Dutchman. 
We  have  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  author,  there- 
fore, will  lose  even  the  miserable  pittance  he 
received  from  the  members  of  the  organisation,  and 
the  statements  of  the  president,  prompted,  no  doubt, 
by  an  honourable  motive,  will  prove  incorrect  in 
practice. 


THOSE  alarmists  who  have  been  writing  in  the 
Press  with  reference  to  the  overwhelming  and 
increasing  output  of  fiction,  will  have  to  turn  their 
energies  in  some  other  direction  in  view  of  the 
statistics  published  in  the  Pulilix/iet-'s  Circular 
Animal.  We  learn  from  this  publication  that  the 
number  of  books  under  the  heading  of  novels, 
tales,  and  juvenile  works  for  1907  shows,  in 
opposition  to  1906,  a  deficiency  of  246  new  books. 
Certainly  the  new  editions  of  novels,  etc.,  show  an 
increase  of  145  over  those  of  190C  ;  but  the 
increasing  output  of  new  fiction  was  the  alarmist's 
argument,  which  the  foregoing  figures  are  quite 
big  enough  to  quash.  The  exact  figures  are  : — 


Fiction 
New  Books 
New  Editions 


1906. 

2,108 

775 


1907. 

1,862 

920 


The  decrease  in  this  class — new  editions  not 
being  taken  into  account — is  by  far  the  greatest. 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological  come 
next  with  604  new  books  as  against  709  in  1906, 
closely  followed  by  poetry  and  the  drama,  335  to 
395  ;  and  the  list  of  decrease  is  concluded  by 
belles-lettres,  essays,  monographs,  etc.,  248  to  268  ; 
and  year  books  and  serials  in  volumes,  465  to  475. 

In  all  other  branches  there  has  been  increase. 
The  most  wonderful  is  recorded  with  arts,  sciences 
and  illustrated  works,  863  new  books  to  452,  and 
24<!  new  editions  to  47  !  This  result  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  vast  improvement  lately  made  in  English 
colour-printing,  and  though  perhaps  colour-print- 
iug  in  general  in  this  country  is  not  up  to  the  high 
level  of  that  of  Germany  and  France,  the  bulk  of 
it  may  very  well  stand  fair  comparison.  In  fact, 
reproduction  of  artists'  and  illustrators'  work  has 
improved  all  round,  with  stimulating  efforts  upon 
output  to  which  the  figures  just  quoted  testify. 
The  smallest  increase,  that  of  medicine,  surgery, 
etc.,  registers  a  very  fair  total  of  (!4  new  volumes 
over  1906. 

The  total  output  for  the  year  1907  is  given  as 
9,914  books. 


WE  gather  from  the  United  States  Publishers' 
Weekly  that  the  so-called  Milton  Bible  —  a 
"  Breeches  "  Bible  bearing  what  was  accepted  as 
the  autographs  of  John  Milton  and  Elizabeth 
Minshull,  his  third  wife — after  being  bought  at 
auction  in  America,  on  December  3,  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Richmond  for  $1,225  (£245)  has  been  rejected 
by  him  as  a  forgery. 

*  The  authenticity  of  the  signatures  had  appa- 
rently been  accepted  on  the  word  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Wright,  but  since  it  has  been  questioned,  Dr. 
Wright  has  denied  that  he  ever  admitted  them  to 
be  genuine.  Of  the  history  of  the  book,  previous 
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to  a  few  years  ago,  nothing  is  known.  Mr.  Alex. 
Ho  well  sold  it  to  Messrs.  Sotheby,  who  in  1901 
sold  it  at  auction  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
for  f  l,2f>0.  It  then  passed  into  the  library  of  a 
Mr.  Buckler  of  Baltimore,  and  finally  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Richmond  as  referred  to  above. 

It  was,  however,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bowden,  acting  as 
Mr.  Richmond's  expert  agent,  who  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  alleged  forgeries  while  examining  the 
signatures  under  a  microscope.  Both  the  John 
Milton  autograph  of  1654  and  that,  ten  years  later, 
of  his  wife — the  former  inside  the  front  cover,  the 
latter  on  the  title  page  of  the  New  Testament — he 
declared  were  traceries,  and  made  with  the  same 
ink.  Further  investigations  were  made,  which 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  book  had  been 
rebacked,  when  of  course  new  "  end  papers  "  were 
inserted,  and  oil  one  of  these  end-papers  of  modern 
weave  appears  the  autograph  of  John  Milton  ! 
Another  point,  with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Bowden 
and  Mr.  Carvalho,  a  hand-writing  expert,  are  at 
one,  is  that  the  ink  used  is  of  modern  manufacture  ; 
but  the  risk  of  damaging  the  Bible  has  precluded 
the  suggested  chemical  test. 

The  hook  is  now  being  held  by  Major  Turner,  of 
the  Anderson  Auction  Company,  who  conducted 
the  sale,  and  has  been  insured  for  §1,000.  A 
thorough  investigation  has  been  instituted,  but  at 
the  present  moment  no  further  particulars  are 
available. 


WB  have  received  from  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  a 
member  of  the  Society  residing  in  New  York,  the 
following  account  of  the  New  York  Authors'  Club 
dinner, held  to  celebrateits  twenty-fifth  anniversary  : 

"  A  pleasant  reunion  it  was,  regarded  from  the 
purely  social  point  of  view  :  five  dozen  fellow- 
craftsmen  coming  together  in  their  club  room  at 
the  top  of  the  so-called  Carnegie  Building  in  Xew 
York,  and  there  making  speeches  in  honour  of  their 
craft.  Five  dozen  !  And  mainly  authors  who  are  at 
the  same  time  the  hacks  of  publishers.  Maybe  this 
is  why  I  see  no  reference  to  this  anniversary  dinner 
in  The  Author  of  December.  The  American  dinner 
happened  on  November  21. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  the  very  few  real  authors 
present  felt  rather  lonesome — felt  somehow  as 
though  this  dinner  would  have  been  more  honestly 
described  as  a  dinner  for  the  glorification  of 
publishers  who  happened  to  have  done  a  book 
or  so. 

"It  shows  that  we  are  supercivilised  ;  for  one 
author-publisher  was  permitted  to  finish  an  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  elaborated  the  argument  that 
but  for  the  publisher  there  would  be  no  author ! 
Somebody  subsequently  timidly  suggested  the  Bible 
and  the  Odyssey  as  having  found  a  public  without 


counting-house  patronage — but  this  speaker  was 
looked  at  suspiciously. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  society  started  in 
New  York  for  the  defence  of  authors.  It  is  now 
dead  and  forgotten.  The  present  New  York 
Authors'  Club  is,  like  the  great  dinner,  a  charming 
place  for  budding  writers  and  the  hacks  of  pub- 
lishers, but  has  little,  save  the  name,  that  can 
challenge  comparison  with  the  Society  of  Authors 
in  London.  The  Kiplings  and  Conan  Doyles  of 
America  are  not  to  be  found  in  its  fold,  still  less 
the  James  Bryces  and  Lord  Aveburys  of  the  New 
World.  America  has  a  worthy  proportion  of 
historians,  poets,  dramatists  and  fiction  writers. 

"  But  they  join  other  clubs." 


WITH  reference  to  the  Reply  Coupons  mentioned 
in  our  last  issue,  we  would  warn  readers  that  these 
coupons  must  be  stamped  by  the  issuing  office.  We 
have  received  information  from  a  member  that 
owing  to  the  official  failing  to  do  this,  a  coupon 
was  returned  to  her  as  useless  by  an  American 
firm. 


W.  L.  ALDEN. 

THE  recent  regretted  death  of  W.  L.  Alden 
leaves  the  world  the  poorer  by  one  who  was 
typical  of  the  best  traditions  of  American 
humour.     Mark  Twain  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
him  that  he  was  the  funniest  man  alive,  and  if  we 
do  not  altogether  agree  with  this  dictum  at  least 
the  late   Mr.   Alden's    humour   was    robust    and 
innocent,  and  held  in  general  esteem  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Perhaps  his  most  popular  book  was  "  Told 
by  the  Colonel,"  which  originally  appeared  in 
this  country  in  The  Idler,  and  was  published  in 
book  form'  in  1893.  This  volume  of  short  stories, 
curiously  enough,  is  not  fundamentally  humorous. 
We  consider  that  the  high-water  mark  of  his 
humour  may  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles, 
published  in  the  Strand  Magazine  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Queer  Side  of  Things."  In  many 
of  his  writings  he  rose  to  a  condition  of  super- 
journalism,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  but  essen- 
tially he  was  a  journalist  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

William  Livingstone  Alden  was  born  in  the 
United  States  in  1837,  and  was  educated  at 
Jefl'erson  College  and  La  Fayette  College.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  he  deserted  the  law  to  enter 
journalism.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
Consul-General  in  Rome,  and  on  his  retirement  in 
1880  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing.  His 
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chief  publications  include :  "  Domestic  Explosives  " 
(1877) ;  "  Adventures  of  Jimmy  Brown  "  (1887)  ; 
"New  Robinson  Crusoe"  (1888)  ;  "Among  the 
Freaks"  (1896);  "  Drewitt's  Dream"  (1902); 
and  "  Cat  Tales  "  (1905). 

Mr.  Alden  was  a  member  of  the  Society  till  he 
left  for  America  weighed  down  by  that  illness 
which  was  so  shortly  to  prove  fatal.  All  those 
who  knew  him  personally  will  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  friend  and  a  most  genial  companion. 


UNITED   STATES   COPYRIGHT. 


THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thorvald 
Solberg,  the  Registrar  of  Copyrights  at 
Washington,  U.S.A.,  we  have  received  the 
three  copyright  bills  which  are  about  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States. 

The  bills  are  as  follows  : — 

.H.  R.  243 — A  Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  Acts  respecting  Copyright,  by  Mr.  Currier. 

December  2, 1907 — Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Patents,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

S.  2,499 — A  Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
Acts  respecting  Copyright,  by  Mr.  Smoot. 

Dec.  16,  1907 — Read  twice,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Patents. 

S.  2,900 — A  Bill  to  consolidate  and  revise  the 
Acts  respecting  Copyright,  by  Mr.  Kittredge. 

Dec.  18,  1907 — Read  twice,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Patents. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  read  through  these  three  bills  and 
compare  them  in  detail.  This  would  be  a  work  of 
great  difficulty  and  intricacy;  but  we  have  pleasure 
in  publishing  the  article  that  follows,  taken  from 
the  United  States  Publishers'  Weekly,  which  puts 
forward  the  salient  points  in  the  three  bills.  The 
Publishers'1  Weekly  has  always  taken  a  broad  and 
fair  view  of  copyright  matters  without  undue  bias 
to  the  side  of  the  publishers,  and  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  article  by  those  who  have  copyright 
property  at  stake  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is 
recommended. 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  see  that  the  mechanics 
and  typesetters  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  larger 
control  of  the  property  which  does  not  belong  to 
them,  and  which  they  never  created  ;  as  if  the 
bricklayer  should  dictate  to  the  architect  how  he 
should  build  a  house. 

It  would  appear  that  the  United  States  authors 
and  musical  composers  have  but  little  voice  in  the 
disposition  of  their  own  property.  The  mechanical 
reproduction  of  music  is  a  matter  of  vast  import- 
ance to  composers,  now  that  phonographs,  gramo- 


phones, and  other  instruments  of  a  like  nature  have 
such  a  large  sale.  In  England  these  methods  of  re- 
production have  been  held  in  the  Courts  not  to  be 
infringements  of  copyright,  but  no  action  has  been 
brought  asking  for  injunction  for  infringement  of 
performing  rights.  It  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that 
such  an  action  would  lie.  In  France  they  have 
been  held  to  be  infringement  of  copyright,  and  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  juster  view :  but  the 
United  States  seem,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  to  except  this  method  of 
reproduction  from  copyright  protection  altogether. 
Such  a  view  of  copyright  property  does  not  do 
credit  to  the  promoter  of  the  bill  or  to  the  nation 
that  supports  it.  The  United  States  have  still 
much  to  learn  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  level 
of  other  nations  when  dealing  with  copyright 
property. 

Mr.  Currier,  it  appears,  would  omit  from  pro- 
tection "new  matter  contained  in  new  editions." 
This  is  a  serious  point.  In  many  cases  new  matter 
is  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  author.  Who  is  left 
to  decide  what  is  a  new  work  as  distinct  from  new 
matter  ?  Again  the  author  is  ignored,  and  runs 
great  risk  of  losing  his  property. 

The  manufacturing  clause  has  been  tinkered 
with  in  order  to  include  the  manufacture  of  the 
illustrations  of  books  and  the  binding  of  books. 
The  penalty  to  be  the  forfeiture  of  copyright  in 
the  whole  book.  Any  such  addition  is  calculated 
to  make  the  acquisition  of  property  by  foreign 
authors  more  complicated,  and  increases  the 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  United  States 
and  the  civilised  world  on  the  question  of  copyright 
property. 

An  iniquitous  clause,  necessitating  a  formal 
affidavit,  to  be  filed  when  the  book  is  copyrighted, 
adds  one  more  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  the 
unfortunate  author. 

The  bill  has  no  doubt  some  advantages  over  the 
present  Act,  but  these  may  be  overbalanced  by 
the  grievous  burdens  that  are  being  added. 

It  is,  indeed,  useless  remonstrating  any  more. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  some  other  methods  ? 

The  Germans  threatened  to  boycott  the  United 
States  as  far  as  copyright  was  concerned,  and  with 
their  neighbours  the  French,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  bill  giving  a  delay  of  one  year  in  the  production 
of  translations. 

THE  COPYBIGHT  BILL  AS  RE-INTRODUCED. 

[Keprinted  from  the  United  States  Publuliers'  Weekly.] 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  Congress  Mr. 
Currier,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Patents, 
placed  on  the  House  calendar  as  (H.  R.  243)  what 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  copyright  bill 
pending  in  the  House  at  the  adjournment  of  the 
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59th  Congress.     At  that  time  bills  were  pending 
respectively  in  the  Senate  and  House,  which  were 
in  general  on  the  same  lines,  but  differed  in  impor- 
tant particulars.     The  most  noteworthy  of  these 
differences  was  that  in  the  House  bill  the  rights  of 
a  musical  composer  to  control  the  use  of  his  work 
for  mechanical  instruments  was  left  in  statu  quo, 
Jlr.  Currier's  report  having  pointed  out  that,  as  a 
case  construing  the  present  law  was  pending  in 
the    Supreme    Court,   it   seemed    undesirable    to 
include  an  amendment  on  this  point.     The  Senate 
bill  had  provided  specifically  to  give  to  musical 
composers  the  full  control  of  their  works,  including 
their   use    on    mechanical    instruments,   Senator 
Kittredge's  report  having    pointed  out  that    the 
opposition  to  this  provision  was  a  selfish  one  from 
manufacturers  who  had  benefited  by  the  looseness 
of  the  present  law.     Senator  Smoot  presented  a 
minority  report  from  the  Senate  Committee  against 
the  rights  of  musical  composers  and  in  favour  of 
the  mechanical  instrument  manufacturers.     In  the 
C.Oth  Congress  Senator  Kittredge  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Committee  and  Senator  Smoot  becomes  chairman 
of  the  Patents  Committee. 

Examination  of  the  bill  as  re-introduced  by  Mr. 
Currier  at  once  aroused  the  active  opposition  of 
musical  composers,  as  the  new  measure  specifically 
excepts  from  copyright  protection  perforated  rolls 
or  other  records.  It  has  been  explained  by  a 
Washington  correspondent  that  this  represents  a 
compromise  arranged  by  Mr.  Currier  and  Senator 
Smoot,  which  will  make  the  passage  of  the  bill 
possible — which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
measure  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Smoot,  December  16th  (S.  2,499)  modifies  the 
previous  Senate  bill  to  the  same  purport.  This 
lias  naturally  increased  the  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  authors,  for  it  is  not  a  compromise 
between  the  Senate  and  House  oppositions  of  last 
year,  but  an  absolute  denial  of  authors'  rights  for 
the  benefit  of  the  "  music  pirates."  The  [Ameri- 
can Authors]  Copyright  League  and  all  other 
organisations  representing  authors,  literary,  dra- 
matic or  musical,  have  been  placed  by  this  move  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  measure  because  the 
bill  now  represents  not  the  friends  of  copyright 
but  its  enemies. 

In  this  matter  book  publishers  are  not  directly 
involved,  but  the  American  Publishers'  Copyright 
League  is  not  unlikely  to  take  a  position  of  strong 
protest  against  Mr.  Currier's  present  measure,  for 
this  as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  Another  modifi- 
cation of  the  new  Cumer  bill  is  the  omission  from 
subjects  of  copyright,  of  "  new  matter  contained 
in  new  editions."  If  this  change  means  anything, 
it  means  a  further  surrender  to  those  in  the  book 
publishing  trade  who  are  alert  to  seize  upon 


works  passing  out  of  copyright,  and  is  against  the 
principle  of  copyright. 

Book  publishers  are  also  concerned  about  the 
extension  of  the  copyright  term  on  existing  copy- 
right works  in  cases  where  an  outright  price  was 
paid  to  the  original  author.     It  was  pointed  out 
in  Washington  that,   particularly  in  the  case   of 
cyclopaedias  formed  of  many  original  contributions, 
a  single  contributor  might  "  hold  up  "  the  pub- 
lisher on  the  expiration  of  the  original  copyright 
term  by  undertaking  to  resume  control  of  his  con- 
tribution.    The    [American   Authors]   Copyright 
League  at  once  agreed  to  a  proviso  that  in  such 
cases   the  publisher  should  be    joined   with   the 
author  in  the  claim  for  the  extension  of  the  term. 
But  the  most  serious  objection,  from  the  book 
publishers'  point  of  view,  is  the  "tinkering"  with 
the  manufacturing  clause  which  was    engineered 
during  the  progress  of  the  measure  through  the 
committees  in    the  supposed  interests  of  labour. 
The  affidavit  clause,  though  considered  unnecessary 
and  vexatious,  had  been  accepted  by  the  American 
Publishers'     Copyright    League,    though     under 
protest ;  but  the  manufacturing  clause  was  further 
loaded  with  provisions  that  the  illustrations  should 
be  made  and  the  books  bound  in  this  country — 
with  forfeiture  of  the  copyright  as  a  penalty.    The 
manufacturing  clause  had  already  been  getting  us 
into  trouble  with  our  German  friends,  but  it  was 
thought    best    not   to   undertake   to  reopen  this 
question,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  passing  a 
good  general  copyright  measure.     Now  that  the 
"  tinkering  "  has  gone  so  far,  it  is  probable  that 
authors  and  publishers  of  books   will  present   a 
united  front  in  opposition  to  any  new  limitations 
in  the  manufacturing  clause,  and  to  any  bill  which 
embodies  such  further  restrictions,  except  that  no 
objection  is  raised  to  the  further  definition  that 
copyright  books  printed  from  plates  must  be  from 
plates  made  in  the  United  States  from  type  set 
therein.     The  authors  will  press  for  an  exception 
of  "  the  original   text  of  a   foreign   work    in   a 
language  other  than  English "  as  fair  to  foreign 
authors,  while  beneficial  instead  of  harmful  to  the 
American  printing  trade,  which  would  profit  by 
the  increase  of  translations  printed  in  America  of 
works   the   foreign  originals  of  which  had   thus 
been  brought  to  public  attention. 

The  two  Committees  on  Patents  have  given 
much  patient  attention  and  detailed  consideration 
to  the  development  of  a  general  copyright  bill.  It 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  they  themselves  invite  the 
opposition  of  all  classes  of  authors  and  of  legitimate 
publishers  to  the  bill,  as  a  bill  to  prevent  instead 
of  to  protect  copyright.  That,  unfortunately,  is 
the  present  view  of  Mr.  Currier's  amended  measure. 
It  is  likely  to  be  opposed  not  only  in  committees, 
but  before  both  Houses,  and,  if  necessary,  in  the 
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event  of  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  by  protest  to 
the  Executive. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Smoot, 
Senator  Kittredge,  who  has  been  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  rights  of  the  author  and  the  principle  of 
copyright,  has  re-introduced  the  former  Senate 
bill,  which,  with  slight  modifications,  will  repre- 
sent the  views  of  all  classes  of  authors  and  of 
legitimate  book  and  music  publishers.  The  con- 
test is  likely  to  be  between  the  Kittredge  bill,  to 
protect,  and  the  Smoot  bill,  to  prevent,  authors' 
rights.  If  the  bill  to  except  musical  reproduction 
from  copyright  should  become  law,  the  next 
logical  step  will  be  to  permit  phonographic  repro- 
duction of  books  without  consideration  of  an 
author's  rights. 


PERFORMING   RIGHTS  IN   MUSICAL 
COMPOSITIONS. 


SARPY  v.  HOLLAND. 

THE  recent  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Neville 
relating  to  the  form  of  notice  reserving  the 
performing  rights  in  musical  compositions 
published  in  a  foreign  country,  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  music  publishers  and  composers,  and  must 
seriously  affect  the  reciprocal  rights  secured  to 
foreigners  under  the  terms  of  the  Berne  Convention. 

According  to  this  decision  the  performing  rights 
in  a  musical  composition  published  in  France—- 
and in  any  of  the  countries  within  the  Berne  Con- 
vention— are  not  protected  in  England  unless  there 
is  a  notice  in  English  on  the  title-page  reserving 
such  rights,  even  although  the  work  contains  a 
proper  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  the  work  was  first  published,  and 
all  the  conditions  and  formalities  of  the  law  of  that 
country  have  been  complied  with. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  agent-general  of 
the  British  Empire  of  the  Societe  des  Auteurs, 
Compositeurs,  et  Editeurs  de  Musique  to  restrain 
the  defendants  Holland  and  Savage  from  infringing 
the  performing  rights  in  (inter  alia)  the  following 
compositions : — "  Amoureuse,"  "  La  Espouse  a 
Amoureuse,"  "  La  Fante  des  Hoses,"  and  "  Petite 
Annonce."  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  in  January 
and  February,  1907,  the  defendant  Savage  had 
performed  these  works  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Crickle- 
wood,  and  that  the  defendant  Holland,  who  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  had  wilfully  caused 
and  permitted  them  to  be  performed  without  the 
consent  of  the  plaintiff  and  knowing  them  to  be 
unauthorised. 

The  works  were  composed  by  Frenchmen,  were 


first  published  in  France,  and  all  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  that  country  had  been  duly  complied 
with.  In  the  music  books  used  by  Savage  the 
following  notice  in  French  appeared  upon  the  title- 
page  of  each  of  the  above-named  works  :  "  Tons 
droits  d'edition,  d'execution  publique,  de  repro- 
duction, et  d'arrangement  reserves  pour  tous  pays 
y  compris  Suede,  Norvege,  et  Danemark."  Under 
these  circumstances  the  works  were  undoubtedly 
protected  by  the  Berne  Convention.  The  formali- 
ties and  conditions  had  been  complied  with  in 
accordance  with  article  2,  and  the  notice  on  the 
title-page  required  by  article  9  had  been  inserted. 

By  English  law,  under  section  1  of  the  Copyright 
(Musical  Compositions)  Act,  1882  —  which  is 
similar  to  article  9  of  the  Berne  Convention — it  is 
required  that  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  right 
of  public  representation  or  performance  of  a  musical 
composition  is  reserved  shall  be  printed  on  the 
title-page  of  every  copy  published  ;  and  it  is  clearly 
established  that  this  requirement  prevents  the 
owner  from  suing  unless  such  notice  has  been  duly 
inserted.  Mr.  Justice  Neville,  however,  has  held 
that  the  notice  must  be  in  English,  and  that  the 
reservation  in  French  on  a  work  first  published  in 
France  is  insufficient.  In  the  course  of  his  judg- 
ment he  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"  In  my  opinion,  every  notice  required  by 
English  law  must  be  given  in  the  English  tongue, 
unless  there  has  been  some  Act  of  Parliament 
otherwise  directing.  I  find  no  such  provisions  in 
the  Act  in  question ;  and  I  think  that  to  hold  that 
the  notice  required  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
might  be  well  given  in  any  of  the  languages  of  the 
numerous  countries  within  the  Convention,  would 
be  to  reduce  the  protection  given  by  the  Legislature 
to  a  mockery,  so  far  as  international  copyright  is 
concerned." 

Upon  this  ground  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff's 
case  failed,  and  the  action  was  dismissed  with 
costs. 

The  case  against  Holland  was  dismissed  for  an 
additional  reason.  He  was  the  tenant  of  the  hotel 
where  the  performances  took  place,  and  engaged 
Savage,  a  violinist,  to  provide  a  band  of  musicians 
to  perform  in  the  saloon  bar  three  nights  a  week, 
on  payment  of  16s.  a  night.  Savage  arranged  for 
a  pianist  and  two  other  musicians  besides  himself. 
There  was  no  programme  of  the  performance,  but 
the  pianist  provided  the  music  as  fancy,  or  the 
music  at  the  band's  disposal,  dictated.  Neither  of 
the  defendants  were  aware  that  they  were  infring- 
ing any  rights,  and  Holland,  as  soon  as  his  attention 
was  sufficiently  called  to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  for- 
bade the  further  performance  of  the  pieces  objected 
to.  Upon  these  facts  it  was  held  that  Holland 
did  not  wilfully  cause  or  permit  an  unauthorised 
performance  knowing  it  to  be  unauthorised,  and 
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was  therefore  exempt  from  liability  under  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  1888. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  countries 
belonging  to  the  Berne  Convention  will  not  adopt 
the  view  of  Mr.  Justice  Neville,  because  the  effect 
would  be  that  a  composer  or  publisher  could  only 
secure  complete  protection  under  the  Convention 
in  his  musical  compositions  by  inserting  a  notice 
on  the  title-page  of  his  works  in  all  the  different 
languages  of  the  several  countries  within  the 
Convention. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  practical  result 
of  the  decision,  that  the  performing  rights  of 
foreign  composers  in  musical  compositions  pub- 
lished abroad  may  be  infringed  with  impunity  in 
England,  unless  a  notice  in  English  appears  upon 
every  published  copy  of  the  work. 

HAROLD  HARDY. 


CONCERNING  THE  TELLING  OF  A  STORY. 


III. 

I 'ART  I. 

HLSTORY  relates  that  on  an  occasion— in  the 
days  when  Whist  was-  still  popular  in  the 
land,  and  when  loose  sleeves  were  still 
the  fashion — a  card  happened  to  drop  from  Lord 
Chesterfield's  sleeve  during  the  progress  of  a 
game.  At  that  period  high  stakes  were  customary 
and,  of  course,  cheating  was  not  unknown.  Natu- 
rally, then,  a  gasp  went  round  the  table, followed  by 
an  immediate  and  awkward  silence.  It  was,  pos- 
sibly, as  difficult  a  position  as  could  well  be  con- 
ceived ;  it  did  not,  however,  disconcert  Lord 
Chesterfield.  "Fortunately,"  he  remarked  in  a 
quiet  voice,  but  with  some  emphasis,  "  I  am 
playing  amongst  genflemen."  Then,  without  further 
comment,  he  proceeded  with  the  band. 

This  tale  points  a  moral.  It  shows  us  how 
mighty  can  be  the  influence  of  fitting  the  con- 
duct and  the  appropriate  word  to  tho  occasion. 
Silence  and  over-protestation  are,  in  the  hasty 
judgment  of  the  world,  equally  reckoned  evidence 
of  guilt  and,  at  best,  some  tint  of  suspicion  will 
remain;  and  to  have  gazed  round  in  helpless  con- 
fusion, or  to  have  blurted  out  a  verbose  and 
flurried  explanation  —  the  natural  instinct,  one 
believes,  of  many  an  honest  man  —  would,  in 
cither  edse,  have  carried  its  own  suggestion.  How 
wholly  suitable,  then,  in  the  circumstances,  was  Lord 
<  'hesterfi  eld's  attitude !  He  was  a  gentleman  amongst 
i/f/illemen;  cheating,  therefore,  was  impossible; 
and  nothing  more  remained  to  be  said  or  thought. 
l!y  means  of  this  nice  discrimination,  by  selecting 
just  the  right  thing  to  do  at  tbc  right  moment, 


he  had  in  a  breath  dissipated  the  overshadowing 
cloud. 

Now,  what  we  find  to  have  applied  with  so  much 
force  in  this  social  episode  at  the  card-table  will  be 
found  applicable  also  to  every  phase  of  life.  Selec- 
tion— a  choice  amongst  alternatives — plays  its  part 
in  every  affair,  and  is  the  prime  factor,  as  a  rule,  in 
deciding  between  success  or  failure.  Napoleon  in 
his  heyday,  for  example,  knew  instinctively  when  a 
charge  might  be  driven  home  or  when  retreat 
became  imperative  ;  a  lesser  man  would  have 
chosen  less  wisely  and  have  thereby  proved  his 
inferiority.  Again,  the  barrister  who  misunder- 
stands the  jury  and  appeals  to  their  reason  when 
only  their  emotions  are  capable  of  response,  will 
surely  play  second  fiddle  to  an  opponent  who  has 
more  accurately  gauged  his  hearers.  And  so  with 
the  diplomatist,  the  business  man  and — what  con- 
cerns us  chiefly — the  artist.  Each  will  be  arriving 
continuously  at  the  cross-roads  and  see  there  no 
finger-post  for  guidance  but  the  light  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  intelligence.  One  road,  seemingly, 
is  as  good  as  another,  but  one  leads  to  the  goal  and 
the  other  does  not — which  is  it  to  be  ? 

The  novelist,  clearly,  will  meet  this  difficulty 
twice  over  ;  because,  before  he  commences  to  treat 
his  book  in  detail,  he  must  have  first  conceived 
some  motif,  some  main  idea,  on  which  the  book  is 
to  be  built.  He  cannot  advisably  write  about 
nothing  ;  therefore,  he  must  begin  by  selecting  a 
subject. 

And  here,  the  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
purpose  of  fiction  is  chiefly  to  interest  and  enter- 
tain, and  that  the  interest  attaching  to  works  of 
fiction  is  of  a  nature  wholly  different  from  that 
attaching  to  other  lorms  of  literature.  The  student, 
for  example,  picks  up  his  text-book  with  an 
energetic  brain,  and,  that  he  may  appreciate  it 
fully,  bends  his  whole  intellect  to  the  task  ;  for 
him,  the  interest  lies  in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, and  he  is  prepared  to  labour  at  it.  The 
novel  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  turns  to  the  novel 
for  relaxation  ;  he  is  a  pleasure  seeker  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  is  in  a  lazy  mood  ;  he  does  not  want 
instruction,  therefore,  for  that  implies  concentra- 
tion of  mind  and  consequent  effort ;  his  desire  is 
simply  to  while  away  an  idle  hour  in  an  easy-going 
fashion.  Of  course,  if  a  sufficiency  of  skill  be 
granted,  the  novel  1st  can,  no  doubt,  convey  instruc- 
tion without  detriment  to  the  story  ;  he  may 
introduce  it,  possibly,  with  so  finished  an  art  that 
it  shall  be  assimilated  instinctively  and  almost 
imperceptibly  ;  he  may  so  interweave  it  with  more 
essential  matters  that  the  tale  keeps  moving  along 
smoothly  and  without  check.  In  such  circum- 
stances, all  is  well ;  the  novel  with  this  higher 
mission  must  be  the  better  for  its  achievement. 
Nevertheless,  judged  as  a  novel,  it  will  fail  most 
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assuredly,  unless  it  fulfils  the  first  condition  of  all 
— that  it  shall  interest  and  entertain. 

Consequently,  our  business  is  to  find  some  key 
to  the  novel-reader's  interest.  What  subject  is 
there  that  may  be  relied  on  safely  to  attract  and 
please  him  ?  Each  individual,  we  know,  has 
individual  tastes ;  some  people  prefer  a  story  of 
adventure,  others  a  story  of  love  ;  and  thus  it 
might  appear  that  what  would  be  pleasing  to  one 
could  only  be  wearying  to  another,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  common  ground.  But  this  is  not  so. 
For,  however  individual  a  man's  tastes  may  be, 
there  still  remains  one  interest  which  appeals  to 
all,  an  interest  in  human  nature.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  be  uninterested  in  ourselves,  in  our  own 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  in  their  effects  and  con- 
sequences :  it  would  be  no  less  possible  to  prevent 
that  interest  extending  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who 
are  reflections,  almost  duplicates,  of  ourselves.  A 
comparison  of  them  with  ourselves,  the  charm  of 
wondering  what  they  will  do  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  what  we  should  do  ;  of  how  they  think 
about  it  and  how  we  should  think  ;  the  sympathetic 
delight  of  putting  ourselves  into  their  shoes  ;  of 
sharing  their  sorrows  ;  of  enjoying  their  pleasures  ; 
of  fighting  their  battles  and  of  braving  their 
dangers,  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  human  imagination. 
This  is  natural  ;  and  here,  in  this  natural  instinct, 
the  novelist  finds  his  subject. 

Thus  the  origin  of  a  novel  offers  two  alterna- 
tives. It  may  be  based  upon  action,  say  a  well- 
planned  detective  episode  or  a  tale  of  adventure  ; 
or  it  may  be  suggested  by  some  psychological 
problem,  by  the  desire  to  illustrate  some  type  of 
character  or  attitude  of  mind.  Either  will  answer 
the  requirement  of  the  human  instinct,  but — only 
as  a  starting  point.  To  complete  the  work — and 
one  speaks,  of  course,  of  the  best  work — to  make  it 
alive,  realistic  and  convincing,  these  two  alterna- 
tives must  surely  be  combined.  A  body  without  a 
mind,  or  a  mind  without  a  body,  cannot,  for  its 
obvious  shortcoming,  represent  the  true  human 
being.  Therefore,  that  reality  may  be  depicted, 
the  story  of  incident  must  meet  with  psychological 
treatment,  and  the  psychological  problem  must  be 
replete  with  incident. 

The  study,  then,  of  active  humanity  supplies  the 
author  with  his  subject.  There  is  all  the  world  to 
choose  from,  and  hardly  any  corner  of  it  that 
cannot,  under  skilful  management,  be  made  in  a 
measure  interesting.  Of  course,  if  some  virgin 
field  can  be  found,  some  land  that  has  never  been 
exploited  before,  so  much  the  better  ;  the  novelty 
and  freshness  of  the  idea  can  but  add  zest  to  the 
enjoyment.  But,  failing  such  originality,  it  would 
still  seem  evident  enough  that  there  is  matter,  and 
to  spare,  for  the  endless  writing  of  good  novels. 

And  now,  assuming  that  the  author  has  found 


something  to  write  about,  that  he  has  decided 
upon  the  mo/ if  and  outline  of  his  book,  he  will  find 
that  he  has  stumbled  straightaway  across  the  second 
difficulty  of  selection  in  treatment.  He  has  dreamt 
a  dream,  which  is  one  thing  ;  he  has  to  relate  it 
vividly,  which  is  another.  To  this  end,  his 
material  will  need  shaping  and  adapting  ;  it  will 
need  to  be  presented  in  an  illumining  manner  ;  and 
many  alternatives  will  suggest  themselves. 

It  becomes  a  question,  then,  of  selection  and,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  judicial  process,  certain  guiding 
principles  are  already  admitted.  The  climax,  it  is 
agreed,  must  be  unforeseen,  conclusive,  and  inevi- 
table *  ;  and  every  strong  dramatic  incident  must 
be  led  up  to  and  prepared  by  an  incident  of  lesser 
dramatic  force  .f  These  conclusions  resulted  from 
a  study  of  the  reader's  natural  attitude  of  mind. 
Referring  to  this  same  attitude  once  more,  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  further  principle  on  which  the  novelist 
must  work  always  ;  he  must  select  only  that  which 
is  direct  of  purpose,  true,  and  effective,  and  he 
must  exclude  all  else. 

Directness  of  purpose,  it  is  clear,  will  cover  a 
considerable  field.  It  implies  an  orderly  mar- 
shalling of  ideas  and  a  studious  avoidance  of 
verbosity  and  inconsequence.  In  conversation, 
there  is  no  more  wearying  creature  than  the  wind- 
bag, and  nothing  that  can  distract  and  confuse  so 
surely  as  a  muddled  statement  ;  the  same  con- 
ditions exactly  apply  to  the  written  word.  The 
writer  who  does  not  tell  a  "  straight "  story  in 
every  sense  can  never  get  a  grip  upon  the  reader  ; 
automatically,  attention  must  wander  and  the 
interest  must  suffer.  Hence,  as  Stevenson  warns 
us,  the  author  "must  suppress  much  and  omit 
more.  He  must  omit  what  is  tedious  or  irrelevant, 
and  suppress  what  is  tedious  and  necessary."  And 
this  is  no  easy  business.  Indeed,  we  shall  find  no 
contradiction  in  the  literary  man's  excuse  for 
writing  an  inordinately  long  letter — that  he  had 
been  too  hurried  to  make  ic  shorter  ;  for  it  takes 
time  and  an  infinity  of  pains  to  condense  sufficiently 
and  to  ensure  a  proper  sequence  of  events  ;  it 
means  arranging  and  rearranging  until  there 
remains  not  one  single  thought  or  expression 
which  is  out  of  place  or  superfluous. 

But,  difficult  though  this  process  of  condensation 
and  orderliness  may  be  when  looked  at  in  its 
general  aspect,  it  is  made  more  difficult  still  by  the 
temptation  which  so  constantly  besets  every  writer 
and  calls  him  so  persistently  to  leave  the  track. 
There  is  that  brilliant  idea,  for  example !  It  has 
no  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  immediate  question, 
and  nowhere  can  it  be  included  appropriately. 
Never  mind  !  the  author  has  had  it  scintillating:  in 


*  See  article  No.  1  of  this  series 
f  See  article  No.  2  of  this  series. 
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his  brain  for  a  twelve-month,  feverishly  waiting  for 
deliverance,  and  now  he  will  wait  no  longer  ;  so, 
in  it  goes,  anywhere,  anyhow.  Or,  again,  that 
beautiful  sentence  chiefly  concerned  with  nothing 
at  all  !  Yes  ;  but  it  runs,  does  it  not,  with  a 
captivating  smoothness  and,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
it  stands  for  a  very  model  of  style.  Will  he,  then, 
have  the  moral  courage  to  put  his  pen  through  it 
once  and  fur  ever  ?  Probably  not.  Yet  both  this 
unnecessary  sentence  and  this  inapposite  idea  are 
digressions  which  distract,  and,  through  their 
distraction,  check  and  weaken  the  interest  of  the 
reader. 

Selection,  then,  in  regard  to  directness  of  pur- 
pose may  be  said  to  find  a  test  of  its  due  accom- 
plishment in  the  answer  to  one  practical  question — 
Does  the  thought  or  the  word  aid  directly,  clearly 
and  logically  in  the  narration  and  illustration  of 
the  story  ':  That  any  author  worthy  of  the  name 
can  ask  himself  this  question  and  fail  to  answer  it 
correctly  on  a  careful  examination  of  his  manu- 
script is  inconceivable.  It  is  not  here,  or  it  should 
not  be,  that  the  real  stumbling  block  will  lie  ;  it  is 
rather  in  accomplishing  what  he  now  knows  to  be 
a  necessity,  in  exercising  always  an  unwavering 
self-restraint,  and  in  using  so  strong  a  determination 
that  he  will  labour  strenuously  until  the  commands 
which  spring  from  his  intelligence  are  finally 
obeyed. 

But  are  the  conditions  still  as  simple  and  is  the 
test  of  efficiency  still  of  the  same  elementary 
character  when  we  move  a  stage  further  forward 
and  come  to  speak  of  selection  in  respect  to  the 
truth  :- 

The  question  can  best  be  answered  through  the 
medium  of  an  example.  In  Mr.  Frank  Norris' 
very  interesting  essays  on  literature  collected  and 
published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Kesponsibilities 
of  the  Novelist,"*  he  quotes  an  incident  which 
illustrates  the  point  to  a  nicety.  It  is  so  apposite 
in  every  way,  and  so  clear  in  its  bearing  on  the 
subject,  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  repeat  his 
words  verbatim.  "It  happened  once,"  he  says, 
"  that  it  was  my  unfortunate  duty  to  tell  a  certain 
man  of  the  violent  death  of  his  brother  whom  he 
had  left  well  and  happy  but  an  hour  before.  This 
is  how  he  took  it :  He  threw  up  both  hands  and 
staggered  back,  precisely  as  they  do  in  melodrama, 
exclaiming  all  in  a  breath  :  '  Oh,  my  God  !  This 
is  terrible  !  What  will  mother  say  ? ' " 

Now,  obviously,  this  could  not  be  admitted  into 
a  serious  work  of  fiction.  If  it  is  anything  at  all, 
it  is  borletqoe  pure  and  simple,  this  intermingling 
of  the  Almighty  with  such  a  commonplace  as 
'What  will  mother  say?"  Yet,  the  episode 
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actually  happened  ;  it  is  true  to  life.     Why,  then, 
should  it  be  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Norris  gets  out  of  the  tangle  with  the 
observation  that  "  life  is  not  always  true  to  life — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist."  But,  with 
this  explanation,  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  possible  to 
agree.  The  argument  is  plausible,  but  it  will  not 
do.  To  assert  that  "  life  is  not  true  to  life"  is  to 
contradict  oneself;  and  to  qualify  the  contra- 
diction is  only  to  juggle  with  the  English  tongue. 
One  requires  something  more  exact  and  more 
informative  than  this.  Here  is  the  truth — there 
is  no  doubt  about  it ;  the  reader  wants  the  truth — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  either  ;  but  he  is  not 
to  have  it  in  this  case.  Why  ? 

Well,  does  not  a  simple  thought  at  once  suggest 
itself  ?  A  broad  principle,  we  see,  unquestionably 
sound  and  logical,  has  been  found  faulty  in  some 
particular  instance.  Why  not,  then,  draw  the 
obvious  inference  that  the  crux  of  the  whole 
business  resolves  itself  into  a  distinction  between 
generalities  and  particulars — into  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that,  though  the  truth  is  essential,  certain 
truths  must  nevertheless  be  withheld  ?  With  this 
solution — and  there  would  not  appear  to  be  a 
better — both  sides  of  the  argument  meet  an  answer, 
and  the  backbone  of  the  problem  is  broken.  It 
would  still  remain,  however,  to  inquire  which  truths, 
or  rather  which  class  of  truths,  stand  by  them- 
selves outside  the  more  general  law.  And  here  we 
turn  again,  as  we  have  so  often  turned  before,  to 
the  reader's  attitude ;  throughout  it  has  been  our 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  The  reader,  then, 
wants  the  truth,  but — mark  this  well — he  wants 
convincing  truth ;  and  the  only  truth  that  can 
convince  him,  as  a  rule,  is  the  truth  that  he  knows. 
He  is  acquainted,  remember,  with  the  conduct  of 
men  in  given  circumstances,  he  has  an  experience 
of  life  and,  therefore,  instinctively  he  measures  the 
truth  by  that  experience  ;  he  has  no  other  criterion. 
If,  then,  an  ordinary  episode  be  presented  in  extra- 
ordinary colours,  it  may  have  happened,  of  course, 
but  at  least  it  must  be  difficult  of  appreciation  and 
belief.  So  bizarre  an  effect  may  perhaps  become 
convincing  after  a  laborious  preparation,  after  a 
careful  attuning  of  J,he  mind  to  receive  the 
unexpected  result ;  and,  to  go  a  stage  still  further 
afield,  an  author  may  state  anything  he  pleases  in 
a  fairy-tale,  for  who  can  say  what  is  true  in  a 
region  which  has  yet  to  be  explored  ?  But,  apart 
from  this,  in  the  commonplaces  of  life  the  only 
truth  that  can  surely  seem  the  truth  is  the  natural 
conduct  of  the  average  man. 

Hence,  one  would  like  to  give  a  twist  to  Mr. 
Norris's  dictum,  and  re-write  it  thus  :  "  Life  will 
not  always  seem  true  to  life  from  the  reader's  point 
of  view  "  ;  and,  taking  this  amended  version,  com- 
mend it  most  heartilv  to  the  writer  for  a  test.  Is 
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his  work  truthful  within  the  reader's  experience  ? 
And  that  he  may  ensure  an  accuracy  of  selection 
on  so  knotty  a  point,  it  would  be  well  that  he  shonld 
recall  Sir  Walter  Besant's  advice,  and  watch  out 
continuously  to  see  how  the  piece  is  looking  "  from 
the  front."  In  this  he  will  find  a  practical  work- 
ing method  and  a  means  by  which  he  may  confi- 
dently hope  to  discover  whether  the  story  which 
he  tells  is  a  story  acceptably  true. 
(To 


ON  A  POINT  IN  TRANSLATION. 


OF  the  several  experts  who  have  spoken  lately 
about  translation,  none  has  touched  a  point 
on  which,  for  my  own  sake,  I  wish  they  had 
said  something.  They  had  not  my  problem  in 
mind,  but  had  those  that  concern  inter-translation 
between  what  may  be  called  equal  tongues,  i.e., 
European  languages  ancient  and  modern,  or  their 
Oriental  peers,  Arabic  or  Sanscrit.  I  have  to  deal 
with  another  matter  which  is,  how  to  render  into 
English  the  classic  speech  of  a  non-literary  people. 

My  particular  instance  is  Turk!,  that  mid-Asian 
tongue  which  had,  and  I  believe  has  still,  its  centre 
of  purity  in  Farghana,  and  narrows  itself  to  one 
book  in  Turkl,  finished  in  l.">3o,  the  Ijabf/r-nanui, 
the  autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Babar. 

Those  who  know  Turk!  well  have  ranked  this  book 
amongst  its  classics;  those  familiar  with  the  book 
count  it  amongst  the  world's  sincere  autobiogra- 
phies. There  is  no  question  of  a  first  English 
transition  ;  this  was  made  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  Mr.  William  Erskine,  but  made  on  an 
unstable  textual  basis  because  there  was  then  no 
other  available.  There  has  been  found  now,  how- 
ever, a  sound  Turkl  basis,  and  as  the  English 
translation  is  a  rare  book,  the  time  for  revising 
it  seems  to  have  come.  From  my  long-routined 
interest  in  the  Turkl  manuscripts  of  the  ]>abar- 
nama,  it  seems  probable  that  it  may  fall  to  me  to 
do  the  work.  Hence  its  special  translation 
problems  have  loomed  up  before  me. 

Mr.  Erskiue's  translation  is  an  admirable  book, 
but  it  was  made  from  the  Persian  and  not  the 
Turkl  text  of  the  Baltar-nama  •  it  must  also  be  said 
that  it  is  manifestly  a  Western  scholar's  work,  and 
that  it  conveys  other  impressions  than  the  original 
text  conveys.  This  it  is  that  sets  one  thinking 
about  my  special  problem  of  translation. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  reviser  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
book  has  now  to  carry  it  on  as  he  would  have  done 
in  the  better  equipped  position  of  the  reviser  who 
with  the  Haydarabad  Codex  at  his  disposal,  will 
press  the  English  translation  back  firmly  into  the 


first  Turk!  mould  regardless  of  result  upon  its 
present  form.  But  this  is  a  fraction  only  of  the 
problem,  although  it  is  an  appreciable  part  because 
of  the  natural  respect  Mr.  Erskine's  work  creates 
on  those  who  know  it  in  detail. 

The  real  problem  is  this :  how  to  give  in  English 
the  impressions  received  from  the  Turki  both  of 
Babar  and  of  his  book  ?  Ideally,  one  knows,  a  trans- 
lator should  be  self-effaced,  a  clear  medium  through 
which  his  author  is  seen  perfectly.  Above  all  is 
this  the  true  ideal  when  an  autobiography  is  in 
question  ;  when  man  and  book  have  to  be  shown, 
and  when  the  intrusion  of  the  translator  perverts 
and  is  unfaithful. 

Now  Babar  wrote,  as  he  says  his  fellow  classic, 
Mir  'AlT  Shir  Nawffi,  wrote,  the  spoken  speech  of 
the  Turks  of  Farghana,  of  the  bazars,  the  fields, 
the  whole  non-literary  common  folk.  His  vocabu- 
lary  is  comparatively  scant ;  Turki  does  not  revolt 
from  the  repeated  word.  Babar's  writings  have 
character,  but  I  doubt  if  they  have  any  sign  of  the 
further  stage  we  know  as  style.  He  sets  down  what 
he  has  to  say  effectively  and  clearly;  plain  state- 
ment, in  the  unambiguous  idiom  of  his  Turki 
tongue,  is  his  characteristic.  I  have  often  been 
reminded  by  him  of  simple  English  peasants,  who 
having  a  tale  to  tell,  do  so  in  brief  detached 
utterances  without  adventure  into  the  pitfalls 
of  composite  sentences.  The  comparison  is  not 
accurate,  but  it  makes  itself  as  one  reads. 

Babar's  Turki  is  classic,  experts  say  ;  it  appears 
to  be  what  one  would  look  for  from  a  man  who 
having  become  a  king  at  twelve,  having  fought 
through  his  boyhood  and  youth  for  rule,  and  having 
had  nothing  answering  to  our  college  education, 
sits  down  in  his  forties  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life, 
the  acts  of  a  man  of  singular  energy  of  mind  and 
body,  of  strong  affections,  family  and  friendly, 
and  of  one  who  was  both  religious,  and  a  sinner  and 
penitent. 

Ideally  an  English  version  of  his  book  should  be 
just  what  he  would  have  written  if  English  had 
been  his  birth-tongue.  In  this  ideal,  is  there  not 
practical  guidance  ?  It  is  certain  that  he  had  not 
at  command  the  copious  and  multiform  diction  of 
a  Western  scholar  ;  therefore,  such  scholar's  part  of 
English  is  not  representative  of  his  resources.  A 
sort  of  balance  needs  to  be  struck  between  his 
Turki  and  a  portion  of  English.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  would  "go"  best  into  Saxon- 
English  ;  and  to  make  this  my  general  rule. 

Babar  uses  many  Arabic  and  Persian  words, 
but  only  in  the  plain  manner  of  his  ordinary  pure 
Turki  wording;  these  express  their  inherent  notion, 
but  do  not  alter  the  general  simplicity  of  their 
context.  Perhaps  where  he  brings  in  this  foreign 
aid  his  translator  might  consider  why  Babar  does 
this  and  act  according  to  what  he  finds,  is*,  whether 
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the  foreign  word  is  used  because  Turk!  lacks  it,  or 
because  it  is  the  word  common  in  the  place  of  which 
Babar  writes,  or  whether  because  Bilbar  thought 
moves  from  the  purely  objective  to  what  is  better 
uttered  by  the  thinker's  word.  According  to  deci- 
sion on  these  details,  BSbar's  foreign  word  could  be 
matched  from  sources  beyond  Saxon. 

In  the  end,  ideal  reproduction  would  not  be 
effected;  but  it  might  be  approached.  The  broad 
principle  would  be  to  give  to  Turki  from  English 
no  more  than  it  can  ask  for  ;  to  keep  as  close  to 
Babar's  wording  as  is  practicable  without  making 
him  seem  what  he  is  not,  rural  and  verbally 
poverty-stricken  ;  usually  to  repeat  a  word  where 
Babar  does  so,  because  to  do  this  gives  a  distinct 
stamp  to  composition,  a  stamp  well-known  in 
Saxon-English,  and  there  not  offending,  and  a 
stamp  quite  perceptible  in  the  TurkT. 

Of  course,  there  is  more  ;  throughout,  the  man 
in  his  book  must  be  remembered,  he  and  not  his 
readers  is  the  first  consideration  ;  whether  his 
words  be  read  or  not  is  a  secondary  matter  and 
may  be  purely  commercial,  and  therefore  outside 
the  real  thing;  he  was  there  and  whether  welcomed 
or  not,  he  must  be  brought  here,  as  he  was.  There 
is  this,  too,  the  imperative  necessity  that  a  trans- 
lator should  know  thoroughly  the  circumstances  in 
which  his  original  was  written,  so  that  he  may 
choose  the  word  which  will  correctly  restate  the 
facts  and  thus  avoid  the  easy  fall  of  the  purely 
linguistic  worker  ;  and  after  this,  there  is  still 
much,  but  it  is  the  much  of  those  to  whom  trans- 
lation is  the  gateway  to  an  airy  world,  where  shade 
after  shade  of  meaning  floats  by,  like  possible 
lovers  through  the  fancy  of  youth,  till  doubt 
resolves  into  married  thought  and  word.  The 
match  may  not  be  quite  good,  but  there  will  be  the 
betcer  chance  for  this,  will  there  not  ?  that  there 
has  been  a  more  ideal  and  less  mechanical  prologue. 

The  poet  who  shall  speak  for  the  translator  has 
not  yet  spoken  ;  his  material  waits  in  abundance. 

ANNETTE  8.  BEVERIUGE. 


CONTEMPORARY  CRITICISMS.- II. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  TO  THE  HEBRIDES 
WITH  SAHUEL,  Joiixsox,  LL.D.  By  JAMES 
BOSWELL,  Esy.  8vo.  Cs.  DILLY. 

0  !  while  along  the  stream  oE  time,  thy  name 

Kxpanded  flics  and  gathers  all  its  fame, 

Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  fail, 

Pursue  the  triumph, and  partake  the  gale  ? — POPE. 

THIS   title  page  promises  much  information 
and  much  entertainment ;   and  the  work, 
particularly  in  the  latter,  amply   gratifies 
the  candid  reader  s  expectation,  notwithstanding  a 
little  game  is  now  and  then  vnlirifiyf/l  and  started 


for  the  amusement  of  the  ill-natured  critic.  .  .  . 
A  series  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversations  during  a 
tour  in  a  country  against  which  and  its  inhabitants 
he  had  formed  early  and  keen  prejudices,  his 
literary  anecdotes,  and  opinions  of  men  and  books, 
cannot  but  be  a  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  Mr. 
Bos  well's  method  of  taking  minutes  from  time  to 
time  on  the  spot  gives  the  reader  a  satisfaction 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  politician  when  be 
reads  an  agreeable  piece  of  intelligence  in  the 
London  Gazette.  .  .  . 

To  give  private  conversations  to  the  public  is 
not  the  most  pleasing  task  to  true  delicacy ;  and 
we  think  Mr.  Boswell  might  have  hit  upon  a 
better  apology  than  that  he  has  used.  The  obser- 
vations and  repartees  of  a  Johnson,  however 
delivered  in  small  circles,  were  sure  to  be  reported, 
and  most  probably  with  disadvantage  and  miscon- 
struction ;  besides,  in  the  sayings  and  opinions  of 
such  a  man  the  public  has  a  sort  of  property,  and 
posterity  will  certainly  be  pleased  with  the  know- 
ledge of  them.  Something  of  this  kind  had  cer- 
tainly been  better  than  our  author's  complimentary 
hint  that  it  cannot  "  be  imagined  he  would  take 
the  trouble  to  gather  what  grows  on  every  hedge 
because  he  has  collected  such  fruits  as  the  nonpareil 
and  the  ban  Chretien."  .  .  . 

We  shall  now  make  a  cursory  tour  through 
Mr.  Boswell's  entertaining  work,  premising  that  if 
we  not  enter  into  nil  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Doctor,  it  may  perhaps  arise  from  the 
native  phlegm  of  our  constitution  and  our  abhor- 
rence of  popery  and  vhl-ivorship.  And  surely 
Mr.  Boswell  will  be  pleased  with  any  compliment 
that  resembles  him  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Indeed,  in 
one  view  their  similarity  is  particularly  striking  ; 
'both  of  them  having  plentifully  possessed  those 
sudden  transports  of  inspiration,  or  what  you  will, 
which  the  French  have  expressly  designated  by  the 
word  outre,  a  word  which,  though  it  compliments 
us  with  some  originality  in  our  composition,  never 
yet,  among  the  liberal-minded,  rendered  the  abilities 
and  virtues  of  the  head  and  heart  the  less  esteemed 
and  admired.  .  .  . 

We  think  .  .  .  [Mr.  Boswell]  makes  a  great 
deal  too  much  fuss  upon  the  great  condescension 
of  and  the  penance  underwent  by  the  Doctor  in 
visiting  Scotland.  ...  To  think  that  a  mind 
stored  like  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  could  be  miserable 
for  want  of  proper  company  for  only  a  few  months 
or  incapable  of  the  high  philosophical  pleasure  in 
contemplating  scenes,  manners  and  characters  of 
which  till  then  he  could  have  no  adequate  idea,  is 
paying  indeed  a  very  sorry  compliment  to  his 
temper  and  power  of  philosophical  relish.  That 
Dr.  Johnson  had  at  least  a  recollective  relish  in 
his  excursion  in  a  manner  that  did  credit  to  his 
mental  feelings  we  have  often  gathered  from  his 
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own  mouth ;  and  have  also  been  often  present  in 
the  Doctor's  circles  in  London,  when  in  his  fits 
of  taciturnity  the  conversation  has  been  insipid 
enough.  Indeed,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  Mr. 
Boswell  wrote  from  the  feelings  of  his  own  high 
relish  of  a  London  life  when  he  ascribes  so  much 
of  it  to  the  Doctor.  .  .  . 

•  Mr.  Boswell  next  narrates  the  attention  paid  by 
the  first  of  the  Scotch  Literati  *  to  the  English 
literary  colossus,  which  we  think  does  honour  to 
themselves.  His  description  of  Johnson's  person 
and  external  manner  is  just  and  accurate  ;  but  dis- 
crimination is  wanted  when  Mr.  Boswell  attempts 
to  characterise  his  friend's  genius  and  learning  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  task  of  uncommon  difficulty  to 
draw  the  proper  line  in  those  parts  of  his  character. 
For  example,  a  man  who  highly  relished  both  the 
pathetic  and  the  descriptive  sublime  in  poetry1 
might  say  that  Johnson  neither  felt  nor  under- 
stood them  ;  in  support  of  which  he  might  cite 
many  of  the  Doctor's  criticisms  on  Gray,  Collins, 
and  others.  Another,  whose  taste  was  wholly 
turned  for  the  manly  sense  of  nervous  moral  satire 
and  the  workings  of  the  affections  displayed  in 
moral  apologues  must  look  upon  Johnson  as  pos- 
sessed of  the  very  first  powers  of  poetical  genius, 
for  in  these  he  is  most  excellent.  But  Mr.  Boswell 
has  left  it  to  some  other,  perhaps  not  happier, 
hand  to  mark  the  proper  bounds  of  the  Doctor's 
genius  and  poetical  taste,  in  some  points  of  which 
he  was  undoubtedly  a  superlative  judge.  .  .  . 

[Dr.  Johnson's]  censure  on  Garrick's  literary 
abilities  and  taste  is  severe  indeed  :  "  He  cannot 
illustrate  Shakespeare."  However  strange  this 
may  seem  to  the  mob  who  remember  Garrick's 
astonishing  powers  of  acting,  we  believe  that 
those  who  have  conversed  with  him,  and  knew 
the  turn  of  his  taste  and  the  extent  of  his  critical 
acumen,  and  who  recollect  many  of  the  poor 
neglected  dramas  which  he  brought  on  the  stage, 
will  very  cordially  agree  with  the  Doctor.  .  .  . 

Here  ...  we  shall  finish  our  tour  through 
Mr.  Boswell's  entertaining  and  truly  curious  book. 
As  we  observed  in  our  first  remarks  on  it,  it 
certainly  abounds  with  many  most  original  strokes 
of  the  outre  and  with  others  of  a  more  repre- 
hensible nature.  .  .  .  Duelling,  it  is  said,  pre- 
serves good  manners  among  the  great,  but  were 
Boswell's  and  [Mrs.]  Piozzi's  method  of  laying 
everything  they  hear  before  the  world  adopted  we 
cannot  think  it  woukftend  to  the  freedom,  the  gaiety, 
the  pleasure  of  conversation,  the  very  spirit  of  which 
consists  in  the  idea  that  you  are  only  speaking  to 
the  present  circle  and  not  before  the  awful  tribunal 
of  the  public.  But  if  the  practice  of  Mr.  Boswell 
be  thus  unfriendly  to  conversation,  a  higher  charge, 
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we  deem,  yet  remains  against  it — that  of  raking  up 
the  weaknesses  of  a  great  character  and  spreading 
them  before  the  public,  particularly  if  that  character 
was  the  celebrated  champion  of  Christianity  and 
morality.  Whatever  Mr.  Boswell  may  think,  he 
has  lessened  his  friend  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  the  disciples  of  infidelity  and  Hume  are 
highly  delighted  at  the  weak  superstitions  and 
terrors,  or  rather  horrors  of  death,  that  possessed 
the  great  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson.  .  .  .  Such  anec- 
dotes, it  is  well  known,  are  consolation  to  the 
depraved  and  abandoned ;  and  surely 

"  if  departed  ghosts 
Are  e'er  permitted  to  review  this  world," 

that  of  the  Doctor,  whatever  it  thought  in  its 
embodied  state,  will  owe  little  thanks  for  many 
parts  of  his  memorialist's  work.  We  now  conclude 
with  recommending  to  Mr.  Boswell  to  avoid  the 
evil  tendencies  we  have  been  careful  in  point- 
ing out  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the 
vivacity  and  pleasantness  of  narrative,  which  we 
admire  in  the  work  before  us,  in  his  promised  life 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  which,  we  hear,  is  in  forwardness 
for  the  press. 

UNSIGNED. 
(European  Maynzine,  December,  1785,  el  seq.) 


BOOKS  AT  AUCTION. 


BLAKE'S  boom  of  a  few  years  back  seems  to 
have  left  a  permanent  effect  on  the 
prices  of  books  in  any  way  connected 
with  him.  Last  October,  first  editions  of 
Lamb's  "  Last  Essays  of  Elia,"  and  "  Tales 
from  Shakespeare"  —  the  latter  with  twenty 
plates  by  Blake — sold  respectively  for  £7  10s.  and 
£19.  The  discrepancy  in  price  can  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  these  illustrations. 
The  prices  of  Kelmscott  Press  works  are  still  low, 
and  no  recovery  seems  likely  at  present. 

The  following  are  some  noteworthy  books  sold 
at  auction  in  October  last. 
ALLOT,  EGBERT. — "  England's  Parnassus,"  first 
edition,  old  calf,  1000,  small  8vo.        £12  10s. 
[Price   much    too    low.  .  .  .  The  earliest 
English  anthology,  containing  79  quotations 
from    Shakespeare   and    many   others    from 
Spenser,  Dray  ton,  etc.     The  Rowfant  copy  in 
morocco  extra  sold  for  £40  last  season.] 
BUNYAN,  JOHN.—"  The  Barren  Fig  Tree "  (no 
other  copy  with  an  earlier   date  to  this  has 
been  discovered),  old  calf,  broken  ;  J.  Robin- 
son,  1688.     "  Discourse  upon    the   Pharisee 
and  Publican  "  (some  leaves  defective),  calf  ; 
J.    Marshall,   n.  d.,  together,  2  vols.,  1688, 
8vo.  Reader,  £5  15s. 
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MORTOX,  THOMAS,  of  Clifford's  Inne. — "New 
English  Canaan,  or  New  Canaan,"  containing 
an  Abstract  of  New  England,  composed  in 
three  books,  original  edition,  9C  leaves, 
unbound ;  Printed  at  Amsterdam  by  J.  F.  Stam, 
1637,  small  4to.  Satin,  £60. 

[This  tract  contains  several  poems,  one  of 
which  in  Chapter  XVII.,  "  Of  the  Baccanall 
Triumphe  of  the  Nine  Worthies  of  New 
Canaan,"  occupying  3  pages,  is  by  Ben  Jonson, 
and  is  not  printed  in  his  works. — Catalogue."} 

SHAKESPEAEE. — "  The  Run-awayes  Answer  to 
a  Book  called  'A  Rodde  for  Runne-awayes,'  " 
in  which  is  set  downe  a  defence  for  their 
Running.  .  .  .  The  Usage  of  Londoners  by 
the  Countey  People,  etc. ;  12  leaves,  unbound  ; 
Printed  1625,  small  4to.  Deane,  £12. 

[A  tract  having  reference  to  the  players 
leaving  London  at  the  time  of  the  plague  in 
1625.  The  dedication  is  to  Condell,  the  actor, 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  first  folio  edition 
of  Shakespeare.  The  dedication  is  signed 
with  the  following  initials  in  capitals  :  B.  S. 
T.  A.  V.  V.  0.  0.  L.  ^.—Catalogue."] 

With  reference  to  these  initials,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  from  readers  suggestions  as  to  their 
meaning. 


[77m  monthly  paragraph  is  compiled  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  Elliot  Stock,  from  "  Book-Prices 
Current :  A  Monthly  Record  of  the  Prices  at  which 
Books  have  been  sold  at  Auction."  Price,  £l  5s.  bd., 
p.  a.  Pub.  bi-monthly.~\ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  MUTUAL  ADVANTAGE. 

SIR, — Preparing  for  immediate  publication  my 
new  book,  "  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Russia,"  a 
new  idea  occurred  to  me,  the  acceptance  of  which, 
I  believe,  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  authors, 
members  of  our  society,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  promote  what  is  called  esprit  de  corps — viz., 
that'  each  author  allow  his  brother  or  sister 
authors  a  considerable  reduction  on  the  price  at 
which  his  or  her  books  are  issued  for  the  public  at 
large.  It  is  self-evident  that,  generally  speaking., 
all  authors  would  become  in  such  case  larger 
customers  of  one  another's  books  than  hitherto. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  like  to  acquirs 
many  books,  if  even  I  could  not  find  the  time  to 
read  them  immediately,  but  they  are  a  forbidden 
fruit  to  me  by  their  prices.  If,  however,  1  could 
get  them,  say  at  one-third  of  the  published  price, 
ind  feel  at  the  same  time  that  my  own  books 


stand  a  similar  chance  of  being  more  readily 
purchased  by  brother  authors,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  spend  largely  on  books,  as  in  reality  it  would 
turn  out  a  matter  more  or  less  of  give  and  take. 

I  do  not  think  that  publishers  would  place  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  author  stipulating  this 
reduction  to  members  of  our  society,  as  it  could 
scarcely  affect  seriously  the  general  sale  of  a  book. 
On  the  contrary,  if  a  book  has  been  well  patronised 
by  members  of  the  literary  profession,  no  better 
advertisement  could  be  given  to  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  reading  public  at  large. 

As  an  ounce  of  fact  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
logic,  and  in  order  to  give  my  idea  a  practical 
trial,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  will  be  glad  to 
let  members  of  our  society  have  my  above- 
mentioned  new  book,  which  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  at  10s.  net,  for  only 
3s.  4(7.,  if  the  request  is  sent  to  me  personally. 
Of  course,  if  even  my  plan  does  not  prove  a 
success  in  my  personal  case,  it  does  not  yet  mean 
that  it  would  be  a  failure  in  the  case  of  other  more 
popular  writers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAAKOFF  PRELOOKER. 

21,  Paternoster  Square,  B.C. 


PUBLISHERS  AS  UNDERTAKERS. 

SIR,— Years  ago  I  used  to  write  for  newspapers. 
Perceiving  at  length  the  falsities  in  journalism, 
sinister  in  result  to  the  mental  processes  of  writers 
as  well  as  of  readers,  I  gave  it  up. 

Magazines  appeared  promising.  I  sent  a  manu- 
script to  one  of  those  large  firms  that  own  many 
periodical  publications.  They  returned  it  with  a 
printed  list  of  rules  for  writers,  and  suggested 
certain  alterations.  The  rules  embodied  their 
experience  of  "  what  the  public  wanted,"  and  I 
was  encouraged  to  fall  into  line. 

No  doubt  "  the  public  "  would  flock  to  a  bull- 
fight. The  firm's  publications  were  "  successful." 
But  their  estimate  of  popular  requirements  was  not 
enlightened.  The  rules  would  have  ruled-out  all 
the  masterpieces  of  literature,  many  of  which  at 
the  present  moment  are  being  extensively  bought 
in  cheap  reprints.  To  introduce  "  supernatural," 
religious,  or  social  matters,  even  in  the  artistic 
guise  of  a  story,  was  forbidden.  What  was  required 
was  a  certain  shallow  conventional-romantic  or 
conventional-adventurous  ;  ephemeral  fiction  with- 
out inner  truth  or  significance.  They  did  not  want 
any  kind  of  bad  work,  but  only  that  kind  of  bad 
work  which  would  necessarily  result  from  adherence 
to  their  "rules."  The  author  as  toad  under  a 
harrow  is  not  a  dignified  figure.  The  temptation 
failed. 
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A  writer  must  write  to  please  himself.  Study  of 
books,  investigation  of  life  at  close  quarters,  inces- 
sant self-expression — these  are  elementary  require- 
ments. In  time  I  produced  a  numberof  manuscripts. 
I  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  one  of  them,  a  thread 
of  narrative  stringing  descriptions  of  experience 
and  new  estimates  of  things.  Some  publishers  are 
recognised  as  "  eminent,"  and  to  one  of  these  I 
sent  it.  He  offered  me  an  agreement  whereby  he 
was  to  take  the  copyright  and  publish  the  book  at 
6s.,  and  I  was  to  have  certain  royalties.  He  would 
also  act  as  overseas  agent  for  me  at  a  commission 
which  he  settled.  There  were  minor  stipulations, 
including  something  about  "  thirteen  for  twelve." 

In  writing  the  book  I  had  at  first  determined 
(I  confess)  to  let  it  go  at  any  or  no  price.  I  knew 
that  market-conditions  were  adverse.  But  publica- 
tion itself  would  prove  an  advantage.  Not  merely 
might  publication  help  me  to  obtain  better  terms 
for  my  other  works,  but  it  would  also  be  expression 
of  what  I  had  to  say.  But  by  the  time  I  had 
written  it,  the  book  appeared  to  have  new  value, 
and  certainly  had  cost  much.  And  on  reading  the 
agreement  I  felt  an  increasing  reluctance  to  execute 
it.  The  document  was  exceedingly  complicated. 
I  was  required  not  only  to  assign  my  copyright, 
but  also  to  agree  to  terms  the  operation  of  which 
I  could  not  easily  check,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
which  in  some  cases  I  had  only  the  dimmest  idea  ; 
and  to  do  this  under  a  confession  that  I  had  myself 
"  requested  "  the  publisher  to  assent  to  these 
intricate  propositions.  I  did  not  so  much  mind 
giving  iny  book  away  as  doing  so  with  unintel- 
ligible technical  ceremony  under  the  guise  of  a 
spontaneous  stroke  of  business. 

Again,  on  reflection,  it  was  no  light  matter  to 
abandon  the  copyright.  The  publication  at  (js. 
might  fail.  I  can  seldom  afford  to  buy  six-shilling 
Looks  myself.  Many  of  my  friends  were  in  like 
case.  But  they,  and  such  folk  as  they — multitudes 
of  whom  I  had  often  addressed  at  public  meetings 
— were  the  very  audience  to  whom  I  was  appealing. 
Like  the  magazine-firm,  I  had  myself  by  this  time 
formed  an  estimate  of  "  what  the  public  wanted." 
I  had  done  so  even  in  writing  to  satisfy  myself. 
But  my  public  might  not  be  the  six-shilling  public. 
Did  1  even  succeed  with  these,  the  publisher 
might  still  refuse  to  produce  cheaper  editions,  and 
insist  (as  he  would  have  the  right  to  do)  on  killing 
and  burying  the  book  after  the  first  output.  Had 
simpler  terms  been  proposed,  terms  assuring  the 
smallest  fraction  of  gain  without  loss  of  control,  I 
would  have  agreed.  A  licence  to  print  at  5  per 
cent,  (half  the  royalty  actually  offered),  periodically 
renewable  under  reasonable  conditions,  would  have 
satisfied  me.  I  was  ready  to  accept  almost  any- 
thing, but  not  the  risk  of  a  prophet's  tomb  at  (is. 
Than  the  agreement  offered,  I  would  rather  have 


accepted  one  which  would  probably  have  yielded 
me  less  money  from  first  to  last,  so  long  as  it  did 
not  jeopardise  the  continued  life  of  my  book,  nor 
require  me,  under  pretence  of  business,  to  become 
a  phantom,  to  assign  my  whole  control  in  exchange 
for  a  position  of  dependency. 
I  I  tried  to  get  better  terms,  failed,  and  broke  off 
the  negotiations. 

I  am  not  censuring  the  publisher.  He  was 
within  his  rights  in  offering,  as  I  in  refusing.  He 
is  the  victim  of  custom — I  am  sorry  for  him  and 
for  the  whole  trade — for  I  am  told  that  the  practice 
of  requiring  the  copyright  from  new  authors  is 
general.  The  result  of  this  wonderful  system  is 
to  engorge  the  market  with  worthless  books  written 
by  dilettante  persons  eager  for  print  at  any  price. 
Even  on  such  books  a  publisher  with  connections, 
publishing  at  a  high  price,  may  gain  a  little.  But 
no  man  who  can  write  a  real  book  likes  to  fling  it 
away.  If  he  knows  before  he  writes  that  he  must 
fling  it  away,  he  will  hardly  write  it.  The  author 
is  a  sensitive  plant.  It  is  only  the  callous  amateur 
who  is  covetous  for  the  vanity  of  seeing  himself  in 
print.  The  system  discourages  the  better  kind  of 
production.  The  writing  of  a  genuine  book  is 
the  most  costly  of  human  enterprises,  and  its  cost 
cannot  be  measured  by  money.  The  hundred 
worthy  gentlemen  who  have  lately  linked  them- 
selves into  a  junto  called  the  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, are  eating  the  seed-corn.  They  dream  that 
that  they  are  fostering  literature.  The  indict- 
ment against  them  is  that  they  do  not  understand 
business. 

The  legislature  ought  to  make  copyright  inalien- 
able, and  also  render  it  illegal  for  a  publisher  to 
covenant  for  his  executors  and  assigns.  This 
would  interfere  with  "freedom  of  contract,"  but 
such  freedom  is  rightly  limited  by  many  laws 
already.  No  person  is  free  to  sell  himself  for  a 
slave,  or  to  buy  a  slave,  and  the  monopoly  which 
compels  a  man  to  assign  his  copyright  is  compelling 
him  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  life  on  unequal 
terms ;  and  what  freedom  of  contract  is  there 
already  between  an  isolated  author  and  the 
publishers'  monopoly  ? 

Take  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  an  author 
to  have  paid  in  all  senses  a  heavy  price  for  his 
book,  to  have  educated  himself  to  write  it,  and  to 
have  written  it  as  Murillo,  by  a  somewhat  violent 
figure  of  speech,  is  said  to  have  painted  his  pictures 
— with  the  costliest  of  fluids — will  he  be  likely  to 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  its  production  ?  If 
it  has  cost  him  so  much  he  will  rather  keep  it 
unpublished  than  assign  the  copyright  under 
present  conditions. 

Sidney  Villa,  I  am,  etc., 

Barwick  Road,         EDWARD  WILLMORE. 
Forest  Gate,  E. 
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TELEPHONE  NUMBER  : 

374  VICTORIA. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS  : 

AUTORIDAD,  LONDON. 


NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


THE  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  quoted  in  The  Author  are 
cases  that  have  come  before  the  notice  or  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  that 
those  members  of  the  Society  who  desire  to  have 
the  names  of  the  publishers  concerned  can  obtain 
them  on  application. 


THE   SOCIETY'S  FUNDS. 


FROM  time  to  time  members  of  the  society 
desire   to  make  donations  to  its  funds  in 
recognition  of  work  that  has  been  done  for 
them.     The  committee,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  these  members,  have  decided  to  place 
this  permanent  paragraph  in  The  Author  in  order 
that  members  may  be  cognisant  of  those  funds  to 
which  these  contributions  may  be  paid. 

The  funds  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  :  (1)  The 
Capital  Fund.     This  fund  is  kept  in  reserve  in 
case  it  is  necessary  for  the  society  to  incur  heavy 
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expenditure,  either  in  fighting  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, or  in  assisting  to  obtain  copyright  reform, 
or  in  dealing  with  any  other  matter  closely 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  society. 

(2)  The  Pension  Fund.  This  fund  is  slowly 
increasing,  and,  it  is  hoped  will,  in  time,  cover  the 
needs  of  all  the  members  of  the  society.  A  state- 
ment of  the  capital  of  this  fund  is  inserted  in  The 
Author  every  month  and  can  be  seen  below. 


LIST   OF   MEMBERS. 


THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
published  October,  1907, can  nowbe  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6rf.,  post  free  l\d.     It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  itf  these  pages. 


PENSION  FUND. 


THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society,  after  the  secretary  had  placed  before 
them  the  present  financial  position  of  the 
Fund,  decided  to  invest  £230  in  the  purchase  of 
Irish  Land  Act  2  J  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £258,  and  is  added  to 
the  list  printed  below. 

The  investments  are  steadily  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  the  amount  varying  between  £200 
and  £250. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  committee  of  the  Pension  Fund  have  not 
as  yet  held  their  meeting  for  1908,  but  their  work 
will  be  chronicled  in  due  course. 
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The  following  is  a  statement^ of  Hie  actual  Stock. 

The  money  value  tan  lie  easily  worked  out  at  tlie 
current  price  of  the  market  : — 

Consols  2J% £1,000  0  0 

Local  Loans  500  0  0 

Victorian  Government  3%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201  9  3 

London  and  North- Western  3%  Deben- 
ture Stock 250  0  0 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 

Trust  4%  Certificates  200  0  0 

Cape  of  Good    Hope  3i%  Inscribed 

Stock 200  0  0 

Glasgow  and  South -Western  Railway 

4%  Preference  Stock 228  0  0 

New  Zealand  8J%    Stock 247  9  G 

Irish  Land  Act  2£%  Guaranteed  Stock     258  0  0 


Jan.  8,  Hyamson,  Albert  M. 
Jan.  13,  Le  Riche,  P.  J.     . 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  Mrs.  ('.  X. 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  C.  N. 
Jan.  20,  Colquhoun,  A.  (amount  re- 
covered by  the  Society)    . 
Jan.  21,  Saies,  Mrs.    .... 
Jan.  24,  Westrup,  Miss  Margaret 

Feb.  10,  Benett,  W 

Feb.  10,  Wilson,  G.  F.        .        .        . 
Feb.  20,  Travers,  Miss  R.  C. 


Total   £,3370  18_8 

Subscriptions. 

The  number  of  members  making  annual   sub- 

sciiptions  towards  the  fund  is  165.  The  amount 
of  annual  subscriptions  is  about  £l(io. 

1907.  £   s.  d. 

Oct.  21,  Hitchings,  F.  W.      .        .  .050 

Oct.  22,  Owen,  Charles.         .         .  .050 

Oct.  24,  Scott,  Forrester       .         .  .050 

Oct.  24,  Galsworthy,  John    .         .  .110 

Oct.  25,  Sedgwick,  W.           .         .  .110 

Dec.  5,  Gonne,  Captain  C.  M.        .  .050 

Dec.  10,  Gilson,  Capt.  Charles       .  .     0  10     0 


1908. 

Jan.  7,  Richardson,  Mrs.  Aubiey  . 
Jan.  13,  McPherson,  Miss  M.  M.  . 
Jan.  10,  Douglas,  Lieut. -Col.  Hugh  A. , 
Feb.  1,  Shera,  Miss  B.  M.     . 

Donations,  JiM/7. 

July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  . 
Out.  19,  Charter,  Miss  Edith  A.  . 
Nov.  8,  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  B.    . 
Nov.  12,  Muir,  Ward 
Nov.  15,  Richmond,  John  . 
Dec.  5,  Sedgwick,  Miss  A.  Douglas 
Dec.  5,  Henoch,  Mrs.  Emily  T.    . 
Dec.  9,  Tench,  Miss  Mary  F.  A.  . 

1908. 

Jan.  1,  Egbert,  Henry 
Jan.  6,  Skeat,  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  . 
Jan.  7,  Wood,  Lawson 
Jan.  8,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna  . 


0 
0 
0 
0 


550 
050 
0  5  0 
110 
050 
050 
050 
050 


1  1  0 
1  1  0 
050 
050 


£ 
1 
1 
1 
1 


s.    d 


0 

o 
o 
o 


0     5 

0  5 

1  1 
0  10 


17  10 
0 
0 

0 

6 


0  10     0 


The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  seat  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 


T 


COMMITTEE   NOTES. 

riHE  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment during  the  current  year,  was  held  on 
Monday,  February  3rd,  at  the  offices  of  the 
society.  Alter  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
had  been  read  and  signed  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded with  the  election  of  seventeen  new  members 
and  associates.  This  number  added  to  previous 
elections  makes  the  amount  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year  forty-eight.  The  number  is 
satisfactory  ;  and  although  the  secretary  had  to 
report  four  resignations,  bringing  the  resignations 
for  the  current  year  up  to  twenty-nine,  this  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  usual  number  which  occur  at  this 
period  of  the  year  when  the  subscriptions  fall  due. 
One  or  two  matters  laid  before  the  committee 
were  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting  as  they  were 
not  ripe  for  consideration.  The  secretary  reported, 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Author, 
that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  had  kindly  consented 
to  take  up  the  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Pension 
Fund  Committee.  Some  important  questions  in 
regard  to  International  Copyright  were  then  dis- 
cussed. It  was  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Copyright  Sub-committee  to  consider  a  report 
drafted  by  Sir  Henry  Bergne  dealing  with  the 
question.  The  committee  thanked  Sir  Henry  for 
the  interest  and  trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 
They  regret  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
any  further  statement  owing  to  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  proceedings.  The  next  matter  before 
the  committee  referred  to  the  form  of  the  congratu- 
lations to  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
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the   president    of  the    society,  on   his   eightieth 
birthday,  which  took  place  on  February  12th. 

The  secretary  read  the  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  the  president,  and  the  committee 
decided,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Meredith's  wish, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Trench  and  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill, 
should  go  down  to  Box  Hill  on  the  date  mentioned, 
convey  the  society's  congratulations,  and  at  the 
same  time  deliver  to  the  president  a  short  letter. 
The  text  of  the  letter  ran  as  follows  : — 

DEAR  MR.  MKUEDITH,— -The  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Society  of  Authors  have  been  empowered  and 
requested  by  a  resolution  unanimously  passed  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  on  the  23rd  January,  11108,  to  offer 
to  you  the  sincere  and  cordial  congratulations  of  your 
fellow-members  on  the  attainment  of  your  eightieth  birth- 
day. We  are,  one  and  all,  proud  of  having  yon  for  our 
president ;  and  we  recognise  gratefully  the  active  and 
constant  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  your  love  for  our  common  profession,  and  the  high 
example  which  you  have  given  to  all  who  follow  it.  In 
wishing  you  continued  health  and  every  happiness,  we 
venture  to  express  our  deep  gratification  that  the  span  of 
life  accorded  to  you  has  already  allowed  you  not  only  to 
reap  to  the  full  the  homage  of  your  contemporaries,  but 
nlpo  to  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  appreciation  of  posterity. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

A.  HOPE  HAWKINS, 
f'linirman  of  the  Committee  of tlif. 
Iiiivrjiorutfil  S'icietij  of  Authors. 

G.  HERBERT  THRING, 
Secretary  uftTie  Incorporated 

Swiet  y  of  A  iithorx. 

The  arrangements  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
new  constitution  of  the  society  were  next  discussed. 
The  secretary  reported  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  had  not  as  yet  received  an 
answer.  Some  necessary  formalities  have  to  be 
gone  through  before  the  constitution  can  come 
into  operation.  Among  these  formalities  are  two 
meetings  of  the  council  with  an  interval  of 
not  less  than  a  fortnight  between  them.  It 
was  decided,  if  the  answer  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  to  hand  in  time,  to  have  the  first 
meeting  of  the  council  on  Monday,  February  17tb, 
at  the  offices  of  the  society,  and  the  second 
on  Monday,  March  2nd.  Due  notice  will  be  sent 
round  to  the  council  of  these  meetings.  The 
committee  wish  to  state  that  they  are  carrying 
out  the  formalities  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  committee's  nominees,  with  a  full 
statement  for  the  guidance  of  members  as  to  the 
nomination  of  candidates,  will  be  inserted  in  the 
April  issue  of  The  Author.  As  the  other  nominees 
will  have  to  be  forwarded  to  the  office  by  the  15th 
of  that  month,  those  members  going  abroad  and 
desirous  of  obtaining  nomination  should  arrange 
for  their  copies  of  The  Author  to  be  forwarded. 
The  full  list  of  the  nominees,  with  the  ballot 
papers,  will  be  inserted  therefore  most  probably 


in  the  "May  issue.  These  arrangements  may,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  alteration,  but  the  committee 
hope  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  them  through  by 
the  dates  mentioned.  The  committee  took  into 
further  consideration  the  nominees  they  proposed 
to  put  forward. 

The  next  question  before  the  committee  referred 
to  the  United  States  Copyright  Act  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  performing  rights  and  secur- 
ing dramatic  property  in  the  Staces.  The  com- 
mittee decided  to  take  the  opinion  of  their  United 
States  lawyer.  This  opinion,  when  it  comes  to 
hand,  will  be  printed  in  The  Author.  Lastly,  a 
question  of  the  infringement  of  copyright  came 
before  the  committee.  After  considering  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  after  the  secretary  had  read  the 
opinion  of  the  society's  solicitors,  it  was  decided 
to  take  counsel's  opinion. 


COPYRIGHT  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Copyright  Sub-committee  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  llth  nit.,  at  the  offices  of  the 
society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
to  consider  a  report  by  Sir  Henry  Bergne  relative 
to  an  international  copyright  matter,  which  had 
been  referred  to  the  sub-committee  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management.  Sir  Henry  Bergne  read 
his  report  paragraph  by  paragraph.  Subject  to  a 
few  minor  alterations  it  was  passed  by  the  sub- 
committee and  referred  back  to  the  Committee  of 
Management  with  a  recommendation  to  that 
committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  put 
forward  the  society's  views  in  the  right  quarter. 
The  members  of  the  society  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Sir  Henry  Bergne  for  the  time  and  study 
he  has  devoted  to  this  question. 


THE  COUNCIL  MEETING. 

A  MEETING  of  the  shareholders  (the  Council) 
of  the  Society  of  Authors  was  held  at  the  offices  of 
the  society  on  Monday,  February  17th,  at  4  p.m. 

The  Agenda  before  the  meeting  were  to  approve 
the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Association  as 
settled  by  the  special  committee,  confirmed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council,  and  passed  with  a  few 
alterations  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  was  unanimously  voted 
in  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and 
signed,  the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  sanction- 
ing the  adoption  of  articles  as  altered  was  read. 
The  chairman  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  share- 
holders present,  took  the  articles  as  read  with  the 
exception  of  those  to  which  the  alterations 
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suggested  by  Mr.  Zangwill  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
and  passed  at  the  general  meeting,  had  been 
added.  These  alterations  had  not  been  before  the 
Council  officially.  The  amendments  were  read 
through,  and  after  being  put  to  the  meeting  by  the 
chairman  were  adopted  unanimously.  Finally, 
the  chairman  put  before  the  shareholders  the 
adoption  of  the  articles  as  altered  as  a  whole,  and 
they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  which  has 
to  be  held  under  the  Companies  Acts,  will  take  place 
at  the  offices  of  the  society  on  Monday,  March  ind. 

A  statement  of  the  proceedings  will  appear  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  Author. 


February  Elections. 
Abercrombie,  Lascelles  . 


Cases. 

THIRTEEN  cases  have  come  to  hand  since  the 
issue  of  the  February  Author.  The  infringement 
abroad  of  the  copyright  of  one  of  the  members 
accounts  for  one,  but  unfortunately  it  had  to  be 
abandoned  as  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to 
carry  the  matter  further.  Three  members  have 
instructed  the  society  to  apply  for  the  return  of 
MSS.  One  of  these  cases  has  been  successful.  In 
the  second  the  member  was  advised  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  the  issue  further  owing  to 
the  lack  of  evidence  that  the  MS.  had  reached  its 
destination,  and  the  other  is  still  open.  In  one  of 
two  cases  for  accounts  and  moneys  accounts  have 
been  rendered  and  .the  money  paid  ;  in  tlie  other 
the  secretary  is  still  awaiting  a  reply  to  his  letter. 
Disputes  on  the  meaning  of  agreements  were 
responsible  for  three  cases.  These  cases  are  rather 
complicated  and  involved.  In  one  negotiations  of 
a  favourable  character  arc  proceeding.  In  the 
next,  owing  to  the  dilatoriness  and  unbusinesslike 
conduct  of  the  publisher,  little  advance  has  been 
made,  but  in  the  last  it  is  hoped  that  the  matter 
will  be  settled  shortly.  Three  overdue  accounts 
made  the  intervention  of  the  secretary  necessary. 
One  is  still  open  ;  one  very  near  settlement ;  and  in 
the  other  negotiations  are  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

The  secretary  has  had  to  make  three  demands 
for  money  unpaid.  In  one  the  money  has  been 
paid  and  transmitted  to  the  member.  The  other 
two  cases  have  only  just  come  into  the  office. 

All  the  cases  left  open  from  last  month  have 
been  settled  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors  for 
counsel's  opinion. 

During  the  past  month  the  society,  acting  on 
behalf  of  one  of  its  members,  obtained  a  judgment 
against  Vanity  Fair.  This  judgment  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  liquidated. 


Barker,  Miss  Ethel  Ross, 

B.A. 

Benett,  W.    . 
Bradgate,  Mrs.  Lily 


Dunn,  S.  Gerald 
Ilaniel,  Frank 


Holland,  Theodore  S.     . 
Hollingsworth,     Joseph 

William 

McKay,  Hector     . 
Miller,  Arthur  Alan 

Monro,  William   Doug- 
las, M.A. 
Oppe,  A.  P.  . 


Selous,  Edmund 

Solano,  E.  John 
South,       Robert 
LL.B. 

Whyte,  James 


W., 


Wilson,  George  Francis. 


47,  Greenbank  Road, 
Birkenhead. 

128,  Holland  Park 
Avenue,  W. 

Oaklands,  Warborough. 

Imperial  Colonial  Club, 
Stmtton  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, W. 

Berberis,  Gravesend. 

c/o  London  and  County 

Banking  Co.,  10!),  Xe\v 

Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

Holmhnrst,  Wimbledon. 

Holmleigh,  Arthur 

Street,  Gloucester. 

St.  Bede's,  Eastbourne. 

Falkland,  Brighton 
Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

The  College,  Inverness. 

Board     of     Education, 

Whitehall,  S.W. 
Stuttgart,      Alexander- 

strasse  17,  Germany. 
4,  Park  Lane,  W. 
"  Colwyn,"  Surrey  Road, 

Bournemouth. 
12,  Cranworth  Gardens, 

Brixton. 
54,  Mortlake  Road,  Kew 

Gardens. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


AXTHROPOLOOY. 

LINGUISTIC  SURVEY  OF  INDIA.  Vol.  IX.  Iiido-Aryan 
Family,  Central  Group.  Part  III.  The  Bhii  Languages. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  G.  A.  GRIERSON,  C.l.E,  Ph.D. 
13f  x  lOJ.  Calcutta :  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Government  Printing,  India, 

ART. 

EMBROIDERY;  OR,  THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  NEEDLE.  By 
W.  G.  PAULSON  TOWNSEND.  assisted  by  LOUISA  F. 
PESEL.  With  Preface  by  WALTER  CRANE.  7}  x  5. 
xx.  +  308  pp.  Truslove  and  Hanson. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  GREAT  LABOUR  LKADEH,  BEING  A  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT 
HON.  THOMAS  BURT,  M.P.  By  A.  WATSON.  With  an 
Introduction  by  FRED  MADDISON.  M.P.  !>  x  5J.  H12 
pp.  Brown,  Langham.  15*.  n. 

HEROES  AND  HEROINES  OF  RUSSIA.  True  and  Thrilling 
Revolution  Stories.  By  JAAKOPF  PRELOOKER.  3f  x  7. 
xxxii.  -f-  329  pp.  Simpkin,  Mai-shall.  10*.  n. 
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DRAMA. 

THE  DYNASTS.  By  THOMAS  HABDY.  Third  Part.  7|x5. 
8.")  pp.  Macmillan.  4*.  fid.  n. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER.  A  Commentary  upon  the  aims  and 
methods  of  an  Assistant  Master  in  a  Public  School.  By 
A.  (  .  KENSON.  Popular  Edition.  7f  x  5. 

SCOUTING  FOB  BOYS.  Part  III.  (Camp  Life — Campaign- 
ing). By  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  BADEN-POWELL,  C.B. 
7$  X  5,  pp.  145-206.  H.  Cox.  4rf.  n. 

FICTION. 

THE  GBAIN  CARBIEBS.    By  E.  NOBLE.    7|  x  5.     315pp. 

Blackwood.     6s. 
A  SHKAF  OP  CORN.    By  MABY  E.  MANN.  7|  x  5.  312  pp. 

Metlmen.     r,.«. 
LETHBRIDGE  OFTHEMooK.  By  MAURICE  DRAKE.  7fx5. 

380  pp.     Werner,  Laurie.    6*. 
I'NDEB  MASKS.    By  H.  F.  WIBEB  WOOD.   7|  x  5.   269  pp. 

Sisley's.     6*. 
THE  SCOUBGE.     By  WABBINGTON  DAWSON.     7|  x  •">. 

309  pp.     Methuen.    6*. 
IBENE  OF  THE   RINGLKTS.     By    HOBACE    WYNDHAM. 

7J  x  5.     304  pp.     John  Milne.     6i. 
THE  CURSE  OF  THE  FULTONS.    By  WALTEB  GROGAN. 

Everett!     r..<. 
i  'OLONEI.  KATE.  By  K.  L.  MONTGOMERY.  7J  x  5.  331  pp. 

Methuen.     (!.«. 
THE  LAST  OF  HER  RACE.    By  J.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

7f  x  5.    399  pp.     Milne.     6<. 
SALLY  BISHOP.    A  Romance.    By  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON. 

.">ISpp.     Chapman  and  Hall.     fa. 
CAPTAIN  SPINK  AND  OTHER  SEA  COMEDIES.  By  MORLEY 

ROBERTS.    7J  x  5.     280  pp.     Nash.     6*. 
THE  ODD  TRICK.    By  ALICE  MAUD  MEADOWS.    7f  x  5. 

318  pp.     J.  Long.     6*. 
THE    BROTHERHOOD    OP    WISDOM.       By    FRANCIS    J. 

ARMOUR.    7J  x  4J.    320  pp.    Brown,  Langham.    6*. 
GOING  THROUGH  THE  MILL.    By  MRS.  GERALD  PAGET. 

7J  X  5.     304  pp.     Brown,  Langham.     t>s. 
IMPERIAL  BHOWN  OF  BRIXTON.    By  REGINALD  TUBNEK. 

7J  x  5.     311pp.     Chapman  and  Hall.     6*. 
VAYCNNE.     By    P.    J.    BREBNEB.     7f     x     5.     338    pp. 

Cassell.     (•<.•>. 
A  TANGLED  WEB.    By  L.  G.  MOBEHLY.   7|  x  5.    318  pp. 

Ward.  Lock.     fix. 
TIIRKI:    LOVERS    AND    ONE    LASS.     By    ALICE    MAUD 

MEADOWS.     7J  x  5.     320  pp.     Digby,  Long.    6s. 
AN   EVIL  ANGEL.     By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS.     7J    x    5. 

31 '.i  pp.     Digby,  Long.     H.<. 
WHITE   ROSE  OF  WEARY    LEAF.    By    VIOLET    HUNT. 

7|  x  5.     437  pp.     Heinemann.     6». 
FLOWER  o'  THE  ORANGE  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  AGNES 

and  EGERTON  CASTLE.     7J  x  5.    310  pp.     Methuen. 

6*. 
THE  GOLDEN  HORSESHOE.   By  ROBKBT  AITKEN.  7|  x  .1. 

Sill  pp.     (irei.-niiiL'.     <'<••'. 
THE  IMNCING  LEAVES.  F.y  GERTRUDE  WABDEN.  7f  x  5. 

:toS  pp.     Ward,  Lock.     fit. 
ST.   DAVID  OF  THE  DUST.    By  MBS.  FRED  REYNOLDS. 

8x5.     3.1 »  pp.      Hurst  and  libickett.     fi*. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.    By  B.  M.  CHOKER.    6J  x  4J.    xi'.i 

pp.     Iteissue  (Collins'    Modem  Fiction).    Collins'  Clear 

Typi-  Pitt*.     Id.  n. 
KonwEi.i..  By  VALENTINE   HAWTHEY.   7J  x  5.     4.11  pp. 

Murray.     <;*. 
I.OVK   IN   IDLENESS.    P,y  IZA  DUF*  us  HARDY.    7J  x  5. 

3'Ji>  pp.      Di'-'by,  Long.     I'm. 

THE  KOMANCE  OF  A  QIEEN.     By  WEATHERBY  CHESNEY. 
5.     HL'2  pp.     Chattoand  Win.lus.     <;«. 


HISTORY. 
A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDS  AND 

ISLES    OP   SCOTLAND.      Second    Edition.     By  W.   C. 

MACKENZIE,  F.S.A.  (Scot.).     Paisley  :  Gardner.    5*.  n. 
THE  CAMBBIDGE  MODERN  HISTORY.   Planned  by  the  late 

Lord  Acton.    Edited  by  A.  W.  WARD,  G.  W.  PROTHERO, 

STANLEY  LEATHES.   Vol.  V.   THE  AGE  OF  Louis  XIV. 

9J   x   6J.     xxxii.   +    971   pp.     Cambridge   University 

Press.     !(»•.  n. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  ENGLAND.     By  A.  M. 

HYAMSON.    9  x  (>.    xx.  +  364  pp.    Published  for  the 

Jewish   Historical   Society  of  England  by  Chatto  and 

Windus.     is.  6rf.  n. 

LAW. 

WOODFALL'S  LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.     18th 

Edition.     By  the  late  J.    M.  LELY  and  W.  H.  AGGS. 

10J   x   6J.      Ixxy.  +   1,188  pp.     Sweet  and  Maxwell, 

and  Stevens  and  Sons,  Ld. 
A  DIGEST  OF  THE   LAW    OF    PARTNERSHIP.     By  SIR 

FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  BART.,  D.C.L.    8th  edition,  with 

an  Appendix  on  the   Limited   Partnership  Act,   1907. 

8|  x  5J.    xxiii.  +  222  pp.     Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited. 

10*.  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MY  BABY.  A  Little  Record  for  Mothers.  By  MARY  TEN- 
DERED. C|  X  44;.  126  pp.  Sisley's.  l.«.  fid.  a. 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  GOAT.  With  the  practical  experience 
of  twenty-four  experts.  By  "  HOME  COUNTIES."  7^x5. 
162  pp.  3s.  6d.  and  l.<. 

DECADENCE.  Henry  Sedgwick  Memorial  Lecture.  By 
the  RIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUB,  M.P. 
(Delivered  at  Newnham  College,  January  25th,  1908.) 
7i  x  5.  62  pp.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1*.  6<Z.  n. 

MUSIC. 

FOLK  SONGS  FROM  SOMERSET.  With  Pianoforte  Accom- 
paniment and  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  C.  J. 
SHARP.  Fourth  Series.  11  x  8J.  88  pp.  London : 
Simpkin.  Tauntou  :  Barnicott  and  Pearce.  ."«.  n. 

POETRY. 

APOLLO  AND  THE  SEAMAN.  By  HEBBEBT  TRENCH. 
8J  x  5 j.  29  pp.  Methuen. 

PAMPHLET. 

THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  PLAYS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  LORD 
CHAMBERLAIN.  The  Case  for  Abolition.  Letchworth  : 
Arden  Press.  111. 

POLITICAL. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PARLIAMENT.    By  D.  SCHWANN,  M.P. 

7J  by  5f.     193  pp.     Alston  Rivers.     3s.  Kd.  n. 
THE  Swiss  DEMOCRACY.  The  Study  of  a  Sovereign  People. 

By  H.  D.  LLOYD.     Edited  by  J.  A.  HOHSON.    8  x  5|. 

xiii.  +  273  pp.     Union.    6«.  n. 
NOBLESSE  OBLIGE  :  AN  IBISH  RENDEBING.    By  HOBACE 

PLUNKETT.    7J  x  5J.    38  pp.    Maunsel.    Gd.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  HENRIK  IBSE.V.  Copyright 
Edition.  Vol.  I.  With  Introductions  by  WILLIAM 
ABCHER  and  C.  H.  HERFORD,  Litt.D.  7J  x  5.  xliii. 
+  404  pp.  Heinemann.  4*. 

REYNOLDS'S  DISCOURSES.  To  which  are  added  his  Letters 
to  The,  Idler.  With  an  Introduction  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON, 
HON.  LL.D.,  Edin.  0  x  3}.  xii  +  2(iO  pp.  (The 
World's  Classics.)  Frowde.  Cloth.  \».  n. 

WILLIAM  COWPER'S  LETTEBS.  A  Selection.  Edited  by 
K.  V.  LUCAS,  xvii.  +  511  pp.  (The  World's  Classics.) 
Frowde.  Cloth.  1*.  n. 
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EMMA.  By  JANE  AUSTEN.  With  an  Introduction  by 
E.  V.  LUCAS,  xv.  +  459  pp.  (The  World's  Classics.) 
Frowde.  Cloth.  1*.  n. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  HOUSEHOLDER.  By  E.  H.  LACON 
WATSON.  7i  x  5.  20G  pp.  (Cheap  Edition.)  Brown, 
Langham.  1*.  n. 

BENEDICTINE.  Sketches  of  Married  Life.  By  E.  H. 
LACON  WATSON.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  7J  x  ">. 
208  pp.  Brown,  Langham.  1*.  n. 

THE  STRONGER  CLAIM.  By  ALICE  PERRIN.  (Cheap 
Edition.)  8}  x  5|.  124pp.  Chatto  and  Windns.  tirf. 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE  UPON  THE  GARDENS  OF  EPICURUS. 
With  other  XVIIth  Century  Garden  Essays.  Introduc- 
tion by  A.  F.  SIEVEKIXG.  F.8.A.  Ixxi.  +  272  pi>.  THE 
PARLIAMENT  OF  BIRDS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  FAME.  By 
GEOFFREY  CHAUCER.  Done  into  Modern  English  by 
PROFESSOR  SKEAT.  xxvii.  +  135  pp.  (The  King's 
Classics.)  6^  x  4J.  Chatto  and  Windus.  1*.  (»/.  n. 
each. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

MEMORIALS  OF  OLD  WARWICKSHIRE.  Edited  by  ALICE 
DHYDEN.  8j  x  5j.  271  pp.  Beiurose.  15*.  n. 


REPRINTS. 

THE  WORKS  OP  HENHIK  IBSEN.  Edited  with  intro- 
ductions by  WILLIAM  ARCHER.  In  eleven  vols. 
Scribnur.  jl'OO  each  vol. 

THE  NOVELS  AND  TALES  OF  HENRY  JAMES.  With  special 
prefaces  by  the  author.  New  York  Edition.  In  23  vols. 
Vol.  2.  The  American  N.Y.  Scribner. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA  BY 

MEMBERS. 


[7Vi«  Editor,  in  Introducing  t/iix  -new  feature,  ir/ilc/i  In- 
lii-lii  rex  will  lie  of  intercut,  icixltr*  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
li.it  ilnfx  /nit  claim  to  he  ex/ttinxtice.~] 

BIOGRAPHY. 

HENRIK    IBSEN.    By    EDMUND    GOSSE   (Literary  Lives 

Series).     Scribner.     $100  n. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  WRITING  OF  ENGLISH.  By  P.  J.  HARTOQ  and 
AMY  H.  LANGDON.  N.Y.,  Oxford  University  Press 
(Amer.  Branch).  (iO  c. 

FRONTIERS  ;  THE  ROMANES  LECTURE,  1907.  By  G. 
NAIHANIEL  CURZON.  1st  liaron  Curzon  of  Kedleston, 
formerly  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India.  N.Y., 
Oxford  University  Press  (Amer.  Branch).  50  c. 

FICTION. 

THE    GREAT    SECRET.    By   E.   PHILLIPS   OPPENHEIM. 

Bost.,  Little,  Brown.     81-50. 
THE  SHUTTLE.     By   MRS.  F.  HODGSON  BURNETT.     4th 

Ed.      Fred.  A.  Stokes  Co. 
THE   CHAPEUON.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.    WILLIAMSON. 

McClure. 
THE  BLACK  BAG.    By  Louis  JOSEPH  VANCE.    Bobbs- 

Merrill. 
THE   CALL   OF   THE  DEEP.    By  FRANK   T.   BULLEN. 

N.Y.,  Dutton.     81-50. 
THE  UNLUCKY  FAMILY.    By  MRS.  H.  DE  LA  PASTURE. 

N.Y.,  Out  ton.     $1-50. 
A    DOG    DAY  :    OR,    AN    ANGKL   IN  THE   HOUSE.    By 

WALTER  EMANUEL.    N.Y.,  Dutton.    50  c. 

LITERARY. 

CITIES  OF  ITALY.    By  ARTHUR  SYMONS.    N  Y  ,  Dutton. 

12. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
LOVE;  AND  ALL  ABOUT  IT.    By  FRANK  RICHARDSON. 

N.Y.,  Mitchell  Kenuerley.     75  c.  n. 
PLANS   FOR  A    NATIONAL    THEATRE.     By   WILLIAM 

ARCHER  and  GRANVILLE  BARKER.    Duffield.    $2-50. 


LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 

WE  desire  to  inform  members  with   regard 
to  our  "Magazine  Contents"  that  only 
articles  relating  to  literary  subjects  are 
included    therein,    irrespective     of    whether    the 
authors  are  members  of  the  society  or  not. 

Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  will  shortly  add  to  their 
series,  "  Peeps  at  Foreign  Lands,"  a  volume  on 
Siam  by  Mr.  Ernest  Young,  the  author  of  "  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe." 

In  last  month's  Westminster  Review,  Mrs.  Isabel 
Smith  had  an  article  on  Robert  Bloomfield. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Routledge  four 
new  volumes  in  their  new  Universal  Library,  viz., 
Hazlitt's  •'  Lectures  on  English  Poets,"  Seeley's 
"  Ecce  Homo,"  Ruskin's  "  Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  and 
Coleridge's  "  Lectures  on  Shakespeare." 

From  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  we  have  received  the 
following  new  volumes  in  the  "  World's  Classics  y 
Series":  "Emma,"  by  Jane  Austen,  with  an 
introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas  ;  "William  Cowper's 
Letters,"  edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas  ;  "  Reynolds's 
Discourses,"  with  an  introduction  by  Austin 
Dobson  ;  ''The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing," vol.  ii.  ;  "The  Works  of  Edmund  Burke," 
vols.  v.  and  vi.  ;  also  a  complete  edition  in  one 
volume  of  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell," edited  by  J.  Logie  Robertson. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  in  the  press  "  Some 
Liberal  and  Mystical  Writings  of  William  Law," 
selected  and  arranged  by  William  Scott  Palmer,  the 
author  of  "  An  Agnostic's  Progress." 

The  same  publishers  announce  as  nearly  ready 
"  English  Local  Government  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act :  The  Manor 
and  the  Borouuh,"  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  appeared  an  article  entitled  "The  Real 
Hero  of  the  North-West  Passage,"  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  A.  Smythe. 

Messrs.  Maimsel  &  Co.  have  recently  published 
"  In-land  and  the  Home  Rule  Movement,"  by 
Michael  F.  McDonnell. 

We  regret  that,  in  our  "Magazine  Contents" 
for  January,  the  article  on  "The  Succession  of 
Mr.  Meredith  "  in  the  Fortnightly  was  erroneously 
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attributed  to  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks.  The  true  author 
was  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Quai-lfdij  appears 
an  article  on  William  Blake  by  T.  Sturge  Moore, 
which,  we  regret,  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
"  Magazine  Contents  "  in  the  February  issue. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  price  of  "  Lan- 
cashire Lasses  and  Lads,"  by  Allen  Clarke,  is  Gs., 
and  not  3s.,  as  given  in  our  last  number. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  are  publishing  a 
new  novel  by  Theo.  Douglas  entitled  "  A  White 
Witch." 

"  Embroidery ''  is  a  new  periodical  containing 
articles  upon  stitches,  methods  of  work,  design, 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  study  of 
fine  needlework,  with  coloured  plates  and  other 
illustrations.  Part  I.  contains,  inter  alia,  articles 
on  "Stitches,"  "Designing,"  "A  Sixteenth  Century 
Jacket,"  and  "  Silk  :  Its  Origin  and  Culture." 
The  general  get-up,  printing,  and  illustrations 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  edited  by  Mrs. 
Archibald  H.  Christie  and  published  by  Messrs, 
.las.  Pearsall  &  Co.,  at  f>//.  net  each  part. 

A  novel  of  literary  life  in  London  by  Mrs. 
Wassermann  (Adam  Lilbimi)  will  be  published 
early  in  April.  It  will  be  entitled  "  Rose 
Campion's  Platonic,"  and  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Greening  &  Co. 

Recently  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra  graciously 
accepted  a  copy  of  Mr.  W.  Percival  Westell's  new 
book  "  The  Story  of  Insect  Life,"  and  now  H.I.M. 
the  German  Emperor  has  honoured  Mr.  Westell  in 
the  same  way. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  will  issue  a  com- 
panion volume  to  "  Every  Boy's  Book  of  British 
Natural  History,"  by  the  same  author,  during  the 
spring.  Further  books  from  this  naturalist's  pen 
will  also  appear  shortly  with  Mr.  John  Lane, 
including  "The  Insect  Book"  in  the  Country 
Handbooks  Series,  as  well  as  other  books  with 
Messrs.  Methuen  and  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House. 

Miss  May  Crommelin's  latest  novel,  "  I  Little 
Knew  ! "  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  John 
Milne.  The  heroine,  an  elderly  spinster,  starts 
off  round  the  world  by  herself  to  gather  impres- 
sions and  experiences  to  fortify  herself  against 
a  lonely  old  age.  She  "  little  knows  "  that  in 
Japan  she  will  chance  upon  a  secret — and  that 
secret  explains  the  novel's  sub-title,  "  A  Romance 
of  a  New  Found  Life." 

"  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting,"  by  E.  B. 
Havel  I,  A.R.C.A.,  is  announced  by  Mr.  John 
Murray.  The  subject  is  viewed  from  the  artistic, 
not  the  archaeological,  standpoint ;  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Indian  ideal  traced  from  its  original 
source.  The  underlying  intention  of  the  work  is 
to  correct  erroneous  ideas  with  regard  to  India's 


place  and  standing  in  the  fine  arts,  and  to  give 
her  the  elevation  she  merits.  This  important 
work  by  an  expert  fully  capable  of  dealing  authori- 
tatively with  his  subject  is  illustrated  with  typical 
masterpieces.  The  reproductions  in  colour  do  the 
highest  credit  to  the  printer. 

The  latest  work  by  "  Home  Counties  "  is  "  The 
Case  for  the  Goat,"  with  the  practical  experience 
of  twenty-four  experts.  The  volume,  which  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Routledge,  has  many  illus- 
trations from  photographs,  and  contains  everything 
a  goat-keeper  ought  to  know. 

Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  are  issuing 
immediately,  in  one  volume,  a  popular  edition  of 
Mr.  Charles  Swynnerton's  "  Romantic  Tales  from 
the  Punjab"  and  "Indian  Nights' Entertainment.' 
It  will  contain  about  one  hundred  stories,  long  and 
short,  with  a  brief  introduction. 

Literary  competitions  would  seem  to  be  popular 
from  the  fact  that  the  Literary  Agency,  5,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  which  announced 
a  prize  of  '250  guineas  for  the  best  first  novel, 
informs  us  that  up  to  date  more  than  twelve 
hundred  circulars  have  been  sent  to  intending 
competitors,  while  another  sixty  would  have  been 
despatched  had  stamps  been  enclosed  with  the 
applications.  Manuscripts  have  already  begun  to 
come  in,  but  there  is  ample  time  yet  for  those  who 
want  to  compete  for  the  250  guinea  prize. 

Mary  C.  Rowsell's  latter-day  romance,  entitled 
"  The  Confessions  of  Oliver  Norgrave,"  written 
originally  for  and  appearing  in  the  Catholic.  Times, 
will  shortly  be  published  in  volume  form.  It 
treats  of  the  dual  consciousness  of  somnambulism. 
The  drama  of  "  The  Song  of  Liberty  "  (written  by 
Miss  Rowsell  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  II.  A. 
Saintsbury),  whose  Swedish  rights  were  acquired 
some  time  since,  has  been  followed  by  "  Monsieur 
de  Paris,"  which  is  now  under  translation  for 
Scandinavian  use.  A  romance  which  Miss  Rowsell 
is  now  completing,  entitled  "The  Shadow  of  the 
Axe,"  has  for  its  period  and  scene  Louis  XIII., 
and  Dieppe  and  Paris.  It  is  based  on  the  episode 
in  the  Samson  family,  which  doomed  its  repre- 
sentatives to  the  following  of  their  dread  calling. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
The  same  author  has  also  a  biography  appearing 
shortly  with  Messrs.  F.  V.  White,  "Ninon  de 
L'Enclos  and  Hi-r  Century." 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Jack 
Sterry,  the  Jessie  Scout,"  recording  an  incident  in 
the  second  bai  tie  of  Mana^sus.  It  is  one  of  those 
interesting  side-lights  on  history  that  escape  the 
notice  of  historians,  the  matter  being  only  known 
to  a  few  participators  therein.  The  author  is 
Mr.  John  Cnssons,  of  Glen  Allen,  Vti.,  and  the 
printers,  Messrs.  Whittet  and  Shepperson,  of 
Richmond  in  the  same  State. 
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The  Times  Weekly  Edition  will  publish  serially, 
beginning  May  15th  next,  a  new  novel  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Perrin,  entitled  "Idolatry."  It  will  be 
issued  by  Mt-ssrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  in  book  form 
in  the  autumn.  The  same  author's  novel,  "  The 
Stronger  Claim,"  which  dealt  with  the  Eurasian 
question  in  India,  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  .in  sixpenny 
form. 

"  Oriental  Campaigns,"  by  "  An  Indian  Mutiny 
Veteran,"  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  course  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 

"  Garcia,  the  Centenarian,  and  His  Times,"  by 
Mr.  Sterling  Mackinlay,  is  about  to  appear  from 
Messrs.  Klackvvood's  press.  It  is  a  memoir  of 
Don  Manuel  Garcia's  life  and  labours  for  the 
advancement  of  music  and  science. 

A  second  edition  of  "  The  Seamless  Robe  :  A 
XXth  Century  Imprint  of  the  Ideal,"  by  A. 
Channel  (Ada  Carter),  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  T. 
Werner  Laurie.  This  book  calls  attention  to  the 
ethical  question  of  the  day,  and  to  the  practical 
effect  of  Christian  Science  upon  the  religion, 
health,  and  longevity  of  mankind. 

We  understand  that  both  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
and  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  are  engaged  upon  new 
books.  The  former  lays  the  scene  of  his  novel  in 
Spain  ;  and  the  latter  turns  his  critical  faculties 
on  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  Bobbs-Merril!  Company  of  New  York  has 
issued  a  new  novel  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance,  the 
author  of  "The  Brass  Bowl."  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Black  Bag,"  and  is  advertised  as  "  the 
'  grip '  of  adventure." 

"  The  Censorship  of  Plays  in  the  Office  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  :  The  Case  for  Abolition,"  has 
been  issued  anonymously  from  the  Arden  Press, 
Letchworth,  as  a  pamphlet.  Four  of  the  seven 
sections  are  reprints,  including  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
and  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  letter  to  the 
Nation,  and  articles  from  the  Spectator  and  the 
Academy.  The  whole  is  a  useful  and  exhaustive 
resume  of  this  important  question. 

"  A  History  of  the  Jews  in  England,"  by  Albert 
M.  Hyamson  (Chatto  and  Windus),  just  published, 
covers  the  whole  period  of  English  history  in  the 
space  of  four  hundred  pages.  It  is  practically  the 
only  work  dealing  with  the  whole  of  Anglo-Jewish 
history  since  Dr.  D'Blossiers  Tovey  wrote  his 
"  Anglia-Judaica,"  during  the  thirties  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  Margoliouth's  history  of 
the  Jews  in  England  of  seventy  years  ago  was 
never  of  much  value.  In  the  present  volume, 
which  is  illustrated  with  sixteen  portraits  and 
views  and  two  maps,  the  author  points  out  that 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  England  is  the  history 
in  miniature  of  the  Diaspora.  "  The  history  of 
the  Jews  throughout  the  Diaspora  seems  to  point 


the  moral  that  the  mission  of  Israel  is  to  suffer  and 
to  persist." 

"Poems"  and  "New  Poems,"  by  the  late 
Francis  Thompson,  have  been  re-issued  by  Messrs. 
Burns  and  Gates,  at  5s.  and  Gs.  respectively. 

Mr.  Richard  Davey,  author  of  the  "  Pasieant  of 
London  "  (Methuen),  has  just  finished  a  new  study 
of  the  "  Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  the  Court  of 
Edward  VI.,"  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years,  and  which  is  founded  upon  hitherto 
unpublished  documents.  The  book  will  probably 
appear  during  the  spring  season. 

In  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for 
January  appeared  an  article  by  Mrs.  Beveridge, 
entitled  "  The  Babarnama,"  the  material  now 
available  for  the  definite  Turkl  text. 

The  Egyptian  Gazette  of  February  10th  has  an 
article  by  Irene  Osgood,  "  Musique  D'Egypte." 

"The  Woman  of  Kronstadt,"  a  play  in  three 
acts,  by  Max  Pemberton  and  George  Fleming, 
being  a  dramatisation  of  Max  Pemberton's  novel, 
"  Kronstadt,"  was  presented  at  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
on  February  8.  We  are  shown  how  Marian  Best 
becomes  a  governess  to  the  daughters  of  the 
governor  of  that  fortress  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  plans,  for  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  offered  £10,000,  and  how  she  is  betrayed, 
madly  loved,  and  finally  hastily  married  as  the  best 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  principal  characters 
were  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Russ  Whytal,  Miss  Edith 
Latimer,  Mr.  0.  B.  Clarence,  Mr.  G.  S.  Titheradge, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Bryant. 

On  February  14  "  Time  is  Money,"  a  play  by 
Lady  Bell,  was  staged  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  for  an 
afternoon  performance  in  aid  of  the  Home  for 
Invalid  Children  at  Margate.  Miss  Muriel  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  appeared  in  the  cast. 

At  the  Comedy  Theatre,  on  February  27th, 
Mr.  Frohman,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Chudleigh,  produced  "  Lady  Barbarity."  This  play 
in  four  acts  is  adapted  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton,  from 
Mr.  J.  C.  Snaith's  novel  of  the  same  name.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Barnes,  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth,  Mr.  Graham 
Browne,  Miss  Marie  Tempest,  and  Miss  Lena 
Halliday  are  included  in  the  cast. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


THE  first  volume  of  the  long-awaited  work  by 
Anatole   France  on   Joan  of    Arc   is  just 
published,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  book  to 
be  read  hurriedly.     When  one  thinks  of  all  the 
histories,  essays,  and  documents  the  author  must 
have  unearthed  and  studied  before  commencing  a 
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task  of  this  kind,  one  realises  that  there  are  still 
workers  in  the  literary  world,  and  in  these  days  of 
golf,  automobilism  and  cheap  magazines  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  a  book  written  by  a  thinker, 
and  written  in  the  exquisite  language  and  style  of 
Anatole  France.  A  French  critic  compares  the 
advent  of  this  book,  "  La  Vie  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  to 
that  of  another  work  which  made  an  epoch  in 
modern  thought,  "  La  Vie  de  Jesus,"  by  Renan. 
The  subject  taken  by  both  these  authors  was  one 
that  for  centuries  had  been  wrapped  round  with 
poetry  and  tradition.  Both  authors,  with  con- 
scientious work  and  deep  respect,  sought  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  and  show  us  the  reality  in  a  still 
more  beautiful  lijiht  than  we  had  hitherto  seen  it. 
The  difficulties  of  the  task  in  both  cases  must  have 
been  enormous.  As  Anatole  France  says  himself, 
in  his  preface,  "  In  order  to  feel  the  spirit  of  a  time 
which  no  longer  exists,  and  to  make  one's  self  a 
contemporary  of  men  of  former  days,  long  study 
and  loving  care  are  necessary.  The  difficulty  is  not 
so  much  w  hat  we  must  know  as  what  we  must  give 
up  knowing.  If  we  really  want  to  go  back  and 
live  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  must  forget  the 
science,  methods,  and  acquisitions  of  all  kinds 
which  make  us  modern.  We  must  forget  that  the 
earth  is  round  ;  that  the  stars  are  so  many  suns  ; 
we  must  forget  Laplace's  system  of  the  world,  and 
only  believe  in  the  science  of  a  St.  Thomas.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  knowledge  that  we  lack,  hut  ignorance, 
ignorance  of  modern  warfare,  modem  politics, 
modern  religion."  In  order  to  enter  thoroughly 
into  his  subject  Anatole  France  visited  all  the 
places  where  the  various  events  in  the  life  of  Joan 
of  Arc  took  place.  He  went  to  her  birthplace, 
travelled  through  the  country  by  the  routes  along 
which  she  passed,  and  finished  at  Rouen,  imagining 
to  himself  all  the  time  the  country,  rivers,  chateaux 
and  cities  as  they  were  five  hundred  years  ago. 
After  all  this  and  after  years  of  careful  study  he 
gives  us  the  most  authentic  account  he  can  recon- 
stitute of  the  lite  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

"  A  terrible  temptation  for  the  historian,"  he 
tells  us,  "  is  that  of  throwing  himself  into  the  fray. 
...  I  think  that  even  at  the  risk  of  not  being 
able  to  show  up  all  her  qualities,  it  is  better  not  to 
appear  one's  self  in  the  stories  one  tells." 

After  this  long  preface  the  author  begins  with 
the  childhood  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  gives,  as  exactly 
as  his  documents  allow  him,  the  story  of  her  life. 
The  first  volume  of  nineteen  chapters  takes  us  as 
far  as  the  coronation  of  the  king. 

"  Barnavaux  et  quelques  femmes,"  by  Pierre 
Mille,  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  of  colonial  life. 
Barnavaux  is  a  soldier  who  has  led  a  somewhat 
adventurous  life  and  has  a  wide  experience.  He 
knows  a  great  deal  about  European  administration 
in  the  colonies.  He  understands  thoroughly  that 


there  is  a  law  for  Europeans  and  another  law  for 
those  whom  Europeans  have  conquered.  In  his 
story  entitled  "  La  Justice  "  he  gives  an  example  of 
the  justice,  or  rather  injustice,  meted  out  to 
natives,  of  the  ignorance  of  interpreters  and  in- 
capacity of  European  judges,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  habits,  customs,  anil  traditions  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  find  themselves.  "  Do  you 
imagine,"  asks  Barnavaux,  very  pertinently,  "that 
what  Europeans  put  into  the  heads  of  the  natives 
as  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  is  worth  what  they 
knock  out  of  their  heads  ?  And  then,  too,  I  know 
the  Europeans  that  are  sent  over  !  " 

"  Alas,"  replies  his  companion,  "  I  do  too  !  " 

The  stories  are  admirably  well  wribten,aud  Barna- 
vaux, in  his  simple  straightforward  way,  tells  us 
homely  truths  which  might  be  worth  considering 
with  regard  to  English  colonies  quite  as  much  as 
to  the  French  ones. 

Barnavaux  is  the  true  type  of  the  simple, 
honest  Frenchman  of  the  lower  middle-class. 
He  is  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  extremely  philo- 
sophical. He  has  seen  so  much  of  life  that  he  is 
always  ready  to  take  it  as  it  comes.  He  does  his 
duty  without  knowing  that  he  is  doing  it.  He  is 
intensely  French,  and  is  absolutely  unmoved  when 
people  of  other  nationalities  do  things  which  he 
would  abhor  in  a  Frenchman.  He  is  extremely 
observant,  and  is  content  to  tell  his  story  without 
pointing  out  the  moral,  but  he  tells  it  ia  such  a 
way  that  the  moral  is  the  one  thing  that  remains 
in  the  mind. 

There  are  many  men  like  Barnavaux  in  France, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  the  country  owes  much  of  its 
greatness.  Simple  and  straightforward,  intelligent 
and  intensely  patriotic.  France  has  thousands  of 
such  men  at  her  service,  and  Pierre  Mille  has  done 
good  work  in  bringing  Barnavaux  to  the  front. 
The  book  might  be  read  with  profit  by  the  colonial 
administrators  of  all  countries. 

"  Mon  Amour"  is  the  title  of  the  new  volume 
by  M.  Rene  Boylesve,  the  author  of  that  chef 
d'cRUvre  of  psychological  study  "  Le  Bel  Avenir." 
The  new  work  has  scarcely  any  plot ;  ii  is  merely 
the  history  of  a  man's  love  affair,  told  by  himself. 
It  begins  with  the  news  of  ahushand's  desertion  of 
his  wife.  The  man  who  tells  the  story  is  interested 
in  this  other  man's  wife,  as  he  believes,  in  a  friendly 
way.  The  whole  book  is  the  story  of  the  gradual 
development  of  this  friendship  into  love.  All  this  is 
described  in  a  singularly  delicate  and  refined  way. 
Wiien  the  climax  is  reached  the  prodigal  husband 
reappears,  and  the  forsaken  wife  being  "  a  woman 
who  can  only  really  love  once,"  goes  back  to  him, 
leaving  the  new  lover  to  bewail  his  loss.  He  is  so 
convinced  of  her  sincerity  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  her  ever  really  being  able  to  give  up  this 
husband  that  the  lover  does  not  attempt  to  reason 
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with  her,  bat  accepts  in  despair  his  own  lot.  The 
great  charm  of  the  book  is  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  the  analysis,  the  evolution  of  the  man's 
love,  and  the  resignation  with  which  he  accepts 
the  inevitableness  of  his  fate. 

"  Dette  Fatale,"  by  Lionel  Dalsace,  is  a  novel 
founded  on  a  theme  which  has  rarely  been  taken 
1'or  fiction.  The  quotation  given  on  the  title 
page  is  the  key-note  to  the  book  :  Nous  avons 
M,  nous  sommes,  nous  serous.  .  .  .  Cltacun  se  fait 
sadestinee.  .  .  .  N  twus  arotis  failli,  nous  re.vivrons 
pour  nous  rehver.  This  is  thetheosophical  belief,  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  novel  is  based  on  theosophical 
theories.  Jacques  de  Martignes  and  his  wife  do 
not  pet  on  well  together.  She  has  an  absolute 
aversion  to  him,  and  finally  a  divorce  is  decided 
upon.  Jacques  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  very 
charming  young  theosophist,  with  whom  he  falls  in 
love.  Through  her  influence  he  discovers  that  in 
a  past  life  he  has  wronged  his  present  wife,  and 
this  accounts  for  her  hitherto  inexplicable  aversion. 
After  various  scandals  and  tragic  events,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  past  he  takes  her  back  home 
after  a  terrible  motor  accident,  in  which  she  is 
disfigured.  In  the  end  her  aversion  develops  into 
love,  but  when  she  discovers  that  it  is  too  late  to 
win  her  husband's  affection  she  commits  suicide  in 
order  to  release  him.  Jacques  is  present  at  her 
death,  and  vows  to  himself  to  repay  her  self- 
sacrifice  in  another  life.  The  book  is  interesting 
and  curious,  written  as  it  is  by  a  theosophist  who 
has  an  absolute  belief  in  the  theories  expounded 
in  this  novel. 

"  La  Marquise  de  Lage  de  Volude  "  is  the  title 
of  the  book  of  memoirs  which  the  Comtesse 
H.  de  Reinach  Foussemagne  is  publishing  from 
the  letters  of  Mme.  de  Lage.  We  get  an  idea  of 
French  aristocratic  society  in  the  days  before  the 
Revolution. 

The  well-known  Spanish  writer,  Emilio  de 
Bobadilla  (Fray  Candil),  is  now  living  in  Paris 
and  is  at  work  on  his  book  on  Spain.  It  promises 
to  be  the  most  complete  and  interesting  of  any 
volume  yet  written  on  that  country.  Fray  Candil 
is  a  novelist  and  critic,  well  versed  in  the  litera- 
ture and  art  of  early  and  modern  times.  One 
article,  entitled  '•'  Visions  d'Espagne"  (de  Cadix  a 
Algcsiras)  has  just  appeared  in  the  Figaro,  and 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  atmosphere  which  this 
artist  puts  into  his  word  pictures. 

The  sale  by  auction  of  M.  Brunetiere's  library 
has  been  quite  an  event  in  the  French  literary 
world.  A  catalogue  of  the  books  was  published 
with  a  preface  by  the  Vicointe  E.  Melchior  de 
Vogue.  Of  the  12,000  volumes  very  many  were 
annotated  by  Brunetiere.  The  most  curious  of 
these  were  the  books  written  by  his  adversaries. 
Those  of  Ren  an,  for  instance,  had  the  margins 


covered  with  Brunetiere's  objections,  ironical 
remarks,  and  arguments.  It  was  as  though  the 
printed  text  irritated  him  and  he  could  not  let  it 
remain  there  without  attacking  it.  Books  were 
the  one  luxury  of  Brunetiere's  life,  and  it  seems 
curious  that  out  of  all  his  admirers  not  one  should 
have  had  the  idea  of  raising  a  subscription  in 
order  to  buy  the  whole  library  and  give  it  to  some 
Catholic  institution.  Brunetiere  was  such  a  strong 
fighter  for  his  cause  that  it  seems  incredible  that 
his  disciples  should  have  allowed  the  dispersion  of 
what  M.  de  Vogue  terms  his  "  arsenal  and  his 
soldiers  accustomed  to  battle."  One  of  Renan's 
works  annotated  by  Brunetiere  fetched  £.">s. 

The  subject  of  divorce  is  very  much  discussed 
just  now  in  Paris.  Paul  Bourget's  novel  and  play 
are  on  this  theme.  Paul  Margueritte's  novel  and 
play  are  also  on  the  theme,  but  the  two  writers 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  In  au 
article  published  in  the  l^rnncniac  of  February  !>th, 
J.  de  Mestral  Combremont  answers  Paul  Bourget 
with  admirable  concision  and  logic.  The  subject 
has  been  and  still  is  of  vital  interest  in  France, 
where  the  Catholic  religion  prevails.  Books, 
plays,  newspapers,  and  lecturers  have  taken  up 
the  theme,  but  J.  de  Mestral,  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  has  summed  up  in  a  hundred  lines  more 
logic  and  common  sense  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  volumes  on  this  subject. 

The  Revue  Heldomadaire  publishes  in  its  num- 
bers beginning  January  25th  Jules  Lemaitre's 
lectures  on  Racine  and  the  lectures  that  are  being 
given  on  Napoleon  by  Frederic  Masson,  Albert 
Vandal,  General  Bonnal,  Mounet  Sully,  M.  Subatier, 
and  Henry  Houssaye.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
article  in  the  February  number  by  the  Marquis"  de 
Castellane  entitled  "  Le  Salon  de  nia  mere  (1865 — 
1878)." 

Le  Censeur  of  February  8th  is  an  extremely 
interesting  number.  There  is  a  letter  from  the 
Russian  priest,  Pere  Gregoire  Petroff,  to  the  Holy 
Synod  which  has  been  quite  an  event  in  Russia. 
There  are  also  articles  on  the  "  Presidential 
Campaign  in  the  United  States  "  and  on  John 
Clifford. 

In  the  theatrical  world  M.  Alfred  Capus  is 
certainly  the  man  of  the  day.  His  new  play, 
"  Deux  Hommes,"  is  now  being  given  at  the 
Comedie-Franoaise,  "  Les  Deux  Ecoles  "  at  the 
Varietes,  "La  Veine"  at  the  Vaudeville,  and 
M.  Pierre  Veber  has  adapted  the  piece  entitled 
"  Qui  perd  gagne  "  from  one  of  his  novels  for  the 
Theatre  Rejane. 

"Un  Divorce,"  adapted  by  M.  Paul  Bourget  and 
M.  Andre  Cury  from  the  well-known  novel  of  that 
title,  has  been  produced  at  the  Vaudeville. 

ALYS  HALLARD. 
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SPANISH  NOTES. 


TO  students  of  modern  Spanish  literature  the 
monthly  Review  called  Renacimiento,  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Madrid  last 
March,  offers  a  mine  of  interest. 

Philosophy,  art,  science,  romance  and  the  drama 
all  have  master  minds  as  their  exponents  in  the 
pages  of  this  new  publication.  Thus  we  find 
Miguel  de  Unamuno,  the  leading  metaphysician  of 
Spain,  sending  from  his  chair  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca  a  magnificent  discourse  on 
"  Reason  and  Life."  In  this  logical  apology  for 
life  he  declares  that  "the  indomitable  desire  for 
immortality  has  always  been  the  hidden  spring  of 
civilisation."  ''Life  is  superior  to  Reason  because 
life  does  not  wish  to  die,  whereas  reason  is  the 
beginning  of  death  when  it  resorts  to  an  analysis 
which  is  dissolution."  The  logic  of  the  writer  must 
be  read  to  be  appreciated.  Don  Martinez  Sierra,  the 
editor  of  the  record,  shows  his  appreciation  of  our 
Capital  by  a  fascinating  article  called  "El  Poeta 
en  Londres."  The  eyes  of  this  writer,  accustomed 
to  the  glare  of  Spain,  sees  such  beauties  in  the  soft 
shades  of  spring  in  our  city,  that  even  "Bush 
of  the  Pastor"  becomes  a  poetic  scene  under  his 
pen.  Juan  Maragall's  style  is  seen  in  his  story  of 
ideal  love,  called  "La  Hazana"  (The  Exploit). 
The  fairy  story  in  the  form  of  a  play  called  "  La 
Princesa  sin  Corazou "  (The  Princess  without  a 
Heart)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  dramatic  talent 
of  the  playwright,  Jacinto  Benavente.  This  well- 
known  writer  is  the  subject  of  interesting  criticisms 
from  the  pens  of  Jose  Frances,  Ruben  Dario, 
Azorin,  and  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  and  this  collec- 
tive publication  of  the  opinions  of  famous  authors 
on  the  same  colleague  forms  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  Renacimiento,  which  certainly  opens 
a  fresh  era  in  Spanish  literature.  Mariano  Miguel 
de  Val.  secretary  of  the  Atheneum  of  Madrid,  has 
published  a  book  called  "  Los  Novelistas  en  el 
Teatro,  Tentativas  dramaticas  de  Dona  Emilia 
Pardo  Bazan."  This  scholarly  review  of  "  Novelists 
in  the  Theatre  "  is  to  support  the  writer's  opinion 
that  the  plays  of  Pardo  Bazan  do  not  take  the 
high  place  in  literature  that  her  novels  have  won. 
The  book  forms  quite  a  repertoire,  not  only  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  novelists  of  his  own  country, 
but  those  of  France  and  Germany,  such  as  Zola, 
Daudet,  Dumas,  Goethe,  etc.  Then  he  gives  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  Pardo  Bazan's  chief  plays, "  Verdad  " 
(Truth),  and  "  Cuesta  abajo,"  and  conscious  as  he 
is  of  their  merits,  he  does  not  consider  their 
success  on  the  boards  equals  the  interest  exercised 
in  all  circles  by  her  romance  "  La  Cuestion  Palpi- 
tante."  Mariano  de  Val  gives  credit  to  the 


authoress's    poetic    power    in    her    poem    called 
"Jaime"  (James). 

The  popular  newspaper  of  Madrid  called  A.B.C. 
is  quite  a  link  between  England  and  Spain.  It 
gives  an  able  resume  of  Martin  Hume's  recent 
erudite  lecture  in  the  Spanish  on  "  Conde  de 
Luque"  in  the  Polyglot  Club,  and  referred  to  the 
able  speech  of  Ramero  de  Maeztu,  the  author, 
who  sends  to  the  Correspondeiuia  de  Espaha  such 
true  pictures  of  our  country  and  the  life  and 
characteristics  of  our  laud.  The  A.B.C.  publishes 
a  long  review  of  an  excellent  Spanish  book  by 
Sefior  Cossi,  on  "  El  Greco."  As  "  El  Greco  "  was 
the  surname  of  Domenico  Theotocopuli,  the  great 
artist  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  was  born  in 
Crete,  studied  under  Titians  in  Venice,  became  a 
follower  of  Michel  Angelo  in  Rome,  and  finally 
settled  in  Toledo,  where  his  works  as  sculptor, 
architect  and  painter  have  immortalised  his  name, 
Cossio  has  a  fine  subject  for  his  work.  El  Greco's 
chef  tCoMvre  of  the  burial  of  Count  Orgaz  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Tome  in  Toledo,  is  especially  well 
analysed  as  a  work  of  historical  interest,  as  the 
mourners  in  the  picture  are  all  portraits.  The  book 
is  well  got  up  and  has  145  engravings. 

Mariano  Miguel  de  Val  has  published  another 
book  of  criticism  called  "  La  Poesia  del  Quijote," 
and  lovers  of  the  immortal  work  will  appreciate 
the  way  these  jewels  in  verse  have  been  well 
arranged  in  a  setting  sympathetic  enough  to 
enthrone  them  in  our  memory.  But  it  is  as  an 
original  poet  that  Mariano  de  Val  gives  us  "  La 
Edad  dorada "  (The  Golden  Age).  The  poems 
called  "  Youth,"  "  The  Song  of  the  Shipwrecked 
Mariner,"  "Symphony,"  and  "  Love,  the  Soul  of 
World"  and  "Absence,"  all  show  that  in  the 
hand  of  a  poet  the  old  subjects  still  have  fresh 
points  of  view.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  poet 
first  met  his  wife  as  the  bestower  of  the  Rose, 
which  is  the  highest  prize  that  can  be  awarded 
at  the  poetic  contests  of  the  great  floral  fetes  of 
Spain. 

The  steady  success  of  Feminal,  the  monthly 
publication  of  Barcelona,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dona  Carmen  Karr,  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  those  interested  in  woman's  work,  for  not  only 
is  the  paper  extremely  well  got  up  and  edited,  bub 
it  publishes  music  and  songs  by  women  composers, 
photos  of  their  pictures,  and  whilst  not  excluding 
articles  from  the  pens  of  well-known  men,  the  place 
taken  by  the  contributions  from  women  shows  that 
Catalonia  has  made  great  strides  in  the  education 
of  the  weaker  sex. 

Galicia  also  sends  its  herald  of  progress  and 
activity  in  the  form  of  the  capital  journal  of 
Mondariz  called  La  Temporada.  Its  accounts  of 
the  improvements  at  the  Hydropathic  Establish- 
ment, and  the  facilities  of  the  new  motor-car  line 
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from  Vigo  to  Mondariz  are  stimulating  to  those 
who  wish  to  visit  this  beautiful  part  of  Spain. 

RACHEL  CHALLICE. 


PROTECTION  OF  COPYRIGHT    PROPERTY 
AND  "PUBLICATION"  OF  ART  WORKS. 

(Printed  from  the  United  States  Piil/lis/iers'  Weekly  with 
grateful  acknowledgment.) 


U.  8.  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  IN  THE 
WERCKMKISTEB  CASKS. 

T  I  ^HE  following  is  a  full  report  of  the  decision  of 
_|_  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Werckineister 
suits  against  the  American  Lithographic 
Co.  et  al. : — 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  seeking  reversal  of 
a  judgment  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  in  favour  of  the  defendant  in  error, 
adjudging  him  to  be  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
1,110  sheets,  each  containing  a  copy  of  a  certain 
picture  called  "  Chorus,"  the  same  representing  a 
company  of  gentlemen  with  filled  glasses,  ^singing 
in  chorus.  The  painting  was  the  work  of  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  W.  Dendy  Sadler.  The  defendant  in 
error  claimed  to  be  the  owner  of  a  copyright  taken 
out  under  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  judgment  was  rendered  under  authority  of 
section  4965,  as  amended  March  2,  190.">  (U.  S. 
Comp.  Stat.,  v.  3,  p.  3414). 

In  January,  1894,  by  agreement  between  the 
artist  and  Werckmeister,  the  defendant  in  error,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  painting  should  be  finished  by 
March  1  and  then  sent  to  Werckmeister  to  be 
photographed  and  returned  to  Sadler  in  time  to 
exhibit  at  the  lloyal  Academy  in  1894.  The  paint- 
ing was  received  on  March  8,  1894,  and  was 
returned  to  Sadler  in  London  on  March  22,  1894. 
On  April  2,  1894,  the  artist  Sadler  executed  and 
delivered  the  following  instrument  : — 

"  I^hereby  transfer  the  copyright  in  my  picture  '  Chorus' 
to  the  Photographische  Gesellschaft,  Berlin  (The  Berlin 
Photographic  Company),  for  the  sum  of  £200.  London, 
April  2,  1894. 

(Signed)        W.  DENDY  SADLEB." 

Werckmeister  was  a  citizen  of  the  German 
Empire,  doing  business  in  Berlin,  Germany,  under 
the  trade  name  of  "  Photographische  Gesellschaft," 
and  did  business  in  New  York  City  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Berlin  Photographic  Company." 

The  Photographische  Gesellschaft  of  Berlin,  by 
letter  dated  March  31,  1894,  received  on  April  16, 
1894,  deposited  the  title  and  description  of  the 
painting  and  a.  photograph  of  the  same  in  the  office 


of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  intention  being  to 
obtain  a  copyright  under  the  Act  of  Congress  (U.  S. 
Comp.  Stat.,  v.  3,  p.  3407).  After  the  painting 
was  returned  to  London  it  was  exhibited  by  Sadler 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  London, 
and  was  there  on  exhibition  for  about  three  mouths, 
the  exhibition  opening  the  first  Monday  of  May 
and  closing  the  first  Monday  of  August,  1894. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  on  week- 
days from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  upon  the  payment  of 
the  admission  fee  of  one  shilling,  and  during  the 
last  week  was  open  evenings,  the  entrance  charge 
being  sixpence.  There  was  a  private  view  for  the 
press  on  May  2,  and  on  May  3  up  to  1  o'clock,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  for  the  royal  private 
view.  There  was  also  a  general  private  view  on 
May  4.  The  members  and  the  associate  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  artists  exhibiting  at 
the  exhibition  and  their  families  were  entitled  at 
all  times  to  free  admission,  and  they  as  well  as  the 
public  visited  the  exhibition  in  large  numbers. 

During  the  time  that  the  painting  was  shown  at 
the  exhibition  it  was  not  inscribed  as  a  copyright, 
nor  were  any  words  thereon  indicating  a  copyright, 
nor  on  the  substance  on  which  it  was  mounted,  nor 
on  the  frame,  as  required  by  the  Copyright  Act 
(U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  v.  3,  p.  3411),  if  the  original 
painting  is  within  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
this  respect. 

The  painting  while  on  exhibition  was  for  sale  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  with  the  copy  right  reserved, 
which  reservation  was  entered  in  the  gallery  sale 
book.  The  by-laws  of  the  Royal  Academy  provided 
"  that  no  permission  to  copy  works  on  exhibition 
shall  on  any  account  be  granted."  The  reasons 
for  the  by-law,  as  it  appears  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Academy,  are  as  follows  : — 

"  That  so  much  property  in  copyright  being 
entrusted  to  the  guardiaushipof  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  council  feel  themselves  compelled  to  disallow  in 
future  all  copying  within  their  walls  from  pictures 
sent  for  exhibition." 

The  photogravures  of  the  painting  were  placed 
on  sale  in  June,  1894,  or  in  the  autumn  of  181)4  ; 
those  photogravures  were  inscribed  with  the  notice 
of  copyright. 

Mr.  Sadler,  the  artist,  afterwards,  in  October, 
1899,  sold  the  painting  to  a  Mr.  Cotterel,  residing 
in  London,  England,  since  which  time,  so  far  as 
has  been  shown,  it  has  been  hanging  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  house  of  that  gentleman. 

On  June  20,  1902,  Werckmeister  commenced  an 
action,  by  the  service  of  a  summons,  against  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  plaintiff  in  error,  and 
on  the  same  day  a  writ  of  replevin  was  issued  out 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  directed  to  the 
marshal  of  the  same  district,  requiring  him  to 
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replevin  the  chattels  described  in  an  annexed 
affidavit.  Under  the  writ  the  marshal  seized  upon 
the  premises  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
203  pictures.  On  July  23,  1902,  Werckmeister 
caused  another  writ  of  replevin  to  issue  out  of  the 
same  court,  directed  to  the  marshal  of  the  Western 
District  of  New  York,  under  which  writ  the  marshal 
seized  996  pictures. 

An  amendment  to  the  complaint  set  forth  the 
seizure  of  the  pictures.  The  copies  seized  were 
adjudged  to  be  forfeited  to  the  plaintiff  Werck- 
meister, and  to  be  of  the  value  of  $1010. 

The  judgment  rendered  in  the  Circuit  Court  was 
taken  upon  error  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  and  there  affirmed  (146  Fed.,  375).  The 
present  writ  of  error  is  prosecnted  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Justice  Day  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court  :— 

This  case  involves  important  questions  under  the 
copyright  laws  of  the  United  States,  upon  which 
there  has  been  diversity  of  view  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Before  taking  up  the  errors  assigned,  it  may  aid 
in  the   elucidation  of  the  questions   involved  to 
consider  briefly  the  nature  of  the  property  in  copy- 
right which  it  is  the  object  of  the  statutes  of  the 
I  "nited  States  to  secure  and  protect.     A  copyright, 
as  the  term  imports,  involves  the  right  of  publica- 
tion and  reproduction  of  works  of  art  or  literature. 
A  copyright,  as  defined  by  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary, 
Kawles'  edition,  volume   1,  page  436,   is:    "The 
exclusive  privilege,  secured  according  to  certain 
legal  forms,  of  printing,  or  otherwise  multiplying, 
publishing  and  vending  copies  of  certain  literary  or 
artistic  productions."     And  further,  says  the  same 
author,  "  the  foundation  of  all  rights  of  this  de- 
scription is  the  natural  dominion  which  every  one 
has  over  his  own  ideas,  the  enjoyment  of  which, 
although  they  are  embodied  in  visible  forms  or 
characters,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  confine  to  himself 
or  impart  to  others."     That  is,  the  law  recognizes 
the  artistic  or  literary  productions  of  intellect  or 
genius,  not  only  to  the  extent  which  is  involved  in 
dominion  over  and  ownership  of  the  thing  created, 
but  also  the  intangible  estate   in   such  property 
which  arises  from  the  privilege  of  publishing  and 
selling  to  others  copies  of  the  thing  produced. 

There  was  much  contention  in  England  as  to 
whether  the  common  law  recognized  this  property 
in  copyright  before  the  statute  of  Anne  ;  the  con- 
troversy resulting  in  the  decision  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett  (4  Burr, 
2408),  the  result  of  the  decision  being  that  a 
majority  of  the  judges,  while  in  favour  of  the 
common  law  right,  held  the  same  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  statute  (see  Wheaton  v .  Peters,  8  Pet., 
591-656 ;  Holmes  v.  Hurst,  174  U.  S.,  82). 


In  this  country  it  is  well  settled  that  property  in 
copyright  is  the  creation  of  the  Federal  statute 
passed  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Federal  Constitution  in  Article  1, 
section  8,  "  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries"  (see  8  Pet.,  591,  supra; 
Banks  v.  Manchester,  128  U.  S.,  244,  252  ;  Thomp- 
son v.  Hubbard,  131  U.  S.,  123,  151). 

Under  this  grant  of  authority  a  series  of  statutes 
have  been  passed,  having  for  their  object  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  which  the  author  has  in  the 
right  to  publish  his  production,  the  purpose  of  the 
statute  being  to  protect  this  right  in  such  manner 
that  the  author  may  have  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
perty for  a  limited  term  of  years.  These  statutes 
should  be  given  a  fair  and  reasonable  construction 
with  a  view  to  effecting  such  purpose. 

The  first  question  presented  in  oral  argument 
and  upon  the  briefs  involves  the  construction  of 
section  4962  as  amended  (U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  1901, 
p.  3411),  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  no  person  shall  maintain  an  action  for 
the  infringement  of  his  copyright  unless  he  shall 
give  notice  thereof  by  inserting  in  the  several 
copies  of  every  edition  published,  on  the  title-page 
or  the  page  immediately  following,  if  it  be  a  book  ; 
or  if  a  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  print,  cut, 
engraving,  photograph,  painting,  drawing,  chromo, 
statue,  statuary,  or  model  or  design  intended  to 
be  perfected  and  completed  as  a  work  of  the  fine 
arts,  by  inscribing  upon  some  visible  portion  thereof, 
or  of  the  substance  on  which  the  same  shall  be 
mounted,  the  following  words,  viz. :  '  Entered 

according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year ,  by 

A.  B.  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at 
Washington ' ;  or,  at  his  option,  the  word  '  copy- 
right,' together  with  the  year  the  copyright  was 
entered  and  the  name  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was 
taken  out,  thus  '  Copyright  18 — ,  by  A.  B.' " 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  that 
the  original  painting  was  not  inscribed  as  required 
by  the  Act,  and  therefore  no  action  can  be  main- 
tained, and  it  is  insisted  that  the  inscription 
upon  the  photogravures  offered  for  sale  is  not 
sufficient. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be,  nor  have  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  been  uniform  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  Werckmeister  v.  Pierce  &  Bushnell  Mfg. 
Co.  (63  Fed.,  445)  Judge  Putnam  held  that  the 
failure  to  inscribe  the  copyright  notice  upon  the 
original  painting  did  not  affect  the  copyright. 
That  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  by  a  divided  court 
(72  Fed.,  54). 

In  the  case  of  Werckmeister  v.  Am.  Lithographic 
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Co.  (142  Fed.,  827)  Judge  Holt  reached  the  same 
conclusion  as  Judge  Putnam,  and  in  the  case  at 
bar  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  approved  of  the  reasoning  of  Judges  Putnam 
and  Holt,  and  disagreed  with  the  majority  of  the 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit. 

Looking  to  the  statute,  it  is  apparent  that  if 
read  literally  the  words  "  inscribed  on  some  visible 
portion  thereof,"  etc.,  apply  to  the  antecedent  terms 
"  maps,  charts,  musical  composition,  print,  cut, 
engraving,  photograph,  painting,"  etc.,  and  the 
words  of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  requiring 
notice  to  be  inserted  in  the  several  copies  of  every 
edition  published  apply  literally  to  the  title-page 
or  the  puge  immediately  following,  if  it  be  a  book. 

But  in  construing  a  statute  we  are  not  always 
confined  to  a  literal  reading,  and  may  consider  its 
object  and  purpose,  the  things  with  which  it  is 
dealing,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  which  led  to 
its  enactment  so  as  to  effectuate  rather  than  destroy 
the  spirit  and  force  of  the  law  which  the  Legislature 
intended  to  enact. 

It  is  true,  and  the  plaintiff  in  error  cites  authori- 
ties for  the  proposition,  that  where  the  words  of  an 
Act  are  clear  and  unambiguous  they  will  control. 
But  while  seeking  to  gain  the  legislative  intent 
primarily  from  the  language  used  we  must  re- 
member the  objects  and  purposes  sought  to  be 
attained. 

We  think  it  was  the  object  of  the  statute  to 
require  this  inscription  not  upon  the  original 
painting,  map,  photograph,  drawing,  etc.,  but  upon 
those  published  copies,  concerning  which  it  is 
designed  to  convey  information  to  the  public  which 
shall  limit  the  use  and  circumscribe  the  rights  of 
the  purchaser. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  purpose  of  the  copyright 
law  is  not  so  much  the  protection  of  the  possession 
and  control  ot  the  visible  thing  as  to  secure  a 
monopoly  having  a  limited  time  of  the  right  to 
publish  the  production  which  is  the  result  of  the 
inventor's  thought. 

We  have  been  cited  to  no  case,  nor  can  we  find 
any  direct  authority  in  this  court  upon  the  question. 
But  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Litho- 
graphic Co.  v.  Sarony  (111  U.  S.,  53)  is  pertinent. 
The  court  there  considered  whether  Congress  had 
the  constitutional  right  to  protect  photographs  and 
negatives  by  copyright,  and  the  second  assignment 
of  error  relates  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  words 
"Copyrighted,  1902,  by  N.  Sarony,"  when  the 
copyright  was  the  property  of  Napoleon  Sarony. 
In  treating  this  question  the  learned  judge  used 
this  very  suggestive  language  (111  U.  S.,  p.  55) : — 

"  With  regard  to  this  latter  question,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  object  of  the  statute  is  to  give 
notice  of  the  copyright  to  the  public  by  placing 


vpon  earh  cop//,  in  some  visible  shape,  the  name  of 
the  author,  the  existence  of  the  claim  of  exclusive 
right,  and  the  date  at  which  this  right  was- 
obtained." 

If  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  be 
sustained,  the  statute  is  satisfied  only  when  the 
original  map,  chart,  etc.,  or  painting,  are  inscribed 
with  the  notice,  and  this  is  requisite  whether  the 
original  painting  is  ever  published  or  not.  We 
think  this  construction  ignores  the  purpose  and 
object  of  the  Act,  which  Mr.  Justice  Miller  has 
said  in  the  language  just  quoted  is  to  give  notice 
of  the  copyright  to  the  public — that  is,  to  the 
pei-sons  who  buy  or  deal  with  the  published  thing. 

It  is  insisted  that  there  is  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  statute  between  books  and  maps,  charts, 
paintings,  etc.,  in  that  a  book  can  only  be  published 
in  piint  and  becomes  known  by  reading,  while 
paintings,drawings,etc.,  are  published  by  inspection 
and  observation. 

It  may  be  true  that  paintings  are  published  in 
this  way,  but  they  are  often  sold  to  private  indi- 
viduals, and  go  into  private  collections,  while 
copies,  photographs  or  photogravures  may  have  a 
wide  and  extended  sale. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  real  object  of  the 
statute  is  not  to  give  notice  to  the  ardst  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  painting  or  the  person  to  whose  collec- 
tion it  may  go,  who  need  no  information,  but  to 
notify  the  public  who  purchase  the  circulated 
copies  of  the  existing  copyright  in  order  that  their 
ownership  may  be  restricted. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  purpose  in  requir- 
ing that  an  original  map,  chart  or  painting  shall 
be  thus  inscribed,  while  there  is  every  reason  for 
requiring  the  copies  of  editions  published  to  bear 
upon  their  face  the  notice  of  the  limited  property 
which  a  purchaser  may  require  therein. 

This  construction  of  the  statute,  which  requires 
the  inscription  upon  the  published  copies,  is  much 
strengthened  by  the  review  of  the  history  of  copy- 
right legislation  which  is  contained  in  Judge 
Putnam's  opinion  in  Werckmeister  v.  Pierce  & 
Bushnell  Co.  (68  Fed.,  445)  ;  that  legislation 
before  the  statute  of  1874,  in  which  paintings  were 
for  the  first  time  introduced,  shows  the  uniform 
requirement  of  notice  upon  copies.  The  apparent 
incongruities  in  the  statute  in  the  light  of  its  history 
have  grown  up  from  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  law 
from  time  to  time  by  the  introduction  of  new  sub- 
jects of  copyright,  and  engrafting  them  on  the 
previous  statutes.  The  same  argument  which 
requires  original  paintings  to  be  inscribed  would 
apply  to  all  other  articles  in  the  same  class  in  the 
present  law,  as  maps,  charts,  etc.,  which  were  for- 
merly classed  with  books,  so  far  as  requiring  notice 
upon  copies  is  concerned. 

Such  original  maps  and  charts,  etc.,  may  and 
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usually  do  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  original 
makers,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  any  notice 
upon  them,  but  the  copyright  is  invalid,  as  the 
plaintiff  in  error  insists,  unless  the  original  is  itself 
inscribed  with  the  notice  of  copyright. 

For  the  learned  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error 
says:  "If  the  painting  or  like  article  is  ripe  for 
copyright,  it  is  ripe  for  the  inscription  of  the 
notice.  The  statute  requires  the  inserting  of 
notice  in  published  things  only  in  respect  to  pub- 
lished editions  of  books.  The  term  '  published '  is 
not  used  in  connection  with  paintings,  statues  and 
the  like."  And  it  is  urged  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  "edition"  of  a  painting,  and  copies 
of  published  editions  are  the  only  copies  mentioned 
in  the  statute.  But  this  phrase  survives  from 
former  statutes,  which  dealt  only  with  books,  maps, 
charts,  etc.  When  paintings  and  other  things  not 
•capable  of  publication  in  "editions"  were  intro- 
duced into  the  statute,  the  language  was  not 
changed  so  as  to  be  technically  accurate  in 
reference  to  the  new  subjects  of  copyright. 

But  the  sense  and  purpose  of  the  law  was  not 
•changed  by  this  lack  of  verbal  accuracy,  and  we 
think  while  the  construction  contended  for  may 
adhere  with  literal  accuracy  and  grammatical  exact- 
ness to  the  language  used,  it  does  violence  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  law,  and  that  the 
requirement  of  "inscription  upon  some  visible 
portion  thereof"  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  which  requires 
notice  to  be  inserted  in  the  several  copies  of  every 
edition  published,  on  the  title-page  if  it  be  a  book, 
upon  some  visible  portion  of  the  copy  if  it  be  a 
map,  chart,  painting,  etc. 

As  we  have  said  in  the  beginning,  the  statute  is 
not  clear.  But  read  in  the  light  of  the  purpose 
intended  to  be  effected  by  the  legislation,  we  think 
its  ambiguities  are  best  solved  by  the  constructions 
here  given,  and  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
made  no  errors  in  this  respect. 

Again,  it  is  contended  that  under  the  facts 
stated  Werckmeister  was  but  the  licensee  of  Sadler, 
and  as  such  not  within  the  terms  of  the  statute 
(sec.  4952  as  amended  1891,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat., 
v.  3,  p.  3400),  which  is  as  follows  :— 

"  The  author,  inventor,  designer  or  proprietor  of 
any  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  com- 
position, engraving,  cut,  print  or  photograph  or 
negative  thereof,  or  of  a  painting,  drawing,  chromo, 
statue,  statuary,  and  of  models  or  designs  intended 
to  be  perfected  as  works  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
•executors,  administrators  or  assigns  of  any  such 
person  shall,  upon  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing, 
reprinting,  publishing,  completing,  copying,  execut- 
ing, finishing  and  vending  the  same,  and,  in  the 
case  of  dramatic  composition,  of  public  performing 


or  representing  it  or  causing  it  to  be  performed  or 
represented  by  others,  and  authors  or  their  assigns 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  dramatize  and 
translate  any  of  their  works  for  which  copyright 
shall  have  been  obtained  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

But  we  think  the  transfer  in  this  case  accom- 
plished what  it  was  evidently  intended  to  do,  a 
complete  transfer  of  the  property  right  of  copyright 
existing  in  the  picture.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  Sadler  to  retain  any 
interest  in  this  copyright  after  the  sale  to  Werck- 
meister, and  when  the  painting  was  offered  for  sale 
at  the  Royal  Academy  it  was  with  a  reservation  of 
copyright. 

It  would  be  giving  an  entirely  too  narrow  con- 
struction to  this  instrument  to  construe  it  to  be  a 
mere  license  or  personal  privilege,  leaving  all  other 
rights  in  the  assignor.  That  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  parties  to  make  a  complete  transfer  is  shown  by 
the  instrument  executed  when  read  in  the  light  of 
the  attendant  circumstances. 

In  this  connection  it  is  argued  that  under  the 
statute  above  quoted  (sec.  4952  as  amended  March  3, 
1901)  an  author  cannot,  before  publication,  assign 
the  right  or  privilege  of  taking  a  copyright  inde- 
pendent of  the  transfer  of  the  copyrightable  thing 
itself,  and  it  is  contended  that  the  terms  author, 
inventor,  designer,  refer  to  the  originator  of  the 
book,  map,  chart,  painting,  etc.,  and  that  the  term 
"  proprietor  "  refers  to  the  person  who  has  a  copy- 
rightable thing  made  for  him  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  become  the  proprietor,  as,  for  instance, 
one  who  causes  a  digest  to  be  compiled,  or  a  picture 
to  be  painted. 

But  we  think  this  statute  must  be  construed  in 
view  of  the  character  of  the  property  intended  to  be 
protected.  That  it  was  intended  to  give  the  right 
of  copyright  to  others  than  the  author,  inventor  or 
designer  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  "  proprietor  "  and  "  assigns  "  in  the  statute. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  word  "  assigns  "  in  this 
section  is  not  used  as  descriptive  of  the  character 
of  the  estate  which  the  "  author,  inventor,  designer, 
or  proprietor"  may  acquire  under  the  statute, 
for  the  "  assigns "  of  any  such  person,  as  well  as 
the  persons  themselves,  may,  "upon  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,"  have  the  sole 
liberty  of  printing,  publishing  and  vending  the 
same.  This  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  vest  in  "assigns,"  before  copy- 
right, the  same  privilege  of  subsequently  acquiring 
complete  statutory  copyright  as  the  original  author, 
inventor,  designer,  or  proprietor  has.  Nor  do  we 
think  this  result  is  qualified  because  the  statute 
gives  to  assigns,  together  with  the  right  of  publish- 
ing, vending,  etc.,  the  right  of  "  completing,  execut- 
ing and  finishing"  the  subject  matter  of  copyright. 
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And  a  strong  consideration  in  construing  this 
statute  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
perty sought  to  be  protected.  It  is  not  the  physical 
thing  created,  but  the  right  of  printing,  publishing, 
copying,  etc.,  which  is  within  the  statutory  protec- 
tion. While  not  in  all  respects  analogous,  this 
proposition  finds  illustration  in  Stephens  v.  Cady 
(14  How.,  528),  in  which  it  was  held,  where  the 
copyright  or  map  had  been  taken  out  under  the 
Act  of  Congress,  a  sale  upon  execution  of  the 
copperplate  engraving  from  which  it  was  made  did 
not  pass  the  right  to  print  and  sell  copies  of  the 
map.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  said : — 

"  But  from  the  consideration  we  have  given  to 
the  case,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  property  acquired 
by  the  sale  in  the  engraved  plate,  and  the  copyright 
of  the  map  secured  to  the  author  under  the  Act  of 
Congress,  are  altogether  different  and  independent 
of  each  other,  and  have  no  necessary  connection. 
The  copyright  is  an  exclusive  right  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  copies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  or 
his  assigns,  disconnected  from  the  plate,  or  any 
other  physical  existence.  It  is  an  incorporeal  right 
to  print  and  publish  the  map,  or,  as  is  said  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  Millar  v.  Taylor  (4  Burr.,  2396),  'a 
property  in  notion,  and  has  no  corporeal  tangible 
substance.' " 

And  the  same  doctrine  was  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in  Stevens  v .  Gladding  (17  How., 
447)  :— 

"  And  upon  this  question  of  the  annexation  of 
the  copyright  to  the  plate  it  is  to  be  observed,  first, 
thiit  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  them. 
They  are  distinct  subjects  of  property,  each  capable 
of  existing  and  being  owned  and  transferred  inde- 
pendent of  the  other." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  property  in  copyright 
in  this  country  is  the  creation  of  statute,  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  property  grows  out  of  the 
recognition  of  the  separate  ownership  of  the  right 
of  cop\ing  from  that  which  inheres  in  the  mere 
physical  control  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  statute 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  this  intangible  right  as  a  reward  of 
the  inventive  genius  that  has  produced  the  work. 
We  think  every  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
property  and  the  things  to  be  accomplished  supports 
the  conclusion  that  this  statute  means  to  give  to 
the  assigns  of  the  original  owner  of  the  right  to 
copyright  an  article  the  right  to  take  out  the  copy- 
right secured  by  the  statute,  independently  of  the 
ownership  of  the  article  itself. 

It  is  further  contended  that  the  exhibition  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  was  such  a  publication  of  the  paint- 
ing as  prevents  the  defendant  in  error  from  having 
the  benefit  of  the  Copyright  Act.  This  question 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  the 


result  of  the  authorities  establishes,  we  think,  that 
it  is  only  in  cases  where  what  is  known  as  a  general 
publication  is  shown,  as  distinguished  from  a  limited 
publication  under  conditions  which  exclude  the 
presumption  that  it  was  intended  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  public,  that  the  owner  of  the  right  of  copy- 
right is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  statutory 
provision. 

Considering  this  feature  of  the  case,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  property  of  the  author  or  painter 
in  his  intellectual  creation  is  absolute  until  he 
voluntarily  parts  with  the  same.  One  or  many 
persons  may  be  permitted  to  an  examination  under 
circumstances  which  show  no  intention  to  part 
with  the  property  right,  and  it  will  remain  unim- 
paired. 

The  subject  was  considered  and  the  cases  reviewed 
in  the  analogous  case  of  Werckmeister  v.  The  Am, 
Lithographic  Co.  (134  Fed.,  321),  in  a  full  and 
comprehensive  opinion  by  the  late  Circuit  Judge 
Townsend,  which  leaves  little  to  be  added  to  the 
discussion. 

The  rule  is  thus  stated  in  Slater  on  the  Law  of 
Copyright  and  Trade-mark  (p.  92) : — 

"  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  that  to  constitute 
publication  there  must  be  such  a  dissemination  of 
the  work  of  art  itself  among  the  public  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  it  took  place  with  the  intention  of 
rendering  such  work  common  property." 

And  that  author  instances  as  one  of  the  occasions 
that  does  not  amount  to  a  general  publication  the 
exhibition  of  a  work  of  art  at  a  public  exhibition, 
where  there  are  by-laws  against  copies,  or  where  it 
is  tacitly  understood  that  no  copying  shall  take 
place,  and  the  public  are  admitted  to  view  the 
painting  on  the  implied  understanding  that  no 
improper  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  privilege. 

We  think  this  doctrine  is  sound,  and  the  result 
of  the  best  considered  cases.  In  this  case  it  appears 
that  paintings  are  expressly  entered  at  the  gallery 
with  copyrights  reserved.  There  is  no  permission 
to  copy;  on  the  other  hand,  officers  are  present 
who  rigidly  enforce  the  requirements  of  the  society 
that  no  copying  shall  take  place. 

Starting  with  the  presumption  that  it  is  the 
author's  right  to  withhold  his  property,  or  only  to 
yield  to  a  qualified  and  special  inspection  which 
shall  not  permit  the  public  to  acquire  rights  in  it, 
we  think  the  circumstances  of  this  exhibition  con- 
clusively show  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
owner,  entirely  consistent  with  the  acts  done,  not 
to  permit  such  an  inspection  of  his  picture  as  would 
throw  its  use  open  to  the  public.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  public  exhibition  of  a  painting  or 
statue  where  all  might  see  and  freely  copy  it  might 
not  amount  to  publication  within  the  statute, 
regardless  of  the  artist's  purpose  or  notice  of  reser- 
vation of  rights  which  he  takes  no  measure  to  protect. 
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But  such  is  not  the  present  case,  where  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  copying. 

It  is  next  objected  that  the  form  of  action  in 
this  case  was  the  ordinary  action  for  replevin  under 
the  New  York  Code,  and  as  the  plaintiff  did  not 
have  the  right  of  property  or  possession  before  the 
beginning  of  this  action,  no  such  action  would  lie. 
Whether  this  action  was  the  one  in  the  nature  of 
replevin  for  the  seizure  of  the  plates  and  copies 
indicated  in  the  case  of  Bollesv.  Outing  Co.  (175 
U.  S.,  266)  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  determine. 
After  verdict,  and  upon  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
plaintiff  in  error,  defendant  below,  moved  to  set 
aside  the  verdict  "  on  the  ground  that  replevin 
under  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  not 
~*v  an  appropriate  remedy  or  a  lawful  and  legal  remedy 
for  taking  possession  of  the  alleged  incriminating 
sheets  or  pictures,  and  that  the  proceedings  taken  in 
that  behalf  by  the  plaintiff  were  illegal  and  invalid, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  avail  of  any  benefit  of 
that  proceeding,  and  the  introduction  iu  evidence 
of  the  replevin  proceedings  was  an  error."  The 
motion  was  denied  and  exception  duly  taken. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error 
admits  that  this  question  was  not  formerly  raised 
until  the  defendant's  motion  for  a  new  trial,  but 
maintains  that  the  same  question  was  raised  by  the 
object/ion  to  admission  in  evidence  of  the  replevin 
proceedings  by  the  marshal  for  the  Western  and 
Southern  Districts  of  New  York  respectively. 

Examining  this  record,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  no  objection  was  made  to  the  form  of  the 
action  until  it  was  embodied  after  verdict  in  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  Upon  the  admission  of  the 
writ  of  replevin,  addressed  to  the  marshal  of  the 
western  district  of  New  York,  and  affidavit,  the 
objection  stated  was  "  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
cess of  replevin  that  was  executed  by  the  marshal 
in  Buffalo  was  an  invasion  of  defendant's  constitu- 
tional right,  was  an  unwarrantable  search,  an  illegal 
act,  and  nothing  done  under  it,  or  information 
obtained  by  virtue  of  it,  can  be  used  in  evidence 
against  defendant  under  the  fourth  and  fifth 
amendments  of  the  United  States  Constitution." 

The  same  objection  was  made  when  the  writs  of 
replevin,  affidavit  and  return  were  offered  in  evi- 
dence concerning  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  and  it  was  said :  "  Defendant's  counsel 
objects  on  the  same  grounds  as  stated  to  the 
introduction  of  the  stipulation,  namely,  that  the 
papers  constitute  an  illegal  proceeding,  an  invasion 
of  the  defendant's  constitutional  right,  as  provided 
by  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments,  and  plaintiff 
cannot  avail  of  them  as  evidence  in  this  case,  on 
account  of  their  illegality." 

The  argument  which  followed, could  it  be  assumed 
to  broaden  the  objection,  was  far  from  complaining 
of  the  form  of  action  as  such,  but  rested  upon  the 


Constitution  and  the  character  of  the  seizure  of  the 
goods  of  which  it  was  maintained  the  plaintiff  was 
not  entitled  to  possession  until  after  a  judgment  of 
forfeiture. 

The  record  shows  that  the  objection  to  the  form 
of  the  remedy  was  first  taken  in  any  adequate  way 
upon  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  when  it  was  too 
late. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  suggested  rather  than 
argued  that  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  plaintiff 
in  error  were  violated  by  the  seizure  of  the  goods, 
and  reference  was  made  to  the  fourth  and  filth 
amendments.  We  think  we  need  only  refer  in  this 
connection  to  Adams  v.  New  York  (192  U.  S., 
585-597)  and  Hale  v.  Henkel  (201  U.  S.,  43). 

Finding  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  same  is  affirmed. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

HERE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  Selling  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  If. 
abtahieil.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A    Profit-sharing    Agreement    (a    bad    form    of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments. Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(<>.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The,  Author. 

IV.  A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)   lie  cnreful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts  :— 

(«.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(>>.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  grogs  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(c.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  {i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (*.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.     It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors   should   not   assign    performing    rights,   but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.     The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from   literary  copyright.     A   manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.     They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements   without   the   author  obtaining   a   substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements    for   collaboration    should    be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 

NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 

2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers   of    books   and    dramatic 
authors.     It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from   the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.     The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6rf.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.     The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  (hen  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


1.  T71  VKIUf  member  has  a  right  toask  for  and  to  receive 
[J_j     advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business   or  the    administration    of    his    property.      The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if    there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.      Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.     All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Ilenieniber  that  questions  connected   with  copyright 
aud  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  onlinarysolicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,    with   a   copy   of    the   book   represented.       The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for   inspection  and  note.      The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before    signing    any  agreement  whatever,   send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the   Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are    reaping    no    benefit   to   yourself,   and   that  you   are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.     The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.     The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to   give 
advice   concerning  publishers.     (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  tor  a  possible  action  upon  them.     (3)  To  keep 
agreements.     (4)  To  enforce   payments  due  according  to 
agreements.    Fuller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 

agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to    stamp  agreements.      This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.     The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.     Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to   the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE   READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS   will   greatly  assist    the   Society   in   this 
branch   of   its  work  by  informing  young   writers 
of   its   existence.      Their    MSS.   can   be  read   aud 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.     The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  works,   and   when   it   is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.     The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.     The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Awthiir  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5».  Rd.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  London,  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


WE  tender  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr, 
George  Meredith,  O.M.,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  which  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  February  12th,  1908.  What 
has  been  done  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
members  of  the  society  recorded  by  a  unanimous 
vote  is  stated  elsewhere. 

The  society  may  well  be  proud  during  its 
existence  since  1884  to  have  had  two  Presidents  of 
such  undisputed  fame  and  position  as  Lord  Tenny- 
son and  Mr.  Meredith. 

All  writers  must  indeed  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Meredith  for  the  sincerity  with  which,  through 
many  years,  he  kept  before  him  the  highest  ideals 
of  literature  with  unswerving  confidence  in  spite  of 
false  criticism  and  sparse  recognition. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  management;  Mr.  Herbert  Trench 
and  Mr.  Israel  /angwill  waited  upon  Mr.  Meredith 
as  representatives  of  the  society. 

At  the  President's  own  request  the  deputation  was 
small  in  number,  and  the  occasion  regarded  as 
private. 


OWING  to  the  continued  illness  of  the  Premier 
the  deputation  of  dramatic  authors,  which  was  to 
havebeen  rcceivedby  him  in  the  middle  of  February, 
had  to  be  postponed. 

We  understand  that  it  was  received  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  on  Tuesday,  February  -'.">th,  at 
the  Home  Office.  The  fixing  of  this  date  has  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  insert  in  this  issue  of  The 
Author  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  We  hope, 
however,  to  publish  a  full  statement  in  the  April 
issue. 


WE  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  two 
letters  on  the  question  of  the  sales  of  books  in 
the  Colonies. 

One  writer  mentions  the  fact  that  in  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  there  is  a  large  market  for 
American  editions,  and  he  has  kindly  forwarded 
two  copies  of  these  editions  for  inspection.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  "get-up "of  the  books  and 
toe  first-rate  illustrations  that  the  American  pub- 
lisher is  working  his  way  into  the  Colonial  markets 
and  obtaining  English  copyright  for  his  authors, 
not  by  publication  in  England,  but  by  publication 
in  the  Colonies.  This  tends  further  to  prove  the 
point  set  out  in  the  January  issue  of  TJie  Author, 
that  there  must  be  something  very  faulty  and 
wrong  with  the  methods  of  English  publishers 
in  supplying  the  Colonial  market.  In  the  same 


way  as  English  authors  have  been  pushed,  to  some 
extent,  off  the  American  market,  so  they  are  now 
being  pushed  off  the  Colonial  market,  owing  to  the 
businesslike  methods  of  the  American  publisher 
and  the  lack  of  enterprise  shown  by  the  British 
publisher,  but  there  is  one  point  especially  to  be 
noted,  whereas  one  correspondent  thinks  that  the 
colonials  rely  less  on  libraries  and  buy,  the  South 
African  thinks  that  they  do  not  buy,  but  rely  on 
libraries  and  friends.  Each  may  be  equally  true 
with  his  own  Colony. 


AN  article  on  "  Canadian  Literature  in  1907  "  in 
the  Nation  (New  York)  bears  also  on  the  point. 

The  article  opens  with  the  following  para- 
graph :— 

The  old  reproach  against  the  Canadian  reading  public  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  To-day  the  meritorious  work 
of  Canadian  writers  is  nowhere  more  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated than  in  Canada  ;  and  more  than  that,  English  and 
American  editions  of  Canadian  books  are  not  only  imme- 
diately produced  in  Canadian  editions,  but  many  important 
Canadian  books  arc  now  published  originally  in  Toronto 
or  Montreal.  Toronto  is,  in  fact,  rapidly  becoming  an 
important  publishing  centre,  and  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  it  will  be  as  much  the  rule  for  an  English-Canadian 
book  to  bear  a  Toronto  imprint  as  for  a  French-Canadian 
book  to  see  the  light  first  in  Montreal. 

If  this  is  the  case,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  it  is  time  that 
Canadian  publishers  came  over  to  England  and 
contracted  direct  with  English  authors.  This 
personal  intercourse  between  author  and  publisher 
would,  no  doubt,  stimulate  the  latter  to  greater 
efforts  in  order  to  obtain  sales  more  adequate  to 
the  size  of  the  population  of  Canada  than  the 
author  obtains  under  the  present  arrangement. 
The  article  continues  with  a  list  of  Canadian  pro- 
ductions from  Canadian  authors — and  most  inter- 
esting that  list  is,  showing  the  gradual  growth  of 
a  distinctive  Canadian  literature.  One  of  the 
best  known  books  by  a  Canadian  author  recently 
produced  in  England  has,  no  doubt,  been  Mr. 
Charles  Roberts'  "  Haunters  of  the  Silence,"  not 
only  because  of  the  literary  matter,  but  also  because 
of  the  interesting  illustrations  by  Charles  Living- 
stone Bull.  We  have  heard,  also,  of  Robert  W. 
Service's  small  book  of  Canadian  verse,  but  so  far 
have  not  seen  it  this  side. 

As  Canadian  literature  increases  so  also  should 
increase  the  Canadian  Authors'  Society,  with  which 
we  are  in  friendly  intercourse.  We  have  received 
recently  notice  of  that  Society's  Annual  Meeting, 
and  hope  to  be  able,  in  one  of  the  coming  issues  of 
The  Author,  to  give  a  statement  of  the  work 
carried  on  during  the  past  year. 


IN  reference  to  the  publication  of  the   lienie 
Convention  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Author,  we 
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have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Bureau 
International  del'  Union  pour  la  Protection  des 
Oeuvres  Litteraires  et  Artistiques.  We  print  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  our  readers. 
MONSIEUR  G.  HERBERT  TURING,  SECRETAIRE-GENERAL 

DE   LA   "SOCIETY   OP   AUTHORS." 

London,  10  Feb.,  1908. 

CHER  MONSIEUR, — Nous  avons  vu  que,  dans  le  numero 
du  ler  fevrier  1908  de  votre  interessante  revue  The  Author, 
vous  avez  public!  la  traduction  Anglaise  des  resolutions  de 
la  Conference  tie  Neuchatel  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  revision 
de  la  Convention  de  Berne  (nouveau  texte  revise)  ainsi 
que  le  texte  Anglais  de  eette  Convention  et  de  son  Acte 
additionnel  de  Paris. 

Vous  attribuez  le  projet  de  revision  public  a  la  page  132 
a  la  "  Societe  Internationale  de  1'Union  litteraire  et  artis- 
tique  "  (p.  140).  Permettez-nous  de  vous  faire  observer 
qu'il  pourrait  y  avoir  dans  cette  designation  une  source 
d'erreur  pour  vos  lecteurs  qui,  en  presence  de  ce  titre, 
envisageront  ce  projet  comme  £manant  de  source  officielle, 
tandis  qu'il  est  du  en  realite,  a  I'Axxui-iatiua  litteraire  ft 
<irtixti</ui'  iiiti-riiiitinnnU  dont  le  comite  executif  siege  a 
Paris  et  dont  les  travauxnons  1'avons  releve  encore  tout 
particuliorement  dans  une  note  publiee  par  notre  organe 
"Le  Droit  d'Auteur,"  1907,  p.  118 — sont  d'origine  pure- 
ment  privee  et  n'ont  aucun  caractere  ofBciel. 

Nous  permettons  encore  de  vous  envoyer  un  exem- 
plaire  de  la  Convention  de  Berne,  revisce  par  1'Acte 
additionnel  de  Paris,  et  publiee  en  une  edition  propre  a 
indiquer  aux  lecteurs,  sans  recherches  nouvelles,  la  combi- 
naison  des  textes  actuellement  en  vigueur  dans  la  plupart 
des  pays  unionistes,  y  compris  1'Empire  britannique. 

Veuillez  agreer,  cher  Monsieur,  1'assurance  de  nos  senti- 
ments distingues. 

MOREL, 

Le  Directeur, 

Bureau  del'L'nion  Internationale 
Litteraire  et  Artistique. 


WE  have  received  from  the  copyright  office  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  (U.  S.  A.)  a  statement  of 
the  copyright  business  done  for  the  calendar  year 
1907. 

Entries  for  the  year  under  the  heading  of  books, 
pamphlets,  circulars,  etc.,  number,  31,047  ;  musical 
compositions  total  32,225,  and  dramatic  compositions 
2,297.  The  total  entries  in  all  classes  amount  to 
126,4*4;  the  total  articles  deposited  reach  228,119. 

In  comparison  with  last  year  the  entries  show 
an  increase  of  over  7,000  ;  while  the  fees  have 
increased  from  88 1,402.50  to  §85,942.00  or  by 
over  -s 4,500  (£!>noj. 

Of  the  cards  added  to  the  general  index  of 
copyright  entries  during  the  year,  5,800  were  for 
books. 


AMKIUCAN  advertising  methods  have  always 
been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  sober-minded  English- 
men. In  many  cases,  when  employed  this  side  of 
the  water,  they  have,  instead  of  helping  the  sales  of 
aa  author's  works,  rather  disgusted  possible  buyers 
of  the  wares  that  have  been  puffed. 


We  take  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Chicaijo  Dial: — 

Magazine  madness  has  never  been  more  amusingly  dis- 
played than  in  the  current  announcement  o£  a  new 
sensational  periodical.  In  its  illustrations  the  new  pub- 
lication seems  bent  on  rivalling  the  rainbow  in  poly- 
chromatic brilliance  :  it  is,  in  fact,  advertised  as  "  the 
hottest  pictorial  proposition  that  ever  hit  a  news-stand." 
And  further,  "  if  this  brand-new  idea  in  magazine  making 
does  not  wake  you  up  you  are  hopelessly  asleep."  There- 
fore "  get  a  copy  next  issue,  and  wake  up  \  Its  pages  teem 
with  smashing  good  fiction,  irresistible  humour,  serials  that 
grip  the  human  heart,  things  that  appeal  to  the  finer 
sensibilities,  and  special  articles  that  will  keep  you  en- 
tranced, enthralled,  and  make  you  watch  anxiously  for 
the  next  issue — which  will  be  better  still."  If  the  first 
number  is  to  send  the  reader  into  such  a  delirium  of 
rapture,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  next.  "  which  will  be 
better  still,"  will  fairly  paralyse  him — will  produce  an 
effect  so  stunning  as  to  be  fatal.  The  very  name  of  the 
magazine — that  of  an  electric  appliance  liable  to  be  deadly 
to  the  touch — might  be  taken  as  a  warning  to  the  intending 
purchaser. 

The  writer  appears  vastly  amused  witli  the 
methods  of  his  own  countryman  which  he  quotes. 
It  is  possible  that  the  quotation  may  afford  also 
some  amusement  to  literary  people  and  magazine 
proprietors  in  England. 


Ix  the  Stage  Year  Book  for  1908  there  is  an 
interesting  paper  by  Bernard  Weller,  on  how  to 
protect  a  play.  It  is  full  of  exhaustive  and  care- 
ful dissection  of  all  those  points — bristling  with 
difficulties — that  surround  copyright  and  perform- 
ing rights  in  dramatic  pieces.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
technical  article  ;  this  we  regret,  not  because  it 
will  not  prove  a  proper  study  to  those  lawyers  and 
others  who  deal  with  copyright  questions,  but 
because  it  is  too  technical  to  be  of  any  material 
assistance  to  those  who,  ignorant  of  their  legal 
position,  desire  to  be  informed  in  some  plain,  short 
sentences,  how  to  protect  their  dramatic  produc- 
tions. In  an  annual  of  this  kind  simplicity  is 
what  is  needed,  and  a  few  direct  statements  that 
cover  the  subject  would  be  much  more  useful  to 
the  amateur  than  the  long  and  carefully  compiled 
article  which  Mr.  Weller  has  put  before  his 
readers. 


To  supplement  our  note  in  last  month's  issue 
concerning  the  "  Milton"  Bible  we  cull  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Publishers'  Circular. 

W.  H.  BUCKLER,  who  became  aware  of  the  controversy 
over  his  copy  of  the  Milton  Bible  through  a  paragraph 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Herald,  promptly  wrote  to 
Major  Emery  Turner,  manager  of  the  Anderson  Auction 
Company,  to  release  the  purchaser  from  his  contract  and 
return  the  Bible  to  him. 

"If  the  Bible  is  a  forgery,"  says  Mr.  Buckler  in  his 
letter,  "  the  sooner  it  is  exposed  the  better ;  if  it  is  even 
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seriously  questioned  by  reputable  experts  its  value  is,  of 
course,  so  greatly  impaired  that  nobody  could  be  expected 
to  want  it  at  any  price.  I  would  thank  you  to  put  a  line 
or  two  in  some  well-known  newspaper  stating  that  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  affair,  for  while  those 
who  know  me  would  know  that  I  would  never  attempt  to 
pass  off  a  counterfeit  book,  there  are  many  to  whom  the 
story  in  the  newspapers  might  convey  the  impression  that 
I  was  doing  so,  and  I  think  a  rectification  of  that  impression 
is  due  to  me." 


CONCERNING  THE  TELLING  OF  A  STORY. 


111. 

(Continued  from  the  February  Issue). 

THE  greater  problem  lies  ahead.  Tims  far, 
with  care  and  a  tolerable  ability,  the  story 
is  direct  of  purpose  and  truthful.  In 
other  respects,  too,  in  a  close  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  climax,  and  to  those  other  laws  of 
construction  which  are  definite,  it  proves  ade- 
quate. Is  it,  then,  for  that  reason  an  effective 
story  ?  Does  it  convey  to  the  reader  the  pre- 
cise effect  which  the  author  intends  to  convey  ? 
And,  further,  is  that  effect,  when  conceived,  the 
best  effect  conceivable  ?  Possibly;  but,  also, 
possibly  not.  For,  though  by  an  adherence  to 
certain  broad  principles,  we  may  have  travelled  a 
long  way  towards  the  goal,  we  shall  certainly  not 
have  reached  it  unless,  first  and  foremost,  through- 
out and  at  every  stage,  the  spirit  of  the  treatment 
be  in  the  most  marked  degree  suited  to  the  subject. 
"A  fact,"  Stevenson  tells  us,  "may  be  viewed 
on  many  sides ;  it  may  be  chronicled  with  rage, 
tears,  laughter,  indifference,  or  admiration  ;  and 
by  each  of  these  the  story  will  be  transformed  to 
something  else."  And  in  telling  us  this  he  mentions 
no  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  numberless  alterna- 
tives. What  a  yawning  chasm,  then,  to  entrap  an 
author  !  He  may  set  his  story  in  a  dozen  different 
fashions  ;  yes,  but  only  one  of  these  may  be  passably 
good,  and,  without  dispute,  only  one  can  be  the 
best — the  puzzle  is  to  find  it.  In  those  earlier 
days  there  was  no  such  task  as  this.  Indeed,  you 
may  not  yet  have  forgotten  how  lightly  you  set 
about  the  writing  of  that  first  story  of  all.  You 
saw  a  clear  road,  did  you  not,  from  the  very 
beginning,  as  plainly  discernible  as  a  pikestaff, 
and  so  invitingly  smooth  to  travel  over,  and  never 
the  thought  of  another  and  a  better  crossed  your 
mind  ?  It  was  a  simple  business  at  that  time,  this 
story-telling,  and  the  only  concern  was  to  purchase 
a  pen  that  could  keep  pace  with  the  activity  of 
your  fancy.  In  the  outcome,  perhaps — for  we 
cannot  say  that  anything  is  impossible — you  pro- 
duced a  masterpiece.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
— and  this  is  likely — you  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 


But,  anyway,  it  is  certain  that  never  since  have 
you  worked  with  such  facility.  At  that  time  you 
were  satisfied  with  the  road  which  you  saw  ;  now, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  you  will  hunt  to  search 
out  others,  and,  having  found  them,  discover  to 
your  chagrin  that  the  vision  of  the  whole  is  become 
strangely  and  suddenly  obscured.  Nowhere  any 
longer  does  an  obvious  pathway  remain  ;  the  cloud 
of  uncertainty  has  fallen  on  them  all,  and  fogged 
them.  Only  out  of  this  cloud  is  one  thing  distinct, 
a  spectral  figure  pointing  with  dubious  finger, 
and  challenging  you  to  go  forward.  "  Choose  !  " 
it  says.  "  You've  got  to  choose,  but — mind  you 
choose  the  best !  " 

Such  one  believes  to  be  the  normal  mental 
attitude  of  every  writer  who  hus  passed  out  of  his 
novitiate,  the  nightmare  which  besets  and  stifles 
his  efforts.  That  he  has  chosen  well  is  nothing 
when  this  goblin  reminds  him  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  he  might  have  chosen  better.  Confidence 
deserts  him,  and  the  plank  which  had  once  carried 
him  ashore  seems  now  to  have  lost  its  sustaining 
power.  Once  it  was  enough  that  he  should  have 
satisfied  the  broadest  sense  of  suitability,  that  the 
humorous  word  should  be  epoken  under  amusing 
conditions,  and  that  the  pathetic  touch  should 
spring  from  apathetic  incident.  That,  he  knew, 
was  necessary  ;  but  the  strictly  necessary  will  no 
longer  suffice — his  aim  has  stretched  beyond  the 
adequate,  and  reaches  out  to  attain  the  more  perfect, 
which  implies  the  most  effective.  And  it  is  here 
that  he  will  meet  with  the  clearest  evidence  of  his 
own  limitations ;  for  there  are  many  degrees  of 
effectiveness,  and  now  the  judge  sitting  in  the 
judgment  seat  is  not  science  and  mechanism,  but, 
instead,  some  occult  power  which,  by  common 
consent,  is  called  the  sympathetic  temperament. 

In  these  two  words  we  abandon  the  exact,  and 
trench  upon  the  inexact.  Of  directness  of  purpose 
we  can  judge  through  the  light  of  experience  ;  the 
truth,  as  applied  to  fiction,  we  can  attain  through 
an  appreciation  of  another's  intelligence  and 
knowledge — which  may  be  gauged.  But  who  can 
gauge  the  emotions,  their  strange  variation  of 
intensity  and  expression,  the  weird  fashion  in 
which  sometimes  they  will  be  left  quiescent,  or 
sometimes  as  unexpectedly  aroused — who  can  say 
what  will  of  a  certainty  appeal  to  them  ?  When, 
for  instance,  the  German  Emperor  passed  Charing 
Cross  on  his  way  to  the  Mansion  House,  when, 
after  a  long  period  of  waiting,  the  echo  of  distant 
cheering  reached  us  at  last,  and  people  began  to 
nudge  each  other  and  whisper,  "  Here  he  comes  !  " 
when  the  sharp  word  of  command  was  finally  given, 
and  the  rifles  rattled  to  the  salute,  when  the  Life 
Guards  trotted  into  view,  resplendent  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  uniform,  and,  behind  them,  seated  in 
a  carriage,  his  hand  raised  to  his  helmet,  we  saw 
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the  Emperor,  a  wild,  unrestrained,  whole-hearted 
welcome  burst  from  ten  thousand  tongues  !  Yet, 
at  that  very  same  moment,  under  the  very  same  con- 
ditions, there  were  many  hundreds  of  other  tongues 
that  could  not,  though  their  lives  depended  on  it, 
have  managed  to  utter  a  sound.  Again  I  recall  an 
incident  which  occurred  not  so  long  ago,  whilst 
King  Edward  was  at  Biarritz.  He  lived  as  a  private 
gentleman  ;  he  was  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets,  but  it  was  not  permissible  to  recognise 
him.  One  day,  however,  a  tiny  English  child, 
innocent  of  all  convention,  espied  him  in  the 
distance.  A  moment  later,  whilst  the  nurse  was 
looking  the  other  way,  it  had  toddled  across  the 
road,  staggering  by  luck  through  the  traffic,  and, 
stumbling  up  against  his  Majesty's  knees,  blocked 
his  progress;  then,  pointing  a  round  fat  forefinger 
delightedly  into  his  face,  cried  out  aloud,  "  King  ! 
King!"  Was  this  humorous  or  pathetic  ?  Some 
people  were  amused,  I  know  ;  others,  it  would  be 
safe  to  say,  felt  a  very  large  and  a  very  uncomfort- 
able lump  rising  in  their  throats.  And  similar  to 
this — identical,  at  least,  in  its  results — is  another 
episode  about  children.  Two  ragamuffins  of  the 
pavement,  neither  of  them  as  yet  ten  years  old,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  were  playing  in  the  gutter.  They 
were  clothed  in  rags,  miserable  underfed  little 
creatures, but,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  whilst  approach- 
ing, the  game  was  going  merrily,  and  they  were 
having  a  good  time.  Just  as  I  reached  them, 
however,  they  quarrelled.  In  an  instant  the  boy 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Garn  ! "  he  said,  with  wither- 
ing contempt.  "  Go  home  to  yer  mother  !  "  The 
girl  rose  slowly,  then,  turning  away,  burst  suddenly 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  "  I  ain't  gort  no  mother," 
she  answered  in  an  undertone  ;  and  at  the  words 
the  crowd  of  loiterers  guffawed  with  laughter. 
Yet  it  seemed  to  me  the  saddest,  the  most  pitiable 
thing  I  ever  heard. 

And  lastly,  and  most  remarkable  of  all,  these 
very  same  scenes  will  leave  some  people  untouched, 
unresponsive  to  feeling  of  any  sort  whatever. 

To  disentangle  this  mass  of  contradictions,  to 
realise  in  them  something  that  is  practical  and 
comprehensible,  to  understand  the  emotions  and 
the  art  of  playing  upon  them — in  short,  to  know  the 
feelings  of  men  and  women — is  to  know  the  secret 
also  of  suitability  in  treatment,  and  is  the  business 
of  every  writer  of  fiction  who  would  be  effective. 
But  the  difficulty  of  it  all  lies  in  this,  that  the 
emotions  spring  not  from  the  mind  which  is 
reasoning,  but  from  the  soul  which  is,  within  our 
knowledge,  unreasoning.  No  longer  is  method  or 
logic  of  any  avail  ;  the  need  is  for  some  subtler 
sense  which  can  give  this  deeper  insight.  Hence, 
there  is  no  definition  of  the  sympathetic  tempera- 
ment. We  do  not  understand  it.  We  recognise 
its  presence,  of  course,  or  its  absence  ;  and  thus, 


readily,  we  see  how  a  man  may  be  talented  above 
others,  and  yet  fail  to  write  a  good  novel.  In  his 
book,  maybe,  he  gives  us  much  that  is  valuable, 
sufficiently  so  to  justify  its  existence  and  to  ensure, 
perhaps,  its  permanence  ;  but  its  value  and  its  per- 
manence cannot  depend  upon  its  worth  as  a  novel. 
Lacking  the  sympathetic  sense,  our  author  lacks 
also  a  proper  understanding  and,  therefore,  the 
sense  of  effective  selection  ;  and  with  this  blemish 
to  his  work,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  it  cannot  hope 
to  be  a  convincing  study  of  humanity.  And, 
worse,  no  agency  can  help  to  mend  matters.  For 
the  truth  is,  we  have  come  now  to  an  insoluble 
problem — one  of  the  secrets  of  creation — the  source 
and  origin  of  human  attributes. 

And  what  a  melancholy  conclusion  !  To  tell  a 
man  that  success  is  dependent  on  his  ability  !  To 
tell  him  that  he  should  see  first  and  above  all  things 
that  he  is  born  a  genius  !  At  the  same  time,  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  real  position  is  necessary, 
and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fact  that  without 
the  sympathetic  temperament  good  fiction  is 
impossible.  With  this  granted,  however,  there 
conies  a  word  of  encouragement— that  even  the 
smallest  atom  of  sympathy  may  be  fostered  and 
made  to  grow.  It  will  grow  most  certainly  if  we 
study  humanity  ;  it  will  grow  still  more  if  we 
strive,  in  imagination,  to  be  ourselves  no  longer, 
but,  instead,  the  actual  actors  who  are  playing 
their  part  in  the  drama.  Circumstances,  we  shall 
find,  alter  cases  ;  and  it  will  make  all  the.  difference 
in  the  world  whether  we  chance  to  be  the  people 
chiefly  concerned,  or  merely  lookers  on.  Thus, 
studying  to  view  life  through  a  more  indulgent 
eye  and  in  a  juster  spirit,  we  shall  come  to  realise 
many  things ;  that  the  test  of  perfection  is  not 
always  ourselves  ;  that  the  hearty  eater  is  not 
necessarily  a  glutton  because  we  eat  sparingly  ; 
that  a  religion  other  than  our  own,  and  based  on 
faith  like  our  own,  may  be  honestly  upheld  ; 
besides  a  whole  wealth  of  other  truisms.  And  so, 
endeavouring  to  live  always  in  a  state  of  mental 
unselfishness,  we  shall  certainly  progress.  But  not, 
mind  you,  that  we  shall  thus  create  the  sympathetic 
temperament ;  only  that,  in  this  manner,  we  may 
gradually  strengthen  such  sense  of  sympathy  as 
already  exists. 

Whence  it  might  seem  that  only  a  good  man 
may  write  a  good  novel,  and  that  the  higher  the 
moral  nature  the  more  perfect  the  work.  With 
this,  however,  one  disagrees  at  once.  For  where 
is  the  analogy  between  unselfishness  of  thought 
and  unselfishness  of  action  ?  Where  shall  we 
find  the  unselfish  thought  that  always  stands  the 
practical  test,  the  well-meant  intention  that  is 
always  carried  out?  Why,  thought  and  action 
are  as  different  as  chalk  and  cheese.  Indeed,  many 
a  man  has  formed  an  ideal  view  of  life  and 
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expressed  it,  too,  whilst  trembling  all  the  while 
lest  the  secrets  of  his  own  should  be  discovered  ; 
and  when  the  history  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction 
comes  to  be  written— if  it  ever  does — one  may 
safely  venture  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  a 
history  of  the  angels. 

ARCHIBALD  DUNN. 


ROBERT  DEYEREUX,  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 


WHAT,  one  .wonders,  were  Shakespeare's 
thoughts  on  that  stormy  night  early  in 
February,  1601,  when  wind  and  tide  beat 
up  the  Thames  so  passionately  that  no  barge  could 
stem  the  flood,  and  river  communication  from  the 
Temple  stairs  to  the  Tower  of  London  was  com- 
pletely at  a  standstill.  Not  only  were  the 
elements  in  commotion  :  wilder  yet  was  the 
political  storm  that  raged  on  the  horizon,  a  furious 
wave  of  which  even  reached  the  players  at  South- 
\vark.  Sir  Gilly  Meyrick,  Lord  Essex's  steward, 
a  night  or  two  before  had  ridden  up  to  the  Globe 
Theatre  and  had  ordered  a  representation  of  the 
play  of  Richard  II.  This  piece  the  players 
avowed  had  long  gone  out  of  use.  But  Sir  Gilly 
intimated  that  it  must  be  given.  For  months  the 
Earl  of  Essex  had  been  in  disgrace,  and  was  even 
at  this  time  denied  access  to  the  Court. 

Presumably  the  managers  of  the  Globe  Theatre 
knew  not  the  reason  of  the  hurried  foraging  out 
and  furbishing  up  of  prompt-book  and  costumes  ; 
but  the  demand  was  urgent  and  the  pay  good. 

At  Essex  House  Lady  Rich  and  Lord  Southamp- 
ton were  staying,  and  there  were  constant  meet- 
ings of  conspirators  at  Drury  Lane,  hard  by.  Then 
came  the  coup  (fetal,  and  the  disastrous  fiasco. 
In  the  world's  history  what  more  pitiable  group 
than  that  of  the  shuddering  guards  and  their  ill- 
starred  prisoner  as  they  landed  at  the  water-gate 
of  Lambeth  Palace  ?  Here  the  mild  and  aged 
archbishop  meets  his  illustrious  pupil  of  by-gone 
college  days,  and  says  to  him,  with  tears  in  his 
pitying  eyes  : 

"  I  am  grieved  indeed  to  meet  your  lordship  in 
this  condition." 

In  attempting  a  portrait  of  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  one  is  confronted  by  a  brilliant, 
wayward,  intellectual  creature  who  meets  us  defi- 
antly, armed  cap-a-pie  both  in  his  strength  and 
weakness. 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  history  presents  him  to  us 
as  more  capricious,  vacillating  and  shadowy  than 
he  was  in  reality.  He  is  too  often  depicted  in  his 
courtier's  dress.  The  Earl's  fascination  and  his 
inevitable  doom  is  given  us,  we  may  assume,  in 


the  quarto  "  Hamlet "  ;  hut  for  a  picture  of  hi* 
military  triumphs  and  haughty,  unbending  temper 
we  must  look  to  "  Coriolanus "  ;  while  "  Julius 
Caesar  "  gives  us  some  conception  of  the  strength 
of  the  political  intrigne  against  him.  In  the  folio 
"  Hamlet "  v/e  have  Shakespeare's  enlarged  and 
revised  judgment  of  his  personality,  and  with 
these  three  plays  before  us  we  cannot  go  far 
wrong  in  forming  a  definite  comprehension  of  his 
individuality. 

Records  give  us  glimpses  of  Robert  Devereux's 
youth.  He  is  Lord  Bnrleigh's  ward,  and  is 
quartered- for  a  time  at  his  house.  Here  he  meets 
another  Robert,  four  years  his  senior,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh's  second  son.  Sickly,  diminutive  young- 
Cecil  must  have  glanced  askance  at  the  handsome, 
well-grown  youth,  and  was  wont  to  revenge  him- 
self by  exciting  in  the  Earl  paroxysms  of  rage. 

The  public  school  in  embryo  existed  in  the  form 
of  the  grammar  school ;  and  youth  of  rank  went  to 
them  attended  by  serving-man  and  page  ;  but 
somehow  Essex  missed  this  emancipating  and 
sobering  influence,  and  was  passed  about  from 
great  house  to  great  house,  depressed  by  poverty. 

After  leaving  college  Essex  achieves  a  brilliant 
success  at  Court,  both  by  charm  of  manner  and  by 
valour  in  combat,  and  so  far  outshines  his  late 
rival  and  persecutor,  that  Robert  Cecil  remains 
obscured  in  the  light  of  his  competitor. 

At  Zntphen,  with  Ids  step-father,  Lord  Leicester, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  as  he  fought  and  as  he 
fell,  as  he  lived  and  loved,"  Essex  won  renown, 
but  the  death  of  Lord  Leicester  left  Lord  Burleigh 
supreme  in  the  councils  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  Essex 
marries  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  widow  without  the 
Queen's  consent,  and  is  banished  from  Court.  It 
is  the  exiled  group  of  "  As  You  Like  It  "  we  must 
picture  to  ourselves  amusing  themselves  in  the 
glades  of  Arden. 

From  this  time  forth  never  can  the  Earl  of 
Essex  obtain  advancement  for  his  followers — a 
Cecilian  policy  striking  at  the  root  of  his  fortunes. 
But  he  excels  himself  in  Spain,  and  his  achieve- 
ments there  raise  his  reputation  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Before  sketching  this  campaign  a  glance  at  his 
portrait  may  be  helpful.  The  Earl  of  Essex  was 
tall  and  of  an  open  and  majestic  countenance  ; 
his  forehead  fine  and  lofty,  somewhat  square  at  the 
temples.  A  cloud  of  fine  crisped  hair  is  pushed 
backwards,  while  his  eyes  are  dark,  quizzical  and 
penetrating.  The  nose  is  solid — one  might  call  it 
Norman  ;  the  lips  are  full,  ruddy  and  generous. 
Intellectual,  even  idea!,  as  the  face  is,  a  somewhat 
bizarre  and  wayward  expression  haunts  it. 

The  whole  tale  of  the  capture  of  Cadiz  and  the 
brilliant  exploits  of  our  hero  thereat  is  told  iu 
"  Coriolanus."  At  this  time  Shakespeare  must 
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Lave  beeD  in  the  centre  of  home  excitement,  and 
after  Essex's  death  the  remembrance  of  all  past 
glow  and  glory  must  have  risen  up  before  his 
mist-saddened  eyes. 

"  Coriolanus,"  Act  II.,  Scene  1,  gives  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  Essex  House  family.  For  Menenius 
read  Antony  Bacon ;  for  Volumnia  read  Lady 
Leicester,  or  rather  Lady  Christopher  Blount  (she 
had  married  a  third  time)  ;  for  Virginia  read 
Lady  Essex  ;  for  Cominius  read  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops ; 
for  Titus  Lartius  read  Sir  Christopher  Blount. 

Antony  Bacon :  How  now,  my  fair  as  noble 
ladies — and  the  moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler 
— whither  do  you  follow  your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Lady  Leicester :  Honourable  Antony,  my  boy 
Essex  approaches ;  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  let's  go  ! 

Baton  :  Ha  !  Essex  is  coming  home  ? 

Lmlij  Lvii'i'xlcr :  Ay,  worthy  Antony,  and  with 
most  prosperous  admiration. 

Huron  :  Take  my  cap  !  By'r  Lady,  and  I  thank 
thee  !  Hoo  !  Essex  coming  home  ! 

Lady  Leicester  and  Lady  Essex :  Nay,  'tis 
true ! 

Lady  Leicester :  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him; 
the  state  hath  another,  his  wife  another,  and  I  think 
there's  one  at  home  for  you. 

Bacon :  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night 
— a  letter  for  me  ! 

Lady  Essex:  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for 
you.  I  saw  it. 

Bacon :  It  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven  years' 
health  (N.B.  Antony  Bacon  was  a  Innij-life 
•sufferer  from  ijoui  and  lameness),  in  which  time 
I  will  make  a  lip  at  the  physicians.  The  most 
sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  empiricutic, 
and,  to  this  preservative,  of  no  better  report  than 
a  horse-drench.  Is  he  not  wounded  ?  He  was 
wont  to  come  home  wounded. 

Lmhj  Essex :  0,  no,  no,  no  ! 

Lady  Leicester :  0,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the 
gods  for  it ! 

Anlhonij  Bacon :  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too 
much.  Brings  a  victory  in  his  pocket  ?  The 
wounds  become  him. 

Lmly  Leicester:  On's  brow,  Antony  ;  he  comes 
the  third  time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Antony  Baron:  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius 
soundly  '; 

Lui/ij  Leicester  :  Sir  Christoper  writes  —  they 
fought  together,  but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Antony  Bacon  .-  And  'twas  time  for  him,  too, 
I'll  warrant  him  that ;  an  he  had  stay'd  by  him  I 
would  not  have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests 
in  Corioli  and  the  gold  that's  in  them.  Is  the 
Senate  possessed  of  this  ? 

Li nl [I  Leicester :  Good  ladies,  let's  go.  Yes,  yes, 
yes ;  the  Senate  has  letters  from  the  general 


wherein  he  gives  my  son  the  whole  name  of  the 
war ;  he  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former 
deeds  doubly.  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things 
spoke  of  him. 

Antony  Bacon  :  Wondrous  !  ay  !  I  warrant  you, 
and  not  without  his  true  purchasing. 

Lady  Essex  .•  The  gods  grant  them  true  ! 

Lady  Leicester  :  True  ?  pow,  wow  ! 

Antony  Bacon :  True  ?  I'll  be  sworn  they  are 
true.  Where  is  he  wounded  ? 


REVERSION   TO  TYPE. 


nove'8  fc'iere  ig  no  end,  and  reviewing 
them  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh." 

"  Dull  ?    I  thought  a  '  wave  of  realism 
had  refreshed  our  literature,'  and " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  quote  my  wretched 
scribbling." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  who  can  write  a  good 
story " 

"Don't!" 

A  long  list  followed. 

"  They  all  confidentially  impart  the  obvious  with 
some  variations  and  no  skill,"  I  said  dreamily. 
"  I'm  sick  of  the  obvious." 

"  The  obvious  always  happens  in  this  world. 
It  is  realism." 

I  helped  myself  to  another  whiskey,  stretched 
myself  luxuriously,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  how 
long  a  time  elapsed  before  I  found  myself  standing 
before  a  large  gilt  wall.  It  looked  like  the  edges 
of  a  well-bound  book.  As  I  looked,  the  edges 
parted  down  the  centre,  and  appeare/1  invitingly 
open.  I  slipped  in. 

I  wandered  down  some  misty  corridors  till  I  met 
a  familiar  figure. 

"  Major  Pendennis,"  I  gasped. 

"  Try  again,"  said  the  figure  patronisingly. 

I  tried  and  failed.  "  You  remind  me  of  him, 
and  yet  ...  H'm,  perhaps  you  are  the  leading 
old  gentleman  of  a  Greek  chorus  ?  or—  or " 

"  Nonsense.  I  only  remind  you  of  those  people 
because  they  are  related  to  me  in  a  literary  sense. 
I  am  Sir  Christopher  Dering."  He  drew  himself 
up  proudly,  and  now  that  I  knew  who  he  was  I 
recognised  him  at  once. 

"  The  truthful  family  friend,  of  course,"  I  said. 
"  But  what  are  you  doing  in  this  place  ?  And 
what  are  the  footsteps  I  hear  perpetually  ?  " 

"  You're  the  very  man  to  come  here,"  chuckled 
Sir  Christopher.  "  This  is  the  Abode  of  the 
Obvious  in  literature,  and  the  footsteps  are  the 
echoes  of  all  the  footsteps  that  are  coming  by-and- 
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bye  into  our  lives."  Here  he  looked  sentimental, 
and  the  ghost  of  a  plane  tree  in  a  Soho  garden 
was  faintly  outlined  behind  him. 

"  The  place  must  be  rather  full  if  all  the  Obvious 
people  are  here." 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir.  You  will  find  one  character 
does  duty,  dressed  differently,  over  and  over  again, 
for  centuries.  There  are  amazingly  few  types 
because  the  majority  of  writers  use  the  same  ones 
their  ancestors  have  employed,  and  are  quite 
content  with  them." 

"  So  that's  why,"  I  hinted,  "  you  remind  me 
of— 

"  Exactly.  I  wasn't  new  as  a  Coryphtcus. 
You'll  find  me  in  every  country  and  every  century. 
I  do  the  Sentimental  Family  Friend.  I  prophesy 
disaster,  I  inculcate  virtue  of  a  somewhat  smug 
order,  and  sometimes  I  threaten  the  wilful  and 
headstrong."  He  sighed.  "  I  should  like  another 
part  now  and  then,"  he  added. 

The  mist  among  the  corridors  was  clearing  as 
we  entered  a  room  which  appeared  full.  Sir 
Christopher  appeared  to  have  instituted  himself 
my  guide,  and  the  figures  greeted  him  as  "  Kit," 
"  old  chap,"  and  such  endearing  names.  He  was 
evidently  the  trusted  friend  here  as  in  books.  The 
dresses  of  those  present  were  curious.  They  were 
of  every  age  and  time,  and  came  apparently  from 
every  known  and  unknown  country,  and  out  of 
some  half-dozen  soldiers  I  could  only  detect  one 
who  had  put  his  uniform  on  properly.  He  was 
evidently  an  Irish  soldier  from  the  ranks.  As  I 
looked  at  a  tall  young  Egyptian,  his  clothes 
suddenly  changed  to  those  of  a  soldier  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  then  to  modern  evening 
dress,  when  he  hastily  departed. 

"  What's  he  doiug  ?  "  I  asked,  "  and  why  did 
his  clothes  alter  like  that  ?  " 

"  He's  the  Bad  Young  Man.  An  author  evidently 
wants  him  for  something.  His  last  author  re- 
turned him  to  stock  as  an  Egyptian,  and  this  one 
apparently  didn't  know  whether  to  make  him 
modern  or  have  him  as  a  bodyguard  of  Louis  XIV. 
That's  why  his  clothes  shifted." 

"Who's  this?"  I  asked.  The  crowd  opened 
suddenly,  and  a  woman  in  the  dress  of  a  modern 
hospital  nurse  came  swiftly  along. 

"Ask  her,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Sir  Christopher, 
putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  affectionately. 
"  Good  day,"  I  said  politely.     "  You  are — 
"Hospital  nurse,"  said  the  lady  shortly.     "  Yee, 
I  know  my  uniform's  all  wrong,  and  I  oughtn't  to 
wear  rings  and  lace-trimmed  aprons,  but  that's  the 
author's  fault.     She's  young." 
"  You  are  in  a  hurry.' 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I've  had  a  lot  of  bother  and  worry, 
and  now — now  I  hear  that  my  lover,  who  dis- 
appeared two  years  ago,  and  over  whom  I  have 


used  up  no  end  of  useful  emotion,  is  in  a  tent  on 
the  Great  Sahara,  dying  by  inches." 

"  Are  you  going  to  him  ? "  asked  a  little 
ingknw. 

"  Going  to  him  ?  Of  course  I  am.  I  always 
arrive  by  accident  fully  equipped  for  all  possible 
emergencies  in  the  middle  of  <a  desert,  and  I  am 
always  m  surprised  to  find  my  beloved.  Of  course 
I  am  goius;.  Why,  nothing  can  happen  in  the 
book  till  I  come." 

"  What  will  you  do  to  him  ?  " 
The  nurse  looked  at  her  as  if  she  had  noc  heard 
her  rightly.  "  What  will  I  do  ?  What  does  any 
nurse  do  in  a  novel  ?  I  shall  bless  him  by  my 
womanly  presence.  He  will  either  die  in  my 
arms  wiih  a  sweet  smile,  leaving  me  with  our 
darling  child,  his  living  image  "(here  the  nurse 
sniffed,  and  carelessly  twisted  her  wedding  ring), 
"  or  I  shall  revive  him  by  my  skilful  and  loving 
nursing,  and  he  will  wake  from  delirium  to  find 
my  lovely  face  bending  over  him.  If  that  happens 
he'll  live  probably,  and  we  shall  get  married  in 
the  last  chapter." 

"  I  wish  you'd  take  off  those  rings  and  jewellery 
and  that  ridiculous  apron,"  I  growled,  all  my 
realistic  instiucts  up  in  arms. 

"  My  good  sir,  a  nurse  in  a  novel  doesn't  need 
to  bother  about  these  things,"  said  the  nurse  con- 
temptuously. "They  aren't  necessary.  I  possess 
all  the  essentials  for  novel-readers.  You  will 
observe  that  my  hair  falls  in  red-gold  ropes  to  my 
waist,  and  clusters  in  delicate  tendrils  about  my 
ears,  and — 

"  Well,  mine  does  that,"  put  in  the  little 
inijenue. 

The  nurse  turned  sharply.  "  Who  on  earth  are 
you  ?  You  don't  look  up  to  much." 

"  Well,  I  was  considered  good  enough,  among 
other  things,  for  the  principal  character  in  'Charley's 
Aunt'  to  be  in  love  with  me,"  retorted  the  little 
girl  with  some  spirit. 

"  Good  Heavens,  what  will  men  not  like  !  " 
groaned  the  nurse.  "  Oh,  I  know  you.  All  gentle 
affection  and  white  muslin.  You  do  the  clinging 
business  in  pink  and  white  aud  you  blush  to  order. 
You  are  a  relic  of  the  Early  Victorians,  you  are, 
and  how  on  earth  the  public  stand  you  nowadays  I 
don't  know." 

The  ingi'iuie  began  to  cry,  and  murmured  some- 
thing about  being  a  survival  of  the  Chivalric  Age. 
I  could  not  quite  catch  what  she  said. 

"  Oh,  cry  away,"  said  the  nurse.  "  That's  part 
of  jour  stock-in-trade.  You  don't  look  as  if  you 
had  two  ideas  to  rub  against  each  other.  But 
there,  don't  be  a  goose,  you  don't  need  them  in 
the  character  you  represent.  We're  none  of  us 
real,  but  you  ;  and  you  are  a  real  nuisance." 
The  nurse  rushed  off,  leaving  the  imjcmte,  not 
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in  the  least  abashed,  shyly  glancing  at  my  guide. 
He  turned  on  her  furiously. 

"  Oh,  don't  come  goggling  here  at  me,"  he 
snorted.  "  In  a  book  or  play  I  am  obliged  to  pat 
you  on  the  shoulder,  and  cheer  you  up,  and  put  up 
with  your  silliness,  but  I'm "  (something  quite 
indistinguishable)  "if  I'm  going  to  do  it  here." 

The  iiif/mue  wept  again,  in  the  queer  manner 
described  in  novels,  with  wide-open  streaming 
eyes  and  a  sweet  puzzled  expression  like  a  wet 
dew-drop.  As  we  looked  at  her  irritably,  she 
faded  suddenly  and  ran  to  a  paxsr?- looking  lady 
of  an  old-fashioned  type,  who  lay  on  a  sofa.  The 
two  made  a  group  and  then  faded. 

"  Where  have  they  gone  ?  "  I  demanded  in  some 
astonishment.  "  Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  the  Sweet  Mother.  She  is  generally 
a  widow  too,  you  know.  Sometimes  she's  lame 
and  saintly,  and  sometimes  she's  hard-working  and 
saintly,  but  she's  always  saintly.  Her  children 
vary,  of  course.  She  has  an  only  son  sometimes, 
but  the  author  evidently  wants  her  now  to  make 
a  group  with  that  silly  little  idiot.  She'll  pro- 
bably captivate  the  Wicked  Squire  and  the  Poor 
Curate — ah,  I  thought  so,"  he  broke  off,  pointing 
to  two  men  vanishing.  "  There  they  go.  I 
thought  they'd  be  wanted.  Well,  you  know  the 
sort  of  thing.  The  Poor  Curate  will  marry  the 
girl  and  probably  acquire  a  fortune  or  make  one. 
They  always  do." 

"  But  the  Squire's  clothes  seem  to  have  changed, 
and  so  has  his  face,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  So  they  have,"  said  my  companion  coolly, 
looking  at  him  attentively.  "  He's  been  brought 
up-to-date.  The  author  evidently  changed  his 
mind.  He's  made  him  into  Mr.  Emanuel  Golden- 
stein,  the  Jew  financier,  millionaire,  and  wicked 
brute,  who  always  has  a  past,  and  generally  is  a 
murderer." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I  wearily.  "  As  you  say,  the 
types  don't  vary,  only  the  milieu.'" 

"  That's  it,"  said  Sir  Christopher.  "  I  wish 
they  did." 

"  What's  that  noise  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  expect  that's  Morgan  the  pirate,  or 
Jack  Buuce,  but  of  course  he  may  be  Captain 
Kettle  by  this  time.  You'll  see  in  a  minute." 

As  he  spoke,  a  smart  little  sailor,  truculent  of 
aspect,  came  along,  discharging  his  revolver  as 
he  ran. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Captain  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Christopher. 

The  little  man  stopped.  "  Oh,  I've  got  to  begin 
again,  by  James,"  replied  the  Captain  savagely. 
"  I  did  think  I  should  be  allowed  a  new  kit  and  a 
new  name  when  I  took  to  farming  ;  but  no,  sir. 
It's  Kettle  they  want,  and  by  James,  I'm  coming, 
and  no  error." 


He  departed  in  a  mist  of  smoke  and  a  hurricane 
of  revolver  shots. 

A  group  of  detectives  occupied  our  attention 
next.  There  seemed  to  be  several  of  these,  and 
they  held  themselves  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  novel- 
reading  world  were  upon  them,  as  indeed  Sir 
Christopher  s.iid  they  were.  The  Gentlemanly 
Blackguard  talked  to  the  beautiful  Woman  with  a 
Past,  who  was  under  his  thumb,  and  further  on  I 
saw  a  group  of  a  Virtuous  Family  ;  here  all  the 
sons  worked  twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  and  made  large  fortunes,  and  all  the  daughters 
married  virtuous,  good  men  with  large  incomes. 
A  Wicked  Cousin  generally  figured  in  this  group, 
whose  part  it  was  to  upset  the  pleasant  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Good  Family.  There  was  a 
wearisome  sameness  and  monotony  in  their  stories, 
and  I  confess  I  was  yawning  when  the  great  doors 
were  flung  open,  and  a  messenger  came  in  hastily, 
who  communicated  something  to  my  guide. 

"  Silence,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  silence  !  "  he 
implored.  "A  great  crisis  in  our  affairs  has 
come." 

All  the  types  pressed  forward  to  listen,  with 
anxiety  on  their  faces. 

"  For  some  time,  my  dear  friends,"  he  said  with 
pomposity,  "  we  have  watched  with  increasing 
nervousness  the  entrance  of  extraordinary  and 
dangerous  reptiles  into  literature.  They  are 
generally  described  all  wrong  and  are  vague  and 
shadowy,  but  they  are  always  fascinating  and 
venomous,  and  I  fear — we  tear — that  if  they 

become  a  type " 

"  Our  noses  will  be  out  of  joint  for  some  time," 
said  a  young  man,  who  played  the  character  of 
Hnndsome  Lover.  "  Nobody'll  want  us  except  as 
supers." 

"  Dear  me,"  sobbed  Miss  Toodles,  "  we  can't 
convert  reptiles,  and — 

"  Convert  them,  madam  !"  roared  Sir  Christopher. 
"You've  get  a  harder  job.  You've  got  to  convert 
your  public  out  of  liking  them." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent.  Sir  Christopher 
looked  as  impressive  as  possible.  He  placed  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  deep  voice — 

"  Friends,  Fellow  Types  of  the  Obvious,  I  grieve 
to  tell  you  that  the  Reptile  of  the  Bygone  Age, 
variously  described  but  always  murderous,  has 
become  a  type,  and  will  be  here  shortly  to  live 
with  us." 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  crash  at  the  door,  and 
a  vast  claw  protruded  ;  another  crash  and  another 

claw  ;  shrieks,  howls and  I  awoke. 

"  What  did  you  go  talking  ahout  your  idiotic 
authors  for,  Jack,  giving  me  nightmare  like  this?" 
I  said  crossly.  "  Throw  over  those  books,  will 
you  ?  Where's  the  whiskey  ?  " 
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III. 

VANITY  FAIK  :  A  NOVEL  WITHOUT  A  HERO.  BY 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.  BRAD- 
BURY &  EVANS. 

.  .  .  For  some  years  Mr.  Thackeray  has  been  a 
marked  man  in  letters  .  .  .  known  rather  as  an 
amusing  sketcher  than  as  a  serious  artist  .  .  .  but 
a  reputation  he  must  now  be  held  to  have  estab- 
lished by  his  "Vanity  Fair."  It  is  his  greatest 
effort  and  his  greatest  success.  The  strength  which 
lay  within  him  he  has  here  put  forth  for  the  first 
time. 

The  work  before  us  retains  traces  of  the  writer's 
old  fault — a  fault  fostered  no  doubt  by  the  careless 
IICFS  and  impromptu  proper  to  serial  publication — 
viz.,  a  sort  of  indifference  to  the  serious  claims  of 
literature,  a  cavalier  impertinence  of  manner,  as  if 
he  were  playing  with  his  subject.  Nothing  could 
be  more  impertinent,  for  instance,  than  Mr. 
Thackeray's  second  number,*  in  which  he  relapsed 
into  his  old  magazine  style,  and  postponed  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  narrative  to  imitations  of  some  of 
his  contemporary  writers  of  fiction.  Fit  subjects 
for  ridicule  such  writers  may  be,  but  the  ridicule 
was  misplaced  in  the  work  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
had  in  hand,  considered  as  a  work  of  art.  In  the 
same  number  he  becomes  suddenly  aware  of  the 
discrepancy  between  the  costume  of  the  period  in 
which  he  has  laid  his  scene  and  the  costume  in 
which  he  has  depicted  the  characters  in  his 
pictorial  illustrations.  All  he  does  on  the  dis- 
covery is  to  notify  the  fact  in  a  note,  and  flippantly 
pretend  that  the  real  costume  was  too  hideous  for 
liis  purpose.  He  has  been  guilty,  however,  of  the 
same  confusion  of  periods  throughout  the  work. 
Sometimes  we  are  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  at  others  we  are  palpably  in  1848.  Writing 
from  month  to  month  encourages  such  laches  ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  such  a  reputation  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  now  arrived  at,  it  will  be  well  that  he  should  be 
more  on  his  guard. 

The  style  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  is  winning,  easy, 
masculine,  felicitous  and  humorous.  .  .  .  Un- 
fettered by  political  or  social  theories,  his  views 
of  men  and  classes  are  not  cramped.  The  rich  in 
his  pages  are  not  necessarily  vicious  ;  the  poor  not, 
as  a  consequence  of  their  poverty,  virtuous  and 
high-minded.  .  .  .  It  is  one  of  Thackeray's  peculiar 
excellencies  that  he  almost  always  ridicules  ab 
inira.  An  absurdity  is  stated  by  him  in  the 
quietest  and  gravest  manner,  as  if  he  himself 

*  A  reference  to  the  original  publication  in  monthly 
1  nits. — ED. 


were  a  believer  in  it.  ...  His  irony  of  this  kind 
is  perfect ;  but  it  is  a  weapon  which  he  uses  far 
too  exclusively.  He  has  shown  himself  ...  a 
satirist — but  not  an  artist.  .  .  .  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  deficient,  too,  in  passion  ;  a  deficiency  that  sits 
lightly  on  a  satirist,  but  is  serious  in  a  work  of 
fiction.  He  has  no  command  over  this  quality, 
apparently  little  knowledge  of  it.  ... 

As  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  satirical 
tendency,  may  be  noted  the  prodigality  of  vice 
and  folly  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  and  which 
affords  no  true  representation  of  human  nature, 
but  only  the  exaggeration  of  a  feature.  It  has 
been  made  a  serious  reproach  against  this  writer 
that  he  has  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  misanthropy 
or  doubt  as  to  think,  with  Chamfort,  that  an  honest 
man  is  a  variety  of  the  human  species.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  this  great  defect  of  art  has  been 
conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Thackeray. 
The  "  Snob  Papers,"  undertaken  to  expose  the 
follies  of  a  class,  gradually  expanded  under  the 
writer's  satiric  heat  till  they  found  snobbery 
every  ivhere  and  marked  every  body  for  a  snob. 
...  So  with  this  book.  The  writer  began,  no 
doubt,  with  the  wholesome  intention  of  lashing 
the  vices  and  follies  of  "Vanity  Fair"  in  a  more 
restrictive  sense,  regarded  as  one  of  the  social 
phases  ;  but  gradually  all.  the  districts  of  society 
are  swept  into  his  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  there  is 
iiothiny  flood  in  it.  This  is  false  and  unwholesome 
teaching.  What  a  mass  of  scoundrels,  blacklegs, 
fools,  and  humbugs  Mr.  Thackeray  has  crowded 
together.  There  is  scarcely  a  good  or  estimable 
person  in  the  book,  and  as  little  of  affection  as  of 
virtue.  Even  the  heroine  Amelia — with  whom  the 
writer  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  enamoured  (a 
feeling  of  which  he  is  likely  to  have  the  monopoly) 
— is  thoroughly  selfish  as  well  as  silly.  The  one 
fine  exception  is  Major  Dobbin  —  a  sketch  not 
unworthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  "  My  Uncle 
Toby."  .  .  . 

The  character  of  Becky  is  amongst  the  finest 
creations  of  modern  fiction.  She  is  perfectly 
unlike  any  other  clever,  heartless  woman  yet  drawn. 
With  great  art  she  is  made  rather  selfish  than 
wicked,  though  the  excess  of  the  selfishness  rises  to 
the  force,  and  has  the  effect,  of  wickedness.  Pro- 
found immorality  is  made  to  seem  consistent  with 
unfailing  good  humour.  Becky  has  neither  affec- 
tion, or  passions,  or  principles.  She  uses  men  as 
chessmen,  and  is  not  check-mated  at  last.  It  is 
very  strange  that  the  reader  has  a  sort  of  liking 
for  her  in  spite  of  his  better  knowledge.  The  fact 
is,  the  author  has  contrived  in  a  surprising  way  to 
represent  not  only  Becky's  mind  but  her  manners. 
We  are  in  some  sort  under  her  spell — as  Rawdon 
was.  To  us  she  is  almost  as  lively,  entertaining 
and  good-humoured  as  she  wat  to  those  among 
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whom  she  lived.     Like  Lord  Steyne,  we  may  see 
through  her,  yet  covet  her  society.  .  .  . 

Next  in  point  of  skill  to  that  of  Becky  is  the 
portrait  of  Rawdon  Crawley.  .  .  .  Joe  Sedley  is 
rather  a  failure,  nor  is  he  consistently  drawn.  .  .  . 
Lord  Steyne  is  one  of  those  telling  exaggerations 
which  make  people  exclaim  :  "  How  true  ! "  when 
their  acquaintance  with  lords  is  confined  to  fashion- 
able novels.  Though  overdrawn,  however,  it  is 
an  exaggeration  by  a  master  ;  and  the  descriptions 
of  Gaunt  House  and  its  inmates  transcend  all 
previous  efforts  into  that  style.  .  .  . 

[The]  great  excellence  [of  "  Vanity  Fair"]  cannot 
be  tested  by  extracts.  The  charm  of  the  work 
pervades  it,  and  is  not  to  be  gathered  up  into 
separate  "bits."  Knowledge  of  life,  good- 
humoured  satire,  penetration  into  motive,  power 
of  characterisation,  and  great  truthfulness  are 
qualities  in  fiction  as  rare  as  they  are  admirable  ; 
and  no  work  that  has  been  published  for  many 
years  past  can  claim  these  qualities  so  largely  as 
"  Vanity  Fair." 

UNSIGNED. 
(Atkenceum,  August  12,  1848.) 


BOOKS  AT  AUCTION. 


r  I  THERE  are  everywhere  indications  that  the 
|  late  J.  A.  Symonds  is  coming  into  his  own. 
New  editions  of  his  works  are  called  for  and 
issued  on  all  sides,  nor — if  we  except  "  Wine, 
Women  and  Song " — are  these  editions  cheap. 
His  rich,  fiery -coloured  prose  is  now  not  only  a 
delight  to  the  few,  but  a  treasured  possession  to 
the  many ;  and  we  look  to  see  the  firet  editions 
increasing  rapidly  in  value.  On  November  22 
last,  his  volumes  dealing  with  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy  :  "  The  Age  of  Despots,"  "  The  Fine  Arts," 
"The  Revival  of  Learning  "  and  "  Italian  Litera- 
ture (2  vols.),  in  all  five  volumes,  realised 
£17  10s. 

The  four  (Shakespeare  folios  from  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Earl  Howe's  Library  sold  on  December  21, 
respectively,  for  £2,025,  £98,  £525,  and  £82. 

The  following  are  some  noteworthy  books  sold 
at  auction  in  November  and  December  last : — 
SiUKKSi'KARi-:,  WILLIAM. — Poems,  first  edition, 
original  sheep-skin  binding  with  half-moroco 
or  roan   back,  with   blind   stamped   initials, 
J.   B.,  portrait  by  Wm.  Marshall,  with  the 
verses  taken  from   Ben   Jonson,   Printed  at 
London  by  Tfio.  Cotes,  and  are  to  be  xolil  />// 
Mm  Bc/iviti,  dwelling  in  8t.  Duns/ans  Church- 
yard, 1C40,  8vo.  Pkkeriny,  £260 
[A  fine,  perfect  and  genuine  copy,  measur- 
ing 5.}  by  3-J  in.,  with  the  two  titles  and  four 


original  blank  fly-leaves.  ...  In  the  first 
fly-leaf  is  the  signature  "  Will.  Bent,  Rome, 
166|."— Catalogue.] 

POITEVIN  SONGS.     La  Gente  Poetevinrie, 
Tot  de  nouveau  recontrie, 
Ou  Talebot  bain  et  bea. 
Ouecque  le  precez  de  Jorget  et  de  son  resin, 
et    Chansons     Jeouses    compouise     in     bea 
Poitevin,  morocco,  g.  e.,  A  Poeters  par  jon 
fleurea,  16GO,  12mo.  Leighton,  £1  10s. 

[In  the  dialect  of  Poictiers.  At  the  end 
is  a  dialogue  in  verse  between  three  Hugenots 
and  a  Catholic  on  the  Conversion  of  M.  Cotibi, 
Minister  of  Poictiers  in  16CO. — Catalogue.] 
MILTON,  J. — Paradise  Regained,  first  edition,  a 
cut  down  copy,  but  having  the  "  Licensed  " 
leaf,  the  leaf  of  Errata  and  the  word  "  loah  " 
on  page  67  unconnected,  calf,  g.  e.  (date  cut 
away),  J.  M.  for  John  Starkey,  1671,  8vo. 

£5  17s.  6d. 

HAKLUYT,  RICHARD. — The  Principal  Naviga- 
tions, Voyage,  Traffiques  and  Discoveries  of 
the  English  Nation,  black  letter,  original 
edition  of  the  entire  collection,  original 
second  issue  of  the  suppressed  leaves  of  the 
Voyage  to  Cadiz,  facsimile  of  the  Molyneux 
map,  3  vol.  in  2,  morocco,  g.  e.,  by  Riviere, 
1598-99-1600,  small  folio.  Maggs,  £24 

An  interesting  memento  of  Keats  was  sold  on 
December  12,  in  the  shape  of  a  sepia  sketch  of 
his  head  by  Joseph  Severn,  who  has  written  under 
it,  "  28  January,  3  o'clock  mg.,  drawn  to  keep  me 
awake,  a  deadly  sweat  was  on  him  all  this  night." 
It  is  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  6-J-  by  5  inches. 
This  replica  of  Severn's  famous  sketch  was  given 
by  him  to  his  daughter  Mary,  who  gave  it  to 
Canon  Richmond  ;  he  gave  it  to  his  son,  whose  wife 
gave  it  to  a  lady  living  in  Carlisle.  It  was  acquired 
by  Mr.  Sabin  for  £15. 

[This  monthly  paragraph  is  compiled  Inj  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Elliot  Stock,  from  "  Boole- 
Prices  Current :  A  Bi-Monthly  Record  of  the  Prices 
at  which  Books  have  been  sold  at  Auction."^ 


THE  LIBRARIAN  IN  RELATION  TO 
BOOKS* 

WHEN  anyone  as  high  in  his  profession  as 
Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder   pronounces   on  that 
profession  for  the   benefit  of   his  fellow 
workers,  it   behoves    the    most   captious  critic  to 
shelve  criticism  for  simple  reviewing. 

»  "  The  Librarian  in  Relation  to  Books,"  by  Henry  E. 
Tedder,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Athenseum.  Read 
before  the  Library  Association  at  Glasgow,  September  17, 
1907.  London,  1907. 
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Mr.  Tedder  divides  his  discourse  into  three 
heads :  the  handling  of  books,  the  looking  at 
books,  and  the  reading  of  books. 

Under  the  first  head  he  insists  that  a  librarian 
should  always  be  in  material  contact  with  his 
charges,  and  regards  with  displeasure  the  prospect 
of  such  handling  being  accomplished  in  coming 
years  by  Utopian  machinery.  "  All  Utopias,"  he 
gays,  "  are  like  to  be  very  dreary  if  carried  to  the 
extent  of  realisation."  This  is,  by  the  way,  the 
only  place  in  the  lecture  where,  with  Midshipman 
Easy,  we  should  "  very  much  like  to  argue  the 
point." 

The  looking  at  books,  we  are  told,  is  practically 
the  compliment  of  the  first  head.  "  The  right 
study  of  bibliography  extends  beyond  mere  title 
knowledge.  It"  includes  an  investigation  of  the 
nature  and  contents  of  books,  and  their  proper 
place  in  the  history  of  human  thought  and  social 
development."  The  ideal  librarian  is  summed  up 
in  two  sentences.  "  In  the  first  place,  his  mental 
culture  must  be  extensive  rather  than  intensive." 
"  His  object  is  not  to  make  himself  a  deep  scholar 
or  cultured  man  of  letters,  but  a  better  servant  of 
the  public,  holding  as  he  does  an  important  office 
of  trust  and  responsibility." 

Under  the  third  and  last  head  on  the  read- 
ing of  books  Mr.  Tedder  has  many  excellent 
aphorisms. 

"  The  great  thoughts  of  great  men  delivered  in 
language  of  eloquence,  dignity,  and  power  are  in 
danger  of  being  lost  to  us,  as  we  have  only  the 
time  to  read  what  smaller  men  of  later  ages  say 
about  them." 

"  When  one  considers  the  mass  of  good  books 
yet  unread,  the  shortness  of  life,  ami  the  very  few 
hours  ot  leisure,  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  the 
number  of  priceless  reading  hours  lost  in  looking 
at  daily  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  paltry 
fiction,  and  books  of  temporary  notoriety." 

"  New  books  generally  need  be  only  looked  at, 
not  read.1' 

"  I  strongly  recommend  all  who  earnestly  want 
to  read  to  borrow  rather  than  buy." 

We  have  kept  his  defence  of  skipping  for  the 
last  quotation,  because  it,  runs  counter  to  com- 
mon opinion  and  is  consequently  of  high 
importance. 

"  Most  young  people  are  disgusted  at  the  very 
threshold  of  life  by  being  told  that  they  must  read 
all  books  through.  Xothing  is  more  ridiculous 
than  this  recommendation.  None  but  the  very 
best  should  be  read  from  cover  to  cover,  and  not 
even  the  best  book  is  worth  leading  when  it  begins 
to  weary." 

We  trust  that  authors  who  are  parents  will  lay 
this  admonition  to  heart. 

Z. 


THE  WRITING  OF  ENGLISH.* 


THIS  book,  which  should  attract  attention 
among  educationalists,  is  based  on  the  asser- 
tion that  an  English  boy  cannot  write 
English  because  he  is  not  taught  how  to  do  it, 
but  that  if  he  were  taught  after  the  manner  that 
French  boys  are  taught  to  write  French,  he  could 
do  so.  While  agreeing  generally  with  Mr.  Hartog's 
views,  we  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  French  boy 
can  express  himself  in  easy  graceful  language  prac- 
tically by  instinct,  and  that  to  insist  on  the  French 
comparison  is  to  weaken  the  otherwise  sound 
arguments. 

Special   stress  is  laid  on  the  point  that  in  all 
composition  the  student  should  first  prepare  a  plan 
of  what  he  is  going  to  say,  and  then  expand  that 
plan  to  the  best  of  his  ability.    Many  examples  and 
exercises  are  included  in  the  appendix.  We  admire 
the  author's  slashes    at   modern   education  ;    we 
admire    also    the    voluminous    and    illuminating 
notes,    particularly    those   on    "  The    Method    of 
Father   Gregoire   Girard,"  "  M.    Payot's    Articles 
on    the    Teaching    of  Composition,"   and   "  The 
Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  (i.)  in  the  United 
States  ;  (ii.)  in  Germany."  We  are  above  all  pleased 
to  note  his  hit  at  the  English  school  essay,  that 
absurd     survival     of    superannuated     pedantry. 
"  Imagine,"  says    the    author,  "  the  discourse   of 
a  boy  of  thirteen  on  "True  and   False   Progress 
in  Ancient  and  Modern  History,"  or  of  a  boy  of 
sixteen  on  "The  Rival  Philosophies  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,"  written  in  thirty  minutes.  .  .  .  So  long 
as  boys  in  France  or  England  are  asked  to  write  on 
subjects  of  which  they  have  no  personal  and  first- 
hand knowledge  in  a  form  untying  personal  judg- 
ment, the  result  of  such  training  must  be  superficiality 
and   a  grave  weakening  of  the  intellectual  con- 
science." 

Mr.  Hartog  considers  there  is  urgent  need  of 
reform  in  the  school  time-table  and  curriculum, 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  examination 
system. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  boys  must  not  be 
regarded  as  budding  author?,  and  encouraged  to 
clothe  recondite  subjects  in  pompous  language,  but 
must  be  taught  merely  to  express  themselves  in 
respectable  English,  to  write  a  good  letter,  and  to 
avoid — UI,til  its  longed-for  vindicator  arises — the 

split  infinitive. 

Z. 


*  "  The  Writing  of  English,"  by  P.  J.  Hartog,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Amy  H.  Langdon.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Tress. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SALE  OF  BOOKS  is  THK  BRITISH 
COLONIES. 

I. 

SIR, — I  read  with  interest  the  remarks  in  the 
January  Author  anent  the  apparent  disparity 
between  English  and  Colonial  sales. 

During  1907  I  published  two  novels  dealing 
with  life  in  Rhodesia.  The  figures  concerning  the 
second  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but  with  regard  to  the 
first  the  proportion  of  Colonial  to  English  sales 
was  roughly  one-sixth. 

There  was  a  considerable  demand  for  the  first 
book  in  Rhodesia,  several  topics  of  local  interest 
being  dealt  with  in  detail.  I  learned  from  a  pub- 
lishing firm  of  good  standing  in  Cape  Colony — a 
firm,  by  the  way,  through  which  most  of  the 
booksellers  in  Cape  Colony,  Orange  River  Colony, 
die  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia  are  supplied — that 
two  dozen  copies  of  the  book  had  been  ordered 
from  England.  Apparently  this  number  was 
considered  amply  sufficient.  Yet  I  know  per- 
sonally over  fifty  persons  in  Rhodesia  alone  who 
have  read  the  book. 

The  reasons  for  this  paucity  of  sales  seem  to  me 
to  be  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  There  are  only  three  towns  of  any  standing 
iu  S.  Rhodesia — Salisbury,  Bulawayo,  and  Umtali. 
In  each  of  these  there  is  a  public  library  which 
supplies  all  the  latest  books  to  the  reading  public. 

(2)  This  reading  public  is,  in  Rhodesia,  severely 
limited.     Veld  life  does  not  foster  literary  tastes, 
and,  by  a  seeming  paradox,  sucli  books  as  are  read 
are  usually  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  the  word 
"  fiction"  implies. 

(3)  In  each  of  these    three  towns  there  are  a 
few  persons  who  wish  to  keep  an  eourant  with  the 
literature  of  the  day.     For  the  most  part  these 
persons  obtain  their  books  in  weekly  or  monthly 
consignments  from    either  publishers  or  relatives 
in  England,  and  lend  them  out  to  friends  when  read. 

(4)  As,  in  Rhodesia,  everyone  knows  everyone 
else,  it  is  easily  comprehensible  that  one  copy  may 
serve  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

(•>}  Rhodesia  is  essentially  a  lotus-land,  where 
nothing  matters  much,  and  where  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  a  book  be  read  to-day  or  to- 
morrow year.  Thus  the  libraries  purchase  only 
one,  or  at  most  two,  copies  of  each  book. 

(<<)  The  Rhodesian  bookseller  usually  combines 
his  book-business  with  some  more  lucrative  pro- 
fession —  hair-cutting,  for  choice  —  and  treats 
literature  as  a  side-line. 

The  above  reasons  may,  I  think,  be  taken  to 
apply  to  the  other  South  African  Colonies,  exclu- 
sive of  Cape  Town,  Johannesburg,  and  the  larger 


centres,  though  of  these  other  colonies  I  hare  no 
personal  experience.  Even  thus  Canada,  Australia, 
and  the  remaining  British  Colonies  are  still  to  be 
accounted  for,  since  the  population  of  Rhodesia, 
upon  a  generous  estimate,  numbers  barely  14,000 
souls  (white). 

Faithfully  yours, 

CULLKX    GOULDSBURY. 


II. 

SIR, — As  a  Xew  Zealand  writer,  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  above  subject,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  corroborative  of  your  para- 
graphs in  the  January  number  of  The  Author. 
My  English  returns  are  quite  in  accord  with  your 
quotations,  and  outnumber  my  Colonial  ones, 
while  I  can  locate  most  of  the  latter.  This  is  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  book  I  refer  to  was 
excellently  reviewed,  possesse  1  a  strong  local 
interest,  and  dealt  with  early  Colonial  history.  In 
regard  to  the  figures  that  you  suggest  ought  to 
prevail  in  comparison  with  the  home  sales  of  a 
popular  English  book,  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
your  calculation  errs  on  the  side  of  moderation. 
In  a  town  in  the  North  Island  of  Xew  Zealand, 
with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  boasting  a 
population  of  only  10,000  people,  the  two  leading 
booksellers,  between  them,  sell  400  copies  of  a 
book  that  has  a  vogue,  and  at  least  700  copies  of  a 
book  that  causes  a  sensation.  Even  when  yon 
take  into  consideration  that  these  booksellers  feed 
a  large  country  district,  the  above  figures,  if 
carried  out  over  the  whole  population  of  i  e 
Dominion,  would  give  very  substantial  sales.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  people  rely  less  on 
libraries  and  buy  books  more  generally  in  the 
Colonies  than  they  do  in  England ;  but  at  the 
present  time  the  ground  is  being  literally  cut  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  English  publishers  by  the 
American  editions.  What  I  believe  is  known  as 
a  dollar  book  in  America  sells  for  3s.  Qd.  in  the 
Colony,  and  this  trade  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  within  the  last  five  years.  In  consequence 
there  is  a  large  and  growing  body  of  writers  in  the 
United  State?,  virtually  unknown  here,  but  in 
daily  demand  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  These 
facts  are  so  patent  to  Colonial  booksellers  that  a 
member  of  one  firm  actually  sent  me  a  list  of 
American  publishers  with  an  inquiry  if  I  had  ever 
thought  that  it  might  be  to  my  advantage  to  com- 
municate with  them  in  preference  to  London  firms. 

Why  books  that  should  have  an  especial  interest 
for  Australians  so  often  fall  flat  in  Australasia  is 
more  difficult  of  explanation  than  the  general  dull- 
ness of  sales.  It  is  not  always  the  case,  and  any 
book  that  achieves  a  decent  sale  in  England 
should,  if  properly  managed,  be  equally  successful 
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in  all  the  Colonies.  The  best  booksellers  that  I 
know  in  my  own  country  have  got  into  the  habit 
of  closely  following  English  reviews.  On  the  top 
of  the  knowledge  acquired  from  a  review  they  read 
the  books  and  order  largely  only  those  they  con- 
sider likely  to  be  popular  with  their  customers. 
They  then  naturally  push  personally  the  books 
most  heavily  stocked.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  they  are  chary  of  pushing  a  book  with  local 
interest,  I  think  because  they  are  afraid  of  the 
failure  of  the  prophet  in  his  own  country.  It  is, 
in  view  of  all  these  facts,  absolutely  essential  that 
the  English  publisher  should  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  these  distant  markets,  should  bring 
his  productions  up  to  the  standard  of  the  American 
editions,  and  should  have  in  each  Colony  an 
accredited  agent  or  traveller. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHAS.  OWEN. 


which  he  or  she  may  possess.     Style  must  be  a 
natural  growth,  not  an  artificial  manufacture. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

CEO.    AlNSLIE    HlGHT. 

Samer,  Pas  de  Calais. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

SIB, — The  article  on  translating  in  your  last 
number  by  Miss  Annette  Beveridge  seems  to  invite 
some  remark.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  Turki,  but 
I  have  done  some  translation,  some  of  it  from 
languages  which  would  come  under  her  denomina- 
tion of  the  classic  speech  of  a  non-literary  people. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  "  Saxon 
English  "  ;  but  if  it  is  any  variety  of  the  barbarous 
dialect  which  some  even  of  our  best  prose  writers 
are  in  the  habit  of  affecting,  may  I  implore  her, 
in  the  name  of  good  taste  and  common  sense,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  wish  to 
quote  instances,  but  the  style  that  I  mean  is  well 
known  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  affectation  of  medievalism, 
with  archaic  words,  uncouth  constructions,  Scotti- 
cisms, etc.,  dragged  in  with  the  notion  of  imparting 
to  it  a  mediaeval  flavour.  It  is  not  a  language 
that  either  is  or  ever  was  spoken  by  anyone,  or  a 
natural  growth  at  all,  but  a  pure  attitude  of  modern 
literary  men — a  fraud,  like  the  fashionable  so-called 
"  antique  "  patterns  in  silver  and  other  household 
furniture. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  translating  that  I  know 
of,  and  it  is  the  same  for  all  languages.  Grasp  the 
thought  of  the  sentence  before  you,  digest  it 
thoroughly  in  your  own  mind,  and  then  express 
it  in  your  own  language  as  correctly  and  as  natu- 
rally as  you  can,  putting  the  original  text  quite 
out  of  your  mind.  Inexperisnced  translators 
always  hang  too  much  on  the  words  and  idioms 
of  the  original,  the  dress  of  the  thought,  instead  of 
the  thought  itself.  It  is  the  thought  which  has  to 
be  preserved,  while  its  expression  is  changed.  If 
the  translator  does  this  habitually,  it  will  in  time 
become  a  second  nature,  and  the  style  will  form 
itself  quite  naturally  out  of  any  individuality 


A  MUTUAL  ADVANTAGE. 

SIR, — -I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to 
support  the  very  excellent  and  practical  suggestion 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Jaakoff  Prelooker  in  your  issue 
of  February  1st.  I  have  many  times  had  a  keen 
desire  to  possess  a  certain  book,  but  could  not 
afford  the  price.  Thereupon,  I  have  almost  been 
tempted  to  write  to  the  author  of  the  volume 
asking  for  a  copy  at  a  reduction,  but  hesitated  to 
do  so.  If  your  correspondent's  proposal  becomes 
generally  recognised  throughout  the  literary  world, 
I  feel  sure  mauy  authors  will  be  pleased  to  procure 
books  written  by  their  fellows  for  their  own 
libraries.  To  add  another  ounce  of  fat  towards 
that  supplied  by  Mr.  Prelooker,  I  shall  personally 
be  very  pleased  indeed  to  supply,  at  a  considerable 
reduction,  copies  of  any  of  my  natural  history 
books  to  any  brother  or  sister  author  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  will  forward  particulars  of  books 
and  prices  with  pleasure.  This  offer,  of  course,  only 
applies  to  Members  of  our  Society.— Yours  truly, 
W.  PERCIVAL  WESTELL,  F.L.S. 

"Arvensis,"  Blandford  Rd.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

THE   CENSORSHIP  OF   PLAYS. 

AS  we  go  to  press  we  find  it  possible  to  include 
a  short  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
dramatic  authors'  deputation. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  introduced  the  deputation,  and 
after  some  preliminary  remarks  by  Mr.  Pinero,  Sir 
W.  S.  Gilbert  sketched  out  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  office  of  the  censor  by  constituting  an  appeal 
court  of  three  arbitrators,  one  to  be  appointed  by 
the  author,  and  one  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
the  third  either  by  the  two  thus  elected  or  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  or  as  otherwise  agreed  upon. 
They  should  each  receive  a  fee  of  ten  guineas,  and 
these  and  other  costs  should  be  paid  by  either 
party  or  both  according  to  the  arbitrators'  decision, 
which  would  be  final. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  in  reply,  stated  that  his 
duty  was  not  to  pronounce  any  judgment,  but 
merely  to  report  the  proceedings  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  thought  the  public  mind  was  as 
yet  hardly  in  a  condition  for  complete  freedom 
from  the  censorship,  and  warned  the  deputation 
that  there  might  be  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  proposed  court  of  appeal. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Murray  tendered  the  thanks  of  the 
deputation. 
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expenditure,  either  in  fighting  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, or  in  assisting  to  obtain  copyright  reform, 
or  in  dealing  with  any  other  matter  closely 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  society. 

(•2)  The  Pension  Fund.  This  fund  is  slowly 
increasing,  and,  it  is  hoped  will,  in  time,  cover  the 
needs  of  all  the  members  of  the  society.  A  state- 
ment of  the  capital  of  this  fund  is  inserted  in  The 
Author  every  month  and  can  be  seen  below. 


NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


LIST   OF   MEMBERS. 


THE  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  quoted  in  The  Author  are 
cases  that  have  come  before  the  notice  or  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  that 
those  members  of  the  Society  who  desire  to  have 
the  names  of  the  publishers  concerned  can  obtain 
them  on  application. 


THE   SOCIETY'S  FUNDS. 


FROM  time  to  time  members  of  the  society 
desire  to  make  donations  to  its  funds  in 
recognition  of  work  that  has  been  done  for 
them.     The  committee,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  these  members,  have  decided  to  place 
this  permanent  paragraph  in  The  Author  in  order 
that  members  may  be  cognisant  of  those  funds  to 
which  these  contributions  may  be  paid. 

The  funds  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  :  (1)  The 
Capital  Fund.    This  fund  is  kept  in  reserve  in 
case  it  is  necessary  for  the  society  to  incur  heavy 
'VOL.  XVIII. 


THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6d.,  post  free  1\d.    It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 


PENSION  FUND. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society,  after  the  secretary  had  placed  before 
them  the  present  financial  position  of  the 
Fund,  decided  to  invest  £230  in  the  purchase  of 
Irish  Land  Act  2-J  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £258,  and  is  added  to 
the  list  printed  below. 

The  investments  are  steadily  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  the  amount  varying  between  £200 
and  £250. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  committee  of  the  Pension  Fund  have  not 
as  yet  held  their  meeting  for  1908,  but  their  work 
will  be  chronicled  in  due  course. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols2£% £1,000  0  0 

Local  Loans  500  0  0 

Victorian  Government  3%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan 201  9  3 

London  and  North- Western  3%  Deben- 
ture Stock 250  0  0 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 

Trust  4%  Certificates  200  0  0 

Cape  of  Good   Hope  3i%  Inscribed 

Stock .". 200  0  0 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway 

4%  Preference  Stock 228  0  0 

New  Zealand  3$%    Stock 247  9  6 

Irish  Land  Act  2$%  Guaranteed  Stock  258  0  0 


Total   £3,376  18     8 

Subscriptions. 

The  number  of  members  making  annual  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  fund  is  1G5.  The  amount 
of  annual  subscriptions  is  about  £160. 

1907.  £   *.   il. 

Oct.  21,  Hitchings,  F.  W.      .  .  .050 

Oct.  22,  Owen,  Charles .         .  .  .050 

Oct.  24,  Scott,  Forrester       .  .  .050 

Oct.  24,  Galsworthy,  John    .  .  .110 

Oct.  25,  Sedgwick,  W.          .  .  .110 

Dec.  5,  Gonne,  Captain  C.  M.     •   .  .050 

Dec.  16,  Gilson,  Capt.  Charles  .  0  10    o 

1908. 

Jan.  7,  Richardson,  Mrs.  Aubrey  .  .050 
Jan.  13,  McPherson,  Miss  M.  M.  .  .010 
Jan.  16,  Douglas,  Lieut.-Col.  Hugh  A. .  0  5  0 
Feb.  1,  Shera,  Miss  B.  M.  .  .  .050 
Feb.  29,  Brown,  R.  Grant  .  .  .050 

Donations,  1907. 

July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  .  .  .550 

Oct.  19,  Charter,  Miss  Edith  A.  .  .       050 

Nov.  8,  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  B.    .  .  .       0     5     0 

Nov.  12,  Muir,  Ward          .  .  .110 

Nov.  15,  Richmond,  John  .  .  .050 

Dec.  5,  Sedgwick,  Miss  A.  Douglas  .       0     5     o 

Dec.  5,  Henoch,  Mrs.  Emily  T.  .  .050 

Dec.  9,  Tench,  Miss  Mary  F.  A.  .  .       050 

1908. 

Jan.  1,  Egbert,  Henry  .  .  .110 
Jan.  6,  Skeat,  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  .110 
Jan.  7,  Wood,  Lawson  .  .  .050 
Jan.  8,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna  .  .  .050 
Jan.  8,  Hyamson,  Albert  M.  .  .110 


£ 
1 
1 
1 


d. 

0 

0 


1     0 
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Jan.  13,  Le  Ricbe,  P.  J. 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  X. 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  C.  N. 
Jan.  20,  Colquhonn,  A.  (amount  re- 
covered by  the  Society)    . 

Jan.  21,  Saies,  Mrs 

Jan.  24,  Westrup,  Miss  Margaret 

Feb.  10,  Benett,  W 

Feb.  lo,  Wilson,  G.  F. 
Feb.  26,  Travers,  Miss  R.  C. 
March    .">,  Dutton,  Miss  Annie    . 
March    .">,  Drummond,  Henry 
March  11,  Ackerman,  A.  8. 
March  20,  Lorraine,  Lady  . 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 
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COMMITTEE   NOTES. 

THE  committee  met  on  Monday,  March  2nd. 
After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had 
been  read,  approved  and  signed,  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  the  election  of  members,  and 
associates.    The  number  was  twenty-eight,  bringing 
the  total  elections  for  the  current  year  to  seventy- 
six.    The  list  of  names  appears  on  another  page  of 
this  issue. 

The  committee  consider  the  elections  for  the 
current  year  very  satisfactory.  In  1906,  fifty-six, 
and  in  1907  fifty-three  elections  were  recorded  at 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
present  year  shows,  so  far,  an  advance  of  over 
twenty  on  the  elections  for  1907. 

The  committee  accepted  the  resignation  of 
fourteen  members.  This  brings  the  total  resigna- 
tions for  the  current  year  up  to  forty-three.  The 
large  number  of  resignations  before  this  meeting  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  an  application  for 
unpaid  subscriptions  went  out  during  February  ; 
but  of  the  fourteen,  three  do  not  take  effect  till  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  as  the  members  while 
sending  in  their  resignations  paid  the  subscriptions 
due  for  1908.  The  committee,  while  they  regret 
this  constant  drain  from  the  society's  membership, 
cannot  complain  that  it  is  in  excess  of  former 
years. 

One  or  two  matters  were  then  laid  before  the 
committee  and  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting. 
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The  first  question  considered  was  the  committee's 
nominations  under  the  new  constitution  of  the 
society.  The  secretary  submitted  letters  from  the 
members  who  had  agreed  to  accept  nomination,  as 
well  as  letters  from  other  members  who  regretted 
their  inability  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
position.  The  list  of  refusals  and  acceptances 
appear  in  another  part  of  The  Author.  The  com- 
mittee also  considered  the  form  of  the  notice  which 
is  printed  in  this  issue,  and  settled  the  date  for 
the  delivery  of  nominations  for  April  16th.  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  as  chairman,  laid  before 
the  managing  committee  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  written  as  a 
member  of  the  special  committee,  thanking  the 
committee  for  the  courtesy  and  readiness  they  had 
shown  in  respect  to  the  alterations  passed  at  the 
general  meeting.  The  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  scrutineers  was  also  considered.  The 
committee  decided  to  leave  the  nominations  to  the 
decision  of  the  general  meeting. 

The  next  question  before  the  committee  was  an 
important  matter  of  Internationa]  Copyright  and 
the  Berne  Convention.  The  committee  received 
and  considered  a  report  drafted  by  Sir  Henry 
Bergne  and  accepted,  subject  to  some  slight  modi- 
fications, by  the  copyright  sub-committee.  The 
committee  of  management  directed  that  the  report 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities 
dealing  with  the  matter. 

The  next  matter  before  the  committee  referred 
to  the  position  of  magazine  contributors  under  the 
present  bankruptcy  laws.  The  secretary  mentioned 
the  constant  recurrence  of  certain  practices,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Author  under  the  title  :  "A 
Magazine  :  Its  Life  History,"  and  stated  that  only 
last  month  the  society,  on  behalf  of  one  of  its 
members,  had  obtained  judgment  against  a 
magazine  ;  that  other  members  of  the  society  also 
had  claims  against  the  same  magazine,  but  these 
claims  were  not  proceeded  with  pending  the  result 
of  this  judgment ;  that  when  the  solicitors  applied 
for  liquidation  of  the  debt,  they  were  met  with  the 
usual  reply  that  a  receiver  for  the  debenture  holders 
was  in  possession.  The  society  has  been  unable  to 
do  anything  further  in  the  matter  as  the  claims  of 
its  members  do  not  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to 
throw  the  paper  into  bankruptcy.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  committee  authorised  the 
secretary  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take 
some  steps  to  rectify  this  position  and  to  assist 
authors  to  obtain  their  just  remuneration. 

It  often  occurs  that  members  of  the  society  who 
have  subscribed  for  a  number  of  years  request  the 
committee  to  take  these  subscriptions  as  part  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  life  membership  subscrip- 


tion. The  secretary  laid  before  the  committee  a 
letter  bearing  on  this  point  from  one  of  the 
society's  members.  The  committee  regretted, 
however,  that  they  could  not  depart  from  the  rules 
of  the  society,  but  felt  bound  to  insist  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  full  amount  for  life  membership,  i.e., 
£10  10s.,  however  long  the  member  had  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  society. 

A  case  which  had  been  in  the  society's  hands  for 
some  time,  and  which  had  given  the  committee 
considerable  trouble,  dealing  with  the  infringe- 
ment in  India  of  the  copyright  of  one  of  the 
members,  again  came  up  for  consideration.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
India  Office  relating  to  the  matter,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  meeting. 

Another  case  considered  by  the  committee 
related  to  the  non-publication  of  a  work,  the  copy- 
right of  which  the  author  had  sold  subject  to 
certain  conditions  as  to  payment  of  royalties.  It 
had  to  be  adjourned  as  the  society's  solicitors  had 
failed  to  obtain  an  answer  from  the  publishing 
company  to  their  letter,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
manager.  The  case  will  be  reconsidered  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  secretary  then  reported  that  the  chairman 
had,  during  the  past  month,  given  his  sanction  to 
an  emergency  case  in  the  High  Courts,  and 
explained  the  details  of  the  case.  The  committee 
confirmed  the  chairman's  action,  and  the  case  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors.  The 
secretary  laid  before  the  committee  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  members,  who  writes  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Home  Counties,"  enclosing  a 
donation  to  the  society  out  of  a  sum  recovered 
for  him  by  the  society.  We  must  also  report 
receipt  of  a  donation  from  Miss  M.  E.  F.  Hyland. 


THE    COUNCIL  MEETING. 

A  MEETING  of  the  shareholders  (the  Council)  of 
the  society  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  society  on 
Monday,  March  2nd,  at  4  p.m.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins, 
stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  confirm 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the  articles  of 
association  which  had  been  agreed  to  at  a  previous 
meeting  held  on  February  17th.  He  stated  that 
with  the  sanction  of  the  members  present,  he  pro- 
posed to  t«ke  the  articles  as  read.  This  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  He  then  put  the  question 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  amended  article  as  a 
whole.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Egerton 
Castle,  and  carried  unanimously.  The  articles  as 
amended  are  printed  as  a  supplement  to  this  issue 
of  The  Author, 
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Cases. 

SINCE  the  last  issue  of  The  Author,  there  have 
been  sixteen  cases  placed  before  the  secretary  for 
settlement.  In  six  cases  members  have  desired 
accounts  which  have  been  overdue  from  publishers. 
Five  of  these  cases  have  already  been  settled  and  the 
accounts  rendered.  The  remaining  case  is  still  in 
the  course  of  negotiation.  There  have  been  five 
cases,  three  for  money  and  two  for  accounts  and 
money.  One  of  these  has  only  recently  come  into 
the  office,  and  one  deals  with  a  matter  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  yet ; 
and  the  three  others  are  still  open.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  obtain  an  answer  from  a  publisher  or  an 
editor  when  it  is  merely  a  question  of  the  rendering 
an  account  or  the  return  of  a  MS.,  but  it  is  some- 
times exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  an  answer 
when,  in  addition,  there  is  a  requisition  for  money. 
If  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  in  the  course  of 
the  next  week  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  cases 
in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors.  The  five 
remaining  cases  refer  to  the  return  of  MSS.  Three 
of  these  have  been  satisfactorily  settled,  one  has 
only  recently  been  in  the  secretary's  hands,  and  in 
the  remaining  case  a  favourable  settlement  is  pro- 
bable. The  total  result,  therefore,  to  the  members 
concerned  has  been  satisfactory. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  secretary  has  to  report 
that  there  are  still  six  cases  open  from  last  month. 
Two  refer  to  the  settlement  of  agreements.  Owing 
to  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  publishers  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  bring  the  matters  to  an  issue. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  cases  which  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  take  into  Court,  and  the  publishers 
appear  to  realise  this  and  take  advantage  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  position.  Two  cases  referring  to 
the  rendering  of  accounts  are  still  open.  In  one 
case,  with  the  leave  of  the  society's  chairman,  an 
accountant  will  be  placed  in  to  vouch  the  accounts 
which  have  been  rendered.  In  the  other  case  the 
publisher  lias  promised  accounts,  but  has  not  yet 
delivered  them.  In  the  remaining  case  the  pub- 
lisher has  promised  to  settle  his  dispute  with  the 
author,  but  has  not  as  vet  done  so. 


March  Elections. 

Ainsworth,  Cyrus  .         .     32,  Mill  Lane,  Dorking, 

Surrey. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Grant  .         .     20,   The   Pryors,   East 

Heath   Road,  Hamp- 

stead,  N.  W. 
Andrews,  E.  R.  S.  .     103,   Tannsfeld   Road, 

Sydenham,  S.E. 
Annesley,  Maude    .         .     40,  rue  de  la  Chaussee 

d'Antin,  Paris. 


Bagnall,  L.  T.        .        .    Avishays,  near  Chard, 

Somerset. 
Balfour,  Miss  J.  Ethel   .     7,     Bathwick     Street, 

Bath. 
Birkett,  Miles        .         .     7:3,  Sautergate,    Ulver- 

ston. 
Bristow,  Henry      .         .1C,     Wesley      Terrace, 

Mutley,  Plymouth. 
Carter,  Ada  (A.  Channel)     Manor     Farm,      Farn- 

borough,  Hants. 
Cotton,  Arthur  E.         .     The  Old  Palace,  Bobbili, 

Vizagapatun     Dt. 

Madras. 
Drew,  Sara  .        .     i  ;;;>,     Hopton      Road, 

Streatham,  S.W. 

Dutton,  Annie  V.  .     Somerdon,  Sidmouth. 

Erskine,  Ella  .     7H,    Hyde   Park   Man- 

sions,  Marble   Arch, 

W. 
Grace,  Stephen       .         .     .55,  Rosslyn  Park  Road, 

Peverell,  Plymouth. 
Jane,  Fred  T.  .     17,   Elphinstone  Road, 

Sou  th  sea,      Ports- 
mouth. 
Maitland,  Miss  V.          .     C,Westbourne  Mansions, 

Westbourne  Terrace. 

W. 

Nabarro,    David,   M.D.,     4,  Albemarle  Mansions, 
M.R.C.P.  Heath  Drive,  Hamp- 

stead. 
Nowsell,  Edith       .        .     Bricket      House,      St. 

Albans. 
Ouseley,  Mulvy      .         .     2,     Springfield     Road, 

Wimbledon. 
Pollitt,  Milton        .         .     Erlsdene,  Friar's  Road, 

Sale,  Cheshire. 
Seward,  A.  G.         .         .     Chase    View,    Rugeley, 

Staffordshire. 
Seymour,  Miss  Geraldine     Inholmes,        Compton, 

M.  Winchester. 

Sprostou,  Mrs.  Stanley  .     Rosebank,      Weston- 

super-Mare. 
Valentine,  Sydney          .     18,    Malbrook     Road, 

Putney. 
Wyllie,  Mrs.  Bertio         .     :',!,     Essex     Street, 

Strand. 

Three   members  do  not  desire   their  names  or 
addresses  published. 
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PINTOKICCHIO.    By  EVELYN  MARCH  PHILLIPPS.    (Great 
Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture.)     7}  x  5J.     170  pp. 


Bell.    3*.  6d.  n. 
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THE  SANITY  OF  ART  :  AN  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  CURRENT 
NONSENSE  ABOUT  ARTISTS  BEING  DEGENERATE.  By 
BERNARD  SHAW.  6J  x  4J.  101  pp.  New  Age  Press. 
1*.  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

FAMOUS  FRENCH  SALONS.  By  FRANK  HAMEL.  8J  x  5J. 
xvi.  +  347  pp.  Methiien.  12s.  6tl.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

WILLY  WIND,  ETC.  By  the  DUCHESS  OF  BUCKINGHAM 
AND  CHANDOS.  8J  x  6.  A.  and  C.  Black.  3.«.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

ADAM  CAST  FORTH.  By  C.  M.  DOUGHTY.  7A  x  5.  124 
pp.  Duckworth.  4s.  6d.  n. 

ECONOMICS. 

THE  EVIL  OF  THE  MILLIONAIRE.  By  FRANCIS  MINTON, 
Rector  of  Cottingham.  7J.  x  5.  xvi.  +  203  pp. 
Sonnenschein.  3*.  Gil.  n. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
THE  SOUNDS  OF  ENGLISH.    An  Introduction  to  Phonetics. 

By  HENRY  SWEET,  M.A.    7J  x  ~>\.    140  pp.    Clarendon 

Press  :  Henry  Frowde.     2s.  tid. 
BRITISH  BIRDS'  NESTS.     How,  where  and  when  to  find 

and  identify  them.      By  RICHARD    KEARTON,    F.Z.S. 

Illus.     Part  I.     <JJ   x  6£.     32  pp.     Cassell.     Is.  n. 

FICTION. 
COME  AND  FIND  ME  !    By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  (C.  E. 

RAIMOND).     7|  x  5.     365  pp.     Heinemann.     6s. 
THE  NIGHT  THAT  BRINGS  OUT  STARS.     By  GEORGETTE 

AGNEW.     7}  x  5.    2'J1  pp.     Heinemann.    6s. 
INDIA'S  SAINT  AND  THE  VICEROY.    By  S.  S.  THORBURN. 

7J  x  5.     31 7  pp.     Blackwood.     6*. 
THE  WORST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD.     By  Frank  Richardson. 

7J  x  5.     2K9  pp.     Nash.    6s. 
THE  HALF-SMART  SET.    By  FLORENCE  WARDEN.    7J  x 

~>.     315  pp.     Milne.    6s. 
THE  CRIME   IN  THE  ALPS.    By  GERTRUDE  WARDEN. 

8x5.     311  pp.     F.  V.  White.    6s. 
TOD  MCALPIN.     By  ALEXANDER  C.  WYLIK.    8}   x  5J. 

496  pp.     Kegan  Paul.     6s. 
THE  HEART  OF  A  CHILD.    By  FRANK  DANBY.     7J  x  5. 

386  pp.     Hutchinson.     6x. 
THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  THURSDAY  :   A  NIGHTMARE.     By 

G.  K.  CHESTERTON.     7J    x   5.     330  pp.     Arrowsmith. 

ft*. 
MANY  JONES.     By  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL.    7f    x    5. 

1(40  pp.     Methuen.     6*. 
WHEELS  OF  ANARCHY.    By  MAX  PEMBERTON.    7|  x  5. 

340  pp.     Cassell.     <«. 
ISLE  RAVEN.    By  OWEN  RHOSCOMYL.    7£  x  5.    301  pp. 

Duckworth,     i'..,-. 
THE    LOST    MILLIONAIRE.      By    LILLIAS    CAMPBELL 

DAVIDSON.    7f  x  5.    344  pp.     Cassell.     6s. 
THE  PATH  OF  LIES.    By  ALICE  and  CLAUDE  ASKEW. 

7}  x5.      312  pp.     White.     6*. 
THE   PRIEST.     By  HAROLD   BEOBIE.     Popular   Edition. 

7J  x   4}.     430  pp.     Hoilder  and  Stoughton.     \«.  n. 
THE   METROPOLIS.     By  UPTON  SINCLAIR.      7J    x    5. 

:i!2  |»|>.     Arnold,     <«. 
THE   PKI.VIADONNA.      A   Sequel  to   "  Soprano."      By  F. 

MARION  CRAWFORD.     7}   x   5.      408  pp.     Macmillan. 

6s. 
TIIK  ALIEN  SISTERS.    By  MABEL  DEAKMER.    7|   x  5. 

101  pp.     Smith,  Klder.     6*. 

Miss  LUCY.    A  Character  Study.    By  CHRISTABEL  COLE- 
RIDGE.    8x5.     327  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.    6s. 
THE  RUGGED  PATH.     By  CHARLES  GAUVICE.    7J   x  5. 

384  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     6s. 


NOT  PROVEN.     By  ALICE  and  CLAUDE  ASKEW.    7i   x  5. 

320  pp.     Ward,  Lock.     6s. 
THE  WAYS  OF  REBELLION.     By  R.  FARRER.    7}   x   5. 

319  pp.     Arnold.     6.«. 

THE    FLY    ON    THE  WHEEL.      By  KATHEHINE    CECIL 

THUESTON.     7J  x  5.     327  pp.     Blackwood.     G*. 
TABLES  OF  STONE.     By  HAROLD  BEGBIE.     7|    x    5. 

424  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     6s. 
NEITHER  STOREHOUSE  NOR  BARN.     By  ALLEN  RAINE. 

7J  x  5.     316  pp.     Hutchinson.     Gs. 
DEEP  MOAT  GRANGE.    By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.    8J  x  5|. 

344  pp.     Nash.     6s. 
ROSES  AND  RUE.     By   HORACE  WYNDHAM.    7J    x    5. 

375  pp.     Grant  Richards.     Os. 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  BELIAL.    By  BASIL  TOZER.    7|  x  .">. 

285  pp.     Rebman.     Gs. 
THE  DUKE'S  MOTTO.    By  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY. 

7}  x  5.    308  pp.     Methiien,     6s. 
I  LITTLE  KNEW  !      By  MAY  CROMMELIN.     7£    x    5. 

320  pp.     Milne.     6s. 

A  MILLIONAIRE  GIRL.    By  A.  W.  MARCHMONT.    7J  x  5. 

358  pp.     Cassell.     (\x. 
KATHLEEN.    By  W.  FERGUS  GRAHAM.    7 J  x  5.    350  pp. 

Nutt.    6s. 

HISTORY. 
RECORDS  OF  STIRRING  TIMES.     Baaed  upon  Unpublished 

Documents  from  1726-1822.  Edited  by  M.  MONTGOMERY- 
CAMPBELL.       9  x  (i.     xii.   +    323  pp.      Heinemann. 

10s.  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE  SOCIAL  FETISH.     By  LADY  GROVE.     Second  Edition. 

(With  New  Preface.)     9  x  5J.     156  pp.     Smith,  Elder. 

5s.  n. 
ADDRESS    DELIVERED  AT    ST.  ANDREWS   UNIVERSITY, 

JANUARY  16,  1908.    By  LORD  AVEBURY,  Lord  Rector. 

Simpkin,  Marshall.     M.  n. 
IDLEHURST.     A  Journal  kept  in  the  Country.     By  JOHN 

HALSHAM.    Second  Edition.    7|  x  5.    263  pp.    Smith, 
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THE  EMIGRATION  SNARE.    The  Practical  Letters  of  a 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  CORNEWALL.    By  the  RIGHT  HON.  CECIL 
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THE  IRONY  OF  MARRIAGE.    By  BASIL  TOZER.    With  an 
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PARERGA.     A  Companion  Volume  to  "  Under  the  Cedars 
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352  pp.     Longmans.     7s.  6d.  n. 

PAMPHLET. 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  POOR  LAW.  By  the  REV.  PERCY 
DEARMEH.  (Christian  Social  Union  Pamphlet,  No.  16.) 
Mowbray.  Id. 
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40  pp.  Leicester  :  Alfred  Tacey.  Rugeley  :  Pascoe  4c 
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NEW  POEMS.  Book  I.  By  W.  G.  HOLE.  George  Bell. 
Is.  n. 

POLITICAL. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION 
TO  THE  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACT  :  THE  MANOR 
AND  THE  BOROUGH.  By  SIDNEY  and  BEATRICE  WEBB. 
2  vols.  8|  x  5J.  858  pp.  Longmans.  25s.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

ENOCH  ARDEN  AND  IN  MEMORIAM.  Annotated  by 
ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.  Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD 
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TENNYSON.    (The  Eversley  Edition.)    7j  x  -J-J.    265pp. 
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THE  TREASURY  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    Selected  and 
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M.  WARREN.    With  General  Introduction  by  STOFFORD 
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Modern  Fiction.)     6x4.    'Collins'   Clear   Type  Press 
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SOCIOLOGY. 
FOREIGN  SOLUTIONS  OF  POOH  LAW  PROBLEMS.  By  EDITH 

SELLERS.     7J  x  5.     176  pp.     II.  Marshall.     2s.  Gd.  n. 
SOCIALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALISM.     By  SIDNEY  WKIIB  ami 

others.   162  pp.   THE  BASIS  AND  POLICY  OF  SOCIALISM. 

By   SIDNEY  WEBB  and  the  FABIAN  SOCIETY.    95   pp. 
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Fifield.     6il.  n.  each. 
THE  HUNGER  LINE.  By  BART  KENNEDY.  7J  x  5.  126 pp. 

Werner  Laurie.     I*,  n. 

THEOLOGY. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  PAN-ANGLICAN  CONGRESS.  By  the 
KEY.  A.  B.  MYNORS  and  Others.  Edited  by  the  EEV. 
W.  H.  HUNT.  7J  x  4J.  62  pp.  Skeftington.  2s.  n. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  CHRIST  :  ITS  NATURE  AND  ITS  CLAIMS. 
By  ANTHONY  DEANIS,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Malvern. 
6J  x  4J.  90  pp.  S.P.C.K.  6d. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST.  By  LIEUT.-COL.  W.  H. 
TURTON,  D.S.O.  6J  x  4J.  56pp.  S.l'.C.K.  C,il. 

SOME  ANSWERED  QUESTIONS.  Collected  and  Translated 
from  the  Persian  of  "  Abdul-Baha."  By  LAURA  CLIF- 
FORD BARNEY.  8|  x  5|.  344  pp."  Kcgnn,  Paul. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
MEMORIALS  OF  OLD  NORFOLK.     Edited  by  H.  J.  DUKIX- 

FIELD  ASTLEY,  LITT.  D.     9  x  6|.     357  pp.     Bemrose. 

15*.  n. 
TYROL.     Painted  by  E.  HARRISON  COMPTON.     Described 

by  W.  A.  BAILLIE-GROHMAN.    Black.    6s.  n. 
MONTREUX.     Painted  by  J.  HARDWICKE  LEWIS  and  MAY 

HAEDWICKE  LEWIS.  Described  by  FKANCIS  H.  GRIBBLE. 

Black.     7s.  6d.  n. 
KEW  GARDENS.     Painted  by  T.  MOWER  MARTIN,  R.C.A. 

Described  by  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF.    Black.    6*.  n. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA  BY 
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FICTION. 

THE    BROKEN   ROAD.     By  A.   E.  W.    MASOK.      Chns. 

Scribner.     $1.50. 
FLOWER  OF  THE  ORANGE.     By  AGNES  and  EGERTON 

CASTLE.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 
LORD  OF  THE  WORLD.     By  ROBERT    HUGH   BENSON. 

Dodd,  Mead. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  THURSDAY.    Bv  G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 

Dodd,  Mead. 

THE  VIGIL.    By  HAROLD  BEGBIE.    Dodd,  Mead. 
THE  GREATER  MISCHIEF.      By  MARGARET  WESTRUP. 

Harper.     $1.50. 
THE  METROPOLIS.    By  UPTON  SINCLAIR.    Moffat,  Yard. 

$i.r>o. 
COME  AND  FIND  ME  !    By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS.    Century 

Co.     $1.50. 
THE  HEART  OF  A  CHILD.  By  FRANK  DANBY.  Macmillan. 

$1.50. 

HISTORY. 
BOURBON  AND  STUARTS.    The  Cambridge  Modem  History. 

Vol.  V.     Edited  by  A.  W.  WARD,  G.  VV.  PROTHEEO  and 

STANLEY  I.TATIIKS.     Macmillan. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  By  JUSTIN- 
MCCARTHY.  New  edition.  Harper.  $1.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  SANITY  OF  ART.    By  G.  BERNARD  SHAW.    Ben.  R. 

Tucker. 
COBWEBS  OF  CRITICISM.    By  T.  HALL  CAINE.     (New 

Universal  Library.)     Untton.     5<>r.  and  7.V. 
POPULAR  FALLACIES.     By  A.  S.  E.  ACKEUMANN.    J.  B. 

Lippingcott  Co.      $l.."i>  n. 
TiNPLATuWoRK.  Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK.  (-'Work" 

Handbook.)     David  McKay,     ."iv. 
DEVONSHIRE  CHARACTERS  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.    By 

S.  BAKING-GOULD.    John  Lane.    $7.00  n. 

POETRY. 

POEMS.  By  SIR  ALFRED  LYALL.  Dutton.  (New  Uni- 
versal Library.)  5iir.  and  7.""-. 

THE  HOUND  OF  HEAVEN.  By  FRANCIS  THOMPSON.  John 
Lane  Co.  50c.  n. 

THE  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON.  Poems ;  New 
Poems;  Sister  Songs.  $1.75  n.  each. 

REPRINTS. 
THE  NOVELS  AND  TALES  OF  HENRY  JAMES.    In  23  TO!S. 

Vols.   3  and  4,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ;  vols.  5  and  6, 

Princess  Casamassima.     Scribner.     Subs. 
THE  CALIFORNIANS.    By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON.    New 

edition.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 


LITERARY,   DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


fTlHE  first  number  of  the  Readers'  Review, 
being  a  penny  monthly  guide  to  books  and 
reading, was  issued  in  February  last.  "An 
urgent  need" — we  quote  from  the  editorial  pre- 
face— "of  which  many  library  readers  are  already 
conscious,  is  to  provide  some  means  whereby  lists 
of  the  best  books  on  different  subjects  of  general 
interest  may  be  supplied  by  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. .  .  .  Our  constant  aim  will  be  to  tell  the 
readers  in  our  public  libraries  how  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  wealth  contained  therein."  The 
magazine  is  intended  primarily  for  localisation  in 
the  various  public  libraries  throughout  the  country 
by  means  of  the  insertion  of  a  certain  number  of 
additional  pages  containing  local  library  notes,  lists 
of  recent  additions,  etc.  Thus  the  copy  we  have 
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received  contains  besides  the  original  sixteen  pages, 
a  sixteen-page  inset  of  the  Manchester  Public  Free 
Library.  The  February  number  contains,  inter 
alia,  articles  by  Sir  John  Cockburn,  William  A.  E. 
Axon,  Frank  T.  Bullen,  Professor  H.  H.  Turner, 
and  Thomas  Seccombe.  It  is  issued  under  the 
management  of  an  editorial  board  appointed  by 
the  National  Home-Reading  Union  and  by  the 
Library  Association,  the  publishers  being  Messrs. 
Sherratt  and  Hughes.  The  general  get-up  of  the 
copy  before  us  is  highly  commendable,  and  we  wish 
our  young  contemporary  the  success  it  deserves. 

When  a  man  deliberately  restricts  himself  to 
ten  minutes  within  which  to  say  what  he  wants  to 
say,  he  sets  himself  an  extremely  difficult  task  if 
he  has  something  that  is  worth  saying.  Dr. 
Eobertson  Nicoll,  in  his  "Ten-Minute  Sermons" 
(Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons),  which  are  now 
reissued,  attempted  the  task  under  those  exacting 
conditions.  Each  address  deals  with  some  great 
thought,  commenting  upon  and  illustrating  it  with 
economy  of  sentences  and  concentration  of  thought. 

Mr.  John  Long  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of 
"Memoirs  of  Dr.  Kenealy,"  by  his  daughter, 
Arabella  Kenealy.  This  is  a  record  with  the  life- 
story  and  impressions  (in  great  part  autobio- 
graphical) of  a  remarkable  man.  Dr.  Kenealy 
is  known  to  the  general  public  of  to-day  more 
because  of  his  defence  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant, 
to  whose  ouiise,  indeed,  he  sacrificed  a  distinguished 
career,  than  for  his  far  greater  claims  to  considera- 
tion. Lawyer,  scholar,  politician,  poet,  theologian, 
orator,  man  of  letters,  his  life-long  friend  Lord 
Beaconsfield  described  his  many-facetted  talents  as 
"incomparable  genius."  The  work  will  contain 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Kenealy,  and  numerous  other 
illustrations,  including  a  contemporary  portrait  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  given  by  him  to  an 
O'Kenealv. 

Mr.  Wm.  Heinemann  intends  to  publish  a 
sixpenny  edition  of  Miss  Emma  Brooke's  novel, 
"  A  Superfluous  Woman,"  which  ran  through 
several  editions  some  years  ago.  The  same  author 
had  a  story  entitled  "  The  Colonel's  Gem  Collec- 
tion "  in  the  M>ireh  Strand  Magazine. 

On  March  22,  Mr.  J.  M.  Stuart- Young  gave  a 
lecture  before  the  Manchester  branch  of  the 
National  Secular  Society  on  "Oscar  Wilde  as  a 
Force." 

The  Rev.  F.  de  Lacy  White  has  had  a  new 
volume  of  poems  published  by  Messrs.  Pascoe  and 
Son,  of  Rutreley,  Statfs.  A  "Tribute  to  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Irving"  is  included  in  the  book. 

Mr.  John  Long  has  in  preparation  Maxwell 
Gray's  new  novel  entitled  "The  Suspicions  of 
Ermengurde."  It  is  the  history  of  the  adventures 
and  misadventures  of  an  untravelled  traveller,  on  a 
winter  holiday  at  some  of  the  loveliest  health-resorts 


in  the  Western  Riviera.  It  is  written  in  light 
comedy  vein  ;  two  minor  love  stories  are  inter- 
woven with  the  main  plot  of  misunderstandings  and 
mistakes.  Sunshine  and  gaiety  are  the  dominant 
notes  ;  all  entanglements  and  intrigues  are  happily 
cleared  up  in  the  end. 

"  The  Hunger  Line,"  by  Bart  Kennedy,  is  the 
title  of  a  book  which  Mr.  Werner  Laurie  has  pub- 
lished. In  this  work  the  author  deals  in  the 
individual  style  peculiarly  his  own  with  the  pressing 
problem  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent  on  the  border 
line  of  starvation. 

On  March  3,  Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann  delivered 
a  lecture  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  entitled  "Notes  on 
Engineering  Works  in  Austria  and  Bosnia." 

"  The  Living  Christ :  Readings  for  the  Great 
Forty  Days,  from  sermons  preached  by  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  E.  Newbolt,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's," 
arranged  by  permission  for  meditation  by  Edith  A. 
Charter,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Mowbray 
at  the  price  of  Is. 

"  Accept,  0  Lord,"  a  vesper  hymn,  words  and 
music  by  L.  Buda;en,  together  with  a  "  Nunc 
Dimittis  "  and  a  "  Magnificat  "  by  the  same  author, 
have  appeared  with  Messrs.  Crewsher. 

We  have  received  the  Outlook,  a  capable  New 
York  periodical,  for  February  8,  which  includes 
"  Australia's  New  Protection,"  by  Alice  Henry, 
among  its  contents. 

We  have  also  received  several  numbers  of  the 
African  Monthly,  published  at  Grahamstown,  Cape 
Colony,  by  the  African  Book  Co.  This  magazine 
is  devoted  to  literature,  history,  exploration,  science, 
art,  poetry,  fiction,  etc.,  and  we  gather  from  the  con- 
tents, maintains  a  high  standard  in  every  depart- 
ment. We  notice  several  members  of  the  society 
are  contributors  :  among  them,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden 
and  Mr.  Cullen  Gouldsbury. 

It  is  all  the  philosophy  of  Bahaism,  the  new 
universal  religion  which  is  spreading  daily  through- 
out the  world,  that  Miss  L.  C.  Barney  brings  to  us 
from  her  conversations  with  the  Master  at  Acua  in 
"Some  Answered  Questions,"  collected  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  of  Abdul-Baha.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul. 

Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer  has  a  new  novel,  "The 
Alien  Sisters,"  appearing  with  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder.  It  is  a  story  of  two  girls'  lives,  and  deals 
with  the  struggle  of  human  will  against  heredity 
and  environment. 

Frank  Danby's  latest  book,  "The  Heart  of  a 
Child,"  has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Hutchin- 
son.  It  consists  of  "  passages  from  the  early  life 
of  Sally  Snape,  Lady  Kidderminster  "  who,  having 
begun  life  low  down  in  the  social  scale,  secured  the 
coronet,  via  the  stage. 

"  Love  and  the  Spy,"  a  new  novel  by  C.  N.  and 
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A.  M.  Williamson,  has  been  published  in  Mr.  John 
Leng's  Sevenpenny  Library  Series. 

"  Records  of  Stirring  Times  :  Based  on  Unpub- 
lished Documents  from  1726-1822 "  (Mr.  Wm. 
Heinemann)  throws  sidelights  upon  the  family  of 
George  III.  during  the  tryitig  period  of  that 
king's  insanity,  and  also  serves  to  illumine  the 
undercurrent  of  contemporary  political  thought  on 
the  Continent.  Amongst  the  famous  characters 
who  figure  in  these  pages  are  George  III.'s 
daughters  and  Queen,  Napoleon,  Hardenberg, 
William  Pitt,  and  Mme.  Le  Bran.  This  historical 
work  is  by  the  author  of  "  Old  Days  in  Diplomacy," 
and  edited  by  M.  Montgomery  Campbell. 

A  volume  of  literary  and  biographical  studies  is 
in  the  press  and  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Chap- 
man and  Hall.  The  author  is  Mr.  James  Baker, 
F.R.C.S.  ;  and  the  book  deals  with  Clevedon 
Court  and  its  associations  with  Thackeray,  Tenny- 
son, and  Hallam  ;  the  home  life  of  Macaulay,  from 
unpublished  letters  by  Zachary  and  Selina  Macau- 
lay  ;  Heine's  memoirs  ;  and  personal  recollections 
of  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Three  articles  on  Shake- 
speare's "  Mind  Scenes  "  are  included,  as  well  as 
articles  on  Queen  Victoria  and  Osborne.  George 
Eliot's  great  friend,  F.  von  Bodenstedt,  is  also 
dealt  with  from  personal  knowledge,  as  are  George 
Miiller,  Verestschagin,  and  others. 

In  Putnam's  Monthly  for  March,  Miss  Alys 
Hallard  had  a  second  article  on  "  Ernest  Renan  in 
his  Youth,"  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  a  ninth  essay 
in  his  series  "  At  Large  "  on  "  Optimism." 

The  concluding  lectures  on  "The  Painting  and 
Sculpture  of  China  and  Japan,"  of  which  the  first 
two  were  given  on  March  19  and  March  26,  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  on  April  2 
and  9,  in  the  theatre  of  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Ken- 
sington Gore.  The  special  titles  will  be  "  The 
Chinese  Renaissance  in  Japan  "  and  "  The  Later 
Art  of  China  and  Japan." 

On  March  18,  Mr.  Wynford  Dewhurst,  R.B.A., 
lectured  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  "  Impres- 
sionist Painting :  Its  Genesis  and  Development." 
The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  who  is  himself  also  both  an 
artist  and  a  writer  on  art,  was  in  the  chair. 

"  Caroline "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by 
Clementina  Black.  It  tells  of  a  comedy  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  of  which  the  chief  figure 
is  a  young  lady  with  a  strong  will  and  a  decided 
mind.  The  publisher  is  Mr.  John  Murray. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  lately  issued  a 
sixpenny  edition  of  Theo.  Douglas'  novel,  "A  Lost 
Summer,"  which  originally  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
the  Daily  News  and  the  Melbourne  Argus. 

This  month  will  be  published  "  Hyde  Park  :  its 
History  and  Romance"  (Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash). 
The  author,  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  has  accumulated 
a  surprising  amount  of  information  about  this  the 


most  famous  of  all  our  royal  parks,  if  that  of 
Windsor  is  excepted.  Its  history  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Roman  encampment  near  the  rude 
settlement  of  the  Trinobantes,  which  the  invaders 
called  Londinium. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  will  publish  Edith 
C.  Kenyou's  new  historical  novel,  "  Girls  in  War- 
time," in  the  autumn.  Miss  Kenvon's  serial, 
"  A  Heroine  of  the  Reformation,"  is  running  in 
Our  Own  Oazette,  where  several  of  this  writer's 
stories  have  appeared. 

An  essay  written  by  Miss  Arabella  Kenealy, 
L.R.C.P.,  baa  been  adjudged  the  best  among  a 
large  number  of  essays  sent  in  by  qualified  medical 
practitioners  to  the  Leigh  Brown  Trust  for  Pain- 
less Biological  Research,  the  subject  being  "  The 
Failure  of  Vivisection  as  a  means  of  Promoting 
the  Healing  Art  in  Man,  with  suggested  ines  for 
Future  Medical  Research  without  Employing 
Experimentation  on  Animals."  An  award  of  £.">•) 
was  given  to  the  essay,  which  is  to  be  published 
immediately. 

"  The  Admirable  Crichton,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie, 
was  revived  on  March  2  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre.  The  cast  included  Miss  Miriam  Clements, 
Miss  Sybil  Carlisle,  Miss  Muriel  Beaumont,  Miss 
Hilda  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Lyn  Harding,  Mr.  Eric 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  Gerald  du  Manner. 

On  March  10,  "  The  Little  Minister,"  by  J.  M. 
Barrie,  was  played  in  German  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Imperial  Burgtheater,  Vienna. 

Captain  John  Kendall's  three-act  play,  "  Mrs. 
Bill,"  was  produced  at  the  Cnurt  Theatre  on 
March  10.  The  scene  is  laid  in  India  during  the 
"  hot  weather,"  and  the  plot  relates  to  the  vacilla- 
tions of  "  Mrs.  Bill's  "  niece  between  Lieutenant 
Carter  and  Captain  Smith.  The  principal  charac- 
ters were  sustained  by  Miss  Marie  Illingtou,  Miss 
Beatrice  Terry,  Mr.  Arthur  Holmes-Gore,  and  Mr. 
Vivian  Gilbert. 

At  AVyudham's  Theatre  on  March  18,  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Jacobs  and  H.  C.  Sargent's  farcical  extrava- 
ganza, "  The  Changeling,"  was  staged  as  a  curtain- 
raiser.  The  plot  is  founded  on  a  short  story  by 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Strand  Magazine.  The  piece  was  represented  by 
Miss  Palgrave,  Mr.  George  Tully,  and  Mr. 
Manning. 

Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  new  play,  "  Marjory 
Strode,"  was  produced  at  the  Playhouse  on 
March  19.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Devonshire  in 
the  year  1810.  Marjory's  uncle  decides  that  his 
son  Dick  shall  marry  her.  Marjory,  however,  has 
other  plans  ;  and  Dick  goes  off  to  the  wars,  while 
she  fulls  in  love  with  Vicomte  de  Selac.  An  elope- 
ment is  planned  and  frustrated.  Dick  eventually 
returns  home  invalided  and  married  to  a  Spanish 
girl  ;  so  all  ends  happily. 
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Miss  Xina  Sevening,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  Mr. 
Henry  Ainley,  Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Bishop  appeared  in  the  principal  roles. 

Two  new  one-act  plays  by  Mr.  Alfred  Siitro  were 
staged  last  mouth.  "  The  Romantic  Barber,"  at 
the  Fulham  Theatre  on  March  23  ;  and  "  On  the 
Kerb,"  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre  on  March  24. 

On  March  26,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Gatti  produced 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham, 
entitled  "  Jack  Straw,"  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Upton  Sinclair's  new  novel,  "The  Metropolis," 
was  brought  out  last  month  simultaneously  by 
Messrs.  Moffat,  Yard  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold.  It  is  an  indictment  of  the 
extravagant  rich  people  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bram  Stoker  has  finished  a  new  novel, 
"  Lady  Athlayne,"  which  Messrs.  Heinemann  are 
about  to  publish. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


THE  candidates  for  thefauteuils  of  MM.  Berthe- 
lot,  Sully-Prudhomme  and  Andre  Theuriet, 
of  the  French  Academy,  were  MM.  Jean 
Aicard,  Emile  Bergerat,  Francis  Charmes,  Auguste 
Dorchain,  Edinond  Haraucourt,  Jean  Labor,  Henri 
Poincare,  Charles  de  Pomairdls,  Henri  de  Regnier 
and  Jean  Ricbepin.  The  three  elected  are  Francis 
Charmes,  Henri  Poincare  and  Jean  Ricbepin. 

Francis  Charmes  was  born  at  Aurillac  in  1848. 
He  has  succeeded  M.  Brunetiere  as  Director  of  the 
IliTite  des  Deux  Mondes.  He  had  for  a  long  time 
supplied  the  political  article  for  that  review,  and 
has  also  collaborated  for  many  years  in  the  Journal 
des  Delmts.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  a  writer  of 
historical  studies  and  of  political  articles. 

Henri  Poincare  is  a  savant.  He  was  born  at 
Nancy  in  1854,  and  has  published  many  memoirs 
and  articles  on  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy 
and  philosophy  ;  a  work  of  ten  volumes  on  Mathe- 
matical Physics,  and  a  series  of  three  volumes,  en- 
titled respectively,  "  Legons  de  Mccanique  celeste," 
"La  Science  et  1'Hypothese"  and  "  La  Valeur  de 
la  Science." 

Jean  Richepin  was  born  in  1849  at  Medea,  in 
Algeria.  His  literary  and  dramatic  works  are  too 
numerous  for  us  to  be  able  to  give  the  complete 
list.  His  first  published  work  was  "  Les  Etapes 
d'un  Rcl'ractaire "  in  1872,  and  in  187(i  he  had 
great  success  with  his  volume  entitled  "  Les 
Gueux."  In  1884  lie  translated  "  Macbeth,"  and 
in  181)2  his  play  "  Pur  le  Glaive"  was  given  at  the 
Francais.  In  18'J7  "  Le  Chemineau  "  was  also 
given,  and  at  present  Sarah  Bcrnlmrdt  is  playing 
his  "  La  Belle  an  Bois  Dormant." 


Among  new  publications  are  the  following 
volumes  :  "  Heures  d'Ombrie,"  by  Gabriel  Faure  ; 
"Notes  de  route,  Maroc,  AlgeVie,  Tunisie,"  by 
Isabelle  Eberhardt ;  "  L'Evolution  souterraine," 
by  E.  A.  Martel ;  "  Deux  Fant6m.es,"  by  Jules 
Perrin ;  "  Les  yeux  qui  s'ouvrent,"  by  Henri 
Bordeaux  ;  "La  Fille  de  Louis  XVI.  au  Temple," 
by  G.  Lenotre  ;  "  Luther  et  le  lutheranisme,"  by 
L.  Cristiani,  Doctor  of  Theology. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  M. 
Heiiry  Leyret  writes  some  chapters  on  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  ;  M.  Victor  Bcrard  writes  on  "  La  Poli- 
tique  de  M.  Delcasse,"  and  there  is  also  an  article 
entitled  "Le  cas  de  Rudyard  Kipling,"  and  one 
by  Firmin  Roz  on  George  Meredith,  and  by  M.  . 
A'ndre  Chevrillon  on  "Ruskin  et  la  Vie."  In  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  M.  Wyzewa  writes  on 
Annunzio's  new  tragedy,  and  M.  Rene  Donmie  on 
the  subject  of  divorce.  In  the  Revue  Bleue  M. 
Combes  writes  on  the  liquidation  of  the  congrega- 
tions. 

La  Revue  hebdomadaire  continues  its  publi- 
cation of  Jules  Lemaitre's  lectures  on  Racine  and 
those  on  Napoleon  by  various  lecturers,  including 
one  by  Mounet-Sully  on  "  Talma  et  le  theatre  au 
temps  de  1'Empire  "  ;  Pierre  de  Qurielle  writes  on 
"  L'Effort  catholique  de  Brunetiere  "  ;  Charles 
Wagner  on  "  Le  Droit  des  Morts  "  ;  and  Firmin 
Roz  on  "  L'Allemagne  nouvelle." 

"  La  Femme  nue,"  by  Henry  Bataille,  now  being 
played  at  the  Gymnase,  is  decidedly  the  success  of 
this  season.  To  superficial  observers  there  is 
nothing  very  new  about  the  theme  of  this  play. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  artist  who,  after  his 
success  at  the  Salon,  marries  the  model  who  has 
cerved  for  his  famous  picture,  "  La  Femme  nue." 
This  theme  has  been  taken  times  without  number 
by  novelists,  but  it  has,  perhaps,  rarely  been 
worked  out  with  such  clear  insight  into  human 
nature  as  in  this  play.  Pierre  Bernier,  the 
artist,  is  undoubtedly  a  monster  of  selfishness. 
He  falls  in  love,  after  his  marriage  with  the 
woman  to  whom  he  owes  his  success,  with  the 
Princesse  de  Chabran.  The  latter  has  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  in  order  to  be  free  for 
the  artist  whom  she  lias  fascinated.  Louise,  the 
ex-model,  is  in  despair  at  losing  the  love  of  her 
husband.  The  whole  situation  is  tragic,  but  com- 
prehensible. The  artist,  in  the  first  flush  of 
success,  had  married  his  model,  as  so  many  artists 
before  him  have  done.  As  time  goes  on  he 
realises  the  great  gulf  which  separates  him  from 
his  wife.  His  innate  refinement  is  frequently 
shocked  by  her  hopeless  ignorance  an<)  her  mistakes, 
and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  is  attracted  by  a  woman 
of  more  cultivated  taste.  The  whole  play  is  cleverly 
worked  out,  the  episodes  are,  perhaps,  more  or  less 
common-place  ;  but  for  those  of  the  spectators 
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who  enjoy  psychological  study  the  piece  is  intensely 
interesting. 

"  Ramuntcho,"  by  Pierre  Loti,  has  been  staged 
by  Antoine  at  the  Odeon.  The  novel  itself  is 
charming,  an  idyll  in  prose,  but  full  of  poetry. 
The  description  of  the  Basque  country,  the  analysis 
of  the  Basque  soul  with  Pierre  Loti  for  a  guide, 
could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  fascinating  ;  but  on 
the  stage,  picturesque  though  it  all  is,  the  action 
seems  somewhat  drawn  out  and  the  situations 
rather  incomprehensible.  The  play  is  charming, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  read  the  novel 
first  in  order  to  enter  into  the  various  situations 
and  thoroughly  understand  the  personages  repre 
sented.  The  staging  is,  of  course,  excellent,  and 
in  these  days  of  commonplace  subjects  one  is 
grateful  to  author  and  manager  alike  for  giving  us 
a  little  poetry  by  way  of  a  change. 

ALYS  HALLARD. 

'  Heures  d'Ombrie  "  (Sausot). 

'  Notes  de  route,  Maroc,  Algerie,  Tunisie  "  (Fasquelle). 

'L  Evolution  souterraine  "  (Flauimariou). 

'  Deux  Kan  tomes  "  (Fasquelle). 

'  Lts  yeux  qui  s'ouvrent  "  (Plon). 

'  La  Fille  de  Louis  XVI.  au  Temple  "  (Pen-in). 

'  Luther  et  le  lutheranisme  "  (Bloud). 


UNITED   STATES  COPYRIGHT. 


I. 

SIR, — In  the  February  number  of  The  Author, 
in  an  article  headed  "  United  States  Copyright," 
appears  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"The  Germans  threatened  to  boycott  the  United 
States  as  far  as  copyright  was  concerned,  and  with 
their  neighbours  the  French,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  bill  giving  a  delay  of  one  year  in  the  production 
of  translations." 

This  statement  is  based  on  a  misapprehension. 

The  amendment  in  the  United  Stales  copyright 
statute,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  better  pro- 
tection in  the  States  of  the  works  of  Continental 
authors,  was  enacted  in  May,  19li5.  This  amend- 
ment liad  been  drafted  by  myself,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Publishers'  Copyright  League,  and  had 
been  on  the  calendar  of  Congress  for  more  than 
two  years. 

It  is  not  much  more  easy  to  secure  from  legis- 
lators on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  from 
legislators  in  Great  Britain  attention  to  a  subject 
like  copyright,  which  has  no  political  importance, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  members  of  Congress,  like 
members  of  Parliament,  are  disinclined  to  interest 
themselves.  There  was  no  "  boycott  "  threatened 
either  by  the  Germans  or  by  the  French,  and  if 


such  threats  had  been  made,  the  Copyright  Leagues, 
working  for  the  largest  possible  measure  of  recog- 
nition of  copyright  property,  would  have  done  what 
was  practicable  to  keep  them  from  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  It  is  our  experience 
that  threats  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  prove  a 
serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  wise  copyright 
legislation. 

Suggestions  had  been  made  in  several  gatherings 
of  German  authors  for  the  cancellation  of  the  copy- 
right convention  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  but  no  consideration  could  be  secured  in 
the  Reichstag  for  any  such  proposals. 

The  amendment  in  question  provides  that  for 
works  originating  in  language  other  than  in  Eng- 
lish, the  authors,  or  their  representatives,  can 
secure,  through  the  printing  of  a  notice  showing 
that  American  copyright  has  been  applied  for,  a 
term  of  twelve  months  within  which  to  bring  into 
publication  an  authorised  American  edition  which 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  American 
statute. 

Under  the  new  bill  now  pending,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Authors'  and  Publishers'  Copyright 
Leagues,  the  provision  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
give  an  ad  interim  term  of  protection  for  two  years 
instead  of  one.  It  is  assumed  that  this  term 
should  prove  sufficient  for  any  work  likely  to 
secure  an  adequate  circle  of  readers  in  au  Ameri- 
can edition  to  enable  the  author  to  complete  his 
arrangements  for  the  production  of  such  edition. 

I  may  add  a  word  of  report  in  regard  to  the 
present  status  of  the  pending  copyright  bill.  This 
bill  was  put  into  shape  after  conferences  that  had 
extended  over  a  term  of  more  than  eighteen  months, 
and  after  various  "hearings"  held  before  the 
Patent  Committees  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
sitting  in  joint  session. 

At  these  conferences  and  hearings  the  largest 
possible  opportunity  was  given  to  all  who  had  any 
claim  to  be  listened  to  on  the  subject  of  copyright 
(and  it  may  be  added,  to  very  many  whose  claims 
were  hardly  to  be  described  as  legitimate)  to  be 
heard,  and  full  opportunity  was  given  for  criticisms 
of  the  bill  proposed  and  for  suggestions  for  dif- 
ferent provisions  under  one  heading  or  another. 

The  difficulty  both  with  the  conferences  and  with 
the  hearings  was  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
were  permitted  to  take  part  who  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  could  never  have  secured  any  con- 
sideration for  their  views  in  the  shaping  of  a 
copyright  Act.  The  bill  as  now  framed  would, 
if  enacted,  secure  in  certain  important  respects 
decided  advantages  over  the  existing  law.  The 
term  of  copyright  is  extended  and  a  better  measure 
of  protection,  under  statutory  penalties,  is  secured, 
and  various  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  in 
the  existing  law  are  eliminated.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  bill  is  itself  very  faulty  in  continuing  to 
give  a  larger  measure  of  consideration  to  manu- 
facturing interests  and  to  mechanical  interests  than 
are  entitled  to  such  consideration  in  a  copyright 
law.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Copyright  Leagues 
that  such  protection  as  the  legislators  may  think 
proper  to  concede  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
interests  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  a  tariff  Act 
and  not  be  permitted  to  confuse  a  copyright  law. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  course 
taken  in  countries  like  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  which  accept  in  full  the  principles  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  but  which  have  not  permitted  tariff 
considerations  to  confuse  the  provisions  of  the 
copyright  statute. 

I  may  say  at  once,  however,  in  reiteration  of  a 
report  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  give  from  year 
to  year  to  transatlantic  correspondents  interested 
in  American  copyright  conditions,  that  there  is  no 
prospect  in  the  near  future  of  securing  any  copy- 
right enactment  that  shall  do  away  with  the 
requirement  for  manufacturing  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  works  securing  the 
protection  of  the  American  law. 

As  the  records  of  the  past  fifty  years  have  shown, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  clear  to  the  voters  and 
to  the  legislators  of  a  country  like  the  United 
States  the  nature  of  property  in  rights  and  the 
importance,  as  well  for  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity itself  as  on  the  ground  of  justice  to 
producers,  of  securing  the  fullest  recognition  under 
the  law  to  authors,  artists,  and  composers. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  a 
wider  and  more  intelligent  recognition  of  the 
property  rights  of  authors.  An  adequate  under- 
standing of  property  in  art  productions  conies  more 
slowly,  but  In  this  matter  also  progress  is  being 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  time  must 
yet  elapse  before  the  public  will  be  prepared  to 
understand  and  to  give  proper  recognition  to  the 
claims  of  musical  composers.  To  the  average 
citizen  and  to  the  average  legislator,  the  idea  that 
the  producer  of  a  popular  melody  should  be  entitled 
to  some  return  on  the  part  of  all  who  secure  advan- 
tage or  enjoyment  from  the  rendering  under  one 
form  or  another  of  such  melody,  is  one  very  difficult 
of  conception. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  the  attempt  had  been 
made  to  group  together  in  their  proper  logical 
relations  provisions  securing  copyright  for  the 
three  classes  of  copyrightable  productions  in 
literature,  in  art  and  in  music. 

The  contentions,  however,  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  music, 
and  who  decline  to  be  interested  in  the  claim*  of 
the  composers,  have  had  no  little  force  with  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  there  is  now  very  little 


probability  that  the  bill  as  framed  can  secure 
enactment. 

If  this  bill  should  fail,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Copyright  Leagues  to  put  into  shape  a  new  bill 
which  shall  make  provision  for  the  protection  of 
literature  and  art,  and  to  leave  to  those  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  protection  of  musical 
compositions  the  task  of  securing  under  a  separate 
measure  such  protection  as  Congress  may  be  pre- 
pared to  give.  Such  a  course  must,  however, 
involve  a  very  considerable  delay.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  those  who  are  interested  in  copyright 
property  must  continue  to  accept  the  inconve- 
niences and  the  injustices  of  the  present  statute. 

Submitting  this  report  for  the  information  of 
the  readers  of  The  Author,  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  HAVEN  PUTNAM. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

HERE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  Selling  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  be 
attained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A    Profit-Sharing    Agreement    (a    bad    form    of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments. Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  1 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The  Author. 

IY.   A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

(a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(/'.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  6 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  groil  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(V.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (A.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.     It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign    performing   rights,   but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.     The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from   literary   copyright.     A   manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.    They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements   without   the   author   obtaining   a   substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements    for    collaboration    should    be   carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
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WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL   COMPOSERS. 


NEVEK  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 

2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers   of    books    and    dramatic 
authors.     It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from   the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.     The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ASSOCIATION. 


I.  The  name  of  the  Association  is  "  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors." 
II.  The  registered  office  of  the  Association  will  be  situated  in  England. 
III.  The  objects  for  which  the  Association  is  established  are  :— 

(1.)  To  represent,  further,  aid,  and  assist  the  objects,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  in  their  works,  of  Authors  of  every  kind  of  literary,  dramatic,  artistic, 
scientific,  technical,  educational,  and  musical  works  and  publications,  and  the  rights 
and  interests  in  the  same,  of  the  assigns  or  representatives  of  such  Authors. 

(•2.)  To  promote  a  Bill  or  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  to  obtain  the  passing  of  an 
Act  or  Acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  of  copyright,  and  the  registration  of 
copyrights,  titles,  and  rights  thereto,  and  all  rights  of  every  kind  of  Authors,  or  their 
assigns  and  representatives  in  law,  to  the  title  or  titles  of  any  book,  pamphlet, 
magazine,  review,  periodical,  newspaper,  picture,  engraving,  play,  dramatic  piece, 
work  of  art  as  original,  or  as  copy,  or  reproduced  by  any  process  for  the  illustration 
of  such  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  review,  periodical,  or  newspaper  before  mentioned. 

(3.)  To  act  as  Agent  for  any  English  or  Foreign  Author,  writer  or  contributor 
to  any  newspaper,  publication,  journal,  or  other  periodical  and  to  represent  the 
rights  of  such  Author,  writer,  or  contributor,  or  the  assigns  and  representatives  in 
law  of  the  same,  to  copyright  in  this  country  or  abroad,  and  to  act  as  agent,  trustee 
or  representative  of  any  English  or  Foreign  Author  in  any  negotiations  that  may 
arise  with  any  publisher,  firm,  company  of  publishers,  or  person  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

(4.)  To  hold  as  trustee  or  depositee,  all  or  any  writings,  manuscripts,  documents, 
literary  materials,  and  things  having  relation  to  literary  works  of  every  kind,  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  time  being  of  this  Association,  and  in  accordance 
with  such  contracts  and  agreements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  entered  into  with 
the  authors  or  proprietors  in  law  of  such  documents,  papers,  writings,  illustrations,  etc., 
and  generally  to  act  as  trustee  in  relation  to  all  or  any  of  such  matters. 

(5.)  To  promote  and  take  part  in  and  assist  every  effort  and  endeavour  made  by 
any  person  or  persons,  body,  association,  or  guild  of  American  or  Foreign  Authors,  formed 
or  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  English  Authors,  writers  and  others 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  being  foreigners  in  such  States  or  countries  (whether 
belonging  to  this  Association  or  not),  grants  of  copyright  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  any  or  all  of  the  States  thereof,  the  Republic  of  France,  or  other  foreign 
State,  and  in  all  colonies  or  possessions  of  the  Crown  of  England,  upon  such  terms, 
as  to  reciprocity  and  otherwise,  as  the  Association  in  its  discretion  shall  deem  fair 
and  equitable. 

(0.)  To  protect  the  rights  of  Authors  and  others  in  all  foreign  countries,  and  to 
take  such  steps  on  their  behalf  as  may  be  necessary  and  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  time  being  of  this  Association  ; 
and  the  contracts  from  time  to  time  entered  into  with  any  Authors,  writers, 
proprietors,  or  publishers  of,  or  persons  interested  in,  such  works,  writings,  publica- 
tions, rights  and  matters  as  aforesaid,  for  the  inscription  and  registration  of  such 


rights  and  premises  in  foreign  countries,  and  their  protection  before  the  tribunals  of 
the  same  ;  with  express  power  to  name,  appoint,  substitute,  and  re-appoint  all  legal 
persons  and  representatives,  for  all  or  any  of  the  above  purposes. 

(7.)  To  undertake  the  inspection  and  examination  of  all  legal  documents 
dealing  with  or  modifying  the  rights  of  Authors  and  writers,  and  furnishing  of  legal 
assistance  to  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  preparation  and  settlement  of  any 
instruments,  agreements,  deeds,  inscriptions,  and  other  acts  relating  to  the  rights  of 
such  Authors  and  writers. 

(8.)  To  receive  from  the  Shareholders  of  the  Association  and  cither  persons, 
annual  or  other  subscriptions,  donations,  and  contributions  of  all  kinds,  and  to  apply 
the  same  to  all  or  finy  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

(!).)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  21st  section  of  the  Companies'  Act,  ISO:.', 
to  lease,  hire,  rent,  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  any  houses,  offices,  or  premises  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere,  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  matters  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  to  sell,  dispose  of,  or  let  the  same,  in  the  event  of  the  same  being  no 
longer  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

(10.)  To  act  as  auditors  and  examiners  of  accounts  as  between  Authors  and 
publishers,  or  as  referees  or  arbitrators  in  any  disputes  or  differences  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  referred  to  the  Association. 

(11.)  To  apply  the  capital  of  the  Association,  and  any  interest  or  income  derived 
from  the  same,  or  any  subscriptions,  contributions,  donations,  or  other  funds  and 
matters  from  time  to  time  acquired  by  the  Association,  to  all  or  any  of  the  above 
objects. 

(12.)  To  procure  the  Association  to  be  acknowledged,  recognized,  registered,  or 
inscribed  in  any  foreign  country. 

(IS.)  To  issue  snares  and  debentures,  or  other  securities  or  documents  of  the 
Association  hereby  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  under  such 
conditions,  and  with  such  guarantees,  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  decided  upon  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Association. 

(14.)  To  do  all  such  other  lawful  things  as  shall  be  incidental  or  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

IV.  The  income  and  property  of  the  Association,  whencesoever  derived,  shall  be  applied 
solely  towards  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  as  set  forth  in  this  Memorandum 
of  Association ;  and  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  transferred  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
way  of  dividend,  bonus,  or  otherwise  howsoever  by  way  of  profit,  to  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  payment,  in  good  faith,  of  remuneration  to 
any  officers  or  servants  of  the  Association,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Association,  or  other  person 
in  return  for  any  services  actually  rendered  to  the  Association.  . 

V.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  this  Memorandum  is  a  condition  on  which  a  licence  is  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Association  in  pursuance  of  Section  23  of  the  Companies'  Act, 
1867. 

VI.  If  any  member  of  the  Association  pays  or  receives  any  dividend,  bonus,  or  other  profit 
in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  Memorandum,  his  liability  shall 
be  unlimited. 

VII.  The  liability  of  the  members  is  limited. 

VIII.  The  capital  of  the   Association  is  £l,0oo,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  £1  each, 
with  power  to  increase  or  reduce  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  Companies'  Acts,  1862  to 
.1883. 

IX.  If  upon  the  winding  up  or  dissolution  of  the  Association,  there  remains,  after  the 
satisfaction  of  all  its  debts  and  liabilities,  any  property  whatsoever,  the  same  shall  not  be  paid 
to  or  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Association,  but  shall  be  given  or  transferred  to 
some  other  institution  or  institutions,  having  objects  similar  to  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
to  be  determined  by  the  members  of  the  Association  at  or  before  the  time  of  dissolution,  or  in 
default  thereof  by  such  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  as  may  hare  or  acquire  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter. 


X.  True  accounts  shall  be  kept  of  the  sums  of  money  received  and  expended  by  the 
Association,  and  the  matter  in  respect  of  which  such  receipt  and  expenditure  takes  place,  and 
of  the  property,  credits,  and  liabilities  of  the  Association;  and,  subject  to  any  reasonable 
restrictions  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  inspecting  the  same  that  maybe  imposed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Association  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  members.  Once  at  least  in  every  year  the  accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  examined, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  balance-sheet  ascertained  by  one  or  more  properly  qualified  auditor 
or  auditors. 

We,  the  several  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  subscribed,  are  desirous  of  being 
formed  into  an  Association,  in  pursuance  of  this  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  we 
respectively  agree  to  take  the  number  of  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  Association  set  opposite  to 
our  respective  names. 


Names,  Addresses,  and  Descriptions  of 
Subscribers. 


WALTER  BESAXT, 
Author, 

12,  Gay  ton  Crescent,  Hampstead-. 
WALTKR  HERRI  us  POLLOCK, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

1(!8,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea. 
ALFRED  EOMOXT  HAKE, 
Author, 

Greenfield  Lodge,  South  Haling. 
CHARLES  HENRY  MIDDLETOX-WAKE, 
Clerk  in  Holy  Orders, 

Campden  Hill  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
SAMUEL  GEORGE  CIIETWYND  MIDDLKMORE, 
Journalist, 

78,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
HERMAN  CHARLES  MEIUVALK, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

Hazard  Side,  Eastbourne. 
JOSEPH  WILLIAM  COMYNS  CARR, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

19,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W. 


Number  of  Shares  taken 
by  each  Subscriber. 


One. 
One. 
One. 
One. 
One. 
One. 
One. 


Dated  this  20th  day  of  June,  1884. 

Witness  to  the  signatures  of  all  the  above, 

JOHX  TRISTRAM  VALENTINE, 

Solicitor, 
6,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


AETICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS. 

As  altered  by  Special  Resolution  of  Thursday,  29th  June,  1893,  which  Resolution  was  confirmed 

on  Wednesday,  19/&  July,  1893. 

As  altered  by  Special  Resolution  of  Monday,  nth  February,  13Q8,u>hich  Resolution  teas  confirmed 

on  Monday,  '2nd  March,  1908. 


PRELIMINARY. 

ART.  1. — The  regulations  contained  in  Table  "A"  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  "  Companies' 
Act,  1862,"  shall  not  apply  to  the  Society. 

CONSTITUTION. 

ART.  2. — The  Society  shall  consist  of  Shareholders,  Subscribing  Members,  and  Associates. 

Shareholder  shall  mean  a  Subscribing  Member  being  a  holder  of  not  less  than  one  share 
in  the  Society. 

Subscribing  Member  shall  mean  an  annual  or  other  subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society  who  has  been  elected  as  such  by  the  Committee  of  Management  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Associate  shall  mean  an  annual  or  other  subscriber  duly  elected  as  such  by  the  Committee 
of  Management,  but  not  being  a  subscribing  member  as  defined  above. 

BUSINESS. 

ART.  3. — The  business  of  the  Society  shall  comprise  all  the  business  mentioned  or 
included  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  all  matters  incidental  thereto. 

ART.  4. — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  a 
Council,  a  Committee  of  Management,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
appointed. 

THE  COUNCIL. 

ART.  5.— The  President  shall  be  ex  officw  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  present  Council 
shall  consist  of  the  following  persons  : — 

President. 
GEORGE  MEREDITH,  O.M. 

Council. 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  REV.  PROF.  BONNET,  F.R.S. 

ALFRKD  AUSTIN.  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  BRTCB,  M.P. 

J.  M.  BARHIE.  HALL  CAINE. 

A.  W.  A  BECKETT.  EGERTON  CASTLE,  F.S.A. 

ROBERT  BATEMAN,  P.  W.  CLAYDEN. 
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SIR  HENRY  BERGNE,  K.C.M.G.  EDWABD  CLODD. 

WALTER  BESANT.  W.  MORRIS  COLLES. 

AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  M.P.  HON.  JOHN  COLLIER. 

R.  D.  BLACKMORE.  W.  MARTIN  CONWAY. 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.  LEWIS  MORRIS. 

OSWALD  CRAWFURD,  C.M.G.  PROF.  MAX  MULLER. 

THE  EARL  OF  DESART.  J.  C.  PARKINSON. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON.  THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  AND  MONTGOMERY. 

A.  W.  DUBOURG.  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  BART.,  LL.D. 

J.  ERIC  ERICHSEN,  F.R.S.  WALTER  HERRIES  POLLOCK. 

PROF.  MICHAEL  FOSTER,  F.R.S.  A.  G.  Ross. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  HERBERT  GARDNEB,  M.P.     GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

RICHARD  GARNETT,  LL.D.  W.  BAPTISTE  SCOONES. 

EDMUND  GOSSE.  G.  R.  SIMS. 

H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  S.  SQUIRE  SPRIGGE. 

THOMAS  HARDY.  J.  J.  STEVENSON. 

JEROME  K.  JEROME.  JAMES  SULLY. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING.  WILLIAM  MOY  THOMAS. 

PROF.  E.  RAY  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L. 

J.  M.  LELY.  E.  M.  UNDERDOWN,  K.C. 

THE  REV.  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  F.S.A.  THE  RIGHT  Hox.  BAROX  HENRY  DE  WORMS, 

PROF.  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN.  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

HERMAN  C.  MERIVALE.  EDMUND  YATES. 

REV.  C.  H.  MlDDLETON-WAKE. 

ART.  6. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  from  time  to  time  make  elections  to  the 
Council.  A  person  so  elected  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Society  before  election. 

ART.  7. — Every  member  of  the  Council  shall  be  or  become  a  Shareholder  in  the  Society, 
and  shall  pay  an  annual  or  other  subscription  to  the  Society.  This  Article  must  be  read 
subject  to  Art.  8. 

ART.  8. — Honorary  Members  of  the  Council  shall  not  be  elected  after  the  adoption  of  these 
present  Articles. 

ART.  9. — The  total  number  of  the  Council  shall  not  exceed  CO,  in  addition  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  time  being. 

ART.  10. — The  President  and  other  members  of  the  Council  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  so  long  as  they  continue  Subscribing  Members  of  the  Society. 

ART.  11. — On  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  President,  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  elect  a 
President. 

ART.  12. — Meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Management,  but  at  least  two  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  summoned  in  each  calendar 
year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  of  Management  may  determine  ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  summon  a  meeting  without  delay  to  consider  any  matter  relating 
to  the  Society  or  its  business  if  requested  to  do  so  in  writing  by  any  five  members  of  the 
Council,  or  by  any  three  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or  by  any  twenty 
subscribing  members.  Seven  members  of  the  Council  present  at  a  meeting  shall  be  a  quorum 
for  all  purposes  of  that  meeting. 

ART.  13. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  in  every  year  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  prepare  and  present  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  Council  in  such  meetings  assembled,  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Committee 
of  Management  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  these  recommendations  shall  be  duly  considered 
by  the  Committee  of  Management,  who  shall  take  such  steps  as  they  shall  deem  expedient 
therein. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

ART.  14. — The  present  Committee  of  Management  shall  consist  of : — 

Chairman. 

SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  BART.,  LL.D. 

A.  W.  A  BECKETT.  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

WALTER  BESANT.  H.  EIDKR  HAGGABD. 

EGERTON  CASTLE.  J.  M.  LELY. 

W.  MORRIS  COLLES.  S.  S.  SPRIGGE. 

HON.  JOHN  COLLIER.  A.  G.  Eoss. 
W.  MARTIN  CONWAY. 

ART.  15. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  conduct  and  manage  all  the  business  and 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  shall  exercise  all  such  powers,  authorities,  and  discretions  of  the 
Society,  of  whatsoever  kind,  as  are  set  forth  or  embraced  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association 
of  the  Society. 

ART.  16. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  to  be  elected 
by  the  subscribing  members,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  the  members  so  elected  shall  become 
members  of  the  Council  during  their  term  of  office. 

ART.  17. — Members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  one- 
third  of  them  retiring  annually,  and  being  eligible  for  re-election.  In  the  year  1908  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  retire,  and  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
Of  the  twelve  members  to  be  elected  in  1908,  the  four  having  the  four  lowest  number  of  votes 
shall  retire  in  1909,  the  four  having  the  four  next  lowest  number  of  votes  shall  retire  in  1910, 
and  the  four  having  the  four  highest  number  of  votes  shall  retire  in  1911.  In  the  case  of  a 
tie  the  members  to  retire  shall  be  determined  by  the  casting  of  lots  among  those  membars  who 
have  an  equality  of  votes. 

ART.  18. — The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  to  retire  in  each  successive 
year  shall  be  those  who  have  been  longest  in  office  since  their  last  election,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  article.  A  retiring  member  shall  be  re-eligible.  Casual  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  Committee  of  Management  may  be  forthwith  filled  up  by  the  appointment 
by  the  Committee  of  Management  of  a  qualified  person,  who  shall  in  all  respects  stand  in  the 
place  of  his  predecessor. 

ART.  19. — The  election  in  1908  shall  not  necessarily  be  bound  by  the  dates  herein  con- 
tained, but  shall,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  take  place  as  soon  as  the  revised  articles 
have  been  legally  adopted. 

The  method  of  election  shall  be  as  follows  : — In  the  month  of  January  in  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  (by  «  notice  in  The  Author  or  otherwise)  notify  to  all  Subscribing  Members  the 
names  of  those  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  who  will  in  that  year  retire  from 
office,  and  whether  or  not  they  severally  desire  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election  ;  and  shall 
state  the  date  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  for  some  day  in  February 
up  to  which  nominations  of  candidates  for  election  to  the  Committee  of  Management  may  be 
made.  The  Committee  of  Management  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  cause  to  be  nominated  at  the  time 
of  issue  of  the  notice  above  mentioned  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies  whose  names  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  subscribing  members  as  aforesaid.  Any  two  subscribing  members  of  the 
Society  may  also  nominate  one  or  more  subscribing  members  other  than  themselves  (not 
exceeding  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled)  by  notice  in  writing  sent  to  the  Secretary 
accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  the  candidate  or  candidates  so  nominated  expressing  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  duties  of  the  post.  In  the  event  of  only  so  many  candidates  being  nominated 
as  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled,  they  shall  be  declared  duly  elected.  In  the  event  of  more 
candidates  being  nominated  than  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  printed  a  list  of  all  the  candidates  who  have  been  duly  nominated,  and  whose  consent  has 
been  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  ballot  paper  to  be  circulated  with  the  March  number  of  The 
Author  or  otherwise,  giving  in  each  case  the  name  or  names  of  the  nominator  or  nominators  ; 
marking  with  asterisks  the  names  of  those  candidates  who  are  retiring  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  appending  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  voting,  and  the  date  by  which  the 
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ballot  paper  must  be  returned.  The  date  up  to  which  the  ballot  papers  shall  be  received  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  for  some  date  in  March.  A  ballot  paper  so  printed 
shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  (as  an  enclosure  to  The  Author  or  otherwise)  to  the  last  known 
address  of  every  subscribing  member,  together  with  an  envelope  marked  only  "  Ballot  Paper,'' 
in  which  the  ballot  paper  when  filled  up  may  be  sealed  from  view,  and  also  another  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  and  bearing  a  space  for  the  member's  signature  by  way  of  authentica- 
tion, in  which  the  ballot  paper  within  its  sealed  envelope  may  be  returned  by  post.  The 
Secretary  shall  on  receipt  of  such  ballot  papers  open  the  outer  envelopes  only,  and  shall  place 
all  the  ballot  papers  in  their  sealed  envelopes  in  the  ballot  box  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose, 
which  shall  be  opened  only  by  the  three  or  more  scrutineers  annually  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  General  Meeting  of  subscribing  members  next  previous  to  the  election,  or  in  default  by 
the  Committee  of  Management.  The  scrutineers  shall  count  the  votes  given  for  the  several 
candidates,  and  shall  sign  a  certificate  of  the  numbers,  which  shall  be  published  to  the 
subscribing  members  in  the  next  number  of  The  Author  or  otherwise.  The  candidates  obtaining 
the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  elected  to  the  vacancies.  In  the  event 
of  a  tie,  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  time  being  shall  choose  from  among  the 
candidates  having  an  equal  number  of  votes,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  elected.  The 
Committee  of  Management  shall  make  from  time  to  time  any  arrangements  or  regulations 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  article. 

ART.  20. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management  after  every  annual 
election  of  members  of  the  Committee,  a  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  be 
elected.  The  outgoing  Chairman  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

AKT.  21. — -In  case  the  conduct  of  any  member  of  the  Committee  shall  at  any  time  be  such 
that  his  continuing  a  member  shall  appear  to  the  other  members  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  other  members  for  the  time  being  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  (if 
two-thirds  in  number  of  the  whole  number  of  members  for  the  time  being  concur  in  that 
behalf,  but  not  otherwise),  to  remove  any  such  member  from  his  office. 

ART.  22. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  meet  together  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
adjourn  and  regulate  their  meetings  in  time  and  place,  and  otherwise  as  they  think  fit.  Three 
members  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Questions 
arising  at  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  case  of 
an  equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman,  in  addition  to  his  original  vote,  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 
The  Chairman  or  two  members  of  the  Committee  may  at  any  time  summon  a  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Committee.  The  members  assembled  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  duly  summoned 
may,  if  a  quorum  is  formed,  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Committee,  notwithstanding  any 
vacancy  in  their  numbers. 

ART.  23. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  from  time  to  time  for  the  more  convenient 
management  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  appoint  such  Committees,  either  consisting  of 
members  of  their  own  body  or  of  other  persons,  or  of  both,  as  they  think  fit,  for  the  purpose  of 
any  special  enquiry  or  otherwise,  and  may  determine  and  regulate  the  duties  and  procedure 
thereof.  The  Committee  of  Management  may  from  time  to  time  remove  from  office  any 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof,  or  vary  the  constitution,  powers,  duties,  or  procedure  of  any 
Committee. 

ART.  24. — Should  it  appear  that  any  subscribing  member's  or  associate's  continuance  as 
such  would  prejudicially  affect  the  Society,  then  the  Committee  of  Management  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  that  subscribing  member's 
or  associate's  conduct  and  (if  two-thirds  in  number  of  the  members  of  the  Council  present 
concur  in  that  behalf,  but  not  otherwise)  that  subscribing  member  or  associate  shall  be  removed 
from  the  Society.  Provided  that  any  subscribing  member  or  associate  whose  case  is  dealt  with 
under  this  article  shall  have  notice  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  the  Council. 

ART.  25. — The  Committee  of  Management  may,  if  they  think  fit,  submit  questions  to  be 
discussed,  and  decided  upon  by  the  subscribing  members  of  the  Society  in  General  Meeting 
assembled  or  otherwise,  but  the  Committee  shall  not  necessarily  be  bound  by  their  decision. 


GKNT.IIAI. 
Subsrrifiiiit/  -Von  lrrs. 

ART.  20. — A  General  Meeting  of  the  subscribing  members  shall  be  held  once  in  every  year 
on  such  day  and  at  such  place  as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint. 
An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  subscribing  members  shall  be  called  by  the  Committee 
of  Management,  if  requested  to  do  so  in  writing  by  any  forty  subscribing  members. 

AUT.  27. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  give  not  less  than  one  month's  notice  in 
The  Aulhor  or  otherwise  of  the  date  at  which  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  held.  The  business 
of  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  to  consider  the  documents,  balance-sheet,  and  any  report  by 
the  Committee  of  Management,  and  to  adopt  upon  them  such  resolutions  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  and  to  discuss  and  decide  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  upon  any 
question  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  together  with  any  others, 
couched  in  terms  of  recommendation  to  the  Committee  of  Management,  proposed  and  seconded 
in  due  form  of  which  not  less  than  fourteen  days'  notice  in  writing  has  been  given,  and  which 
have  been  duly  included  in  the  agenda.  The  Committee  of  Management,  if  it  thinks  fit,  may 
submit  any  question  to  a  postal  vote  of  the  members. 

AET.  28. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or  in  his  absence  a  member  of 
the  Committee  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  present,  or  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  a  shareholder  elected  by  the  shareholders  present,  shall  take  the 
chair  at  every  General  Meeting. 

ART.  29. — Seven  subscribing  members  personally  present  shall  be  a  quorum  for  a  General 
Meeting  for  all  purposes. 

ART.  30. — If  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  appointed  for  any  General  Meeting  no 
quorum  be  present  the  meeting  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  Chairman. 

ART.  31. — A  General  Meeting  shall  not  be  adjourned.  All  business  notified  to  be  transacted 
at  the  meeting  shall  thereupon  be  completed  or  the  meeting  shall  be  dissolved  at  the  option  of 
tho  Chairman  or  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Management  present. 

Airr.  32. — For  the  purposes  of  voting  at  any  General  Meeting  on  any  resolution  duly 
submitted,  the  mover  and  seconder  of  such  resolution  shall,  acting  together,  have  the  right  of 
requiring  the  Chairman  to  appoint  tellers  to  count  the  votes  cast,  but  if  no  such  request  be 
made  it  shall  be  left  to  the  Chairman's  discretion  either  to  take  a  vote  by  show  of  hands,  or  to 
nominate  tellers  to  count  the  votes.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  cast  the  Chairman  shall 
exercise  a  casting  vote.  A  declaration  by  the  Chairman  of  the  numbers  cast  fcr  or  against  the 
resolution  shall  be  final,  but  if  one-third  (not  being  in  any  case  less  than  forty)  of  the  members 
present  require  him  to  submit  the  resolution  to  ballot  of  the  Society,  he  shall  arrange  with  the 
Committee  of  Management  to  take  such  ballot  by  post  or  otherwise  within  ten  days  after  the 
meeting. 

Shareholders. 

ART.  33.— A  General  Meeting  of  shareholders  shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  on  the  same 
day  with  and  immediately  before  the  meeting  to  be  called  under  Article  2(!.  Such  meeting 
shall  be  called  Ordinary,  and  all  other  General  Meetings  shall  be  called  Extraordinary  General 
Meetings. 

ART.  34. — The  business  of  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be  to  receive,  or  either 
wholly  or  partially  reject  or  adopt,  the  accounts,  balance-sheet,  and  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  and  of  the  Auditors. 

ART.  35. — An  Extraordinary  Meeting  may  at  any  time  be  called  by  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

ART.  3G. — Seven  shareholders  personally  present  shall  be  a  quorum  for  a  General  Meeting 
for  all  purposes. 

ART.  37. — An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  whenever  a  requisition,  signed  by  fifteen  or  more  shareholders,  and  stating  fully 
the  object  of  such  meeting,  is  left  at  the  Registered  Office  of  the  Society. 


ART.  38. — If  the  Committee  of  Management  neglect,  for  fourteen  days  after  the  delivery  of 
any  such  requisition,  to  call  a  meeting  in  accordance  therewith  the  requisitionists  may  call  a 
Meeting. 

ART.  39. — Every  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  sonvenient  place  and 
at  such  hour  as  the  Committee  of  Management  or  requisitionists  calling  the  meeting  may 
appoint. 

ART.  40. — If  within  half  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  a  meeting  the 
requisite  quorum  shall  not  be  present,  the  meeting,  if  convened  on  the  requisition  of  share- 
holders, shall  be  dissolved,  and  in  any  other  case  may  either  be  dissolved  by  the  Chairman  on 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Management  present,  or  shall  stand  adjourned 
to  the  following  day,  unless  the  same  happen  to  be  a  Sunday  or  General  Holiday,  in  which  case 
the  meeting  shall  stand  adjourned  to  the  Monday  or  other  succeeding  day  and  at  the  same 
place,  and  shall  meet  at  the  same  time  as  was  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  original 
meeting  ;  and  if  at  such  adjourned  meeting  the  requisite  quorum  shall  not  be  present  within 
half-an-hour  after  the  time  for  holding  the  meeting,  those  shareholders  who  are  present  shall 
be  a  quorum,  and  may  either  adjourn  the  meeting  sine  die,  or  may  transact  the  business  for 
which  the  meeting  was  called. 

ART.  41. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or,  in  his  absence,  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  present,  or  in  the  absence  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  a  shareholder,  elected  by  shareholders  present,  shall  take  the 
chair  at  every  General  Meeting. 

ART.  42. — Subject  to  a  poll  being  demanded,  as  herein-after  mentioned,  every  question  to 
be  decided  by  any  General  Meeting,  unless  resolved  on  without  a  dissentient,  shall  be  decided 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  shareholders  personally  present  thereat  by  way  of  show  of  hands. 

ART.  43. — At  any  General  Meeting  (unless  a  poll  on  any  resolution  thereof  be  immediately, 
on  the  declaration  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  result  of  the  show  of  hands  thereon, 
demanded  by  at  least  two  shareholders,  before  the  dissolution  or  adjournment  of  the  meeting), 
a  declaration  by  the  Chairman  that  a  resolution  is  carried,  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  in  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  so  declared, 
without  proof  of  the  number  or  proportion  of  the  votes  given  for  or  against  the  resolution. 

ART.  44. — If  a  poll  be  demanded,  it  shall  be  taken  in  such  manner,  at  such  place,  and 
either  immediately,  or  at  such  time  within  fourteen  days  thereafter,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  directs,  and  the  result  of  the  poll  shall  be  deemed  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Meeting  at  which  the  poll  was  demanded. 

SHARES  AXD  TRANSMISSION  OK  SIIAI;I:S. 

ART.  45.— The  share  capital  of  the  Society  is  C 1  ,(HIO,  divided  into  1 ,000  shares  of  £1  each. 

ART.  46. — No  subscribing  member  shall  be  a  holder  of  more  than  one  share  unless  by 
special  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

ART.  47. — No  transfer  of  shares  shall  be  registered  unless  and  until  the  transferee  is 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  Management.  And  the  Committee  of  Management  may,  at 
their  absolute  discretion,  decline  to  register  any  transfer  of  shares,  or  accept  any  transferee,  or 
to  allot  any  share  or  shares. 

ART.  48. — Every  transfer  of  a  share  shall  lie  by  deed  in  such  form  as  the  Committee  of 
Management  shall  from  time  to  time  approve,  and  the  transferor  shall  be  deemed  to  remain  a 
holder  of  the  share  until  the  name  of  the  transferee  is  entered  in  the  Register  of  shareholders 
in  respect  thereof. 

ART.  49. — If  any  shareholder  who  has  been  admitted  a  subscribing  member  of  the  Society 
shall  sell  or  dispose  of  his  share  or  shares  without  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, then  the  share  or  shares  so  sold  or  disposed  of  shall  be  forthwith  forfeited  to  the  Society, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  at  their  discretion  in  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

ART.  50.— The  Committee  of  Management  may  at  any  time,  on  such  terms  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  accept  the  surrender  or  forfeiture  of  any  shares  from  or  by  any  shareholder  desirous 
of  surrendering  or  forfeiting  them,  or  rescind  or  remit  any  surrender  or  forfeiture  previously  made. 
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ART.  51. — A  shareholder  ceasing  to  be  a  subscribing  member  of  the  Society  shall,  ip&o 
facto,  cease  to  be  a  shareholder  in  the  Society,  and  his  share  or  shaves  shall  thereupon  be 
forfeited  to  the  Society. 

ART.  52.— On  the  death  of  a  shareholder  his  executors  or  administrators  shall  have  no 
title  to  or  interest  in  his  share  or  shares,  but  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  Society. 

ART.  53.  — Any  share  so  forfeited  or  surrendered  may  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the 
Committee  of  Management  think  fit,  and  shall  as  well  as  the  proceeds  thereof,  be  deemed  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Society. 

AUT.  54. — A  certificate  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Management  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  that  a  sliare  has  been  duly  forfeited  in 
pursuance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  and  stating  the  time  when  it  was  forfeited,  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  forfeiture. 

Suuscuii'Tiox. 

ART.  55. — The  annual  subscription  to  the  Society  shall  be  £1  \s.  payable  on  the  1st  of 
January  in  each  year.  The  subscription  of  a  Life  Member  shall  be  £10  paid  at  one  time. 

ART.  5G. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  vary  and  alter  the  annual  and  other 
subscriptions  to  this  Society  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit. 

ACCOUNTS. 

ART.  57. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  cause  true  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the 
property  and  ell'eds  of  the  Society,  and  of  all  sums  received  and  expended  by  the  Society,  and 
of  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  such  receipt  and  expenditure  takes  place,  and  of  the  assets, 
credits,  and  liabilities  of  the  Society.  The  books  of  account  shall  be  kept  at  the  registered 
office  of  the  Society. 

ART.  58. — At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  shareholders,  and  also  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  subscribing  members  in  every  year,  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  lay  before 
the  Society  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  and  a  balance-sheet  containing  a 
summary  of  the  property  and  liabilities  of  the  Society. 

ART.  59. — Printed  copies  of  the  annual  statement  and  balance-sheet  shall  be  sent  to  the 
subscribing  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  manner  in  which  notices  are  hereinafter  directed  to 
be  served,  not  less  than  six  days  previously  to  the  meeting. 

TRUSTEES. 

ART.  60. — When  the  Committee  of  Management  think  fit,  there  shall  be  such  and  so 
many  Trustees  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society  as  the  Committee  of  Management 
determine,  and  they  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  and 
have  such  remuneration,  powers,  and  indemnities,  and  perform  such  duties  and  be  subject  to 
such  regulations,  as  the  Committee  of  Management  determine. 

KESERVE  FUND. 

ART.  61. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  invest  any  surplus  funds  of  the  Society 
not  required  for  immediate  use  in  the  name  of  the  Society  or  in  the  names  of  Trustees  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  in  such  manner  as  the  Committee  may  think  fit,  and  the  Committee  may 
vary  such  investments  from  time  to  time  at  their  discretion. 

Airr.  62.— The  Secretary  shall  affix  the  seal,  with  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Committee  of  Management  at  the  least,  to  all 
instruments  required  to  be  scaled  except  a  share  certificate,  and  all  such  instruments  shall  be 
signed  by  such  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  countersigned  or  initialed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Seal  may  be  affixed  to  a  share  certificate  by  the  Secretary  alone  under  the 
authority  of  the  Committee.  Any  seal  used  abroad  under  the  provisions  of  "The  Companies' 
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Seals  Act,  1864,"  shall  be  affixed  by  the  authority  and  in  the  presence  of  such  person  or 
persons  as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  direct,  and  the  instruments  sealed  therewith 
shall  also  be  signed  by  such  persons  as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  direct. 

MlNUTKS. 

ART.  63. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  cause  Minutes  to  be  duly  entered  in  books 
provided  for  the  purpose  : — 

(a)  Of  appointment  of  all  Officers. 

(It)  Of  the  names  of  those  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

(c)  Of  all  orders  made  by  the  Committee  of  Management. 

((/)  Of  all  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  General  Meetings  and  of 
meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or  other  Committees. 

(?)  Any  such  Minute  as  aforesaid,  if  purported  to  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  such  appointments  were  made,  or 
such  subscribing  members  were  present,  or  such  resolutions  were 
passed  as  aforesaid  (as  the  case  may  be)  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
next  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  shall  be 
suflic.icnt  evidence,  without  any  further  proof,  of  the  facts  therein 
stated. 

NOTICES. 

AUT.  64. — Every  notice  required  by  these  Articles  to  be  given  to  the  subscribing  members 
or  shareholders  shall  wherever  possible  be  a  notice  of  not  less  than  six  days,  and  shall  be  given 
by  sending  letters  to  the  registered  subscribing  members,  or  shareholders  according  to  the 
registered  addresses. 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


i. 


EVERY  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
advice  upon  liis  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  onlinarysolicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of    the   book  represented.      The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for   inspection  and  note.      The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before    signing    any  agreement  whatever,   send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the   Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are    reaping    no    benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.     The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.     The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to   give 
advice   concerning  publishers.     (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readines»tor  a  possible  action  upon  them.    (3)  To  keep 
agreements.     (4)  To  enforce   payments  due  according  to 
agreements.    Fuller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus.1 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect   to    stamp  agreements.      This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.     The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  ;  so 
do  some  publishers.     Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


TO  MUSICAL   COMPOSERS. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  Sd.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


THE   READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will   greatly  assist    the   Society   in   this 
branch   of   its  work  by  informing  young   writers 
of   its   existence.      Their   MSS.  can  be  read   and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.     The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  works,   and   when   it   is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  dnd  scientific  works.     The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.     The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
6».  Kd.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "  The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Sank  of  London,  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


WITH  this  number  of  The  Author  we  print  as  a 
supplement  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association,  with  the  alterations  in  the  latter 
which  have  been  made  and  passed  by  the  members 
of  the  society  at  the  general  meeting  on  the  23rd 
of  January.  All  the  members,  if  they  care  to 
retain  the  supplement,  will  now  have  the  full 
particulars  in  their  own  hands  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  society. 


WE  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  in  this 
month's  Author  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  G.  H. 
Putnam,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons  of  New  York.  He  corrects  a  misapprehen- 
sion in  an  article  in  one  of  the  former  issues  of 
The  Author,  and  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  a 
few  notes  on  the  present  position  of  United  States 
copyright.  All  those  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  copyright  know  that  for  many  years  Mr. 
Putnam  has"  shown  great  interest  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  United  States  copyright  law,  and  has, 
whenever  opportunity  occurred,  pressed  forward 
the  author's  views. 


IT  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  Bills  now  before  Congress,  that 
there  should  be  general  agreement  on  those  features 
which  do  not  meet  with  decided  opposition,  and 
that  the  two  burning  questions,  (1)  as  to  mechanical 
music,  (2)  as  to  further  restrictions  in  the  manu- 
facturing provisions,  should  be  reported  to  both 
Houses  as  two  supplementary  measures,  to  be 
considered  after  the  main  measure  has  been  carried 
to  a  vote. 

This  information  comes  to  us  through  the  United 
States  Publishers'  WeMij. 

The  method  proposed  is  no  doubt  unusual,  but 
certainly  satisfactory.  There  are  many  points  on 
which  it  would  appear  that  air^purties  in  the 
States  are  at  unison.  These  points  agreed  upon 
and  passed  would  benefit  foreigners  as  well  as 
citizens.  The  remaining  issues  would  be  clearly 
crystallised.  There  would  be-nothing  to  turn  the 
debaters'  attention  from  the  points  of  disputation, 
and  the  enemies  of  progress  would  have  to  come 
into  the  open  and  fight  to  a  finish. 

The  two  points  proposed  to  be  set  aside  are  of 
great  magnitude  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
owner  and  originator  of  the  property. 


THE  NieuwsUad  voor  Jen  BoeJchandel  has  taken 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  publishers 
in  view  of  our  General  Note  in  the  February  number 
of  The  Author. 

In  its  issue  dated  February  28,  it  reprints  our 
note  in  full  and  subjoins  its  reply,  the  crux  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Maar  behoeft  het  nog  eens  herhaling,  dat  in  Neder- 
land,  hetzij  voor  of  na  bet  totstandkomen  der  Berner- 
Conventie,  geen  Engelsche  boeken  (slechts  drie,  zijn  er  te 
noemen  in  den  loop  van  een  ecuw,  die  zelfs  niet  als  uitzon- 
dering  Kunnen  aangeraerkt  worden)  zijn  nagedrukt,  en 
dat  nog  wel  door  geheel  zelfstandige  onthouding,  zonder 
eenige  dwang-overeenkoinst  of  regeling." 

The  translation  of  this  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Need  we  repeat  once  again  that  in  the  Netherlands, 
neither  before  nor  after  the  establishment  of  the  Berne 
Convention  were  any  English  books  (three  only  can  be 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  even  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  exceptions)  pirated,  and  this  abstention  was 
purely  gratuitous  without  the  compulsion  of  any  binding 
agreements  or  regulations." 

It  will  be  remembered  in  our  note  we  stated 
that  the  Dutch  publishers  abstain  for  two  years 
from  reprinting  (i.e.,  pirating)  a  book  of  a  foreign 
author  when  one  of  their  number  gives  notice  of 
his  intention  to  publish  it.  As  a  matter  of .  fact 
the  time  limit  is  one  year  only,  a  slip  which  our 
contemporary  has  failed  to  remark. 

The  protestation  that  only  three  English  books 
have  been  pirated.during  the  nineteenth  century- 
assuming  that  this  is  so — is  immaterial  to  the  point 
at  issue.  The  real  point  is  that  Dutch  publishers 
may  give  to  foreign  authors  a  ridiculously  inade- 
quate sum  for  their  copyrights — or  they  mny  not. 
Should  the  author  refuse  the  sum  offered  as  incon- 
sistent with  his  worth  and  standing,  the  Dutchman 
may  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say,  "  Take  this  or 
take  nothing.  The  sum  we  offer  you  is  neither 
fixed  nor  compulsory.  Instead  of  depreciating  our 
tender,  you  should  extol  our  generosity  and  our 
appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things." 

Indeed,  as  is  seen  in  the  excerpt  from  the 
Nieuwsblad  voor  den  Botkhandel,  the  paper  regards 
Dutch  publishers  with  approval  because— with  the 
exception  of  three  venial  lapses  from  grace — they 
have  resisted  temptation ! 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  ethics  of  the 
question  ;  \ve  would  merely  urge  again  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Netherlands,  as  a  civilised  country, 
subscriliing  to  the  Berne  Convention.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  actions  of  Dutch  publishers  may  be 
described,  in  a  famous  phrase,  as  "  methods  of 
barbarism." 
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NOMINATION   FOR   THE   NEW 
COMMITTEE. 


THE   ANNUAL   GENERAL  MEETING. 


THE  committee  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  society  to  the  arrangements 
under  the  new  constitution  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  committee.  The  follow- 
ing ladies  and  gentlemen  have  for  good  reasons 
(mostly  because  they  feared  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  attend  regularly  the  meetings  of  the 
committee)  found  themselves  unable  to  accept  the 
retiring  committee's  invitation  to  be  nominated 
for  the  new  committee  :  Mr.  William  Archer,  Sir 
W.  Martin  Conway,  Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  Mr. 
C.  L.  Graves,  Mrs.  St.  Leger  Harrison  ("  Lucas 
Malet"),  Mrs.  Steel  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

The  following  members  have  expressed  to  the 
committee  their  readiness  to  accept  nomination, 
and,  if  elected,  to  serve  on  the  committee  : 

Sir    Henry  Bergne,  K.C.B.,-\ 

Hi6  iV  in     T.CU  Members  of  the 

Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield,  V  committee. 

Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw, 

Mr.  Francis  Storr, 

Mr.  (Jomyns  Carr, 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Felkin  (Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler), 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett, 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 

Mrs.  Bland  (E.  Nesbit), 

Mr.  Arthur  Rackham, 

Mr.  8.  S.  Sprigge, 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

Under  article  nineteen  of  the  new  articles  of 
association  "  any  two  subscribing  members  of  the 
society  may  nominate  one  or  more  subscribing 
members  other  than  themselves,  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  up,  by  notice  in 
writing  sent  to  the  secretary,  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  signed  by  the  candidate  or  candidates, 
expressing  willingness  to  accept  the  duties 
of  the  post." 

Members  desiring  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
this  rule  must  send  in  the  name  of  the  candidate 
or  candidates  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of 
April,  together  with  an  accompanying  letter 
written  by  the  candidate  or  candidates, 
expressing  readiness  to  accept  nomination. 
When  the  list  of  candidates  is  complete  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Author. 

It  should  bo  stated,  as  it  has  already  been  stated 
in  a  former  issue  of  The  Author,  that  the  whole  of 
the  present  committee  retires  this  year  ;  future 
elections  to  the  committee  will  be  conducted  under 
the  articles  of  association  printed  as  a  supplement 
to  this  issue  of  Tfie  Author. 


THE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders (the  council)  of  the  society  was 
held  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  on  Friday, 
March  20. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been 
approved  and  signed,  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  Hope 
Hawkins,  put  the  motion  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  committee  of  management  be  passed  ; 
seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Bergne.  The  motion  was 
carried  without  discussion. 

Messrs.  Oscar  Berry  &  Co.  were  re-elected  as 
accountants  for  1908,  and  on  the  proposal  of  the 
chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  a  Beckett,  the 
accounts  were  adopted  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  society  was  held  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday, 
March  20,  at  20,  Hanover  Square.  The  agenda 
before  the  meeting  were  : — 

1.  To   receive   and,   if  desired,    to  discuss  the 
accounts  and  report  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment enclosed  herewith. 

2.  To  elect  a   member    of  the    Pension  Fund 
Committee  under  the  scheme  for  the  management 
of  the  Pension  Fund. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  resigns  in  due  order,  but 
submits  her  name  for  re-election.  The  name  of  no 
other  candidate  has  been  put  forward. 

3.  To  appoint  scrutineers   to   count  the   votes 
under  the  new  constitution. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  presided,  and  the 
following  members  were  present : — 

A.  W.  a  Beckett,  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  Miss 
Emily  Baker,  T.  P.  Beddoes,  Mackenzie  Bell,  Sir 
Henry  Bergne,  11.  Warwick  Bond,  Alfred  C.  Cd- 
motir,  The  Hon.  Gilbert  Coleridge,  Miss  Ellen 
Collett,  F.  H.  Perry  Coste,  Miss  Marian  Roall'e 
Cox,  James  Curtis,  Mrs.  During,  Miss  E.  Festing, 
Douglas  Freshfield,  C.  Gasquoine  Gallichan,  Walter 
M.  Gidlic.hiin,  H.  Cullum  Gouldsbury,  Mrs.  Gross- 
mann,  E.  B.  Havell,  Theodore  S.  Holland,  Miss 
Ella  N.  Lefroy,  Mrs.  MacLeish,  Arthur  W.  March- 
mont,  Mowbray  Marras,  Miss  M.  M.  McPherson, 
Ward  Muir,  Charles  Owen,  J.  C.  Parkinson,  H.  M. 
Paull,  The  Hon.  F.  Penny,  Mrs.  Alice  Pen-in,  C.  E. 
Pike,  Lionel  Portman,  Ernest  Rliys,  G.  Bernard 
Shaw,  A.  Forbes  Sieveking,  Dr.  S.  Squire  Sprigge, 
Miss  H.  M.  E.  Stanton,  Bram  Stoker,  Francis 
Storr,  Miss  Tench,  Leonard  C.  Wh.irton,  Geo.  F. 
Wilson. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by 
saying  that  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  was 
"To  receive  and,  if  desired,  to  discuss  the  accounts 
and  report  of  the  committee  of  management."  He 
desired  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
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principal  contents  of  the  report,  which  he  con- 
sidered most  satisfactory.  In  the  matter  of 
elections  they  had  beaten  the  record  total  of  237 
in  1906,  as  246  new  members  had  been  elected  in 
1907.  The  number  of  resignations  was,  however, 
regrettably  large,  and  it  was  difficult  to  stop  the 
leakage.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  resignations 
were  tendered  at  the  date  when  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions became  due,  it  was  evident  that  many 
authors  found  it  difficult  to  spare  the  necessity 
guinea.  He  hoped  that  all  authors  or  people 
personally  interested  in  literature  would  come  in 
and  help  them.  The  change  in  the  constitution  he 
did  not  intend  to  touch  upon,  as  it  had  already 
been  fully  before  the  members.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  members  would  be  very  careful  to  follow 
the  directions  for  the  nomination  of  members  of 
the  committee  of  management  as  set  out  in  the 
revised  Articles  of  Association.  Passing  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Dramatic  Sub-Committee,  the 
society  were  under  a  great  obligation  to  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  for 
an  elaborate  report  on  dramatic  agreements  and 
dramatic  property  which  he  hoped  would  soon 
sippear  in  The  Autlior.  It  would  be  most  valuable 
to  all  dramatic  authors.  The  Dramatic  Sab- 
Committee  as  a  whole  wanted  livening  up.  With 
regard  to  copyright  legislation,  there  was  little  to 
report.  They  were  merely  marking  time,  and  no 
substantial  progress  had  been  recorded.  As  to  the 
Nobel  Prize,  he  was  sure  the  society  was  in  very 
warm  accord  with  the  decision  that  had  conferred 
it  on  one  of  its  members.  (Hear,  hear  !) 

The  list  of  members  had  been  duly  printed 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  many  members. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  copies  only  had  been  sold. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  demand  for  it  was  so  little 
in  view  of  the  great  expense  in  printing.  There 
had  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  had  been  dealt 
with,  against  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the 
previous  year.  About  ninety-nine  had  been 
succf  ssf'ully  carried  through ;  though  the  expense 
had  been  considerable.  Many  cases  abroad  and 
in  the  Colonies  had  been  undertaken  ;  in  fact, 
their  activity  was  becoming  world-wide.  It  was 
their  ambition  to  fight  every  case  they  thought 
ought  to  be  fought  and  not  to  be  deterred  by 
expense.  Very  many  law  suits,  however,  could  be 
avoided  if  members  submitted  their  agreements  for 
advice  before  signing  them.  The  accounts  showed 
the  strain  of  the  expense  previously  referred  to.  They 
had  followed  their  previous  policy  of  investing  the 
whole  of  the  sums  received  for  life-membership, 
treating  it  as  capital.  He  hoped  the  capital 
account  would  be  materially  increased  in  the  next 
few  years. 

In    concluding,    the   chairman    put    it    to    the 


members  present  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the 
report  that  they  desired. 

MR.  BRAM  STOKER  criticised  the  balance  sheet 
at  some  length.  He- wished  to  express  his  entire 
disapproval  of  it,  and  professed  himself  unable  to 
understand  it.  After  some  slight  discussion, 

THE  CHAIRMAN,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  would 
see,  if  Mr.  Stoker  desired,  that  a  meeting  should 
be  arranged  between  him  and  the  accountants. 

MH.  PERRY  COSTE  expressed  his  entire  approval 
of  the  balance  sheet. 

MR.  SIKVKKING  :  May  I  ask  what  are  the 
principles  that  guide  the  council  in  taking  up 
cases  ? 

THE  CHAIRMAN  replied  that  in  taking  up 
cases  there  was  always  a  main  element  of  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  cost.  It  was  impossible 
to  know  what  the  expenditure  might  be,  owing  to 
the  majority  of  their  legal  opponents  bei  ng  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  from  appeal  to  appeal  and  wind  up  with 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  never  acted  without  the 
advice  of  their  solicitors,  or  instituted  High  Court 
proceedings  without  counsel's  opinion.  They  liked 
to  be  able  to  fight  where  broad  principles  were 
involved. 

HON.  GILBERT  COLERIDGE  noticed  that  the 
present  strength  ot  the  society  was  not  given  in  the 
report. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  That  is  an  omission.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  included. 

MR.  H.  M.  PAITLL  then  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  the  censorship  and  the  attitude 
of  the  society  thereto.  He  would  not  dwell  on  the 
chairman's  admission  that  the  Dramatic  Sub-Com- 
mittee was  not  as  active  as  it  might  have  been,  but 
he  wished  to  say  that  there  was  strong  feeling 
among  members  as  to  its  inaction  with  regard  to 
the  censorship  of  plays.  The  censorship  was  not 
only  a  slur  upon  playwrights  but  an  insult  to  the 
literary  profession.  The  society  took  no  action 
when  "  The  Breaking  Point  "  was  censored.  Had 
they  protested  when  "  Waste  "  was  prohibited  from 
public  performance,  or  when  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
"Mikado  "  was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn  ?  They 
had  not  done  so.  They  had  not  identified  them- 
selves with  the  seventy  dramatists  who  protested 
against  this  office  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
public  Press,  although  at  least  sixty  of  the  sub- 
scribers were  members  of  the  society.  Nor  when 
the  deputation  Irom  the  seventy  had  waited  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  society  intruded  its  name 
into  the  proceedings.  Mr.  George  Meredith  had ' 
written  to  the  Press,  not  as  president  of  the  society, 
but  as  a  private  individual.  He  considered  it  to  be 
a  snub  for  the  dramatic  authors,  and  others  shared 
his  opinions.  No  less  than  forty  members  as 
dramatic  authors  had  met  to  consider  their  position 
and  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  dramatic  authors' 
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society  that  would  uphold  their  rights  and  dignity. 
He  warned  his  hearers  of  the  extreme  probability 
of  defection  from  the  society.  He  thought  it  right 
that  there  should  be  no  secrecy  in  the  matter,  but 
that  the  society  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
reconsider  their  attitude  in  this  important  matter. 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  said  that  he  was  a  censored 
author  himself,  and  therefore  had  little  love  for  the 
system  or  the  censor.  (Laughter.)  The  reason  ' 
why  the  society  had  not  acted  was  because  they 
had  no  right  or  mandate  to  act.  He  hoped  it  was 
not  a  secret  that  the  committee  had  been  in  close 
touch  with  all  that  went  on.  The  subscribers  to 
the  letter  of  protest  could  not  act  as  the  society. 
He  was  very  glad  to  see  the  name  of  the  society 
had  been  kept  out  of  it.  The  society  could  not  act 
in  the  matter  with  the  same  effect  as  individual 
effort.  As  to  the  malcontent  dramatic  authors, 
they  said  they  wanted  a  society.  They  met  together. 
What  would  happen  ?  The  first  question  would 
be  one  of  cost.  They  would  compare  the  cost  • 
of  continuing  members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
with  the  cost  of  establishing  a  society  of  their  own. 
He  was  himself  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Society 
of  Authors,  and  he  had  no  anxiety  as  to  the  upshot 
of  the  malcontents'  deliberations. 

MR.  H.  M.  PAULL  :  Mr.  Shaw  says  the  society 
had  no  mandate.  The  society  took  no  steps  to 
obtain  a  mandate  ! 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  replied  that  they  knew 
there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  society 
on  the  question.  Unless  they  could  be  quite  sure 
of  getting  an  unanimous  opinion  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  wise  to  put  the  question.  It  was  a  point 
that  allowed  no  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  society. 
They  must  act  together  or  not  at  all.  It  was  no 
use  telling  Government  officials  that  you  repre- 
sented a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Authors.  The  idea  was  absurd.  It 
would  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 

HON.  GILBERT  COLERIDGE  enquired  whether 
there  were  any  statisiics  as  to  the  number  of 
dramatic  authors  in  the  society. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  replied  in  the  negative.  No 
distinction  was  drawn  between  members.  He 
desired  to  add  that  he  shared  Mr.  Shaw's  views. 

MR.  MACKENZIE  BELL  signified  his  support  and 
approval  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  remarks. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  distinguishing  the  dramatic  members  of  the 
society, 

THK  CHAIRMAN  put  to  the  meeting  the  first  two 
items  of  the  agenda,  which  were  carried.  With 
regard  to  the  third  item,  viz.,  the  appointment  of 
scrutineers,  he  inquired  of  the  meeting  whether, 
since  no  nominations  had  yet  been  received,  they 
would  be  content  to  leave  the  appointment  to  the 
Managing  Committee. 


This  was  affirmed  by  the  meeting. 
SIR  HENRY  BERGNE  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 


LAST  year's  financial  upheaval  appears  to  have 
had  but  little  appreciable   effect  upon  the 
book  trade.    The  autumn  season  is  described 
by  the  trade  organ  as  "  profitable,"  the  sales  having 
been  almost  equal  to  those  of  1906.     In  actual  pro- 
duction the  figures  exceed  those  of  the  preceding 
year  by  2,000  titles,  and  beat  all   records.     The 
percentage  of  imported  works  is  relatively  small ; 
whilst  those  produced  in  America  number  6,517, 
against  5,093  in  1906. 

Examining  the  statistics  in  detail  we  find  that  in 
fiction  the  output  of  1907  was  in  reality  larger 
than  that  of  1906,  seeing  that  though  nominally 
the  titles  are  exactly  equal,  those  of  the  latter  year 
include  a  smaller  number  of  new  editions.  There 
were  but  few  reprints  of  English  works  compared 
with  importations,  these  latter  amounting  to  double 
those  of  1 906. 

Theological  and  legal  works  came  next  in  number ; 
but  the  production  in  the  departments  of  history, 
biography,  and  description,  was  larger  than  ever 
before.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  art  books  ; 
but  some  decline,  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
year,  in  the  number  of  educational  and  juvenile 
publications. 

The  Oriental  predominated  in  the  domain  of 
history,  Jeremiah  Curtin's  posthumous  "  History 
of  the  Mongols"  being  the  most  notable  product  of 
the  year.  But  two  works  came  from  Captain 
Mahan  ;  Colonel  Dodge's  "  Great  Captains  "  was 
finished  ;  and  two  notable  works  were  Professor 
Hubert  Aimes's  "  History  of  Slavery  in  Cuba,"  and 
Joseph  E.  Rosengarten's  "  Study  of  French 
Colonisation  in  the  United  States." 

In  connection  with  the  Jamestown  tercentenary 
there  was  Mrs.  Pryor's  "  The  Birth  of  the  Nation  "  ; 
and  among  books  hovering  upon  the  borders  of 
sociology  should  be  noted  Henry  James's  "  The 
American  Scene,"  and  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
"  The  Congo  and  the  Coasts  of  Africa." 

Intheprovinceof  fine  Art  "Old  Spanish  Masters," 
engraved  by  Timothy  Cole,  was  noteworthy  ;  and 
Charles  II.  Coffin's  "Story  of  American  Painting," 
and  Kenyon  Cox's  "  Painters  and  Sculptors," 
deserve  mention.  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary  wrote 
upon  Blake,  Daumier,  and  Whistler. 

The  year  was  marked  by  the  beginning  of  a 
great  undertaking,  the  first  volume  of  an  extensive 
Catholic  Encyclopaedia  having  been  issued  ;  whilst 
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Vol.  IV.  of  Charles  Evans's  "American  Biography  " 
made  its  appearance. 

In  poetry  the  record  is  meagre  as  ever ;  but 
Viereck's  "Nineveh"  attracted  some  attention. 

In  science  there  was  nothing  very  notable, 
unless  we  regard  as  such  Percival  Lowell's  "  Mars 
and  its  Canals." 

Some  important  educational  manuals  came  from 
W.  E.  Chancellor,  H.  E.  Kratz,  J.  M.  Tyler,  and  a 
few  others. 

In  fiction  there  was  an  observable  tendency 
towards  an  increased  output  of  problem  novels  ; 
and  among  the  few  volumes  of  short  stories  were 
items  from  W.  D.  Howells,  M.  E.  Wilkins,  and 
Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Frances  Little's  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration," 
was  the  most  popular  book  of  the  year  in  America. 
By  the  beginning  of  March,  1908,  it  had  reached 
its  twenty-fifth  edition. 

Early  in  the  present  year  America  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man.  The  best  of  her  literary  critics,  living  or 
dead,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Lowell,  he  was 
also,  since  the  death  of  Aldrich,  her  sole  surviving 
poet  ot  real  distinction.  More  than  this,  the 
singer  of  "  How  Old  Brown  took  Harper's  Ferry," 
the  editor  of  Poe  and  the  accomplished  anthologist, 
was  a  skilful  man  of  affairs,  though  it  is  true  he 
disliked  being  called  "  the  banker-poet."  His 
best  verse  appeared  first  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  he  acted  as  special  correspondent  of  the  World 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  gave  the  inaugural 
Turnbull  lecture  at  the  John  Hopkins  on  "  The 
Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,"  and  thus  put  the 
seal  on  his  critical  reputation.  In  occasional 
verse  he  shone  with  especial  brilliance  ;  in  other 
departments  of  poetry  his  star  paled  somewhat 
from  proximity  to  elder  luminaries.  But  his 
services  to  the  American  Copyright  League  were 
second  to  those  of  no  other  man  ;  and  his  personality 
was  even  more  potent  than  his  work. 

A  later  and  lesser  loss  is  that  of  Edward  Gayler 
Bourne,  Professor  of  History  at  Yale,  who  wrote 
on  the  authorship  of  "  The  Federalist,"  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  solid  historical  and  biographical  work. 

A  book  of  some  importance  which  I  omitted  to 
mention  in  my  last  Notes,  General  Fessendeu's 
"  Life  and  Public  Services  of  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den,"  may  be  given  a  word  here.  Douglas  described 
the  Maine  senator  as  the  readiest  and  ablest 
debater  he  had  ever  known,  and  his  services  to  the 
Republican  cause  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  finance  were  very  great.  His  moderation  as 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  Reconstruction 
estranged  him  from  his  party  ;  but  Sumner  was 
reconciled  to  him  before  his  death.  The  bonk  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  stirring 
times. 


In  her  new  romance,  "  The  Ancient  Law,"  Miss 
Ellen  Glasgow  has  attacked  the  stimulating  theme 
of  the  convict  who  attempts  to  set  character  against 
circumstance.  The  work  has  the  author's  peculiar 
merits  and  her  characteristic  defects,  one  of  which 
latter  is  diffuseness. 

Jack  London's  new  story,  "  The  Iron  Heel,"  is 
said  to  be  highly  dramatic,  especially  a  scene  in  it, 
"  The  Chicago  Commune." 

To  dissipate  the  Edison  myth  which  has  for  so 
long  flourished  seems  to  have  been  the  root  idea  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Francis  Arthur  Jones,  who  dis- 
claims any  pretence  of  exliaustiveness  in  his  recent 
biography  of  the  inventor.  Many  people  may  not 
be  aware  that  Edison's  parentage  is  Canadian,  his 
father  having  been  a  political  refugee.  His 
admirers  will  welcome  the  prospects  of  longevity 
which  his  biographer  founds  upon  the  fact  that  his 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  each  attained 
his  hundredth  year.  That  he  should  be  "  the 
exact  reverse  of  a  dreamer  "  does  not  strike  one  as 
very  surprising  ;  and  one  is  glad  to  know  that  it  is 
not  inaccurate  to  term  him  "  undeniably  human." 
Jesting  apart,  however,  the  book  makes  good 
reading. 

"  Seeing  England  with  Uncle  John  "  is  Anne 
Warner's  late-t  humorous  effort  ;  "  Leaf  and 
Tendril,"  John  Burroughs'  newest  Nature  study. 

John  Bigelow  has  edited  in  two  volumes  the 
"  Letters  and  Literary  Memorials  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,"  which  are  published  by  Harper's. 

The  "History  of  the  United  States  Navy" 
which  Scribner  has  just  published  for  John  R. 
Spears,  is  a  compromise  between  his  large  work  on 
the  subject  and  his  "Short  History." 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Vance  has  followed  up  his  "  Brass 
Bowl"  with  a  "  Black  Bag,"  which  is  likely  to  be 
equally  popular  with  amateurs  of  light  fiction. 

"  Priest  and  Pagan,"  by  Herbert  M.  Hopkins, 
is  a  novel  of  sensations  and  complications,  the 
scene  of  which  is  the  Bronx. 

Several  correspondents  of  the  Nation  have  been 
carrying  on  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  literary 
reputation  of  Ouida ;  and  really  those  who  have 
read  her  seem  to  have  formed  a  higher  opinion  of 
her  merits  than  those  who  have  arrived  at  them 
from  second-hand  sources. 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  PLAYS. 


ON     Tuesday,     February    25,    Mr.     Herbert 
Gladstone,  acting  for  the  Prime  Minister, 
received  a  deputation  of  authors  and  play- 
wrights gathered  to  protest  against  the  censorship. 
The  deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
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Barrie,  and  included  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero,  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr,  Mr.  H.  Granville  Barker,  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton, 
Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray,  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  St. 
John  Hankin,  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh,  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke, 
Mr.  John  Pollock,  Mr.  W.  ET.  Hudson,  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  \f .  Mason,  M.P. 

Mr.  Barrie  began  by  expressing  regret  at  the 
Premier's  indisposition,  and  continuing  referred  to 
three  great  developments  in  the  history  of  the 
drama  during  the  past  half-century,  namely,  the 
production  of  the  Savoy  operas,  the  rise  of 
Mr.  Pinero  and  his  school,  and  the  work  of 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  He  modestly  made 
no  reference  to  his  own  contributions  to  the 
originality  of  the  drama,  but  claimed  that  the 
deputation  represented  every  movement  for  the 
better  that  there  had  been  for  the  past  fifty  years. 
Whether  dead  or  alive,  great  or  humble,  English- 
men of  letters  had  been  united  as  an  almost 
solid  body  in  passionate  protest  for  nearly  200 
years  against  the  humiliation  of  a  censorship. 
(Cheers.)  .... 

Mr.  Pinero,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Sir,  —  This  deputation  represents  the  great 
majority  of  the  dramatic  authors  of  England — 
probably  in  the  proportion  of  something  like  five 
to  one.  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  continued  existence  of  a 
despotic  censorship  of  plays. 

The  fact,  sir,  that  this  despotism  lias  been 
sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament  renders  it,  in  our 
opinion,  none  the  less  anomalous  and  oppressive  ; 
and  it  is  not,  we  admit,  a  valid  defence  to  allege 
that  it  affects  only  a  numerically  small  class  of 
men.  Surely  no  single  British  citizen  should  be 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  or  subjected 
to  the  judgment  of  any  secret  and  absolute 
tribunal. 

The  oppressiveness  of  the  censorship  cannot  be 
adequately  measured  by  a  mere  recital  of  plays 
actually  vetoed.  But  we  have  not  come  here  to 
discuss  the  case  of  any  particular  play.  We  are 
here  to  point  to  the  indubitable  fact  that  no  serious 
and  self-respecting  artist  can,  in  the  long  run,  do 
himself  justice  when  he  knows  that  his  work  and 
the  proceeds  of  his  work  may  be  destroyed  at  a 
pen's  stroke  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  single 
official  who  is  neither  responsible  to  Parliament 
nor  amenable  to  law. 

We  respectfully,  but  very  urgently,  suggest  to 
you,  sir,  that  the  British  drama  cannot  possibly 
hold  its  true  rank  among  the  arts  so  long  as  the 
dramatist  is  subject  to  the  menace  and  the  insult 
implied  in  this  state  of  things. 

Jt  has  been  argued  that,  however  vicious  in 
theory,  the  censorship  in  bygone  times  did  no  great 
practical  harm.  It  was  vexatious  and  unjust  to 


individuals,  but  it  did  not,  perhaps,  seriously  check 
the  development  of  the  dramatic  art.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true  ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  hardly  affects 
the  present  question.  What  is  certain  is  that,  about 
the  middle  of  her  late  Majesty's  reign,  a  new  English 
drama  came  into  being,  initiated  by  the  late  Thomas 
William  Robertson  and  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert — now 
Sir  William  Gilbert,  happily  still  with  us.  That 
movement  has  constantly  increased  in  strength  ; 
and,  as  it  has  done  so,  the  censorship  has  been  more 
and  more  clearly  felt  to  be  oppressive  and  paralys- 
ing. Since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty 
much  new  blood  has  been  infused  into  our  dramatic 
literature.  Though  I  speak,  sir,  as  a  playwright 
who  lives  in  daily  apprehension  of  seeing  himself 
described  as  a  veteran,  I  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
appearance  of  a  new  school  of  vigorous  young 
authors  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  growth  of  a  drama  such  as  we  have 
not  seen  in  England  for  three  hundred  years  may 
be  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able features  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King- 
Edward  VII. 

Sir,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  literary, 
merely  social,  or  even  merely  national  interest. 
The  theatre  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  which 
bind  together  the  Empire  and  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  existence  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
English  drama  is  a  matter  of  Imperial  concern  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word.  But,  we  maintain, 
both  the  vigour  and  the  health  of  the  dramatic 
movement  are  seriously  impaired  by  the  continuance 
of  an  office  which,  even  if  it  did  no  great  harm  in 
the  past,  has  in  our  day  become  a  humiliating 
anachronism. 

It  would  be  a  grave  omission,  sir,  if  we  failed  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  whole 
English-speaking  world,  this  island  alone  is  sub- 
jected to  the  censorship  of  plays.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  censor  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  where  a 
flourishing  and  morally  irreproachable  drama  has 
recently  arisen.  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond 
the  seas,  with  their  populous  cities  and  their 
numerous  theatres,  know  of  no  such  authority.  Of 
all  the  forty-five  States  of  the  American  Republic, 
not  one  has  dreamt  of  establishing  a  censorship. 
Such  an  office  is  abhorrent  to  the  instincts  of  a  free 
community.  In  these  great  countries  there  is  no 
demand  for  a  censor  either  for  the  suppression  of 
license  (which  does  not  manifest  itself)  or  for  the 
securing  of  theatrical  managers  from  vexatious 
interference  on  the  part  of  local  authorities.  Surely, 
then,  it  is  time,  sir,  that  the  British  nation  should 
be  relieved  from  the  stigma  of  appearing  to  be  the 
only  part  of  the  English-speaking  world  which  is 
incapable  of  keeping  its  stage  clean  and  wholesome 
save  under  the  guardianship  of  an  irresponsible 
official.  .  .  . 
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The  support  we  have  received,  however,  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  Press  assures  us  that  the  public 
mind  is  at  least  alive  to  the  worst  of  the  evils  of 
which  we  complain,  and  that  it  sees  that,  even 
assuming  the  necessity  for  a  censorship,  there  is  no 
necessity  and  no  defence  for  its  secrecy  and  irre- 
sponsibility. These  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
office  which  we  feel  to  be  absolutely  intolerable. 
As  our  published  letter  phrased  it,  "We  protest 
against  the  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
oilicial,  who  judges  without  a  public  hearing,  and 
against  whose  dictum  there  is  no  appeal." 

Sir,  this  injustice  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
obviated  by  the  institution  of  a  Court  of  Appeal ; 
and,  should  entire  freedom  prove  unattainable  for 
the  moment,  we  should,  I  am  instructed  to  say,  be 
willing  to  accept  such  A  Court  as  a  transitional 
expedient. 

As  to  the  possible  constitution  of  this  Court,  my 
friend  Sir  William  Gilbert  will  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  you. 

Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert,  after  expressing  regret  for  the 
Prime  Minister's  illness,  continued  :  Mr.  Pinero 
has  set  forth,  in  broadly  drawn  lines,  the  objections 
entertained  by  dramatic  authors,  as  a  body,  to  the 
present  condition  of  dramatic  censorship,  and  I 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  explaining,  in 
some  detail,  the  views  of  the  deputation  as  to  the 
means  whereby  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
principle  of  dramatic  censorship  may  be  attained. 
Whether  the  moment  has  arrived  at  which  the 
censorship  can  be  safely  abolished — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel — is  a  question  which  we  do  not,  at  present, 
propose  to  raise.  To  be  quite  frank,  we  recognise 
the  policy  of  not  asking  for  more  than  we  are  likely 
to  get,  and  if  we  are  to  err,  we  prefer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  moderation  and  restraint.  .  .  .  To  come  at 
once  to  the  point,  the  suggestion  with  which  I  am 
entrusted  is  that  the  office  of  Examiner  of  Plays 
shall  take  the  status  of  a  Court  of  First  Instance, 
from  whose  decision  there  shall  be  an  appeal  to  a 
Court  of  Arbitrators,  constituted  under  the  Arbitra- 
tion Act  of  1894,  and  consisting  of  three  members 
— one  to  be  appointed  by  the  author  whose  play  is 
under  consideration,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  a  third  to  be  chosen  by  the 
two  so  appointed,  or  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  eventually  determined.  I  am 
also  to  suggest  that,  in  order  to  prevent  appeals  for 
trivial  and  insignificant  reasons,  each  arbitrator 
shall  receive  a  fee  of  ten  guineas,  the  costs  to  follow 
the  decision  and  to  be  borne  by  the  appellant,  the 
respondent,  or  otherwise,  as  the  arbitrators,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  shall  direct.  If  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  a  somewhat  cumbrous  and  costly  piece 
of  machinery  with  which  to  deal  with  what  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  a  very  insignificant  matter,  I 
would  reply  that  its  cumbrous  and  costly  character 


would  in  itself  be  a  safeguard  against  its  being  set 
in  motion  except  for  grave  and  substantial  reasons, 
such  as  the  Censor's  objection  to  the  "  root  idea  " 
upon  which  the  play  is  founded  ;  to  an  important 
incident  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  dramatist's 
story  is  to  turn ;  to  the  scheme  of  an  act,  or  to 
some  vital  portion  of  an  act.  Trivial  and  insignifi- 
cant objection  would  be  acquiesced  in  as  a  matter 
of  course  as  not  being  worth  powder  and  shot.  .  .  . 
I  am  further  instructed  to  express  a  hope  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  general  stage  legislation  being 
contemplated,  the  establishment  of  such  a  Court  of 
Appeal  as  I  have  suggested  may  be  accorded  as  an 
interim  or  tentative  measure,  in  order  that  all 
parties  interested  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its  work- 
ing before  the  time  comes  for  the  introduction  of  a 
comprehensive  measure.  In  conclusion,  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  Court 
of  Appeal  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  author  as 
insuring  that  his  work  will  receive  ample  and  inde- 
pendent consideration  ;  to  the  Censor  as  relieving 
him  of  a  very  grave  and  invidious  responsibility; 
and  to  the  public  at  large  as  insuring  that  nothing 
will  be  placed  before  them  that  they  should  not 
hear,  and  that  nothing  will  be  kept  from  them  for 
reasons  which  three  liberal  and  broad-minded  men 
of  the  world  would  regard  as  trivial,  inadequate,  or 
unjust. 

.Mr.  Gladstone,  in  replying,  acknowledged  the 
kind  references  made  to  the  Premier's  illness,  and 
expressed  Sir  Henry's  extreme  regret  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  receive  the  deputation  himself.  It 
was,  Mr.  Gladstone  continued,  with  some  diffidence 
that  he  took  his  place  in  a  matter  which  did  not 
concern  his  department.  It  was,  however,  a  matter 
in  which  they  all  had  a  very  direct  and  common 
interest.  He  understood  clearly  that  no  attack  was 
made  or  had  been  made  personally  on  the  Examiner 
of  Plays.  It  was  the  system  with  which  they  found 
fault,  and  which  they  desired  to  alter.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  gentleman  who  held  the  office  in 
question  had  done  his  duty  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  no  complaint  was  made  of  him  person- 
ally, although  perhaps  there  were  disagreements 
with  particular  decisions  at  which  he  had  arrived. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  further  understood  that  in  stating 
their  case  they  had  no  particular  decision  they  had 
arrived  at  in  their  minds.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  listen 
to  the  presentment  of  a  subject  of  wide-reaching 
interest,  and  though  it  was  outside  his  department, 
he  might  say  that  personally  he  had  very  much 
sympathy  with  the  views  which  the  speakers  had 
been  good  enough  to  express.  He  recognised  the 
high-toned,  serious  arguments  which  the  deputation 
had  adduced,  which  could  not  be  met  merely  by 
status  quo  reasons,  which  were  often  convenient,  but 
which  were  rarely  final.  He  could  concede,  and  he 
thought  everyone  must  concede,  that  the  question  of 
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what  limitations  should  be  imposed  on  the  dramatic 
presentment  of  the  darker  sides  of  human  life  went 
to  the  very  depth  of  human  nature.  The  deputa- 
tion included  gifted  and  distinguished  men,  and 
they  had  raised  this  question  with  the  highest  sense 
of  responsibility.  .  .  . 

It  was  his  duty,  not  to  express  any  final  view  or 
judgment  on  that  occasion,  but  to  report  all 
that  they  had  said  to  the  Prime  Minister.  This 
was  one  of  those  curious  questions  not  infrequently 
found  iii  the  British  Constitution  which  seemed 
not  to  belong  to  any  distinct  department  of  State. 
They  were  under  the  law,  but  no  executive  branch 
of  Government  had  as  its  primary  duty  to  administer 
that  law,  though  they  all  knew  what  the  law  was, 
and  what  authority  there  was  for  its  administration. 
He  understood  quite  clearly  what  they  had  put 
forward  as  their  proposals  that  day.  As  one  of  the 
speakers  had  said,  in  their  judgment  the  public 
mind  was  not,  perhaps,  ripe  for  complete  freedom 
from  the  censorship  of  the  Press — (here  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, amid  laughter,  corrected  himself) — from  the 
censorship  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  I  mean.  They 
would  never  be  free  from  the  censorship  of  the 
Press,  whatever  deputation  waited  on  the  Prime 
Minister.  (Laughter.) 

The  proposal  put  before  him  was  that  there 
should  be  established  a  Court  of  Appeal  of  three. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  Court  could  be  established 
without  altering  the  law  he  was  not  quite  certain. 
It  might  be  done  by  arrangement  if  it  was  so 
desired,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  when  it  came  to  altering  the  law 
difficulties,  of  course,  must  arise.  However,  he 
understood  clearly  that  the  view  which  the  deputa- 
tion put  forward  as  a  substantive  proposal  was  not 
that  the  censorship  should  be  abolished,  but  that 
a  system  should  be  established  under  which  there 
would  lie  a  right  of  appeal.  He  would  represent 
that  view  for  the  consideration  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

On  behalf  of  the  Premier,  and  on  his  own 
behalf,  he  thanked  the  deputation  for  having 
put  so  briefly,  lucidly,  and  succinctly  what  they 
had  to  say,  and  he  thought  he  could  assure  them, 
on  the  Prime  Minister's  behalf,  that  their  views 
would  be  fully  and  fairly  considered. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Murray  concluded  the  proceedings  in 
the  following  words  : — 

I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Barrie  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  deputation,  and  that  I  do  very 
sincerely.  It  has  been  most  kind  of  you,  sir,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  undertake  in 
addition  to  the  immense  duties  of  your  department, 
the  consideration  of  our  special  grievance,  and  to 
read  our  various  articles  and  letters.  Having  said 
so  much  I  feel  that  I  might  well  sit  down ;  hut  I 
believe  that  in  most  deputations,  after  the  necessary 


and  suitable  speeches  have  been  made,  there  usually 
comes  at  the  end  an  indiscreet  person ;  and  on 
the  present  occasion  that  office  appears  to  fall 
to  me. 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  feelings  of  most  of 
those  interested  in  this  movement  when  I  say 
emphatically  that  the  compromise  which  Sir  W. 
Gilbert  has  to-day  suggested  is  what  it  professes  to 
be — a  compromise.  It  is  not  what  we  most  want, 
nor  what  we  believe  to  be  best.  That  would  be 
the  simple  abolition  of  the  censorship.  If  we 
thought  it  suitable  to  occupy  your  time  and  the 
country's  time  by  fighting  for  our  small  rights  and 
making  a  long  controversy,  it  is  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  that  we  should  ask  for.  We  put 
forward  the  present  suggestion  in  the  belief  that, 
while  it  affords  us  some  practical  relief,  it  seems  to 
meet  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  by 
our  opponents,  both  among  the  managers  and 
among  those  of  the  public  who  are  especially 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  protecting  the  propriety  of 
the  stage. 

It  gives  them  every  safeguard.  And  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add  that  besides  removing  what 
we  most  dislike,  the  arbitrary  and  secret  character 
of  the  present  censorship,  it  has  from  our  point  of 
view  another  advantage.  The  tribunal  we  suggest 
would  apply  to  our  work  the  proper  standards  of 
men  of  letters.  The  censorship  as  it  stands  is 
constituted  mainly  for  the  prevention  of  mere 
ribaldry  and  indecency,  and  inevitably  tends  to 
judge  by  standards  which  are  somewhat  low.  Now, 
without  making  any  extravagant  or  lofty  pre- 
tensious,  we  do  claim,  and  I  think  a  fair-minded 
observer  must  admit  that  at  least  a  great  many  of 
those  whom  we  represent  are  serious  artists,  not 
merely  trying  to  please  the  public — though,  of 
course,  to  please  the  public  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
ditions of  our  existence — but  trying  also  by  means 
of  our  art  to  do  the  best  work  and  express  the 
best  thoughts  that  are  in  us ;  and  in  that  aim 
we  do  find  it  galling  to  be  judged  by  standards 
which  are  meant  to  apply  to  the  very  lightest 
and  most  irresponsible  work — standards  which  are, 
in  fact,  ultimately  those  of  the  police. 

Again,  sir,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  listening 
to  us. 

[We  beg  to  thank  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  us  to  reprint 
in  the  above  several  extracts  from  the  report 
published  in  that  paper. — Ed.] 
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THE   GENTLEST  ART.* 


THIS  delightful  little  book,  "  The  Gentlest 
Art,"  is  felicitously  described  as  a  "  choice 
of  letters  by  entertaining  hands."  Mr. 
Lucas'  selection,  if  not  particularly  comprehen- 
sive, is,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  catholic.  Here 
we  have  letters  from  Cicero,  Pliny  and  Seneca 
down  to  Lewis  Carroll  and  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Brown.  It  is  emphatically  a  book  to  dip  into. 
Here  we  find  Horace  Walpole— the  doyen  of 
"professional  letter  writers" — cynical  and  satirical, 
with  an  occasional  touch  of  sentiment  and  pathos. 
Then  we  have  Dean  Swift  writing  to  his 
"Stellakins"  in  his  delightfully  playful  manner  ; 
Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  Fitzgerald,  Gray,  Cowper, 
(iilbert  White,  Thackeray,  William  Blake,  Sydney 
Smith,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  even 
that  terrible  personage,  the  Swan  of  Lichfield, 
the  great  exponent  of  the  Grand  Style  in  the 
epistolary  art. 

We  fear,  though,  that  Mr.  Lucas  introduces  this 
egregious  lady  chiefly  to  complete  the  task  he 
essayed  in  "  A  Swan  and  Her  Friends,"  in  which  he 
shattered  effectively,  if  a  little  cruelly,  an  un- 
deserved reputation.  Certainly,  if  Johnson  had 
met  the  Swan  of  Lichfield  there  would  have  been 
more  reason  for  him  to  have  said  of  her  than  of 
Goldsmith,  that  she  made  her  little  fishes  talk  like 
whales.  We  have  hardly  any  room  for  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  extract  from  this  delightful 
volume,  but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  from  one  of 
the  Swan  of  Lichfield's  effusions,  somBwhat  un- 
kindly headed  by  Mr.  Lucas,  "The  Swan  of 
Lichfield  word-paints."  The  letter  is  written 
from  Scarborough  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr: — 

"  Disease  gloomed,  and  made  long  my  wintry 
and  vernal  hours,  since  I  had  the  honour  anil 
delight  of  conversing  with  you  in  Warwickshire. 
Dr.  Darwin  enjoined  that  I  should  go  to  Buxton  in 
June,  pass  some  weeks  there,  and  then  travel 
onward  to  the  north  coast,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sea-bathing.  Inexpressibly  do  1  regret  this 
watery  discipline,  whose  necessity  has  deprived 
me  of  the  power  to  receive  that  highly  gratifying 
visit  from  Dr.  Parr,  the  hope  of  which  has  been  so 
precious. 

"  Travelling  thus  far  to  obtain  the  smiles  of 
Hygeia  I  am  ordered  to  wait  upon  her  naiads  on 
the  ocean  brim  during  a  period  of  equal  length 
with  that  on  which  I  courted  those  who  administer 
at  her  soft  fountains  in  Derbyshire." 

Of  course  in  such  a  work  omissions  are  inevitable, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  please  everyone. 
Still,  we  think  that  in  this  epistolary  anthology 

•  "  The  Gentlest  Art,1'  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Methuen.  1 907. 
5».  net. 


the  collection  is  not  as  representative  as  it  might 
have  been.  For  instance,  we  should  certainly  have 
liked  to  have  seen  some  letters  from  some  of  the 
most  charming  letter  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  seems  extraordinary,  for  instance,  not 
to  include  a  single  letter  by  Newman,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mrs.  Browning,  0.  S. 
Calverley,  or  Thomas  Hood. 

Of  course  we  must  not  forget  the  difficulties  of 
space,  and  then  again,  Mr.  Lucas'  nice  taste  would 
probably  stand  in  the  way  of  including  letters 
which  are  too  hackneyed  or  familiar. 

While  fully  admitting  the  charm  of  "The 
Gentlest  Art,"  at  the  risk  of  being  hypercritical  we 
think  the  editing  is  a  little  at  fault.  For  instance, 
there  are  too  many  letters  of  Lamb,  Cowper  and 
Charles  Dickens,  and  most  readers  to  whom  this 
little  book  would  appeal,  would  know  these  letters 
by  heart  almost. 

Then  surely  we  could  have  dispensed  with  the 
specimens  of  Babu  letters.  They  are  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  serious  anthology  of  letters.  Besides, 
as  all  Anglo-Indians  know,  most  of  these  letters, 
like  the  stock  stories  of  Oxford  Divinity  examina- 
tions, are  fictitious  or  factitious. 

E.  A.  R.  B. 


A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 


TO  be  of  permanent  value  a  literary  history 
demands  from  its  author  qualities  of  taste, 
selection  and  criticism  sucli  as  are  found 
but  once  or  twice  in  a  generation.  And  even 
though  he  is  endowed  with  these  qualities,  what 
shall  it  profit  the  author,  or  his  readers,  unless  he 
also  possesses  that  elusive  attribute  termed  "  uni- 
versality "  ?  The  literary  historian  must  judge 
his  world  from  the  same  standpoint  of  singular 
aloofness  which  the  old  art  dealer  in  "  La  Peau  de 
Chagrin  "  assumed  towards  the  Paris  of  his  day  ; 
if  he  emerges  from  his  cloister  to  join  in  the  fray 
of  current  literary  controversy  he  is  likely  to  meet 
with  no  better  fate  than  befel  Balzac's  hero. 

For  once,  however,  the  high  qualities  premised 
seem  to  have  been  blended  ideally  in  forming  the 
present  work,  and  M.  Faquet's  history  certainly 
does  not  suffer  for  want  of  a  catholic  outlook.  To 
many,  indeed,  his  work  may  seem  to  be  lacking  in 
the  personal  touch.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Faquet  is  no  trimmer :  broad  and  tolerant  though 
they  are,  his  views  are  given  with  decision  and  his 
opinions  bear  the  impress  of  finality.  His  por- 
traits may  be  devoid  of  characterisation  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  fault  is  on  the  right  side.  In  taste  and 

*  "  A  Literary  History  of  France,"  by  Emile  Faquet 
(The  Library  of  Literary  History).  London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1907. 
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selection  the  book  is  almost  beyond  reproach,  dis- 
playing a  critical  faculty  of  a  very  high  order. 

As  a  critic  M.  Faquet  occupies  a  high  position 
among  his  contemporaries  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  produced  more  brilliant 
critics,  perhaps,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
remaining  history  of  Freiich  literature.  He  owes 
nothing  to  Sainte-Beuve,  scarcely  more  to  Taine  : 
his  point  of  view  is  more  austere  than  that  of  the 
former ;  his  work  contains  the  true  essence  of 
scholarship  far  more  than  did  that  of  either ;  his 
standard  of  criticism,  finally,  is  a  purely  literary 
one.  For  these  reasons  the  present  work  is,  per- 
haps, the  soundest  and  the  most  carefully  balanced, 
as  it  certainly  is,  in  many  senses,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  literary  histories  in  existence. 

l[is  method  is  a  curious  one,  which  has  not 
often  been  adopted  with  any  degree  of  success  in  a 
work  of  this  description,  although  M.  Faquet  him- 
self has  employed  it  with  gratifying  results  before 
now.  He  does  not,  with  the  majority  of  critics, 
divide  his  work  into  literary  cycles  or  periods  ;  he 
simply  proceeds  by  centuries.  At  first  sight  the 
division  must  appear  an  altogether  arbitrary  one. 
Undoubtedly  it  is.  But  it  so  happens  that  in  the 
history  of  literary  development  in  France  each  of 
the  great  literary  divisions  falls  into  a  separate  cen- 
tury, and  each  century  bears  its  distinctive  literary 
impress.  The  seventeenth  century,  for  instance, 
in  France  is  as  surely  a  period  of  literature, 
rounded  off  and  self-contained,  as  any  eclectic 
division  of  time.  In  ordinary  hands  the  method 
is  nevertheless  fraught  with  danger,  and  to  any 
literature  but  the  French  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  ; 
but  M.  Faquet  possesses  such  uncommon  powers 
of  condensation  and  generalisation — which  are 
admirably  displayed  in  the  summaries  affixed  to 
each  century — that  his  success  is  beyond  dispute. 

While  no  serious  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
work  in  any  respect,  it  certainly  seems  curious 
that  M.  Faquet  should  give  to  Blaise  Pascal,  of 
whom  he  truly  says  that  he  "  may  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  of  French  writers,"  but  twelve 
lines  of  appreciation,  when  more  than  a  page  is 
allotted  to  Madame  Koland  and  nearly  two  to 
Joubert.  Also,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  stress  is 
not  laid  on  the  fact  that  modern  French  prose 
owes  more  to  Pascal  than  to  any  other  writer— 
more  than  this  :  in  many  respects  modern  French 
literature  was  born  with  him.  It  is  with  a  sense 
of  keen  disappointment,  too,  we  find  M.  Faquet,  in 
his  review  of  the  nineteenth  century,  omitting  even 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  "  dandy  e'garc  en 
Boheme,"  who  has  yet  had  snch  a  singular  influ- 
ence on  contemporary  English  poetry,  Charles 
Uaudelaire.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  such 
an  acute  critic  must  have  passed  him  over  with 
intention. 


In  another  direction  M.  Faquet  follows  the 
practice  that  has  growu  up  among  historians  of 
French  literature  of  ignoring  the  literature  of 
Provence.  No  doubt  there  is  much  justification 
for  the  view  that  Provencal  literature  is  largely  a 
thing  in  itself,  and  should  therefore  be  treated  as 
a  separate  entity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible (to  take  only  a  contemporary  instance)  to 
hold  that  no  connection  exists  between  Mistral  and 
his  school  and  French  literature  proper.  While  a 
single  chapter  might  not  do  full  justice  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  its  absolute  omission 
seems  even  more  unjustifiable. 

Not  the  least  merit  of  M.  Faqtiet's  work — and 
one  that  raises  him  high  above  his  predecessors  in 
this  country — is  his  flexible,  lucid  style,  with  his 
occasional  subtly  humorous  touch,  which  has  not 
suffered  so  much  by  translation  as  one  might 
expect.  Indeed,  the  translation  is  careful,  and 
really  excellent  throughout.  A  single  point  calls 
for  comment  :  in  the  translator's  note  it  is  stated 
that  "  extracts  .  .  .  have  not  been  translated 
whenever  a  classical  English  rendering  exists," 
but,  except  in  the  case  of  Montaigne,  the  reader  is 
never  referred  to  the  "  classical  English  render- 
ing " — an  omission  which  could  easily  be  rectified 
in  future  editions. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  from  a  critical 
point  of  view  the  work  is  wonderfully  sound. 
Many  appreciations,  such  as  that  of  Racine,  are 
only  possible  to  a  Frenchman  ;  but  the  following 
verdict  on  Zola  amply  displays  M.  Faquet's  critical 
acumen,  and  his  somewhat  trenchant  style : — 

"  I  can  believe  that  posterity  will  be  severe  on 
Zola  because,  with  some  exceptions,  and  especially 
after  he  became  famous,  his  style  was  allowed  to 
become  heavy,  careless,  and  coarsely  coloured ; 
but  posterity  will  search  curiously  in  his  works  to 
find  what  a  belated  romantic  was  doing  in  the 
middle  of  the  realistic  period,  and  will  certainly 
find  the  problem  an  interesting  one." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PUBLISHERS  AS  UNDERTAKERS. 

SIR, — Having  read  Mr.  Edward  Willraore's  letter 
bearing  the  above  title  with  much  interest,  his 
experiences  of  journalism  and  the  requirements 
of  "  popular  "  magazines  coinciding  pretty  closely 
with  my  own,  I  should  like  to  remind  him  of 
Thackeray's  declaration  on  a  similar  matter. 

In  his  preface  to  "  Pendennis,"  the  great  author 
writes  :  "  Even  the  gentlemen  of  our  age — this  is 
an  attempt  to  describe  one  of  them,  no  better  nor 
worse  than  most  educated  men — even  these  we 
cannot  show  as  they  are  with  the  notorious  foibles 
and  selfishness  of  their  lives  and  their  education. 
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"  Since  the  author  of  '  Tom  Jones '  was  buried, 
no  writer  of  fiction  among-  us  has  been  permitted 
to  depict  to  his  utmost  power  a  MAN.  We  must 
drape  him,  and  give  him  a  certain  conventional 
simper.  Society  will  not  tolerate  the  natural  in 
our  art.  ...  If  truth  is  not  always  pleasant,  at 
any  rate  truth  is  best  from  whatever  chair — from 
those  whence  graver  writers  or  thinkers  argue,  as 
from  that  at  which  the  story-teller  sits  as  he 
concludes  his  labour,  and  bids  his  kind  reader 
farewell." 

If  conventional  restrictions  proved  irksome  to 
writers  of  the  period  in  which  Thackeray  flourished, 
when  the  street-lad  and  shop-girl  class  of  reader 
carried  little  or  no  weight  either  with  editor  or 
contributor,  how  much  more  intolerable  are  these 
restrictions  and  limitations  to-day  when  the  great 
bulk  of  "  literature  "  appeals  to  such  consumers, 
and  to  such  consumers  alone  ? 

These  feather-brained  individuals  are,  in  the 
main,  morally  no  less  than  mentally,  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  truth  either  in  literature  or 
life,  and  instead  of  leading  them  by  slow  degrees 
to  a  saner  view  of  the  literary  art,  editors  in  a 
blind  hurry  to  court  popularity  and,  incidentally, 
collect  pennies  and  fourpence-half-pennies  by  the 
way,  deliberately  pander  to  them,  supplying  stuffby 
the  hundredweight  which  is  not  only  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  but  is  actually  pernicious. 
In  other  words  the  "  up-to-date  "  caterer  for  the 
public  is  led  by  the  nose  in  the  midst  of  a  rabble 
it  should  be  his  mission  to  instruct  no  less  than 
interest.  He  is  no  longer  a  leader.  Indeed,  his 
position  comes  nearer  akin  to  that  of  a  slave— and  to 
what  masters  !  If  proof  were  needed  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  assertion  we  have  it  in  the  steady  dis- 
appearance of  periodicals  possessing  real  value. 
One  of  the  last  to  give  up  the  ghost  was  Temple 
Bar.  Meanwhile  journals  regaling  their  sub- 
scribers with  such  choice  morsels  as  "The  Convict's 
Secret";  "The  Man  they  could  not  Hang"; 
"  Diary  of  a  Lost  One "  ;  "  Confessions  of  a 
Princess "  (erotic,  of  course),  and  unnatural 
romances  of  one  sort  or  another,  flourish  like 
the  proverbial  green  bay  tree  !  Under  pretence 
of  neics  disgusting  details  of  murders  and 
divorce  cases  are  flagrantly  elaborated.  But  let 
a  writer  skilfully  and  artistically  construct  a  story 
of  real  life  and  character,  such  a  one  as  "  Tom 
Jones  "  say,  or  "  Tess,"  and  the  very  people  who 
feast  on  garbage  such  as  the  weeklies  with  wide 
circulations  supply  with  irritating  persistency 
would  be  first  to  affect  pious  horror. 

That  "the  falsities  in  journalism"  are  "sinister 

in  result  to  the  mental  processes  of  writers  as  well 

as  of  readers,"  no  conscientious  journalist  could 

deny,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  speak  the  truth. 

If  writing  for  the  serials  is  ever  to  attract  again 


men  of  the  calibre  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Charles 
Lamb,  De  Quincuy,  Leigh  Hunt,  James  Payn, 
Sydney  Smith  or  Tom  Hood,  there  will  need  to 
be  a  clean  sweep  of  the  type  of  editor  prevailing 
in  such  ominous  strength  to-day.  That  men  who 
could  not  pen  a  literary  article  showing  scholar- 
ship and  research,  or  a  dramatic  story  of  whole- 
some and  sane  moral,  should  have  the  power 
to  shut  out  from  the  literary  theatre  those  able 
to  do  both,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  beat  up 
recruits  of  an  undesirable  character  to  fill  it,  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  scandal,  which  I 
venture  to  hope  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be 
rectified. 

Meanwhile  writers  who  might  have  done  good 
work  had  the  Fates  been  auspicious  are  withholding 
their  pens,  believing  the  game — under  such  arbiters 
— to  be  not  worth  the  candle,  and  are  devoting 
their  time  and  abilities  to  other  and  more  satis- 
factory employment. 

Faithfully  yours, 

HERBERT  W.  SMITH. 


WHO  is  TO  PAY  FOR  AX  INDEX  ? 

Sin, — What  is  the  exact  position  of  an  author 
and  publisher  as  regards  an  index  ?  I  have 
written  several  books,  and  as  they  were  of  a  nature 
to  require  an  index,  my  three  publishers  have 
supplied  them. 

I  have  now  gone  to  a  new  man,  and  he  absolutely 
refuses  to  do  so.  Knowing  that  the  value  of  any 
work  on  history  or  travel  is  seriously  diminished 
by  the  want  of  an  index,  I  wrote  and  told  him  that 
although  I  had  never  paid  for  one  in  my  life,  and 
did  not  even  know  who  made  them,  I  would  meet 
him  half  way  in  the  matter  if  he  would  insert  an 
index,  and  offered  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  com- 
pilation. 

He  replies  that  he  considers  my  "  suggestion 
most  unreasonable  and  that  I  might  as  well  ask 
him  to  assist  in  writing  the  book,"  finishing  up  by 
saying  "  the  book  will  not  sell  so  well  without  an 
index,  and  that  will  be  your  fault,  not  mine." 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  I  write  the 
book,  collect  the  illustrations  and  hand  it  over  to 
the  publisher,  it  is  his  place  to  print,  bind,  and 
distribute  that  volume,  and  as  index- making  is  a 
profession  appertaining  to  publishing,  the  publisher 
is  the  person  to  do  it.  He  must  keep  indexers 
constantly  in  his  employment  for  his  different 
volumes,  and  must  therefore  know  exactly  how  to 
proceed  in  the  matter. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  the  rule  is  on  this  subject, 
for  naturally,  after  having  eight  or  ten  indexes  made 
free  of  expense,  I  am  indignant  at  being  called 
upon  to  pay  for  this  one  ? 

Truly  yours,  PERPLEXED. 


Hutbor. 
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expenditure,  either  in  fighting  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, or  in  assisting  to  obtain  copyright  reform, 
or  in  dealing  with  any  other  matter  closely 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Society. 

(2)  The  Pension  Fund.  This  fund  is  slowly 
increasing,  and  it  is  hoped  will,  in  time,  cover  the 
needs  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society.  A  state- 
ment of  the  capital  of  this  fund  is  inserted  in  The 
Author  every  month  and  can  be  seen  below. 


NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


THE  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  quoted  in  The  Author  are 
cases  that  have  come  before  the  notice  or  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  that 
those  members  of  the  Society  who  desire  to  have 
the  names  of  the  publishers  concerned  can  obtain 
them  on  application. 


THE   SOCIETY'S  FUNDS. 


FROM  time  to  time  members  of  the  Society 
desire   to  make  donations  to  its  funds  in 
recognition  of  work  that  has  been  done  for 
them.     The  committee,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  these  members,  have  decided  to  place 
this  permanent  paragraph  in  The  Author  in  order 
that  members  may  be  cognisant  of  those  funds  to 
which  these  contributions  may  be  paid. 

The  funds  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  :  (1)  The 
Capital  Fund.     This  fund  is  kept  hi  reserve  in 
case  it  is  necessary  for  the  Society  to  incur  heavy 
VOL.  XVIII. 


List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
JL      published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6</.,  post  free  7W.     It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 


PENSION  FUND. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension   Fund  of  the 
Society,  after  the  secretary  had  placed  before 
them  the  present  financial  position  of  the 
Fund,  decided  to  invest  £230  in  the  purchase  of 
Irish  Land  Act  2-J  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £258,  and  is  added  to 
the  list  printed  below. 

The  investments  are  steadily  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  the  amount  varying  between  £200 
and  £250. 

The  Trustees   also  recommended   to   the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 
The  committee  of  the  Pension  Fund  have  not 
as  yet  held  their  meeting  for  1908,  but  their  work 
will  be  chronicled  in  due  course. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2J% £1,000     0     0 

Local  Loans  500     0     0 

Victorian  Government  8%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201     9     8 

London  and  North-Western  3%  Deben- 
ture Stock 250     0     0 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 

Trust  4%  Certificates  200     0     0 

Cape  of  Good   Hope  8i%  Inscribed 

Stock .". 200     0     0 

Glasgow  and  South -Western  Railway 

4%  Preference  Stock 228     0     0 

New  Zealand  3*%    Stock 247     9     6 


Irish  Land  Act  2f%  Guaranteed  Stock    258    0 


Total  £3,376  18     8 

Subscriptions. 

The  number  of  members  making  annual  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  fund  is  165.  The  amount 
of  annual  subscriptions  is  about  £100. 


1908. 

Jan.  7,  Richardson,  Mrs.  Aubrey  . 
Jan.  13,  McPherson,  Miss  M.  M.  . 
Jan.  16,  Douglas,  Lieut. -Col.  Hugh  A. 
Feb.  l.Shera,  Miss  B.  M.     . 
Feb.  29,  Brown,  R.  Grant      . 
April  10,  Fieldhouse,  Arthur 

Donations,  1908. 

Jan.  1,  Egbert,  Henry 
Jan.  6,  Skeat,  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  . 
Jan.  7,  Wood,  Lawson 
Jan.  8,  Bokon,  Miss  Anna  . 
Jan.  8,  Hyamson,  Albert  M. 
Jan.  13,  Le  Riche,  P.  J.     . 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  C.  N. 
Jan.  20,  Colquhoun,  A.   (amount  re- 
covered by  the  Society)    . 
Jan.  21,  Saies,  Mrs.    . 
Jan.  24,  Westrup,  Miss  Margaret 

Feb.  10,  Benett,  W 

Feb.  10,  Wilson,  G.  F. 
Feb.  26,  Travers,  Miss  R.  C. 
March    5,  Dutton,  Miss  Annie    . 
March    5,  Drummond,  Hamilton 
March  11,  Ackerman,  A.  S. 
March  20,  Loraine,  Lady    . 
April  6,  Plunkett,  G.  N.,  Count  . 
April  9,  Crellin,  H.  N. 


£  s.  d. 
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The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 


COMMITTEE   NOTES. 


THE  April  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
society  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  society, 
39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
at  4  o'clock,  on  Monday  the  Cth  ult. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read,  the  committee  proceeded  with  the  election  of 
members  and  associates.  The  committee  have 
much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  society  on 
an  election  of  thirty-four  members  and  associates, 
bringing  the  elections  for  the  current  year  up  to 
111.  This  number  is  thirty  in  excess  of  the 
number  elected  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
1907,  and  thirty-six  in  excess  of  the  same  period 
of  1906.  The  committee  are  especially  glad  to 
chronicle  this  accession  of  members,  as  they  have 
recently  had  to  take  up  legal  cases  which  may 
prove  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
society.  In  addition,  as  every  case  which  they 
take  up  strengthens  the  position  of  authors  generally, 
they  are  naturally  pleased  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  members  of  the  profession,  and  they  hope  that 
those  writers  who  still  remain  outside  the  society 
will  give  this  aspect  of  the  question  their  con- 
sideration and  join  the  combination  of  their  fellow- 
writers.  The  list  of  new  members  and  associates 
is  printed  on  another  page. 

The  committee  record  with  regret  the  resignation 
of  six  members  and  associates,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  resignations  for  the  current  year  up  to 
forty-nine.  One  of  these  resignations,  however, 
does  not  take  effect  till  the  end  of  the  current 
year. 

The  committee  have  also  to  report,  with  regret, 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  from  the 
Council.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  a  friend  of  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  has  supported  the  society's 
work  since  its  foundation,  and  still  continues  to  do 
so,  though  he  has  asked  that  his  name  should  be 
removed  from  the  council. 

A  valuable  opinion  on  a  question  of  dramatic 
copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America,  received 
from  the  United  States  lawyer  of  the  society,  was 
read  to  the  committee,  who  authorised  its  publica- 
tion in  The  Author  in  due  course.  It  is  hoped 
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that  dramatic  authors  will  realise  that  the  society 
devotes  its  funds  equally  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  property  as  to  that  of  other  writers,  and 
that  this  is  only  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  society  has  incurred  expense  for  their 
benefit. 

The  secretary  reminded  the  committee  of  the 
need  for  a  ballot  box  for  the  reception  of  votes  in 
connection  with  the  coming  election  to  the  new 
committee,  and  the  committee  authorised  the 
purchase  of  such  a  box  with  two  keys,  one  to  be 
held  by  the  chairman  and  the  other  by  the  secre- 
tary. These  keys  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
scrutineers  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  the 
votes. 

A  well-known  American  artist,  Mr.  Theodore 
Simpson,  has  been  kind  enough  to  intimate  his 
desire  to  make  a  medallion  of  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  and  to  present 
it  to  the  society  free  of  expense,  in  the  hope  that 
the  president  might  be  pleased  to  accept  such  a 
gift  from  his  fellow  members.  The  committee  will 
ascertain  Mr.  Meredith's  wishes  in  the  matter,  and 
in  the  meantime  desire  to  express  their  hearty 
thanks  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  his  offer.  They  hope 
to  be  able  to  report  Mr.  Meredith's  acceptance  of 
the  proposal,  and  they  have  no  doubt  that  if  the 
medallion  is  made  many  members  of  the  society 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
replica. 

In  consideration  of  the  heavy  work  entailed  on 
the  society's  staff  by  the  recent  changes  in  the 
constitution,  the  committee  voted  in  one  case  a 
small  increase  of  salary  and  in  another  a  small 
donation  to  the  clerks  employed  at  the  office. 

The  committee  next  turned  their  attention  to 
the  legal  cases. 

The  progress  of  one  case  which  had  been  carried 
on  in  India  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  society's  mem- 
bers was  reported.  The  secretary  informed  the 
committee  that  the  defendant  had  made  an  applica- 
tion for  security  for  costs,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  send  out  a  cheque  for  the  charges  of  the  Indian 
solicitors  and  Indian  Court.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  authorised  the  sending  of  the  necessary 
remittance.  The  case,  though  one  involving  some 
expense,  is  of  importance,  and  the  committee  feel 
bound  to  carry  it  through. 

Two  cases  of  another  member  against  two 
different  publishing  houses  were  next  dealt  with. 
In  the  first  case,  the  reply  which  the  publisher  had 
made  to  the  letter  from  the  society's  solicitors 
was  read,  and  the  committee  gave  instructions 
that  a  copy  of  the  letter  should  be  sent  to  the 
member,  as  they  considered  its  contents  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  other  case  the  committee  regretted 
their  inability  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the 
member,  as  they  considered  that  the  view  which 


he  took  of  the  position  between  himself  and  the 
publisher  was  incapable  of  legal  proof. 

The  next  question  was  a  very  important  and 
wide-reaching  one  of  principle,  arising  out  of  an 
infringement  of  dramatic  rights  by  a  phonographic 
reproduction.  Counsel's  opinion — authorised  by 
the  committee  at  a  previous  meeting — was  con- 
sidered, and  the  committee  decided  to  take  action 
on  behalf  of  the  member.  The  practice  complained 
of  is  likely,  if  held  to  be  legal,  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  property  of  dramatic  authors.  It  is 
possible  that  the  action  may  involve  the  society  in 
considerable  expense,  the  point  being  new  and  not 
covered  by  authority,  but  it  is  one  of  serious 
moment  as  regards  both  the  existing  law  and,  if 
necessary,  future  legislation. 

In  a  case  of  infringement  of  copyright,  counsel's 
opinion,  which  had  been  authorised  at  a  previous 
meeting,  was  read.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  view  of  the 
opinion,  the  committee  regretted  they  could  not 
take  the  matter  further. 

A  case  where  a  publisher  had  omitted  to  pay 
money  due  on  accounts  was  considered  by  the 
committee  ;  they  sanctioned  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  the  member. 

The  last  case  engaging  the  committee's  atten- 
tion related  to  the  inability  of  an  author  to  obtain 
satisfaction  of  a  judgment  which  he  had  obtained, 
as  he  had  failed  to  trace  the  defendant.  His 
request  that  the  committee  should  assist  him  in 
the  circumstances  was  referred  to,  the  society's 
solicitors. 

An  appeal  from  the  Allied  Copyright  Committee 
(U.S.A.)  was  made  to  the  committee  for  financial 
assistance  to  carry  through  a  campaign  regarding 
the  copyright  bills  at  present  before  Congress.  The 
committee  regretted  that  owing  to  the  heavy  calls 
upon  the  society's  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  British  authors,  and  having  regard 
especially  to  the  present  matters  that  they  are  now 
carrying  through,  they  could  give  no  financial 
support  to  the  United  States  committee.  They 
expressed  their  willingness,  however,  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  the  voice  of  the  authors  of 
England  heard,  by  petitions  to  Congress  or  other- 
wise, to  do  what  they  could  beyond  what  they  have 
done  already,  to  support  the  best  interests  of 
authors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  American  authors  publishing  in 
England  will  share  in  the  benefit  of  the  society's 
action  in  this  country  no  less  than  British  authors 
publishing  in  America  will  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Allied  Copyright 
Committee. 

One  or  two  letters  of  thanks  from  members  for 
help  and  advice  were  read  to  the  committee.  The 
committee  rose  at  six  o'clock. 
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COUNCIL  MEETING. 

OWING  to  a  technical  mistake  affecting  the  legal 
validity  of  the  meetings  of  the  council  held  on 
February  17th  and  March  2nd,  in  order  to  pass  and 
confirm  the  revised  articles,  it,  became  essential  to 
hold  two  new  extraordinary  general  meetings. 
Accordingly  the  council  met  at  the  society's  office 
on  Monday,  April  Oth,  and  passed  the  special  reso- 
lution necessary  to  give  legal  validity  to  the  revised 
articles  of  association,  circulated  with  the  April 
number  of  The  Author,  which  embodied  the  amend- 
ments, settled  by  the  special  committee  as  accepted 
by  the  council  and  special  general  meeting  of 
members  of  the  society,  as  set  out  in  the  January 
and  February  numbers  of  The  Author. 

A  further  meeting,  held  on  April  27th,  passed 
the  needful  confirmatory  resolution,  and  the  revised 
articles  have  now  been  filed  at  Somerset  House,  and 
are  legally  binding. 

The  prints  of  the  revised  articles  circulated  with 
the  April  number  should  be  amended  by  substituting 
the  dates  of  April  6th  and  27th,  1908,  in  the  head- 
ing for  the  dates  of  February  17th  and  March  2nd, 
1908,  appearing  there. 


PENSION  FUND  COMMITTEE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Pension  Fund  Committee  was 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  society  on  April  Gth,  at 
3.15.  After  the  minutes  of  the  former  meeting 
had  been  read  and  signed,  the  secretary  placed 
before  the  committee  the  trustees'  report  that 
£230  had  been  invested — the  amount  is  included 
in  the  investments  which  may  be  seen  on  the  front 
page  of  The  Author — and  that  the  committee 
could  allot  another  pension  of  £(!5  per  annum  if 
they  thought  desirable.  The  secretary  then  laid 
before  the  committee  letters  which  had  been  received 
from  some  of  the  annual  subscribers  to  the  Fund, 
and  it  was  decided,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
committee  of  management,  to  print  the  names  of 
the  Pension  Fund  Committee  on  the  paper  and 
publications  of  the  society,  in  order  to  draw  the 
attention  of  members  to  this  branch  of  the  society's 
work.  It  was  further  decided  to  print,  either  in 
the  October  or  November  issue  of  The  Author,  a  full 
list  of  the  annual  subscribers  to  the  Pension  Fund 
with  the  total  of  the  annual  subscriptions. 

An  application  for  a  pension  was  made  to  the 
committee.  The  claims  of  the  member  on  whose 
behalf  the  application  was  made  were  very  strong, 
but  as  he  was  still  under  the  age  of  sixty  years  the 
committee  felt  themselves  unable  to  accede  to  the 
application  at  the  present  moment.  They  will  l>e 
prepared,  if  their  funds  allow,  to  consider  the 
application  favourably  if  it  is  renewed  at  the  proper 
time. 


Cases. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  The 
Author  eleven  cases  have  been  placed  in  the 
secretary's  hands.  Four  of  these  have  referred  to 
MSS.  detained  by  editors,  and  two  of  them  have 
been  settled,  while  the  remaining  two  are  still 
open.  There  have  been  two  cases  of  infringement 
of  copyright,  which  are  progressing  favourably  as 
the  infringements  have  been  acknowledged,  and 
the  only  matter  now  open  is  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  settlement.  Of  the  four  cases  in  which  the 
secretary  has  had  to  apply  for  money  on  behalf  of 
members,  one  has  been  settled  and  the  other  three 
are  still  open.  If  no  satisfactory  answer  comes  to 
hand  shortly,  these  cases  will  be  referred  to  the 
society's  solicitors.  One  case  brought  to  the  office 
of  the  society  against  an  agent  is  still  in  the  course 
of  negotiation,  and  another  case  for  accounts  and 
money  has  only  just  come  to  hand. 

Four  cases  remain  open  from  last  month.  With 
the  exception  of  one  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
an  agreement  they  are  not  of  great  importance, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  carried  through 
satisfactorily.  The  other  cases  have  either  been 
settled  or  transferred  to  the  solicitors.  The 
committee's  action  in  these  matters  can  be  read  in 
another  column. 


April  Elections. 

Allcroft,  A.  Hadrian,  53,  Kensington  Man- 
M.A.  sions,  Earl's  Court, 

8.W. 

Andre,  Clara  L.  .  .  The  Bunker,  Aldeburgh, 

Suffolk. 

Ansell,  F.  G.  .  .  Wickwar,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Ashcroft,  Herbert  J.  .  Havengore,  Tudor  Road, 

New  Barnet. 

Bourdillon,  Rose  .  .  Tobarfuar,  Crieff,  Perth- 
shire. 

Coomaraswamy,  Ananda  Broad,  Campden,  Glou- 
K.  cestershire. 

Crellin,  H.  X.  .  .  25,  Blenheim  Gardens, 

Cricklewood,  N.W. 

Darbishire,  A.  D.  .  .  Royal  College  of  Science, 

South  Kensington. 

Dockray-Waterhouse,  R.  Ivythorne  Manor, 

Street,  Somersetshire. 

Fieldhouse,  Arthur  .  The  Chalets,  Fartown 

Green,  Huddersfield. 

Fuller,  Capt.  J.  F.  C.  .  89,  Overstrand  Man- 
sions, Battersea  Park, 
S.\V. 

Harris,  Mary  Dormer  .  1G,  Gaveston  Road, 

Leamington. 

Hine,  Richard  J.    .        . 
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King,  Alice   .        .        .     03,    Hejthorp     Street, 

Southfields,  S.W. 
Laws,  Thomas  C.  . 
Lay  ton,  Frank  G,.(Sti>phfn     38,     Able  well     Street, 

Andrew). 
Lieber,  B.  Franklin 


Macqnoid,  Gilbert  S. 

Xevill,  J.  Cranstoun 
Xiven,  Frederick    . 


llobarts,  Edith 

Tlosher,  Charles 
•Sharp,  Mrs.  William 


Walsall. 

4,  Douro  Place,  Ken- 
sington. 

The  Edge,  Lucien  Koad, 
Tooting       Common, 
S.W. 
27,     Canning     Street, 

Liverpool. 
124,  Regent's  ParkRoad, 

N.W. 

O'Shea,  Miss  Lydia  {The     Briar  Lodge,  7,  Fassett 
QreenQlensof Antrim).        Road,    Kingston-on- 

Thames. 

4,  Ashley  Villas,  Ashley 
Avenue,     Cheriton, 
F<jlkestone. 
c/o  The  Sesame   Club, 

S.W. 

1 1,  Albert  Mansions, 
Northumberland 
Street. 

Spurgeon.  Caroline  F.  E.  1'J,  Clarence  (late  Gar- 
dens, N.W. 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere     . 
Stuart,  Dorothy  Margaret     Glendevon,   Devonshire 

Place,  Eastbourne. 

Troubetzkoy,      Princess     Castle    Hill,    Cobham, 
Amelie  Albemarle  Co.,  Va., 

U.S.A. 

Truman,  Miss  Olivia  M.     Langford  Manor,  Salis- 
bury. 
T'nwin,  George       .         .     127,     Cheyne      Walk, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 

Woodward,  Miss  Ida      .     Athelney,      Branksome 

Park,  Bournemouth. 

Wrench,  Guy  Theodore  .  University  House,  Vic- 
toria Park  Square, 
Bethnal  Green,  E. 

One  member  does  not  wish  either  his  name  or 
address  published. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  SOCIETY. 

AflBICULTUBB. 

TOWNSMAN'S     FARM.      By    "HOME    COI:XTIKS." 
.    :;n4  pp.    Cassell.     <«.  n. 

BIOGRAPHV. 

.My  FATHER:  AN  ABERDEEN-SHIRE  MINISTER.   (1872— 
1MH).     l!y  W.  BOBBBTBON  NlOOLL.      lij    y.   4J.    xiv.   + 
.    I'll  pp.     Holder  and  Stouglikm.     2«. 
"ATIIEItlNK   OF   BRAGAXCA.  IXFANTA  OF   POU'LT'liAL  AND 


QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  ENGLAND.  By  LILLIAS  CAMP- 
BELL DAVIDSON.  9  x  5f.  xviii.  +'517  pp.  Murray. 
loi.  n. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  TRADESMAN.  By  F.  T.  BULLEN. 
7f  x  5.  2!)2  pp.  Hoclcler  and  Stoughton.  (>«. 

GARCIA  THE  CENTENARIAN  AND  HIS  TIMES.  By  M. 
STERLING  MACKINLAY.  8f  x  5J.  xii.  +  335  pp. 
Black  wood.  15s.  n. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SUPER-TRAMP.  By  W.  H. 
DAVIES.  With  a  Preface  by  BERNARD  SHAW.  7;  :<  r>. 
xiv.  +  295  pp.  Fifield.  6*. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  DRUIDESS  :  A  TALE  OF  THE  SIXTH  CENTURY.  A  Book 
for  Boys  and  Others.  By  FLORENCE  GAY.  246  pp. 
3*.  dd. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

DICTIONARY   OF   NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.     New  edition. 

Vol.  II.     Beal — Browell.     Edited  by  LESLIE   STEPHEN 

and  SIDNEY  LEE.    9J  x  6J.     1,395  pp.    Smith,  Elder. 

15s.  n. 
CATALOGUE  OF   THE   LIBRARY  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN, 

NOW  IN  THE  BOTANY  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE.    Compiled 

by  W.  H.   RUTHERFORD,  of   the   University   Library. 

With  an  Introduction  by  FRANCIS  DARWIN.     8J  x   ~4. 

'Jl  pp.     Cambridge  :  University  Press.     Is.  n. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES.     Abridged 

from    Dr.    Oscar     Seyffert's     larger     dictionary.       By 

DR.    E.    REICH   (New   Classical   Library).      7    x    4f. 

31ii  pp.     Sonnenschein.    3«.   Orf.  n. 

DRAMA. 

THE  SUBJECTION  OF  KEZIA.  A  Play  in  One  Act.  By 
MRS.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.  Adapted  for  the  stage  from  a 
story  in  "My  Cornish  Neighbours "  (The  Playgoers' 
Theatre.  No.  5).  7J  x  4J.  16pp.  Stratford  -oil-Avon  : 
Shakespeare  Head  Press.  (></.  n. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

TROIS  SEMAINF.S  EN  FRANCE.  A  French  Reader.  By 
L.  CHOUVILLE,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Persse  School, 
Cambridge.  Edited  by  D.  L.  SAVORY,  French  Lecturer 
at  Goldsmith's  College,  University  of  London.  With 
Questions  for  Conversation  and  Grammatical  Exercises, 
by  FRANCES  M.  S.  BATCHELOR,  late  of  St.  Hugh's  Hall, 
Oxford.  7J  x  5.  127  pp.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
London  :  Frowde.  '2x. 

Titois  PORTRAITS  LITTERAIRES.  Hy  SAIXTE  BEUVE. 
Edited  by  D.  L.  SAVORY.  G|  x  4|.  xxii.  +  184  pp. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  London  :  Frowde.  3.«.  n. 

TYPES  OF  FLORAL  MECHANISM.  A  Selection  of  Diagrams 
and  Descriptions  of  Common  Flowers,  arranged  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Systematic  Study  of  Angiospcrms. 
I'.y  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Part  1.  12J  x  9|. 
vii. +  211  pp.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press;  London: 
Frowde.  21*.  n. 

FICTION. 

BEKTRAND    OP    BRITTANY.     By    WARWICK    DEEPING. 

7}  x  5.     370  pp.     Harper.     6s. 
Tin:  Kiss  OF  HELEN.     By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT.    7|  x  3. 

310  pp.     Nash.     (J.<. 
THREE  Miss  OUAEMES.    By  S.  MACNAUGHTAN.    7J  x  5. 

34D  pp.     Murray,     fix. 
THE    CHOICE.     By  E.  R.  PUNSHON.    7J    x    5.     318  pp. 

Ward,  Lock.     <>.<. 
THE  COWARD  BEHIND  THE    CURTAIN.     By   RICHAUD 

MARSH.     7J  x  5.     310  pp.     Methuen.     G*. 
THE    MASTER-KNOT.    By  ALICE    BIRKHEAD.    7J   x   r,. 

320  pp.     Lane.     6«. 
THE  iNsi-RiiEXT.    By  WILKINSON  SHEUREN.    7J   x   5. 

331  pp.     F.  Griffiths,     (i.f. 
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TfIB    AUTHOR. 


By    STEPHEN'    GRACE.     7J    x   5§.     158  pp. 

Plymouth':  Western  Morning  News  Co.     2*.  ('til. 
DENNIS    MARTIN,     TRAITOR.     By    STEPHEN    GRACE. 

f.'.   x   .">•}.     277  pp.     Plymouth  :  Western  Morning  News 

Co.     3*.  6<J. 
BY  THEIR  FRUITS.    By  MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED.    8x5. 

432  pp.     Cassell.     <«. 
THE  COTTAGE  ON  THE  FELLS.    By  H.  DE  VERB  STACK- 

POOLE.     7J  x  5.     3H5  pp.     Werner  Laurie.     (>*. 
EMOTIONAL  MOMENTS.    By  SARAH  GRAND.    7J    x    5. 

3.18  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     •;.«. 
HER  FAITHFUL  KNIGHT.   By  VV.  BOURNE  COOK.  7}  x  :.',, 

380  pp.     Cassell.     6*. 
THE  MISSIONER.    By  K.  PHILLIPS  OPPEXHEIM.     7a  x  5. 

320  pp.     Ward,  Lock.     (It. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE.    By  ROBERT 

MACHRAT.    7%  x  5.    320  pp.    Everett.    C.«. 
THE  GREY  KNIGHT.    By  MRS.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE. 

7|  X  5.     337  pp.     Smith,  Elder.     l«. 
THE  WAY  OP  ESCAPE.  By  GRAHAM  TKAVERS  (MARGARET 

TODD.  M.D.).   Cheap  edition.   7}  x  5.  354  pp.   Murray. 

2*.  (W.  n. 
A  BICYCLE  RIDE.     By  G.  F.  TURNER.    7|  x  5.     311  pp. 

Ward.  Lock.     l\g. 
THE  GREAT  AMULET.    By  MAUD  DIVER.    7J  x  5     406 

pp.    Blackwood.    li*. 

GARDENING. 
MY  GARDEN.    By  MAY  PESDERED.    cj   x   4.    127  pp. 

Sialey*. 
GARDENING    FOR    WOMEN.     By    THE    HON.   FRANCES 

WOLSBLEY.     8  x  iij.     xv.  +  289  pp.     Cassell.     »x.  n. 
CASSELL'S  ABC  OF  GARDENING.    An  illustrated  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Practical  Horticulture.     By  W.  P.WRIGHT. 

7\  x  5.     341  pp.     Casseli.     3x.  6d.  n. 

HISTORY. 

KEY  TO  THE  ANCIENT  PARISH  REGISTERS  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES.  By  A.  II.  BURKE.  lOf  x  7J.  li>3  pi>. 
The  Sackville  Press.  10*.  6</.  n. 

LAW. 

ROSCOE'S  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE  AND  THE 
PRACTICE  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES.  (Chiefly  on  Indict- 
ment.) Thirteenth  edition.  By  H.  COHEN.  8|  x  5£. 
Ixviii.  +  937  pp.  Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Sweet  and 
Maxwell.  31*.  M. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  GOURMET'S  GUIDE  TO  EUROPE.  By  LIEUT. -COL. 
NEWXHAM-DAVIS.  Second  edition.  6f  x  4j.  Hi:,  pp. 
Grant  Richards.  5s.  n. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

THE  INSECT  BOOK.  By  W.  P.  WESTELL.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  by  R.  B.  IMISSON.  GJ  x  4J.  120  pp. 
Lane.  3*.  n. 

POETRY. 

LAYS  OF  HELLAS.  By  CHARLES  ARTHUR  KELLY. 
7'  x  5}.  101  pp.  KEGAN  PAUL.  3*.  6rf.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

ROMANTIC   TALES   FROM  THE  PUNJAB,  WITH  INDIAN 

NIGHTS'     ENTERTAINMENT.      By    C.    SWYNNEUTON. 

F.S.A.     New  edition  in  one  volume.     8J  x  5J.     xiv.  + 

4S4  pp.     Constable,     (is. 
ANNA  LOMBAIID.    By  VICTORIA  CROSS.    Popular  edition. 

318  pp.     Long.     1«.  n. 
NAVAL  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.     Selected  and  edited  by 

C.    H.    FIRTH,   Regius.  Professor  of   Modern   History, 

( >xford.     it}  x  6.     cxxiii.  -4-  387  pp.     The  Navy  Records 

Society. 


THE  PEINCESS  and  MAUD.  Annotated  by  ALFRED,  LORD- 
TENNYSON.  Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
1\  x  ">.  280  pp.  Maemillan.  4*.  n. 

RUPERT  OF  HENTZAU.  By  ANTHONY  HOPE.  Illustrated 
by  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON.  (Arrowsmith's  Pocket 
Series.)  6|  x  4J.  326  pp.  Arrow-smith.  2*.  firf.  n. 

THE  WRITING  OF  ENGLISH.  By  P.  J.  HARTOG,  with 
the  assistance  of  MRS.  AMY  H.  LANGDON.  Second 
edition.  (New  Preface.)  7J  x  5.  1(>4  pp.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press  ;  London  :  Frowde.  2*.  ('«/. 

LIBERAL  AND  MYSTICAL  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM  LAW. 
With  an  Introduction  by  WILLIAM  SCOTT  PALMER. 
8  x  5J.  xviii.  +  H>6  pp.  Longmans.  2.<,  (\il.  n. 

THE  DIARY  OF  JOHN  EVELYN.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON.  7|  x  5.  xl.  +  540  pp. 
Globe  edition.  Maemillan.  3.«.  Orf. 

THE  WESSEX  OF  ROMANCE.  By  W.  SHERHEN.  New  and 
revised  edition.  8}  x  5£.  ix.  +  295  pp.  F.  Griffiths. 
6s.  n. 

IDYLLS  OP  THE  KING.  Annotated  by  ALFRED,  LORD 
TKNNYSON.  Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
The  Eversley  edition.  7J  x  .").  512  pp.  Maemillan, 
4*.  n. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

SPEAKING  RATHER  SERIOUSLY.  By  W.  PETT  RIDGE. 
7f  x  5.  232  pp.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  2*.  Grf. 

THEOLOGY. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  UPON  NATIONAL 
CHARACTER,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  LIVES  AND 
LEGENDS  OF  ENGLISH  SAINTS.  Being  the  Bampton 
Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
the  year  1903.  By  WILLIAM  HOLDEN  "MUTTON,  B.D., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
7f  x  54.  385pp.  Wells,  Gardner.  <;.«.  n. 

A  TORN  SCEAP-BOOK  :  TALKS  AND  TALES  ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OP  "  OUR  FATHER."  By  GENEVIKVE  IRON*.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  REV.  R.  HUGH  BENSON.  7j  x  5. 
185  pp.  Longmans.  2*.  6d. 

PREHISTORIC  ARCH.-KOLOGY  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
By  H.  J.  DUKINFIELD  ASTLEY,  Litt.  D.,  F.R.  Hist.  S., 
F.R.  S.L..  etc.,  Vicar  of  East  and  West  Rudham,  Norfolk. 
8J  x  5J,  314pp.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.Clark.  5».  n. 

BIBLE  READINGS.  With  comments.  By  ETHEL 
ROMANES.  239  pp.  Mowbray.  3*.  Gil.  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYEWAYS  IN  HAMPSHIRE.    By  D.  H. 

MOUTRAY     READ.       Illustrated    by    A.    B.    CONNOR. 

8    x    5\.     444   pp.      Maemillan.     («. 
HYDE  PARK.    Its  History  and  Romance.    By  MRS.  ALEC 

TWEEDIE.     9  +  5J.     383  pp.     Nash.    15*.  n. 
MOTOR  TOURS  IN  WALKS  AND  THE  BORDER  COUNTIES. 

By   MRS.  RODOLPH    STAWELL.       8    x    5J.     280  pp. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.     5*.  n. 

TRAVEL. 

MEDITERRANEAN  WINTER  RESORTS.  By  EUSTACE 
REYNOLDS-P.ALL,  F.R.G.S.  Vol.  I..  South  Europe. 
Sixth  edition,  revised.  (If  x  4}.  xxxi'ii.  +  348  pp. 
Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney.  3.v.  (W. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA  BY 
MEMBERS. 


FARMER   GEORGE. 
S7.50  n. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

By  LEWIS  MELVILLE. 


Bretano's. 
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FICTION. 
TANGLED    WEDLOCK.    By  EDGAR  JEPHSON.     McClure. 

11.60. 
THE  CALIFORNIANS.    By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON.    Mac- 

raillan.     $1.50. 
CAPTAIN  DESMOND,  V.C.    By  MAUD  DIVER.    John  Lane 

Co.    $1.50. 
THE  JUDGMENT  OP  EVE.    By  MAY  SINCLAIR.     Harper. 

$1.25. 
WILLIAM   JORDAN,    JUNIOR.    By    J.    COLLIS    SNAITH. 

Moffat,  Yard.     $1.50. 
THE  UNLUCKY  FAMILY.    By  Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE. 

Dutton.     $1.50. 
LORD  OF  THE  WORLD.     By  R.  H.  BENSON.     Dodd,  Mead. 

$1.50. 

THE  VIGIL.    By  HAROLD  BEGBIE.     Dodd,  Mead.    $1.50. 
THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  THURSDAY.     By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 

Dodd.  Mead.     $1.50. 
YAYEXNK.    By  PERCY  JAMES  BREBSER.    John  McBride 

Co.    S1.50. 
PRINCE    CHARLIE.    By    BURFORD    DELANNOY.     R.  F. 

Fenno.     $1  n. 
LOVE'S    LOGIC,    AND    OTHER    STORIES.    By    ANTHONY 

HOPE  HAWKINS.    McClure.    $1.50. 
THE    MASTER    CRIMINAL.     By    G.   S.    PATERNOSTER. 

Cupples  and  Leon  Co.     75  c. 
LOVE  AND  THE   IRONMONGER.      By  F.  J.  RANDALL.     John 

Lane.     $1.50. 
BARBARA  REBELL.    By  M.  A.  BELLOC-LOWNES.    Dodge. 

50  c. 

LITERARY:. 

THE    SYMBOLIST    MOVEMENT    IN    LITERATURE.      By 

ARTHUR  SYMONS.    Dutton.     $2  n. 
iDLEHrusT  :   A  JOURNAL  KEPT  IN  THE  COUNTRY.    By 

J.  HALSHAM.     Dutton.     $1.50  n. 
PARERGA.     By    Canon    SHEEHAN.     Longmans,    Green. 

$1.60  n. 
THE  HAPPY  MORALIST.    By  HUBERT  BLAND.     Mitchell 

Kennerley.     $1.25  n. 

POETRY. 

THE  HOUND  OP  HEAVEN.  By  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
925  copies  on  Van  Gelder  pap.  40  c.  n.  ;  -'»>  copies  on 
old  English  marbled  pap.  bds.,  60  c.  n.  ;  JoO  copies  on 
Japan  vellum,  $1  n.  Thos.  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Maine. 

REPRINTS. 

THE  WoiiKs  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.  Annotated 
by  ALFUKD.  LOUD  TENNYSON;  edited  In-  HALLAM, 
LORD  TENNYSON.  Eversley  ed.  In  6  vols.  Vol.  II. 
Macmlll&n.  $1.50  n. 

Tm:  (iitKKN  CARNATION.  By  ROBERT  HICHENS.  Mitchell 
Kennerley.  $1. 

i  VMPLKTI: "NOVELS  OF  W.  J.  LOCKE.     Ten  vols.     John 

Lane.     $15  n. 
''OMPLKTE  WOIIKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Hillcrest  ed.   Vols. 

24.  25.     .American  Publishing  Co.     Subs. 
XCIUOASTEU:  AXI>  MAU/.IO'S  CRUCIFIX.     By  F.   MARION 

CuAwmiiD.     Miicmillau.     $1.50. 

THEOLOGY. 

INDICES  TO  DIATESSARICA,  WITH  A  SPECIMEN-  OF 
KI:SI:AUCH.  I !y  E.  A.  ABBOTT.  Maciuillan.  $1.25  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tin:  TOURIST'S  INDIA.  By  E.  A.  REYNOLDS  -  BALL 
Bretano's.  82  n. 


LITERARY,   DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


GARCIA  the  Centenarian,"  by  M.  Sterling 
Mackinlay,  has  recently  been  brought  out 
by  Messrs.  Blackwood.     The  work  is  a 
memoir  of  Don  Manuel  Garcia's  life  and  labours  for 
the  advancement  of  music  and  science,  and  is  fully 
illustrated.     The  dedication  is,  by  permission,  to 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain. 

The  Poet  Laureate,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  issued  a 
new  volume  of  poems  last  month.  The  book, 
entitled  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  and  other 
Poems,"  was  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

"The  Hub  of  Life,"  by  Victoria  Maitland  (The 
Century  Press),  is  a  story  of  to-day.  An  humble 
suitor  of  a  pretty  village  girl  leaves  the  country  to 
seek  his  fortune.  On  his  return  he  discovers  that 
she  has  secretly  married  the  youthful  heir  to  an 
earldom.  The  subsequent  course  of  events  may 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  discover. 

Illustrated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  "  My  Son 
and  I,"  by  Mabel  H.  Spielmann,  was  published 
during  last  month  by  Messrs.  George  Allen. 

Miss  May  Sinclair  had  a  short  story  in  last 
month's  Fortnightly  Review,  entitled  "  Wilkinson's 
Wife." 

We  have  received  "  Pages  Choisies  d'Augustc 
Angellier:  Prose  etVers,"  edited  by  Emile  Legouis 
(Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press).  This  little  book, 
which  is  issued  in  the  Oxford  Higher  French 
Series,  gives  a  good  selection  from  the  author  of 
"  Amie  Perdue,"  who  in,  perhaps,  better  known  to 
English  readers  as  a  critic  of  Robert  Burns. 

Mr.  Theodore  Holland's  most  recent  music  pub- 
lications include — "DreiLiederfureineSingstimme 
mil  Begleitung  des  Pianoforte  :  No.  1,  Im  Tannen- 
wald ;  No.  2,  Verloren  ;  No.  3,  Die  Rose  (rait 
deutsch.  u.  engl.  text) "  (Berlin  :  H.  Schroder)  ; 
'''  Ballade  i  Lir Violine  und  Piano  "  (Berlin :  H.  Schro- 
der) ;  and  "  Impressions  du  Soir  " — "  Evening  on  a 
Lake" — "pour  Piano"  and  " Humoresque"  pout- 
Piano  "  (Paris  :  Alphonse  Leduc). 

"  The  Beaux  of  the  Regency,"  by  Lewis  Mel- 
ville (Messrs.  Hutchinson),  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  with  an  introductory  preface.  Part  1  deals 
with  "The  Old  Brigade,"  Part  2  with  "  Brummell 
and  his  Times,"  Parts  3  and  4  with  "  The  New 
Men"  and  "The  Society  Wits."  The  book  has 
many  illustrations,  two  in  colour. 

A  new  novel  by  Miss  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey 
will  be  issued  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  entitled  "  The  Sunny  Side  of  the 
Hill." 

"  At  the  Moorings "  is  now  added  to  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  3*.  C>d.  edition  of  Miss  R.  N.  Carey's 
novels,  and  forms  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  this 
series. 
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"  Miss  Lucinda's  '  Tommy,'  "  a  story  by  Mrs. 
Isabel  Smith,  appeared  in  the  African  Monthly  for 
March. 

On  February  14  Dr.  Saleeby  delivered  a  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  influence  of  natural 
selection  and  maternity  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations. 

The  author  of  "  The  Blue  Lagoon,"  Mr.  H. 
de  Vere  Stacpoole,  has  a  new  novel,  "  The  Cottage 
on  the  Fells,"  with  Mr.  Werner  Laurie.  It  is  a 
detective  story,  containing  two  murders,  and 
having  for  its  central  figure  a  German  sculptor 
with  a  lust  for  blood. 

The  latest  book  for  anglers  is  "  The  Science  of 
Dry  Fly  Fishing  and  Salmon  Fly  Casting,"  by 
Fred.  G.  Shaw,  F.G.S.  (Mr.  John  Murray).  It  is 
a  practical  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  art  by  the 
well-known  expert,  and  is  illustrated  by  forty 
plates  and  twenty-one  diagrams. 

Derek  Vane,  the  author  of  "  The  Secret  Door," 
has  been  one  of  the  successful  competitors  in 
a  competition  arranged  by  the  Chirmjo  Daily  News 
for  serial  stories.  Mrs.  Stella  M.  During  was 
another  successful  competitor.  Her  story,  "  Love's 
Privilege,"  was  placed  second,  and  secured,  in 
addition  to  the  price  paid  for  serial  rights,  a 
special  prize  of  £200. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett  have  a  new  novel 
by  Mr.  Constantine  Ralli,  author  of  "  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  Falconer  Thring,"  entitled  "  Julian 
Steele." 

A  new  work  just  announced  by  Mr.  James 
Baker  from  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  is  entitled 
"  Literary  and  Biographical  Studies,"  and  deals 
with  numerous  literary  characters  of  the  Victorian 
era. 

Four  poets,  each  in  his  own  way,  left  an  imprint 
of  their  work  on  the  poetic  movement  of  last 
century.  Dr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  written  an 
appreciation  of  each  member  of  this  quartet  of 
singers  in  a  book,  which  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
have  published,  under  the  title  of  "A  Study  of  Four 
Poets  :  Clough,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Morris." 

Mr.  Hall  Caiue  has  written  a  story  of  his  life, 
which  is  being  published  serially  in  M.  A.  P. 

Miss  Eva  Lathbury's  second  novel  has  just 
appeared  with  Messrs.  Alston  Rivers.  The  title  is 
"  The  People  Downstairs." 

"  The  Silver  Queen,"  by  W.  S.  Walker  ("  Co-er  "), 
is  being  brought  out  by  Mr.  John  Ouseiey. 

An  Algerian  novel  by  Irene  Osgood,  entitled 
"  Servitude,"  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Sisley. 

On  April  18  "A  Fearful  Joy,v  adapted  from 
the  French  of  MM.  Labiche  and  Goudinet  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Grundy,  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket. 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Miss  Lily  Grundy,  Mdlle.  Marcelle 
Chevalier,  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  Mr.  Edmund 


Maurice,  and  Mr.  Allan  Aynseworth  appeared  in  the 
piece. 

"The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  a  dramatised 
version  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novel  of  the 
same  name,  was  staged  at  Terry's  Theatre  on 
April  22.  The  play  was  presented  in  five  acts, 
and  the  principal  characters  were  sustained  by 
Miss  Fanny  Ward  (Lady  Kitty),  Miss  Edith  Cart'- 
wright  (Madame  D'Estrees),  Miss  Nella  Po\vy> 
(Mary  Lyster),  Mr.  Cyril  Keightley  (William 
Ashe),  and  Mr.  John  W.  Dean  (Geoffrey  Cliffe). 

At  the  Playhouse,  "  Pro  Tern.,"  an  English 
version  of  "Boite-en-Train,"  a  farce  in  three  act- 
by  M.  Alfred  Athis,  adapted  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton, was  presented  on  April  29.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude. 
Mr.  Rudge  Harding,  Mr.  0.  B.  Clarence,  Mis- 
Rosalie  Toller,  Miss  Hilda  Antony,  and  Mis* 
Dorothy  Fane  were  among  those  appearing  in  tin- 
cast. 

Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maughan,  who  already  has  two 
plays  running  in  London,  had  a  third  produced  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre  on  April  27.  This  new  piece, 
entitled  "  Mrs.  Dot,"  turns  on  the  machinations  of 
a  merry  widow  to  marry  the  man  she  want.-. 
Among  those  appearing  therein  were  Miss  Marie 
Tempest,  Miss  Marie  Illington,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Kerr. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


F 


j  iOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Society  of  Authors,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents  elected   is    a   woman,    Mme.    Daniel 
Lesueur.     The  second  Vice-President  is  M.  Jules 
Bois,  and  the  President  M.  Georges  Lecomte. 

The  second  volumeof  the  "  Vie  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,'' 
by  Anatole  France,  is  now  published.  It  begins 
from  the  time  when  the  royal  army,  headed  by 
Charles,  entered  Soissons  and  received  the  keys 
of  the  town.  In  the  following  chapter  we  have  an 
account  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Compiegne,  and  the  next 
five  chapters  relate  her  history  until  she  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Burgundians.  We  then  have  her 
whole  story  up  to  the  time  of  her  trial  and  a 
detailed  account  of  her  death  at  the  stake. 

The  amount  of  research  work  necessary,  before 
writing  these  two  huge  volumes,  must  have  been 
prodigious,  and  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  now 
probably  as  complete  as  we  can  ever  have  it.  The 
fact  remnins  that  the  archives  seem  to  be  full  of 
contradictory  documents.  M.  Anatole  France  has 
studied  the  English  archives  as  well  as  the  French 
ones,  but  with  the  same  result,  so  that  in  the  end 
the  story  of  the  life  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  only 
given  to  us  by  means  of  more  or  less  plausible 
deductions. 

Among  historical  books  published  recently  we 
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have  "  Le  Dossier  secret  de  Fouche,"  by  M.  Eugene 
Forgoes. 

"L'Espagne  et  Xapoleon,"  by  M.  Geoffrey 
de  ('jrandmaison,  is  a  sequel  to  his  volume 
'•  L'Ambassade  fran<;aise  en  Espagne  pendant  la 
Revolution."  In  the  present  volume  the  whole 
Spanish  war  is  treated,  and  the  book  is  a  veritable 
romance  of  war  and  politics. 

M.  Charles  Diehl,  Professor  of  Byzantine  History 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  has  recently  published 
his  second  series  of  "  Figures  byzantines."  The 
book  is  not  a  novel,  but  the  stories  are  in  some 
oases  romantic  enough  to  interest  the  reader  quite 
as  much  as  any  work  of  fiction. 

"  Aux  Etats  Unis  "  is  the  title  of  the  Vicomte 
d'Avenel's  new  book  on  America.  The  author 
speaks  of  the  agriculture  and  the  marvellous  com- 
mercial progress  of  this  country,  of  the  present 
crisis,  trusts,  ideas,  marriage,  nobility,  intellectual 
culture,  religion,  etc. 

Another  book  which  appears  in  the  French 
language  at  a  very  opportune  moment  is  M. 
Coolidge's  "  Les  Etats  Unis,  puissance  mondiale." 
M.  Aubert  also  gives  a  volume  on  "  Americains  et 
Japonais." 

"La  Provence  mystique  au  dix-septii-me  siecle," 
by  M.  Henri  Bremond,  is  the  story  of  Antoine 
Yvan,  the  writer,  engraver,  mystic,  and  hermit, 
who  was  born  in  1576,  the  same  year  as  St.  Vincent 
•  le  Paul,  at  Rians,  a  little  town  in  the  diocese  of 
Aix.  Madeleine  Martin  is  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
and  the  author  gives  us  the  papers  and  documents 
<-opied  from  the  archives  proving  this  interesting 
history  to  be  a  true  one.  Some  time  ago  M. 
Bremond  published  a  volume  entitled  "Ames 
religieuses,"  in  which  about  a  fourth  of  the  book 
was  devoted  to  John  Keble. 

"  Le  Protestantisme  au  Japon,"  by  Raoul  Allier, 
treats  of  all  that  has  been  done  from  1859  to  1007 
in  Japan.  The  book  is  an  interesting  and  curious 
study  of  the  religious  and  social  history  of  Japan 
during  the  last  half-century. 

"  La  Religion  des  peuples  non  civilises,"  by  M. 
A.  Bros,  is  the  first  history  of  compared  religion  of 
savages  published  in  French. 

"  Science  et  Religion  dans  la  philosophic  con- 
temporaine"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  M.  Emile 
Houtroux.  The  author  touches  on  the  various 
philosophies  of  Auguste  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Haeckel,  and  William  James,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  struggle  is  wholesome  for  religion, 
and  that,  if  reason  wins  the  day,  life  will  be  better 
and  stronger  for  the  struggles  between  science  and 
religion. 

"  Travail  et  Travaillenrs  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
devoted  to  the  speeches  of  M.  Millerand. 

"  La  Question  religieuse,  enquete  Internationale," 
by  M.  Frederic  Charpin,  and  "  Le  Droit  de  vie,"  by 


M.   Henri  Jovel,  are  both  interesting  books  on 
subjects  of  the  day. 

In  "  Les  Jours  s'allongent "  M.  Paul  Margueritte 
gives  us  a  volume  devoted  to  his  own  recollections 
and  impressions.  He  describes  his  childhood  and 
his  school-days,  shut  up  in  a  "  child's  prison,"  and 
takes  us  on  to  the  days  when  the  emancipation 
came  and  the  world  of  letters  was  open  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  as  this  book  a  small  volume  of 
thoughts  is  published  by  this  author's  daughter, 
Mile.  Lucie  Paul  Margueritte.  It  is  entitled 
"  Paillettes." 

"Trois  Eglises  et  Trois  Primitifs  "  is  the  title 
of  the  posthumous  work  by  J.  K.  Huysmans,  just 
published. 

"  La  Correspondance  d'Emile  Zola,"  is  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  to  various  people. 

"  Le  Journal  d'un  Pretre,"  by  Ferdinand  Hamelin, 
is,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  the  simple 
and  true  story  of  a  soul's  evolution.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
discovers  that  he  is  a  priest,  without  having  the 
vocation  of  one.  In  this  diary  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  childhood,  his  family,  the  way  in  which  he 
was  gradually  led  to  enter  the  priesthood,  his  rest- 
lessness and  discontent,  his  decision  to  renounce 
his  career  before  it  was  too  late,  and  fiually  his 
letter  to  the  Abbe  Marguerite,  his  release,  and, 
some  time  later,  his  marriage.  The  book  is 
interesting,  coming  as  it  does  at  this  time  of 
religious  evolution.  It  is  just  the  psychological 
study  of  a  simple  nature  and  an  intelligent  mind, 
the  gradual  coming  to  himself  of  a  man  who  had 
been  taught  to  let  others  think  for  him. 

Among  the  new  works  of  fiction  are :  "  Le 
Temps  d'aimer,"  by  Gerard  d'Houville  ;  "  Contes 
pour  les  Enfants  d'hier,"  by  Albert  Mockel. 

"  Enracincs "  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  M. 
Barandon.  It  is  the  story  of  one  of  those  French 
families  (to  be  found  so  frequently  in  the  centre  of 
France)  rooted  to  their  birthplace,  rigidly  conser- 
vative on  all  subjects,  content  to  live  and  die  as 
their  ancestors  had  done  before  them.  The  story 
is  well  told  and  remarkably  true  to  life. 

"  Les  Yeux  qui  s'ouvrent,"  by  Henry  Bordeaux. 

"  L' Amour  qui  pleure,"  by  Marcelle  Tinayre,  is 
a  volume  of  short  stories,  the  first  of  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  book.  There  is  an  excellent 
psychological  study  of  a  typical  louryeois  woman, 
married  to  a  man  with  an  artistic  temperament. 
The  absolute  lack  of  sympathy  and  eternal  loneli- 
ness of  the  two  individuals  chained  together  by  a 
marriage  of  material  convenience  are  well  depicted. 

From  a  long  article  in  praise  of  George  Meredith, 
published  by  Stanislas  Rzewuski,  we  quote  the 
following  lines  : — 

George  Meredith  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
universally  esteemed  representative  of  English 
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contemporary   literature There    are   very 

few  French  translations  of  his  masterpieces,  and 
even  in  England  his  fine  subtle  works  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  very  little  read.  Lovers  of  novels, 
and  they  are  legion  in  England,  prefer  the  adven- 
tures of  Sherlock  Holmes  or  the  wearisome  tales  of 
their  own  authoresses,  every  year  more  numerous, 
more  tiresome,  and  more  commonplace  (which 
nevertheless  does  not  prevent  the  kind  Anglo-  Saxon 
public  from  buying  their  nonsense),  to  the  admirable 
books  of  a  George  Meredith."  By  way  of  consola- 
tion, M.  Rzewnski  adds  :  "  The  very  excess  of  their 
delicacy  and  subtlety  dooms  certain  artists  to  a  very 
moderate  popular  success.  The  support  and 
appreciation  of  the  i-lite  must  recompense  such 
superior  minds  ..." 

In  a  recent  number  of  Le  Censew  there  is  an 
excellent  article  by  Louis  Bertrand  on  "  Les  grandes 
formes  du  roman." 

During  the  last  month  La  Revue  htMomadaire 
has  published  several  remarkable  articles  :  "  Le 
Mouvement  des  idees,"  by  Edouard  Eod  ;  "  Le  Vol 
de  PAigle,"  by  Henry  Houssaye  ;  "L'Individualisme 
au  Salon  des  Independants,"  by  Peladan  ;  and 
"  Xapoleon  et  le  Marox,'"  by  Comte  H.  de  Castries. 

At  the  Franoais  the  play  now  being  given  is 
"  Simone,"  by  1C.  Brienx  ;  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
"  Le  Chevalier  d'Eon  ";  and  at  the  Theatre  Antoine, 
"  Sherlock  Holmes." 

ALTS  HALLAED. 


"  L'Espagne  et  Napoleon  "  (Plon). 

'  La  Provence  mystique  au  dix-septieme  siecle"  (Plon). 

1  Le  Protestantisme  au  Japon"  (Alcan). 

'  La  Religion  des  petiples  non  civilises  "  (Lethielleux). 

'  Trois  Ejdises  et  Trois  Primitifs  "  (Plon). 

'  La  Correspondance  d'Emile  Zola  "  (Fasquelle). 

'  Le  Journal  d'un  Prctre  "  (Stock). 

'  Le  Temps  d'aimer"  (Calmann-Levy). 

'  Euracine's"  (Plon). 

'  Les  Yeux  qui  s'ouvrent "  (Plon). 

'  L  Amour  qui  pleure  "  (Calmann-Levy). 


CLARKE   Y.   THE    MIDLAND    EXPRESS, 
LIMITED. 


THIS  case  was  heard  by  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  in 
the  Chancery  Division  on  March  10.  It 
was  an  action  for  infringement  of  copyright 
brought  by  a  member,  with  the  support  of  the 
society,  against  the  publishers  of  the  Birmingham 
Weekly  Mercury,  which  is  one  of  the"  Pearson  "  group 
of  papers.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Allen  Clarke,  is  a 
writer  of  short  stories  of  local  life  which  enjoy 
great  popularity  in  the  North  of  England  and  the 
Midlands.  One  of  these  was  entitled  "The  Sermon 
that  never  was  Preached,"  and  the  plaintiff  found 


this  story  reprinted  in  the  1897  Christmas  Number 
of  Short  Stories,  a  "  Pearson "  paper,  under  the 
name  of  another  person.  On  this  occasion 
Pearsons  published  an  apology  and  paid  £2  2s. 
damages,  which  plaintiff  accepted  as  he  understood 
that  the  paper  had  been  deceived.  Matters  became 
more  serious  when  in  1899  Mr.  Allen  Clarke  found 
another  tale  of  his  pirated  in  Short  Stories,  and  on 
this  occasion  Pearson's  had  to  pay  £35  and  publish 
an  apology.  The  climax  arrived  when  the  other 
paper  of  Pearson's  published  in  its  Christinas 
number  for  190G  (again  without  authority  but 
this  time  anonymously)  "  The  Sermon  that  never 
was  Preached."  Counsel  at  the  trial  admitted 
that  this  had  been  simply  reprinted  from  the  Sftoii 
Stories  infringement,  showing  at  the  least  gross- 
carelessness. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Allen  Clarke  had 
to  take  legal  proceedings.  Shortly  before  the  trial 
the  defendants  for  the  first  time  admitted  the 
plaintiff's  rights,  and  under  pressure  from  the  Judge 
gave  an  undertaking  not  to  infringe  plaintiff's 
copyright  further  in  lieu  of  being  put  under  an 
injunction  to  like  effect.  The  only  question  then 
remaining  was  what  damages  the  defendants  were  to- 
pay.  The  plaintiff  and  some  gentlemen  associated 
with  him  gave  evidence,  but  as  he  had  kept  no  books- 
or  accounts  relating  to  the  publication  of  his  story 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  very  definite 
evidence  as  to  the  profit  he  had  made  by  the 
publication ;  and  in  the  result  the  judge  decided 
that  £10  10s.  paid  into  court  by  defendants  was  a 
sufficient  amount,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff accordingly  with  costs  on  the  county  court 
scale. 

The  case  is  of  some  interest  to  members  generally 
as  showing  that  the  modern  tendency  of  the  courts- 
is  to  limit  damages  in  case  of  literary  piracy  to 
such  amount  as  the  aggrieved  party  can  show  he 
has  really  lost  in  consequence  of  the  infringement 
of  his  copyright  and  not  to  impose  any  larger  sum 
by  way  of  punishment  on  the  guilty  party  or  on 
any  other  ground.  Beyond  this,  however,  a  breach 
of  copyright  continues  to  be  a  most  serious  offence, 
and  the  courts  are  as  alive  as  ever  to  protect  all 
recognised  rights  in  literary  property. 


PROPERTY  IN    A  NOM  DE   PLUME. 


LATJDA  v.  GREENBERG. 

THE  question  of  the  exclusive  right  to  the  nse 
of  a  nom    de  plume  was  one  of  the  issues 
in  this  case,  which  was   decided   by  Mr. 
Justice  Eve  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 
This  right,  it  may  be  noted,  is  in  no  way  created 
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or  affected  by  the  law  relating  to  copyright ;  and 
coines  more  appropriately  under  that  branch  of 
the  law  which  is  known  as  "  Passing  off."  It  is  a 
well-established  rule  of  law,  forinstance,  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  pass  off  his  goods  as  though  they 
were  the  goods  of  another ;  and,  although  there 
is  no  copyright  in  a  name  or  title,  the  Courts  will 
restrain  a  person  from  representing  that  a  literary 
composition  is  the  work  of  a  particular  individual 
by  the  appropriation  of  the  name  or  title  adopted 
by  the  latter.  In  a  sense,  however,  the  property  in 
a  nom  de  plume  is  analogous  to  copyright,  as  being 
an  exclusive  right  and,  generally  speaking,  belong- 
ing to  an  author. 

In  this  case  Mrs.  Lauda,  the  plaintiff,  in  May, 
]9uG,  agreed  with  Mr.  Israel  Davis,  who  was  at 
that  time  proprietor  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  to 
supply  a  column  of  literary  matter  for  children  to 
the  paper  every  week,  and  it  was  suggested  that  she 
should  encourage  the  children  to  write  to  her  and 
arrange  competitions  for  prizes  for  juvenile  readers. 
The  plaintiff  adopted  "  Aunt  N'lomi  "  as  a  nom  de 
plume,  and  during  the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Davis 
she  contributed  the  weekly  column,  which  was  at 
her  suggestion  headed  "The  Children's  Corner, 
conducted  by  Aunt  Naomi." 

In  December,  190G,  Mr.  Greenberg,  the  defendant, 
became  proprietor  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  and  he 
decided  to  discontinue  the  children's  column  and 
substituted  a  supplement  called  "Young  Israel," 
which  he  asked  the  plaintiff  to  conduct  for  the 
remuneration  of  half  a  guinea  per  column.  The 
plaintiff  contributed  to  the  supplement  accordingly, 
under  the  heading  "  Aunt  Naomi's  Chat." 

In  July,  1907,  the  plaintiff  sent  a  story  to  the 
Ijtiili/  ^'eirs,  which  was  published  in  that  paper 
under  the  name  "  Gertrude  Lauda  (Aunt  Naomi)," 
and  the  next  day  the  defendant  wrote  to  the 
plaintiff  dismissing  her  from  his  employment,  on 
the  ground  that  her  contribution  to  the  Daily  News 
was  a  breach  of  contract. 

The  plaintiff  complained  of  the  defendant  con- 
tinuing to  use  "  Young  Israel  "  cards,  in  connection 
witli  the  children's  league,  bearing  the  words 
*'  Conducted  by  Aunt  Naomi,"  after  her  dismissal ; 
and  she  asked  the  Court  for  a  declaration  that  she 
hud  the  exclusive  right  to  the  no  in  de  plume 
•"  Aunt  Naomi,"  and  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  using  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Eve  held  that  the  nom  de  plume 
belonged  to  the  plaintiff.  Ic  constituted  part  of 
her  stock-in-trade  as  a  writer,  and  had  become 
identified  with  her  for  the  very  reason  put  forward 
by  the  defendant  in  dismissing  her.  The  use  of  the 
nom  de  plume  by  the  defendant  was  calculated  to 
mislead  people  into  the  belief  that  the  "  Young 
Israel "  Children's  League  was  still  being  conducted 
by  the  plaintiff. 


His  lordship  said,  "I  am  not  dealing  here  with 
an  alleged  misuse  of  Mrs.  Lauda's  name  as  a  private 
individual,  but  as  an  authoress  and  journalist.  The 
name  in  such  a  connection  constitutes  part  of  the 
owner's  stock-in-trade,  and  its  use  without  her 
authority  may  inflict  grievous  harm  and  result  in 
pecuniary  loss."  He  added  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  a  declaration  against  the  defendant,  that 
"the  right  to  print,  publish,  and  use  the  nom  de 
plume  '  Aunt  Naomi '  for  all  purposes  belongs  to 
the  plaintiff."  An  injunction  also  was  granted. 
Another  issue  in  the  action  had  reference  to  the 
.position  of  the  plaintiff  as  editor  of  the  supplement, 
and  the  decision  is  important  to  journalists. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  £40  as  damages  for  wrong- 
ful dismissal,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  entitled  to 
notice  as  an  editor.  It  was  admitted  that  if  the 
plaintiff  was,  an  editor  three  months'  notice  was 
reasonable.  It  was  contended,  however,  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  was  only  a  con- 
tributor ;  she  was  paid  by  space  and  had  no  fixed 
salary  ;  and  although  she  did  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  help  the  editor,  such  editorial  work,  it  was  said, 
was  frequently  done  by  a  contributor.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  test  to  be  applied 
was  the  work  done  and  not  the  method  of  payment. 
In  the  course  of  the  evidence  the  plaintiff  was 
described  as  a  "  departmental  editor  "  in  charge  of 
a  supplement  ;  she  was  responsible  for  outside 
contributions ;  and  it  was  stated  that  if  a  con- 
tributor had  power  to  make  contracts  she  was 
performing  managerial  work. 

His  lordship  came  to  the  conclusion  upon  the 
evidence,  which  was  of  a  conflicting  character,  that 
the  plaintiff's  engagement  involved  the  perform- 
ance of  editorial  and  managerial  functions  altogether 
outside  the  scope  of  an  ordinary  contributor  ;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  probability  that  the 
plaintiff  had  been  earning  something  during  the 
three  months,  he  awarded  the  plaintiff  £30 
damages  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  action. 

HAROLD  HAKDY. 


UNITED   STATES   COPYRIGHT. 


WHITE-SMITH  Music  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
APPELLANT,  v.  APOLLO  COMPAXY. 

ON  appeals  from  and  writs  of  certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second   Circuit,   February    24,   1908. 
Mr.  Justice  .Day  delivered  the  opinion  of   the 
Court. 
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These  cases  may  be  considered  together.  They 
are  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Second  Circuit  (147  Fed.  226), 
affirming  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  rendered  August  4th,  1905  (139  Fed.  427), 
dismissing  the  bills  of  the  complainant  (now 
appellant)  for  want  of  equity.  Motions  have  been 
made  to  dismiss  the  appeals,  and  a  petition  for 
writ  of  certiorari  has  been  filed  by  appellant.  In 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  cases  the  writ  of  certio- 
rari is  granted,  the  record  on  the  appeals  to  stand 
as  a  return  to  the  writs.  Montana  Mining  Co.  v. 
St.  Louis  Mminr/  Co.,  204  U.  S.  2o4. 

The  actions  were  brought  to  restrain  infringe- 
ment of  the  copyrights  of  two  certain  musical 
compositions,  published  in  the  form  of  sheet  music, 
entitled,  respectively,  "Little  Cotton  Dolly"  and 
"  Kentucky  Babe."  The  appellee,  defendant  below, 
is  engaged  in  the  sale  of  piano  players  and  player 
pianos,  known  as  the  "Apollo,"  and  of  perforated 
rolls  of  music  used  in  connection  therewith.  The 
appellant,  as  assignee  of  Adam  Geibel,  the  com- 
poser, alleged  compliance  with  the  Copyright  Act, 
and  that  a  copyright  was  duly  obtained  by  it  on 
or  about  March  17th,  1897.  The  answer  was 
general  in  its  nature,  and  upon  the  testimony 
adduced  a  decree  was  rendered,  as  stated,  in  favour 
of  the  Apollo  Company,  defendant  below,  appellee 
here. 

The  action  was  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Copyright  Act,  sect.  4952  (3  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat. 
Sup.  1907,  p.  1021),  giving  to  the  author,  inventor, 
designer,  or  proprietor  of  any  book,  map,  chart, 
dramatic  or  musical  composition  the  sole  liberty 
of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing,  completing, 
copying,  executing,  finishing  and  vending  the 
same.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States 
are  given  jurisdiction  under  sect.  4970  (8  U.  S. 
Comp.  Stat.  3416)  to  grant  injunctions  according 
to  the  course  and  principles  of  courts  of  equity  in 
copyright  cases.  The  appellee  is  the  manufacturer 
of  certain  musical  instruments  adapted  to  be  used 
with  perforated  rolls.  The  testimony  discloses 
that  certain  of  these  rolls,  used  in  connection  with 
such  instruments,  and  being  connected  with  the 
mechanism  to  which  they  apply,  reproduce  in 
sound  the  melody  recorded  in  the  two  pieces  of 
music  copyrighted  by  the  appellant. 

The  manufacture  of  such  instruments  and  the 
use  of  such  musical  rolls  has  developed  rapidly  in 
recent  years  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
record  discloses  that  in  the  year  1902  from  seventy 
to  seventy-five  thousand  of  such  instruments  were 
in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  that  from  one 
million  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  such  perforated 
musical  rolls,  to  be  more  fully  described  hereafter, 
were  made  in  this  country  in  that  year. 


It  is  evident  that  the  question  involved  in  the 
use  of  such  rolls  is  one  of  very  considerable 
importance,  involving  large  property  interests, 
and  closely  touching  the  rights  of  composers 
and  music  publishers.  The  case  was  argued 
with  force  and  ability,  orally  and  upon  elaborate 
briefs. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  mechanical  construction  of  such  instruments 
and  rolls,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  what 
has  become  familiar  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
mechanical  attachments  to  pianos,  such  as  the 
pianola,  and  the  musical  rolls  consist  of  perforated 
sheets,  which  are  passed  over  ducts  connected  with 
the  operating  parts  of  the  mechanism  in  such 
manner  that  the  same  are  kept  sealed  until,  by 
means  of  perforations  in  the  rolls,  air  pressure  is 
admitted  to  the  ducts  which  operate  the  pneu- 
matic devices  to  sound  the  notes.  This  is  done 
with  the  aid  of  an  operator,  upon  whose  skill  and 
experience  the  success  of  the  rendition  largely 
depends.  As  the  roll  is  drawn  over  the  tracker 
board  the  notes  are  sounded  as  the  perforations 
admit  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  perforations 
having  been  so  arranged  that  the  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce the  melody  or  tune  for  which  the  roll  has 
been  cut. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
these  rolls  are  made  in  three  ways.  First :  With 
the  score  or  staff  notation  before  him  the  arranger, 
with  the  aid  of  a  rule  or  guide  and  a  graduated 
schedule,  marks  the  position  and  size  of  the  per- 
forations on  a  sheet  of  paper  to  correspond  to  the 
order  of  notes  in  the  composition.  The  marked 
sheet  is  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  operator 
who  cuts  the  apertures,  by  hand,  in  the  paper. 
This  perforated  sheet  is  inspected  and  corrected,, 
and  when  corrected  is  called  "the  original."  Thi> 
original  is  used  as  a  stencil,  and  by  passing  ink 
rollers  over  it  a  pattern  is  prepared.  The  stenciled 
perforations  are  then  cut,  producing  the  master  or 
templet.  The  master  is  placed  in  the  perforating 
machine  and  reproductions  thereof  obtained,  which 
are  the  perforated  rolls  in  question.  Expression 
marks  are  separately  copied  on  the  perforated 
music  sheets  by  means  of  rubber  stamps.  Second : 
A  perforated  music  roll  made  by  another  manu- 
facturer may  be  used  from  which  to  make  a  new 
record.  Third :  By  playing  upon  a  piano  to  which 
is  attached  an  automatic  recording  device  producing 
a  perforated  matrix  from  which  a  perforated  music 
roll  may  be  produced. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  persons  skilled  in 
the  art  can  take  such  pieces  of  sheet  music  in  staff 
notation,  and  by  means  of  the  proper  instruments 
make  drawings  indicating  the  perforations,  which 
are  afterwards  outlined  and  cut  upon  the  rolls  in 
such  wise  as  to  reproduce,  with  the  aid  of  the  other 
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mechanism,  the  music  which  is  recorded  in  the 
copyrighted  sheets. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  parties  to  this  action 
advance  opposing  theories  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  copyright  given  by  statutory  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  tor  the  protection  of  copyright, 
and  a  determination  of  which  is  the  true  one  will 
go  far  to  decide  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  this 
case.  On  behalf  of  the  appellant  it  is  insisted 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Copyright  Act  to 
protect  the  intellectual  conception  which  has 
resulted  in  the  compilation  of  notes  which,  when 
properly  played,  produces  the  melody  which  is  the 
real  invention  of  the  composer.  It  is  insisted 
that  this  is  the  thing  which  Congress  intended  to 
protect,  and  that  the  protection  covers  all  means 
of  expresssion  of  the  order  of  notes  which  pro- 
duce the  air  or  melody  which  the  composer  has 
invented. 

Music,  it  is  argued,  is  intended  for  the  ear  as 
writing  is  for  the  eye,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Copyright  Act  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
every  means  of  reproducing  the  music  of  the 
composer  to  the  ear. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that,  while 
it  is  true  that  copyright  statutes  are  intended 
to  reward  mental  creations  or  conceptions,  the 
extent  of  this  protection  is  a  matter  of  statutory 
law,  and  that  it  has  been  extended  only  to  the 
tangible  results  of  mental  conception,  and  that 
only  the  tangible  thing  is  dealt  with  by  the  law, 
and  its  multiplication  or  reproduction  is  all  that  is 
protected  by  the  statute. 

Before  considering  the  construction  of  the  statute 
as  an  independent  question,  the  appellee  invokes 
the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  in  its  favour,  and  it  is 
his  contention  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which  this  ques- 
tion has  been  up  for  judicial  consideration  it  has 
been  held  that  such  mechanical  producers  of  musical 
tones  as  are  involved  in  this  case  have  not  been 
considered  to  be  within  the  protection  of  the 
Copyright  Act ;  and  that,  if  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  extend  protection  to  such  subjects, 
the  uniform  holdings  have  been  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  include  them  in  the  statutory  protec- 
tion given.  While  it  may  be  that  the  decisions 
have  not  been  of  that  binding  character  that  would 
enable  the  appellee  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
doctrine  of  store  deems  to  the  extent  of  precluding 
further  consideration  of  the  question,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  decisions  so  far  as  brought  to 
our  attention  in  the  full  discussion  had  at  the  bar 
and  upon  the  briefs  have  been  uniformly  to  the 
effect  that  these  perforated  rolls  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  mechanical  devices  for  the  production  of 
music  are  not  within  the  Copyright  Act.  It  was 
so  held  in  Kennedy  v.  McTammany,  33  Fed.  584. 
The  decision  was  written  by  Judge  Colt  in  the 


First  Circuit;  the  case  was  subsequently  brought  to 
this  court,  where  it  was  dismissed  for  failure  to 
print  the  record.  145  U.  S.  643.  In  that  case 
the  learned  judge  said  : — 

"  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  these  perforated 
sheets  of  paper  are  copies  of  sheet  music  within  the 
meaning  of  the  copyright  law.  They  are  not  made 
to  be  addressed  to  the  eye  as  sheet  music,  but  they 
form  a  part  of  a  machine.  They  are  not  designed 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  sheet  music,  nor  do 
they  in  any  sense  occupy  the  same  field  as  sheet 
music.  They  are  a  mechanical  invention  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  performing  tunes  mechani- 
cally upon  a  musical  instrument." 

Again,  the  matter  was  given  careful  consideration 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  district  of  Columbia 
in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Shepard  (Steam  v.  Rosey, 
17  App.  D.  C.  562),  in  which  that  learned  justice, 
speaking  for  the  court,  said  : — 

"  We  cannot  regard  the  reproduction,  through 
the  agency  of  a  phonograph,  of  the  sounds  of 
musical  instruments  playing  the  music  composed 
and  published  by  the  complainants,  as  the  copy  or 
publication  of  the  same  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  The  ordinary  signification  of  the  words 
'  copying,'  '  publishing,"  etc.,  cannot  be  stretched 
to  include  it. 

"  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  marking  upon 
waxed  cylinders  can  be  made  out  by  the  eye  or 
that  they  can  be  utilised  in  any  other  way  than  as 
parts  of  the  mechanism  of  the  phonograph. 

"  Conveying  no  meaning,  then,  to  the  eye  of 
even  an  expert  musician  and  wholly  incapable  of 
use  save  in  and  as  a  part  of  a  machine  specially 
adapted  to  make  them  give  up  the  records  which 
they  contain,  these  prepared  waxed  cylinders  can 
neither  substitute  the  copyrighted  sheets  of  music 
nor  serve  any  purpose  which  is  within  their  scope. 
In  these  respects  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sub- 
stantial difference  between  them  and  the  metal 
cylinder  of  the  old  and  familiar  music  box,  and 
this,  though  in  use  at  and  before  the  passage  of  the 
Copyright  Act,  has  not  been  regarded  as  infringing 
upon  the  copyrights  of  authors  and  publishers." 

The  question  came  before  the  English  courts  in 
fioosey  v.  Whight  (1899,  1  Ch.  836  ;  80  L.  T.  E. 
561),  and  it  was  there  held  that  these  perforated 
rolls  did  not  infringe  the  English  Copyright  Act 
protecting  sheets  of  music.  Upon  appeal  Lindley, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  used  this  pertinent  language 
(1900,  1  Ch.  122  ;  81  L.  T.  R.  265)  :— 

"  The  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  copyright  in  three 
sheets  of  music.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means 
that  they  have  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  or 
otherwise  multiplying  copies  of  those  sheets  of 
music,  i.e.,  of  the  bars,  notes,  and  other  printed 
words  and  signs  on  these  sheets.  But  the  plaintiffs 
have  no  exclusive  right  to  the  production  of  the 
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sounds  indicated  by  or  on  those  sheets  of  music  ; 
nor  to  the  performance  in  private  of  the  music 
indicated  by  such  sheets  ;  nor  to  any  mechanism 
for  the  production  of  such  sounds  or  music. 

"  The  plaintiffs'  rights  are  not  infringed  except 
by  an  unauthorised  copy  of  their  sheets  of  music. 
We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  authority ;  no 
question  turning  on  the  meaning  of  that  expres- 
sion has  to  be  considered  in  this  case.  The  only 
question  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  the  defen- 
dants have  copied  the  plaintiffs'  sheets  of  music. 

"  The  defendants  have  taken  those  sheets  of 
music  and  have  prepared  from  them  sheets  of  paper 
with  perforations  in  them,  and  these  perforated 
sheets,  when  put  into  and  used  with  properly  con- 
structed machines  or  instruments,  will  produce  or 
enable  the  machines  or  instruments  to  produce  the 
music  indicated  on  the  plaintiffs'  sheets.  In  this 
sense  the  defendants'  perforated  rolls  have  been 
copies  from  the  plaintiffs'  sheets. 

"  But  is  this  the  kind  of  copying  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Copyright  Act ;  or  rather,  is  the 
perforated  sheet  made  as  above  mentioned  a  copy 
of  the  sheet  of  music  from  which  it  is  made  ?  Is 
it  a  copy  at  all  ?  Is  it  a  copy  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Copyright  Act  ?  A  sheet  of  music  is  treated 
in  the  Copyright  Act  as  if  it  were  a  book  or  sheet  of 
letterpress.  Any  mode  of  copying  such  a  thing, 
whether  by  printing,  writing,  photography,  or  by 
some  other  method  not  yet  invented,  would  no 
doubt  be  copying.  So,  perhaps,  might  a  perforated 
sheet  of  paper  to  be  sung  or  played  from  in  the 
same  way  as  sheets  of  music  are  sung  or  played 
from.  But  to  play  an  instrument  from  a  sheet  of 
music  which  appears  to  the  eye  is  one  thing  :  to 
play  an  instrument  with  a  perforated  sheet  which 
itself  forms  part  of  the  mechanism  which  produces 
the  music  is  quite  another  thing." 

Since  these  cases  were  decided  Congress  has 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  amend  the  copyright 
law.  The  English  cases,  the  decision  of  the  District 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  Judge  Colt's  decision  must 
have  been  well  known  to  the  members  of  Congress ; 
and  although  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
musical  instruments  had  not  grown  to  the  propor- 
tions which  they  have  since  attained  they  were 
well  known,  and  the  omission  of  Congress  to 
specifically  legislate  concerning  them  might  well 
be  taken  to  be  an  acquiescence  in  the  judicial 
construction  given  to  the  copyright  laws. 

This  country  was  not  a  party  to  the  Berne  Con- 
vention of  1886, concerning  international  copyright, 
in  which  it  was  specifically  provided  : — 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  instruments  serving  to  reproduce  mechani- 
cally the  airs  of  music  borrowed  from  the  private 
domain  are  not  considered  as  constituting  musical 
infringement." 


But  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  were 
doubtless  well  known  to  Congress.  After  the 
Berne  Convention  the  Act  of  March  8,  1891,  was 
passed.  Sect.  18  of  that  Act  provides  (3  U.  S. 
Comp.  Stat.  3417)  :— 

"  Sect.  13.  That  this  Act  shall  only  apply  to  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  state  or  nation  when 
such  foreign  state  or  nation  permits  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  benefits  of  copy- 
right on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  to  its  own 
citizens  ;  and  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation  is 
a  party  to  an  international  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  reciprocity  in  the  granting  of  copyright, 
by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United  States 
of  America  may,  at  its  pleasure,  become  a  party  to 
such  agreement.  The  existence  of  either  of  the 
conditions  aforesaid  shall  be  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  proclamation 
made  from  time  to  time  as  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  require." 

By  proclamation  of  the  President,  July  1,  1891, 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  was  given  to  the  citizens  of 
Belgium,  France,  British  possessions  and  Sweden, 
which  countries  permitted  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  benefit  of  copyright  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  citizens  of  those  countries. 
On  April  30, 1892,  the  German  Empire  was  included. 
On  October  31,  1892,  a  similar  proclamation  was 
made  as  to  Italy.  These  countries  were  all  parties 
to  the  Berne  Convention. 

It  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  give  to  foreign  citizens  and  composers  advan- 
tages in  our  country  which  according  to  that 
convention  were  to  be  denied  to  our  citizens 
abroad. 

In  the  last  analysis  this  case  turns  upon  the 
construction  of  a  statute,  for  it  is  perfectly  well 
settled  that  the  protection  given  to  copyrights  in 
this  country  is  wholly  statutory.  Wfimton  v.  Peter*  t 
8  Pet.  51)1  ;  Banks  v.  Manchester,  128  U.  S.  244, 
253  ;  Thompson  v.  Hulbard,  131  U.  S.  123,  151  ; 
American  Tobacco  Company  v.  Werckmeisler,  207 
U.  S.  284. 

Musical  compositions  have  been  the  subject  of 
copyright  protection  since  the  statute  of  February  3, 
1831  (4  Stat.  436),  and  laws  have  been  passed 
including  them  since  that  time.  When  we  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Act  it  seems  evident  that 
Congress  has  dealt  with  the  tangible  thing,  a  copy 
of  which  is  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  wherever  the  words  are  used  (copy 
or  copies)  they  seem  to  refer  to  the  term  in  its 
ordinary  sense  of  indicating  reproduction  or  dupli- 
cation of  the  original.  Sect.  4956  (3  U.  S.  Comp. 
Stat.  3407)  provides  that  two  copies  of  a  book, 
map,  chart  or  musical  composition,  etc.,  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Notice  of  copyright  must  be  inserted  in  the  several 
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copies  of  every  edition  published,  if  a  book,  or  if  a 
musical  composition,  etc.,  upon  some  visible  por- 
tion thereof.  Sect.  4962,  Copyright  Act  (3  U.  S. 
Conip.  S:at.  3411),  provides  in  part  that  the 
infringer  "  shall  forfeit  every  sheet  thereof,  and 
one  dollar  for  every  sheet  of  the  same  found  in  his 
possession,"  etc.,  evidently  referring  to  musical 
compositions  in  sheets.  Throughout  the  Act  it  is 
apparent  that  Congress  has  dealt  with  the  concrete 
and  not  with  an  abstract  right  of  property  in  ideas 
or  mental  conceptions. 

We  cannot  perceive  that  the  amendment  of 
sect.  4966  by  the  Act  of  January  6,  1897  (3  TJ.  S. 
Comp.  Stat.  3415),  providing  a  penalty  for  any 
person  publicly  performing  or  representing  any 
dramatic  or  musical  composition  for  which  a  copy- 
right has  been  obtained,  can  have  the  effect  of 
enlarging  the  meaning  of  the  previous  sections  of 
the  Act  which  were  not  changed  by  the  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  evidently 
was  to  put  musical  compositions  on  the  footing  of 
dramatic  compositions  so  as  to  prohibit  their 
public  performance.  There  is  no  complaint  in  this 
case  of  the  public  performance  of  copyrighted 
music;  nor  is  the  question  involved  whether  the 
manufacturers  of  such  perforated  music  rolls  when 
sold  for  use  in  public  performance  might  be  heM  as 
contributing  infringers.  This  amendment  was 
evidently  passed  for  the  specific  purpose  referred  to, 
and  is  entitled  to  little  consideration  in  construing 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  theretofore  in 
force. 

What  is  meant  by  a  copy  ?  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  common  understanding  of  it  as  a 
reproduction  or  duplication  of  a  thing.  A  defini- 
tion was  given  by  Bailey,  J.,  in  West  v.  Francis,  5 
B.  &  A.  743,  quoted  with  approval  in  Boosey  v. 
Whig/it,  supra.  He  said  :  "  A  copy  is  that  which 
comes  so  neur  to  the  original  as  to  give  to  every 
person  seeing  it,  the  idea  created  by  the  original." 

Various  definitions  have  been  given  by  the 
experts  called  in  the  case.  The  one  which  most 
commends  itself  to  our  judgment  is  perhaps  as 
clear  as  can  be  made,  and  defines  a  copy  of  a 
musical  composition  to  be  "a  written  or  printed 
record  of  it  in  intelligible  notation."  It  may  be 
true  that  in  a  liroad  sense  a  mechanical  instrument 
which  reproduces  a  tune  copies  it  ;  but  this  is  a 
strained  and  artificial  meaning.  When  the  com- 
liination  of  musical  sounds  is  reproduced  to  the  ear 
it  is  the  original  tune  as  conceived  by  the  author 
which  is  lieard.  These  musical  tones  are  not  a 
copy  which  appeals  to  the  eye.  In  no  sense  can 
musical  sounds  which  reach  us  through  the  sense 
of  hearing  be  said  to  be  copies  as  that  term  is 
generally  understood,  and  as  we  believe  it  was 
intended  to  be  understood  in  the  statutes  under 
consideration.  A  musical  composition  IB  an 


intellectual  creation  which  first  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  composer  ;  he  may  play  it  for  the  first  time 
upon  an  instrument.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  being 
copied  until  it  has  been  put  in  a  form  which  others 
can  see  and  read.  The  statute  has  not  provided 
for  the  protection  of  the  intellectual  conception 
apart  from  the  thing  produced,  however  meritorious 
such  conception  may  be,  but  has  provided  for  the 
making  and  filing  of  a  tangible  thing,  against  the 
publication  and  duplication  of  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  to  protect  the  composer. 

Also  it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  if 
the  broad  construction  of  publishing  and  copying 
contended  for  by  the  appellants  is  to  be  given  to 
this  statute  it  would  seem  equally  applicable  to  the 
cylinder  of  a  music  box,  with  its  mechanical 
arrangement  for  the  reproduction  of  melodious 
sounds,  or  the  record  of  a  graphophone,  or  to  the 
pipe  organ  operated  by  devices  similar  to  those  in 
use  in  the  pianola.  All  these  instruments  were 
well  known  when  these  various  Copyright  Acts  were 
passed.  Can  it  be  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  permit  them  to  be  held  as  infringe- 
ments and  suppressed  by  injunctions  ? 

After  all,  what  is  the  perforated  roll  ?  The  fact 
is  clearly  established  in  the  testimony  in  this  case 
that  even  those  skilled  in  the  making  of  these  rolls 
are  unable  to  read  them  as  musical  compositions, 
as  those  in  staff  notation  are  read  by  the  performer. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  some  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  great  skill  and  patience  might  enable  the 
operator  to  read  this  record  as  he  could  a  piece  of 
music  written  in  staff  notation.  But  the  weight 
of  the  testimony  is  emphatically  the  other  way, 
and  they  are  not  intended  to  be  read  as  an  ordinary 
piece  of  sheet  music,  which  to  those  skilled  in  the 
art  conveys,  by  reading,  in  playing  or  singing, 
definite  impressions  of  the  melody. 

These  perforated  rolls  are  parts  of  a  machine 
which,  when  duly  applied  and  properly  operated  in 
connection  with  the  mechanism  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  produce  musical  tones  in  harmonious 
combination.  But  we  cannot  think  that  they  are 
copies  within  the  meaning  of  the  Copyright  Act. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  use  of  these  perforated 
rolls,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  protection,  enables 
the  manufacturers  thereof  to  enjoy  the  use  of 
musical  compositions  for  which  they  pay  no  value. 
But  such  considerations  properly  address  themselves 
to  the  legislative  and  not  to  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government.  As  the  Act  of  Congress  now 
stands  we  believe  it  does  not  include  these  records 
as  copies  or  publications  of  the  copyrighted  music 
involved  in  these  cases. 

The  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  are 

Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  eoncurring  specially  : — 

In  view  of  the  facts  and  opinions  in  this  country 
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and  abroad  to  which  my  brother  Day  has  called 
attention,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  dissenting  from 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  but  the  result  is  to 
give  to  copyright  less  scope  than  its  rational  signi- 
ficance, and  the  ground  on  which  it  is  granted 
seem  to  me  to  demand.  Therefore  I  desire  to  add 
a  few  words  to  what  he  has  said. 

The  notion  of  property  starts,  I  suppose,  from 
confirmed  possession  of  a  tangible  object,  and  con- 
sists in  the  right  to  exclude  others  from  interference 
with  the  more  or  less  free  doing  with  it  as  one 
wills.  But  in  copyright  property  has  reached  a 
more  abstract  expression.  The  right  to  exclude  is 
not  directed  to  an  object  in  possession  or  owned, 
but  is  in  vacua,  so  to  speak.  It  restrains  the 
spontaneity  of  men  where  but  for  it  there  would  be 
nothing  of  any  kind  to  hinder  their  doing  as  they 
saw  fit.  It  is  a  prohibition  of  conduct  remote 
from  the  persons  or  tangibles  of  the  party  having 
the  right.  It  may  be  infringed  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  owner  and  without  his  ever  becoming 
aware  of  the  wrong.  It  is  a  right  which  could  not 
be  recognised  or  endured  for  more  than  a  limited 
time,  and  therefore,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  it  is 
one  which  hardly  can  be  conceived  except  as  a 
product  of  statute,  as  the  authorities  now  agree. 

The  ground  of  this  extraordinary  right  is  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  has  invented  some 
new  collocation  of  visible  or  audible  points — of 
lines,  colours,  sounds,  or  words.  The  restraint 
is  directed  against  reproducing  this  collocation, 
although  but  for  the  invention  and  the  statute 
anyone  would  be  free  to  combine  the  contents  of 
the  dictionary,  the  elements  of  the  spectrum,  or  the 
notes  of  the  gamut  in  any  way  that  he  had  the  wit 
to  devise.  The  restriction  is  confined  to  the 
specific  form,  to  the  collocation  devised,  of  course, 
but  one  would  expect  that,  if  it  was  to  be  protected 
at  all,  that  collocation  would  be  protected  accord- 
ing to  what  was  its  essence.  One  would  expect  the 
protection  to  be  coextensive  not  only  with  the 
invention,  which,  though  free  to  all,  only  one  had 
the  ability  to  achieve,  but  with  the  possibility  of 
reproducing  the  result  which  gives  to  the  invention 
its  meaning  and  worth.  A  musical  composition  is 
a  rational  collocation  of  sounds  apart  from  con- 
cepts, reduced  to  a  tangible  expression  from  which 
the  collocation  can  be  reproduced  either  with 
or  without  continuous  human  intervention.  On 
principle  anything  that  mechanically  reproduces 
that  collocation  of  sounds  ought  to  be  held  a  copy, 
or  if  the  statute  is  too  narrow  ought  to  be  made  so 
by  a  further  Act,  except  so  far  as  some  extraneous 
consideration  of  policy  may  oppose.  What  licence 
may  be  implied  from  a  sale  of  the  copyrighted 
article  is  a  different  and  harder  question,  but  I 
leave  it  untouched,  as  licence  is  not  relied  upon  as 
a  ground  for  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

HERE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  :  — 

I.  Selling  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  Tie 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A    Profit-sharing    Agreement    (a    bad    form    of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments. Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  oue  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  T!t?  Author. 

IV.  A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  :  — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 


(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 
(3.) 


Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  :  — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 
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NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 

2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  exceot  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

(a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

{*.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(0.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (.i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (i.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.     It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors   should   not   assign    performing    rights,   but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.     The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from   literary  copyright.     A   manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  right's  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.     They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements    for    collaboration    should  ,be   carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers   of    books    and    dramatic 
authors.     It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from   the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.    The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.     He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.     The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


1.  -T7\  VERY  member  lias  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
Mj     advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business   or   the    administration    of    his    property.      The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if    there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.      Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.     All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected   with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,    with   a   copy   of    the    book   represented.       The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or   old,  for   inspection  and  note.      The  information   thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before    signing    any  agreement  whatever,    send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are    reaping    no    benefit   to   yourself,   and   that   you   are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.     The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.     The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice   concerning  publishers.     (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.     (3)  To  keep 
agreements.     (4)  To  enforce   payments  due  according  to 
agreements.     Fuller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to    stamp  agreements.      This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.    The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  ;  so 
do  some  publishers.     Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE   READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist    the   Society   in   this 
branch   of   its  work  by  informing  young   writers 
of   its   existence.      Their   MSS.  can   be  read   and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.     The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and   dramatic  works,   and   when   it   is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.     The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.     The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  Thf  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5.?.  Kd.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "  The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subject*  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  ra^uests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Sank  of  London,  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  caa  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

THE  Publishers  Association  issued  for  private 
circulation  Copyright  Cases  for  1907,  compiled  by 
E.  J.  Macgillivray.  We  have  again  to  thank  the 
Association  for  its  courtesy  in  forwarding  a  com- 
plimentary copy  to  the  offices  of  the  society. 

For  some  years  now  these  cases  have  been  col- 
lected and  edited,  and  there  is  no  more  useful  book 
for  those  who  study  the  copyright  question.  There 
is  no  need  to  pass  comment  on  the  editing — in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Macgillivray  the  work  is  sure  to  be 
careful  and  reliable.  Twenty-  four  cases  are  reported 
dealing  with  British  and  United  States  copyright, 
some  of  more  and  some  of  less  importance,  but  all 
of  which  should  be  carefully  studied. 

There  are  two  most  important  decisions  relating 
to  the  transfer  of  copyright,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  royalty  on  every  copy  sold.  We  must  emphasise 
once  more  the  importance  of  this  point. 

No  author  and  no  musical  composer  should  in 
any  circumstances,  in  the  face  of  these  decisions, 
transfer  his  copyright,  no  dramatist  his  performing 
right.  They  should  only  grant  a  licence  to  print 
and  publish,  or  a  licence  to  perform. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evil  results 
that  may  follow  from  a  disregard  of  this  method. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  us  from  Melbourne 
on  the  question  of  Colonial  sales,  giving  some  details 
of  the  import  trade  in  Australia.  He  says  : 
"  Practically  all  books  of  general  interest  are  im- 
ported by  the  firm  of  George  Robertson  &  Co., 
who  have  branches  all  over  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  For  some  years  the  business  of  importing 
has  been  conducted  with  a  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
During  the  last  five  years  the  Americans  (all  books 
come  into  these  Colonies  from  there  without  duty) 
have  spiritedly  set  out  to  capture  this  market. 
The  Australians  think  their  books  are  good  read- 
ing. Though  rather  shallow,  they  are  lull  of  life 
and  well  suited  to  our  market.  The  Americans 
will  sell  a  lot  of  1,000  books,  paper  and  binding 
exactly  like  their  own  li  dollar  editions,  to  George 
Robertson  at  sums  varying  from  Is.  4rf.  to  Is.  GiL 
per  copy.  Messrs.  Robertson  get  about  100  per 
cent,  gross  profit  on  these  books  ;  2s.  9rf.  being 
their  price  to  booksellers,  besides  doing  a  very 
large  trade  at  Ss.  6d.  off  their  own  counters.  They 
can  afford  to  advertise  these  American  books  fairly 
largely,  and  this  quite  often  means  that  their 
advertisements  are  solely  of  American  books.  Of 
course  there  are  others  who  buy  in  a  small  way 
from  the  publishers'  travellers  (chiefly  American 
ones),  but  you  may  say  that  for  Australia  George 
Robertson  is  about  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
market." 


WE  see  that  there  has  bean  a  case  in  the  papers 
dealing  with  the  collaboration  in  a  dramatic  piece. 
Judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  and 
an  account  was  ordered  to  be  taken. 

In  the  "Warnings  to  Dramatic  Authors," 
printed  as  standing  matter  monthly  in  The  Author, 
No.  9  runs  as  follows  : — 

''Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  care- 
fully drawn  and  exact  before  collaboration  is 
commenced." 

This  point  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly 
upon  those  dramatic  authors,  or  would-be  dramatic 
authors,  who  are  members  of  the  society.  Cases 
have  come  before  the  secretary  where  claims  have 
been  made  for  a  share  in  the  returns  of  the  play 
because  the  alleged  collaborator  has  made  a  few 
alterations  in  the  dialogue,  or  quite  minor  altera- 
tions in  the  scenes.  Although  it  was  quite  clear 
that  these  alterations  could  not  possibly  give  to  the 
collaborator  a  claim  on  the  profits,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  author  might  be  put  to  consider- 
able trouble  and  annoyance  by  the  gentleman 
threatening  to  push  his  claim  into  the  courts. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that 
the  position  between  the  author  and  collaborator 
should  be  clearly  and  distinctly  defined  before  the 
author  asks  for  any  advice  or  assistance. 


THE  Nievwfblad  vovr  den  Baekhcmdel  returns  to 
the  charge  in  its  number  dated  April  10,  accusing 
us  of  taking  "to  reprint"  to  be  synonymous  with 
"  to  translate,"  and  referring  us  to  the  dictionary 
to  convince  us  of  our  error.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  to' translate  a  book,  paying  the  author  thereof 
little  or  nothing  for  his  copyright,  and  to  reprint  a 
book  on  the  same  basis,  are  not  botli  synonymous 
with  piracy.  Out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  our  esteemed  contemporary  we  refrain  from 
using  a  stronger  word. 

As  an  example  of  the  Nieuwsllad  voor  den 
Boekhandd's  heated  methods  of  controversy,  we 
quote  from  the  contents  list  of  The  Author  for  April, 
which  is  given  in  the  same  number,  the  following 
astonishing  item  :  "  The  animal  general  meeting." 
We  doubt  very  much  whether  this  is  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  an  action  for  libel. 


A  MEMBER  of  the  society  has  communicated 
some  of  his  experiences  in  connection  with  the 
"  minor  rights  "  of  his  books,  from  which — with 
his  permission — we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  The  society  holds — and  I  fully  agree — that  it 
is  not  a  natural  part  of  a  publisher's  business  to 
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undertake  negotiations  for  serial,  American,  and 
other  outside  channels  of  publication,  and  that  an 
author  will  be  much  wiser  to  put  these  matters  in 
the  hands  of  an  agent  (whose  business  it  is)  who 
is  generally  better  qualified  for  the  purpose. 
Accordingly,  when  my  new  book  was  nearing 
completion,  1  wrote  to  two  of  the  literary  agents 
whose  names  you  had  given  me,  and  who  I  know 
are  the  best,  asking  upon  what  terms  they  would 
be  willing  to  handle  the  American  and  serial  rights 
in  my  new  book.  They  both  replied  that  they 
could  only  undertake  this  work  on  condition 

(a)  That  I  also  put  into  their  hands  the  arrange- 
ments for  English  volume-form  publication,  and 

(b)  That  I  entered  into  a  hanging  agreement  for 
future  work." 


"  So  I  was  driven,  quite  against  my  will,  to  leave 
these  matters  in  the  hands  of  my  publisher.  But 
in  order  to  ensure  proper  efforts  being  made  for  the 
American  market,  and  to  provide  against  a  light 
loss  of  that  copyright,  I  drafted  in  conjunction 
with  another  solicitor  (I  am  one  myself)  the  clause, 
of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  and  incorporated  it  in 
the  agreement.  ...  I  should  like  to  add  that  I 
was  not  offering  the  agents  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  forlorn  hope.  All  my  books,  except  one,  have 
been  serialised,  and  that  one  has  been  pirated  in 
America.  I  hope  that  either  as  it  stands,  or  with 
any  emendations  that  may  occur  to  you — [We 
thoroughly  approve  it  as  it  stands — ED.] — the 
clause  may  be  of  service  to  other  members  of  the 
society." 


THE  clause  runs  as  follows  : — "  The  author 
empowers  the  publisher  to  arrange  for  simultaneous 
publication  of  the  said  work  in  the  United  States 
of  America  at  a  royalty,  and  he  agrees  that  the 
publisher  shall  deduct  for  his  services  in  that 
respect  15  per  cent,  from  the  sums  payable  in 
respect  of  such  royalty,  and  the  publisher  under- 
takes that  no  part  of  the  said  work  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  England  and  its  dependencies,  either 
serially  or  in  book  form,  until  such  arrangements 
for  simultaneous  American  publication  have  been 
made  and  the  American  copyright  adequately  safe- 
guarded. And  in  the  event  of  the  publisher  failing 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  aforesaid,  he  shall 
notify  the  author,  and  the  entire  rights  of  dealing 
with  and  all  emoluments  from  American  publica- 
tion shall  thereupon  revert  to  the  author,  and  the 
publisher  undertakes  in  that  event  to  defer  English 
and  Colonial  publication,  either  in  book  or  serial 
form,  until  such  time,  and  to  enter  into  such 
reciprocal  arrangements  for  publishing  with  any 
American  publisher  named  by  the  author,  as  may 


be  necessary  for  safeguarding  the  American  copy- 
right, but  the  publisher  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
defer  English  and  Colonial  serial  and  book-form 
publication  for  a  longer  period  than  fifteen  calendar 
months  after  notifying  the  author  as  aforesaid." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  clause  involves  the 
incorporation  of  the  following  words  in  the  clause 
providing  for  English  publication :  ("  subject  to 
the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  in  respect  to 
American  publication.") 


ELECTION  OF  THE   NEW  COMMITTEE 


NOTICE  TO  ALL  SUBSCRIBING  MEMBERS. 

IN  pursuance  of  Article  19  of  the  Amended 
Articles  of  Association  of  the  Society,  being 
the  new  constitution   which   has   now  been 
finally  adopted,  the  Committee  give  notice  that  the 
Election  of  a  New  Committee  of  Management  will 
be  proceeded  with  forthwith    in    the    following 
manner  : — 

(1.)  All  the  members  of  the  present  committee 
of  management  retire  from  office  in  accordance 
with  Article  17. 

(2.)  The  members  desiring  to  offer  themselves 
for  re-election,  who  have  been  nominated  by  the 
retiring  committee,  are  Sir  Henry  Bergne,  Mr. 
Douglas  Freshfield,  Mr.  (i.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Storr. 

(3.)  The  date  fixed  by  the  committee  up  to 
which  nominations  by  the  subscribing  members- 
of  candidates  for  election  to  the  new  committee 
may  be  made  is  the  15th  day  of  May. 

(4.)  The    committee    nominate    the    following 
twelve  candidates,  being  subscribing  members  of 
the    society,  to  fill  the   twelve  vacancies   in   the 
committee  : — 
Sir  Henry  Bergne, 
Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield, 
Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw, 
Mr.  Francis  Storr, 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Felkin  (Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler). 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 
Mrs.  Bland  (E.  Nesbit). 
Mr.  Arthur  Rackham. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Sprigge. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

The  committee  remind  the  members  that  under 
Article  19  of  the  amended  articles  of  association, 
"  any  two  subscribing  members  of  the  society 
may  nominate  one  or  more  subscribing 
members,  other  than  themselves,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled 
up,  by  notice  in  writing  sent  to  the  secretary, 


Retiring  members 

who  offer  themselves 

for  re-election. 
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accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  the  candi- 
date or  candidates  expressing  willingness  to 
accept  the  duties  of  the  post." 

Members  desiring  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
this  rule  must  send  in  the  name  of  the  candidate 
or  candidates  they  nominate,  not  exceeding  twelve 
in  all,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  May,  together 
with  an  accompanying  letter  written  by  the  candi- 
date or  candidates  expressing  readiness  to  accept 
nomination.  When  the  list  of  candidates  is  com- 
plete it  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Author. 

The  Notice  to  Members  on  page  199  of  the 
April  issue  was  published  prematurely,  but  the 
committee  have  decided  to  accept  all  nominations 
of  candidates  sent  in  pursuant  to  that  notice  as  if 
they  had  been  made  in  response  to  the  present 
notice.  The  members  have  already  been  notified 
by  postcard  of  the  new  date  fixed  for  sending  in 
nominations.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat 
any  nominations  previously  sent  in,  and  all 
such  nominations  will  be  considered  to  have 
been  validly  made  unless  they  are,  before 
the  15th  day  of  May,  withdrawn  in  writing 
by  both  members  making  them. 


UNITED  STATES  DRAMATIC  COPYRIGHT. 


THE  managing  committee  obtained  the  following 
opinion  from  the  society's  American  lawyer  on 
behalf  of  one  of  the  dramatic  members.    The 
committee  decided  to  print  the  opinion  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

OPINION. 

(1)  Is   it  necessary,  to  secure  dramatic   copy- 
right in    the  United  States,  for  the  two  copies 
deposited  at  Washington    to  be  printed,  or  may 
they  be  typewritten  ? 

(2)  Is  it  necessary  in  such  case  that  the  copies 
be  printed  from  type  set  up  in  the  United  States  ? 

Section  4956  of  the  Copyright  Act,  as  amended, 
provides  in  substance  for  the  sending  to,  or  deposit- 
ing with,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  "  two  copies  of 
such  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  corn- 
position  .  .  .  provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  book, 
photograph,  chromo,  or  lithograph,  the  two  copies 
of  the  same  required  to  be  delivered  or  deposited 
as  above  shall  be  printed  from  type  set  up  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States." 

Although  the  term  "  book  "  in  England  would 
include  a  musical  or  dramatic  composition,  it  is 
nowhere  defined  in  the  American  statutes. 

In  LitlH'in  v.  Ditson  Co.,  62  Fed.  Eep.  597,  it 
was  held  that,  though  published  in  book  form,  a 
musical  composition  was  not  a  book  within  the 


provisions  of  the  foregoing  statute.  The  court 
reviewed  the  proceedings  in  Congress  before  the- 
passage  of  the  amendment  of  1891  to  the  Copy- 
right Law,  and  showed  that  while  it  was  origin- 
ally desired  to  include  "  map,  dramatic  or  musical 
composition,  engraving,  print,  etc."  among  the 
works  to  be  printed  from  type  set  up  in  America, 
a  compromise  was  reached  whereby  ''  dramatic  or 
musical  composition,  etc."  were  omitted.  Colt,. I., 
said  :  "  If  Congress  in  the  proviso  had  intended  to 
include  a  musical  composition  among  those  copy- 
righted things  which  must  be  manufactured  in  this- 
country,  it  should  have  incorporated  it  in  the  list 
of  things  subject  to  this  restriction.  The  omission 
in  the  proviso  of  musical  compositions  as  well  as 
of  maps,  charts,  engravings  and  other  things  before 
enumerated,  is  very  significant  as  indicating  that 
Congress  never  intended  to  extend  this  provision  to 
any  of  these  articles." 

Under  this  construction  placed  upon  the  Act, 
which  construction  has  never  been  modified  or 
reversed,  it  would  appear  that  a  dramatic  composi- 
tion is  not  included  among  those  writings  which 
the  statute  requires  to  be  printed  from  type  set  up- 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
although  the  decisions  are  silent  upon  this  question,, 
that  the  two  copies  deposited  at  Washington  need 
not  be  printed  at  all,  and  may  be  typewritten. 

(3)  Is  it  necessary  that  a  dramatic  composition 
be  copyrighted  at  all  in  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  performing  right  ? 

The  common  law  right,  or  right  before  publica- 
tion to  the  property  in  literary  work,  has  been 
repeatedly  maintained  in  federal  and  state  decisions 
in  the  United  States.  Press  Publishing  Co.  v, 
Munroe  (73  Fed.  196)  ;  Aronson  v.  Fleckenstein 
(28  Fed.  75)  ;  Palmer  v.  De  Witt  (47  N.  Y.  532) ; 
Tompkins  v.  Halleck  (133  Mass.  32) ;  Ockenfioldtv. 
Frohman  (60  111.  Ap.  300) ;  Dart  v.  Woodkouse 
(40  Mich.  399) ;  Croive  v.  Aiken  (Fed.  Cas.  3441)  ; 
JJouci<:ault  Case  (Fed.  Cas.  1692). 

"  The  contention  of  the  plaintiff  yi  error  that 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  copyright  statutes 
has  abrogated  the  common  law  right  of  an  author  to- 
his  unpublished  manuscript,  is  unsupported  by 
authority  .  .  .  and  that  common  law  right  may 
be  enforced  in  the  federal  courts  whenever  diversity 
of  citizenship  gives  those  courts  jurisdiction." 
Press  Publishing  Co.  v.  Munroe  (73  Fed.  196). 

The  question  whether  an  author  would  be  safe 
in  presenting  his  play  in  this  country  without 
having  it  copyrighted  depends  upon  whether  a 
public  presentation  of  a  play  is  a  publication  or  a 
dedication  to  the  public  of  the  work,  for  until  publi- 
cation the  author  or  his  assigns  has  exclusive  pro- 
perty in  the  work.  The  great  weight  of  authority 
in  the  United  States  holds  that  such  presentation, 
is  not  a  publication. 
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"  Lectures  and  plays  are  not  by  their  public 
delivery  or  performance  in  the  presence  of  all  who 
choose  to  attend  so  dedicated  to  the  public  that 
they  can  be  printed  and  published  without  the 
author's  permission.  It  does  not  give  to  the  hearer 
any  title  to  the  manuscript  or  a  copy  of  it  or  a 
right  to  the  use  of  a  copy.  The  manuscript  and 
the  right  of  the  author  therein  are  still  within  the 
protection  of  the  law,  the  same  as  if  they  had  never 
been  communicated  to  the  public  in  any  form." 
ralmer  v.De  Witt (47  N.  Y.  532)  ;  Crowe  \.  AU,<>ii 
(Fed.  Cases  3441  ;  13  Blatchford,  47)  ;  Aronson 
v.  Fleckenslfin  (28  Fed.  75) ;  French  v.  McGuire 
(55  How.  Pr.  471);  TompMns  v.  Halleck  (133 
Mass.  32)  ;  Aronson  v.  Baker  (43  N.  J.  Etj.  365) ; 
OclcmMdt  v.  Froliman  (60  111.  :!00). 

In  one  of  the  foregoing  cases  the  court  said  :— 
"The  law  is  now  too  well  settled  to  require  the 
citation  of  authorities  that  the  playing  of  a 
dramatic  composition  is  not  such  a  publication  as 
makes  the  composition  public  property."  Aronson 
v.  Fleckenstein  (28  Fed.  75). 

"  The  ticket  of  admission  is  a  licence  to  witness 
the  play,  but  it  cannot  be  treated  as  a  licence  to  a 
spectator  to  reproduce  the  play  if  he  can  by  memory 
recollect  it."  Tomji/cii/x  \.  Hatteck(13S  Mass.  32). 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  dramatic 
authors  have  a  common  law  copyright  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  pieces  so  long  as  they  are  not 
printed,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  compliance 
with  the  Copyright  Act  to  secure  performing  rights 
to  the  author  or  his  assignee. 

New  York,  February  25/A,  1908. 

LAURENCE  GODKIN. 


AUTHORS'  CORRECTIONS. 


AS  the  question   of  corrections   is  constantly 
recurring,  and  as  the  matter  is  of  consider- 
able importance  to  all  authors,  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  this  subject  must  once  again 
be  put  before  the  members  of  the  Society.    Sundry 
clauses  collected  from  different  publishers'  agree- 
ments bearing  on  the  question  of  corrections  are 
printed  below  for  consideration.     Clauses  on  the 
lines    of  the   following    appear    in    nearly    every 
agreement ;  they  are  taken  at  random  as  examples. 

1.  "  The  said  author  to  correct  proof  sheets    with    all 
reasonable  despatch,  and  if  any  alterations  or  additions  to 
proofs  are  made  beyond  the  usual  corrections  of  printers' 
errors  he  is  to  pay  for  such  extra  work." 

2.  "The  cost  of  correction  of  other  than  the  printers' 
errors  in  the  proofs  of  the  said  work  exceeding  ten  shillings 
per  sheet  of  thirty-two  pages  is  to  be  borne  by  the  said 
author,  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  payable  to  the 
publishers  by  the  said  author  within  one  month  after  the 
publication  of  the  said  book.' ' 


3.  •'  All  details  as  to  the  time  and  manner  uf  production, 
publication  and  advertisement,  and  the  number  and  d 
nation  of  free  copies,  shall  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  publishers,  who  shall  bear  all  expense-;  uf  production, 
publication,  and  advertisement,  except  the  amount  (if  any) 
by   which   the   cost   of   corrections   of   proofs   other   than 
printers'  errors  at  per  printers'  invoice  exceeds  an  a\v 

of  rive  shillings  per  sheet  of  sixteen  pages  of  printed  matter, 
which  amount  shall  be  borne  by  the  author." 

4.  "All  alteration  in  proof  sheets  made  by   the  author 
while  the  book   is  pasting  throuprh  the  press,  the  ci>-t   .if 
which   shall  exceed  sixteen  shillings  per  sheet  of  sixteen 
pages,  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  author." 

.".  "That  the  author  shall  not  be  liable  for  expenses  of 
author's  proof  corrections  (exclusive  of  the  correction  of 
printers' errors)  up  to  the  amount  of  C."),  equivalent  to  one 
hundred  hours  of  work,  but  that  should  such  i.-hargcs  exceed 
this  amount,  the  author  .shall  be  debited  with  the  excess." 

The  first  three  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the 
author.  In  the  first  clause  the  author  is  bound  to 
pay  for  all  extra  work.  This  is  unfair,  for,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  later,  some  printers'  errors  must 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  be  in- 
cluded in  author's  corrections.  In  the  second  clause 
the  author  is  allowed  a  sum  of  ten  shillings  per 
sheet  of  thirty-two  pages  (this  is  a  very  low  allow- 
ance), and  is  bound  to  pay  the  amount  within  a 
month  from  the  publication  of  the  book.  This  is  not 
customary;  the  amount  (if  any)  is  generally  deducted 
from  the  returns.  In  the  third  clause  the  author 
has  to  pay  anything  over  five  shillings  a  sheet  of 
sixteen  pages,  again  a  very  low  allowance.  In  the 
fourth  clause  the  amount  the  author  has  to  pay  is 
anything  in  excess  of  sixteen  shillings  per  sheet  of 
sixteen  pages.  This  clause  would  be  a  favourable 
one  for  the  author  if  printers'  errors  had  not  been 
included.  In  the  fifth  clause  he  is  bound  to  pay 
anything  over  £o,  which  is  equivalent  to  one 
hundred  hours'  work  :  this  is  a  low  allowance. 

The  charge  the  author  has  to  bear  in  agreements 
from  the  best  publishing  houses  varies  from  any- 
thing over  ten  shillings  to  anything  over  sixteen 
shillings  per  sheet  of  sixteen  pages.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  what  this  means. 

The  ordinary  six-shilling  book  runs  to  about 
320  pages,  generally  rather  over  that  amount. 
This  would  be  twenty  sheets  of  sixteen  pages,  and 
if  the  author  was  allowed  ten  shillings  per  sheet, 
he  would  be  allowed  therefore  for  corrections 
an  amount  of  £10  which  he  would  not  have  to 
pay.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
put  forward  in  the  above  clauses,  with  the  exception 
of  Clause  4,  would  be  exceedingly  small  ;  and  in 
Clause  5  whether  the  amount  was  reasonable  would 
of  course  depend  on  the  size  of  the  book.  In  any 
case  where  a  fixed  allowance  is  made  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  amount  is  reasonable  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  composition.  If  the  author 
exceeds  the  sum  of  £10,  say  he  has  to  pay  £10 
himself,  this  would  mean  there  would  be  £20  of 
corrections,  or  in  other  words  would  mean  400 
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hoars'  work,  or  the  work  of  one  man  for  forty  days 
at  the  rate  of  ten  hours  a  day.  This  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  absurdities  of  some  charges  made 
under  cover  of  corrections. 

In  the  draft  agreements  issued  by  the  Publishers' 
Association  we  find  the  following  clause  : — 

"  The  author  agrees  that  if  costs  of  corrections  and 
alterations  in  the  proof  sheets  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  composition  it  shall  be  deducted  from  the  royalties 
payable  to  him." 

The  cost  of  composition  of  the  ordinary  six- 
shilling  book  varies  between  £20  and  £30.  Here 
allowance  for  the  corrections  free  to  the  author  is 
very  small,  especially  as  the  clause  makes  no  state- 
ment whatever  with  regard  to  printers'  errors.  It 
is  a  clause  to  be  avoided,  therefore.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  on  which  the  clause  is  reasonable, 
namely,  that  the  amount  should  be  deducted  from 
the  royalties,  and  in  most  publishers'  agreements 
where  it  is  not  expressly  stated  this  course  is 
generally  adopted. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  how  the 
author's  corrections  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
printers'  errors.  Printers  will  tell  you  that  the 
proofs  are  read  over  before  they  are  forwarded  to  the 
author,  and  that  the  author,  therefore,  has  a  clean 
sheet.  Anything  over  that  is  author's  corrections, 
and  that  if  the  author  finds  many  printers'  errors 
still  in  the  proofs  he  should  return  them  for  a  clean 
sheet  before  he  makes  any  corrections  of  his  own. 
This  would  be  an  admirable  way  of  ascertaining 
the  difference  if  the  printer's  reader  was  infallible, 
but  not  only  is  such  a  position  impossible,  but  this 
further  difficulty  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  the  printer  may  make  mistakes  unnoticeable 
by  the  reader  but  very  clear  to  the  author,  and 
every  author  who  has  been  accustomed  to  read 
proofs  will  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
never  receives  a  proof  clear  of  printers'  errors. 
He  has,  on  the  printers'  own  confession,  to  be 
responsible  to  the  publisher  for  more  than  his  own 
corrections — in  the  result  this  position,  however 
unfair,  is  almost  unavoidable.  An  honourable 
house  will,  however,  act  fairly,  but  a  dishonest 
publisher  not  unfrequently  takes  advantage. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  is  it  possible  to  determine 
what  are  printers'  errors  and  what  are  author's 
corrections,  and  how  much  time  is  expended  on 
the  one  and  how  much  on  the  other  ?  It  is  almost 
impossible.  The  author  should  keep  duplicate 
proof's  and  should  make  his  corrections  on  both, 
and  in  both  cases  should  make  the  corrections  of 
printers'  errors  in  different  coloured  ink  from  his 
own  corrections  ;  but  how  many  authors  can  afford 
the  time  to  carry  out  this  method,  or  are  sufficiently 
business-like  and  laborious  ;  for  proof  correcting  is 
a  wearisome  task  at  best.  This  would  be  the  most 
secure  way  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  facts  of  the 


case,  but  again  the  time  necessary  for  alterations 
even  when  picked  out  by  this  method  is  only  approxi- 
mately ascertainable  and  tends  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion valueless.  Even  when  the  author  has  kept 
the  corrections  distinct  by  this  carefully  regulated 
process,  the  fresh  difficulty  will  arise  in  determining 
the  time  expended  on  the  re-composition  for  the 
correction  of  printers'- errors  as  apart  from  those  of 
the  author,  and  if  the  matter  has  to  be  settled  before 
a  judge  as  the  final  arbiter,  expert  evidence  can 
only  prevent  an  exorbitant  overcharge,  but  no- 
expert  can  reduce  the  question  to  the  accuracy  of  a 
mathematical  problem.  If,  then,  the  printer  or 
publisher  intends  to  be  dishonest  to  the  extent  of 
.£.")  to  £10  no  power  on  earth  can  prove  the  dis- 
honesty. On  some  publishers'  accounts  these  few 
uncheckable  pounds  are  always  in  evidence.  The 
safest  way,  therefore,  is  to  know  exactly  how  to 
correct  at  the  least  cost,  and  the  author  should  be- 
careful  to  make  such  alterations  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  lines  should  n~ot  overrun  and 
necessitate  the  carrying  forward  of  the  whole  type. 
Sometimes  an  exceedingly  small  correction,  from 
the  author's  point  of  view,  will  be  an  exceedingly 
large  one  from  the  printer's. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  and  it  should  be 
repeated,  that  the  cost  of  corrections  is  vouched  for 
by  the  printers'  sheet  showing  so  much  time  spent 
by  the  compositor,  whose  time  is  reckoned  at  one 
shilling  per  hour.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not 
paid  so  much,  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  plans  by 
which  publishers  and  printers  put  a  little  into  their 
own  pockets. 

One  other  point  should  be  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  corrections  in  the  American  cost- 
of  production.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  settle 
any  disputes  with  American  publishers  than  it  is 
with  a  publisher  in  England  owing  to  the  distance, 
and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  bring  an  action 
in  America  unless  the  amount  involved  is  very  large 
or  the  principle  very  important.  Authors,  however, 
should  be  much  more  particular  in  dealing  in 
America  as  to  the  position  of  the  publishers  and 
as  to  the  form  of  correction  clauses,  and  should  be 
careful  to  deal  with  those  houses  only  of  an 
established  reputation.  This  further  point  must 
also  be  noted  :  the  cost  of  labour  in  America  is 
higher  than  the  cost  of  labour  in  England,  and 
therefore  the  cost  of  corrections  is  proportionately 
greater. 

Finally  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  author 
should  not  in  any  case  be  liable  to  pay  for  correc- 
tions above  a  certain  fixed  amount.  But  such  an 
arrangement  it  is  feared  would  never  be  agreed  to 
by  the  publisher,  and  would  hardly  be  fair,  as  the 
author  might  involve  the  publisher  in  an  enormous 
expense  and  the  publisher  would  have  no  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  any  redress.  As  the  fault  of 
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many  corrections  must  lie  with  the  author  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  author  should  pay  a  reasonable 
proportion.  What  such  reasonable  proportion  is 
will  adjust  itself  by  the  conditions  of  the  trade 
when  at  last  the  full  details  of  cost  are  known  to 
both  author  and  publisher. 

G.  H.  T. 


THE    ART    OF     SHAKESPEARE. 


THERE  is  no  more  fascinating  type  of  fairy 
tale,  nor  one  in  which  the  supernatural 
comes  nearer  to  man,  than  that  in  which  a 
phantasm  takes  shape  in  Art,  and  influences,  by 
its  charms  or  terrors,  mortals  of  mere  flesh  and 
blood.  Lafcadio  Hearn  delights  us  with  many 
such  tales  from  the  Japanese.  There  is  the  story 
of  the  super-excellent  writer  who  competed  with 
the  God  of  Wisdom  in  painting  characters  on  water. 
The  divine  boy  wrote  in  dragon-device  upon  flowing 
water,  and  lo  !  the  superscripture  endured.  Then 
the  great  writer  added  a  "  dot "  which  had  been 
omitted,  whereupon  the  dragon  arose  from  the 
flood  and  the  heavens  opened  to  it  with  a  sound  of 
thunder. 

Further,  there  is  the  legend  of  the  exquisitely 
embroidered  dress  woven  by  a  love-lorn  maid. 
After  her  death,  every  maid  who  wears  the  robe 
expires  for  a  shadow.  They  are  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  the  youth  adored  ~by  the  unhappy  girl. 

Then   there   is   the  spirit-recalling  incense   in 
whose  fumes  the  European  sees  the  Lady  Li  whom 
he  has  lost,  and  the  story  of  the  old  man  who  has 
a  living  picture  of  Heaven  and  Hell.     The  hero, 
Kwashin  Koji,  who  was  accused  of  fraud,  expressly 
says  in  this  tale  :  "  In  any  picture  of  real  excellence 
there  must  be  a  ghost  ;  and  such  a  picture  having 
a  will  of  its  own  may  refuse  to  be  separated  from 
the   person  who   gave   it    life,  or  even   from  its 
rightful  owner.      There  are  many  stories  to  prove 
that  really  great  pictures  have  souls.     It  is  well 
known  that  some  sparrows  painted  upon  a  sliding- 
screen  (fusuma)  by  Hogen  Yenshin  once  flew  away, 
leaving  blank  the  spaces  which  they  had  occupied 
upon  the  surface.     Also  it  is  well  known  that  a 
horse  painted  upon  a  certain  kakemono  used  to  go 
out  at  night  to  eat  grass.     Now,  in  this  present 
case,  I  believe  the  truth  to  be  tl.at  inasmuch  as 
the  Lord  Nobunaga  never  became  the  rightful 
owner  of  my  kakemono,  the  picture  voluntarily 
vanished  from  the  paper  when  it  was  unrolled  in 
his  presence.     But  if  you  will  give  me  the  price 
that  I  first  asked — one  hundred  ryo  of  gold — I 
think  that  the  painting  will  then  reappear  of  its 
own  accord  upon  the  now  blank  paper.      At  all 
events  let  us  try  !  " 


Many  such  living  and  brilliant  creations  step 
out  of  the  pages  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  one 
reads  them,  and  were  they  properly  acted  on  a 
stage  such  as  the  dramatist  himself  used  we  should 
ourselves  behold  and  delight  in  their  vision.  But 
as  a  contemporary  says,  we  must  "  Fay,  pay,  pay." 
Chief  among  Shakespeare's  ideals  we  discern  the 
phantasm  of  Lady  Rich,  who  not  only  haunts  his 
theatre  but  has  permanently  affected  the  type  of 
womanhood  in  the  world. 

"  We  Japanese,"  said  a  cultured  Japanese 
woman  to  myself,  "  can  understand,  and  to  some 
extent  imitate,  your  army  and  your  navy,  but  we 
cannot  attain  the  ideal  of  the  English  lady.  She  is 
a  companion  to  her  husband,  she  assembles  her 
children  every  day  round  a  pretty  table  for  meals, 
she  has  accomplishments,  and  she  is  virtuous." 
The  wit,  the  hardiness,  the  resource,  the  constancy, 
the  charm  of  our  higher  classes  have  been  greatly 
developed  by  Shakespeare  ;  the  ideal  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  Madonna,  which  dominated  the  Middle 
Ages,  being  enlarged  and  adapted  to  our  race. 

After  Lady  Rich's  tragic  death,  Shakespeare 
may,  after  some  interval,  have  met  Isabel,  her 
daughter,  and  the  pleasurable  shock  of  once  again 
seeing  a  form  he  so  much  loved  (Isabel  greatly 
resembled  her  mother)  may  have  set  him  to  write 
"The  Winter's  Tale."  Here  Perdita  would  be 
Isabel  and  Hermione  Lady  Rich. 

Shakespeare  has  constantly  compared  his  art  to 
the  coloured  and  life-like  sepulchral  effigies  at  that 
time  popular. 

The  scope  of  his  art  is  defined  in  Sonnet  LV.  : — 

"  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme  ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  uuswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time, 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
.'  Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Hhall  you  pace  forth  ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room, 
Even  in  the  ej-es  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lover's  eyes." 

We  learn  from  a  sixteenth  century  will  that  the 
origin  of  these  life-like  sepulchral  monuments  was 
in  most  cases  a  desire  for  the  lively  perpetuation 
of  the  memory  of  the  departed  in  the  prayers  of 
descendants  and  church  worshippers.  The  sacra- 
mental recollection  of  the  dead  seems  to  have  been 
as  solemn  in  Tudor  days  as  in  Japan  at  present. 
This  enhances  our  conception  of  the  dignity  of 
Shakespeare's  art.  His  art  was  not  only  intended 
as  a  mirror  held  up  to  Nature,  but  as  a  religious 
duty  paid  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  intended 
to  act  as  a  prophetic  creation  of  future  generations. 
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In  the  "Winter's  Tale"  he  seems  to  wish  to 
give  anyone  who  wilt  pay  the  price  an  insight  into 
his  aims  and  methods.  Every  word  in  the  statue 
scene  tells,  read  in  the  light  of  this  suggestion,  and 
this  must  be  excuse  for  giving  the  scene  entire 
here. 

ACT  V.  —  Scene  iii.    A  CHAPEL  IN  PAULINA'S  HOUSE. 

Leontcx  :  O  Paulina, 

\Ve  honour  you  with  trouble  :  but  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gallery 
Have  we  passed  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities  ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 


Paulina  :  An  x/ie  lir'i!  jnvi'lcsx, 

So  her  if  ad  likeiUM,  I  da  well  lieliere, 
Excel*  ii'/iati-rcr   i/et  i/vii  I  unit'  d  i/jiiin. 
Or  liiutd  of  man  hath  ilnne  ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely  apart.     Hut  here  It  ix  :  prepare 
Tn.it','  tin'  life,  as  li  rely  mnrh'il  a*  e.rer 
Will  glceji  inoek'd  death  :  behold  .'  anil  say  'tis  iceU. 
(Pa-ulinu  ilriin-x  burl;  n  rui-tttin  anil  dixi 

Ileriiiitnic  stii/til'tini  it*  a  statue). 
I  like  your  silence,  —  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder  ;  but  yet  speak  ;  —  first,  you.  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  something  near  .' 


Leuntei  :  Her  natural  posture  !  — 

Chide  me.  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione  ;  or  rather,  thou  art  she 
In  thy  not  chiding,  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace.  —  But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled  ;  nothing 
So  aged  as  this  seems. 


0  !  not  by  much. 

PavTnin :  As  now  she  might  have  done  ; 

So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence  ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  yeais,  and  makes  her 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

J.nnitrs :  And  now  she  might  have  done  ; 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     0  !  thus  she  stood, 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty  (warm  life 
As  now  it  coldly  stands)  when  first  \  woo'd  her  1 
I  am  asham'd  :  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ? — 0  royal  piece, 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty  ;  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance  ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee  .' 


And  give  me  leave, 
,!////  di>  nut  xni/  V/'.s-  xti  iii'rxf'ititni.  that 
I  hiierl.  and  then  implore  her  Messing  —  Lady, 
I  N-ar  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
(iive  rue  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss  ! 


Paulina  : 

>^t    No  longer  shall  you  gaze  ou't  lest  your  fancy 

»•"•  May  think,'anon,  it  moves. 

Leontes :  Let  be,  let  be  !— 

Would  I  were  dead  ;  but  that,  methinks,  already— 
What  was  lie — that  did  make  it  ' — See,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath'd  ?  and  that  those  veins 

•UN  Did  verily  bear  blood  I 

Polij-enei :  Masterly  done  ; 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leant  et  : 

The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't, 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art. 

Paulina  :  I'll  draw  the  curtain. 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
He'll  think,  anon,  it  lives. 

Leontes  :  0  sweet  Paulina  ! 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together  : 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Left  alone. 

Paulina : 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  you,  but 
I  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leontet:  Do,  Paulina, 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her  ;  what  tine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?    Let  no  man  mock  me, — • 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paulina  ;  Good,  my  lord,  forbear, 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet. 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it ;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ! 

Leante*  : 

No,  not  these  twenty  years. 


Perdita  : 

Stand  by,  a  looker-on. 


So  long  could  I 


iiKi  : 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour's 
Not  dry  ! 


O,  patience  ! 


Patilinn  :  Either  forbear. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.     If  you  can  behold  it, 
I'll  make  the  statue  move  indeed,  descend, 
And  take  you  by  the  hand  ;  but  then  you'll  think 
(Which  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
Hy  wicked  powers. 

Leuntex :  What  you  can  make  her  do 

I  am  content  to  look  on  :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear  ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak  as  move. 

Paulina  :  It  is  requir'd 

You  do  awake  your  faith.     Then,  all  stand  still ; 
Or  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  busim-s- 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 


Lrnntes : 

No  foot  shall  stir. 


Proceed 


Do  not  draw  the  curtam. 


:  :  Music  awake  her  ;  strike  ! 

'Tis  time  ;  descend  ;  be  stone  no  more  ;  approach  ; 
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Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come  ; 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up  ;  stir ;  nay,  come  away  ; 
Jieyitentk  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceire  shestirx 

(Hermione  coiiu'S  down  from  the  pedextaT). 
Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy  as 
You  hear  my  Sjiell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again  ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.    Nay,  present  your  hand. 
When  she  was  young,  you  woo'd  her ;  now  in  age 
Is  she  become  the  suitor. 

Zeonteg :  O,  she's  warm  ! 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 


CONTEMPORARY  CRITICISMS.— IV. 


€HILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGK,  A  ROMAUXT.  By 
LORD  BYRON.  4m  PP.  22G.  LONDON  : 
MUR'RAY.  1812. 

WE  have  been  iu  general  much  gratified, 
and  often  highly  delighted,  during  our 
perusal  of  this  volume,  which  contains, 
besides  the  two  first  cantos  of  the  "Pilgrimage," 
and  the  notes  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  a 
few  smaller  poems  of  considerable  merit.  .  .  .  The 
principal  poem  is  styled  "A  Romaunt  "  ;  an  appel- 
lation, perhaps,  rather  too  quaint,  but  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  always  been  used  with  a  con- 
siderable latitude  of  meaning,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  the  anomalous  and 
non-descripi  classes  of  poetical  composition,  is 
not  less  suited  than  any  other  title  to  designate 
the  metrical  itinerary  which  we  are  about  to 
-examine.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Byron  ever  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  write  an  epic  poem  ;  but  we 
conceive  that  the  subject,  which  he  selected,  is 
perfectly  suited  to  such  a  purpose ;  that  the 
foundation  which  he  has  laid  is  sufficiently  solid, 
and  his  materials  sufficiently  ample,  for  the  most 
magnificent  super-structure  ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
his  plan  be  well  conceived,  and  we  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  applaud,  in  every  instance,  the 
selection  of  his  ornaments. 

Of  the  plan  indeed  we  are  unable  to  speak  with 
perfect  confidence,  because  it  has  not  been  at  all 
developed  in  the  two  cantos  which  are  now  given 
to  the  public  ;  but  it  appeals  to  us  that  the 
"  Childe  Harold,"  whom  we  suppose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  author's  positive  assurance,  to  be  a 
mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  is  so  far  from 
•effecting  the  object  for  which  he  is  introduced,  and 
"  giving  some  connection  to  the  piece,"  that  he 
only  tends  to  embarrass  and  obscure  it.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  "  friends,  on  whose  opinions 


Lord  Byron  set  a  high  value,"  have  suggested  to 
him  that  he  might  be  "  suspected "  of  having 
sketched  in  his  hero  a  portrait  of  real  life ;  a 
suspicion  for  which,  he  says,  "  in  some  very  trivial 
particulars  there  might  be  grounds  ;  but  in  the 
main  point  /  hoj>e  none  whatever."  Now  if  he 
was  so  anxious  to  repel  a  suspicion  which  had 
occurred  to  friends,  on  whom  he  set  a  high  value  ; 
if  he  was  conscious  that  the  imaginary  traveller, 
whom,  from  an  unwillingness  to  appear  as  the 
hero  of  his  own  tale,  he  had  substituted  for  him- 
self, was  so  unamiable,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  at 
his  motives  for  choosing  such  a  representative. 
If,  for  the  completion  of  some  design  which  has 
not  yet  appeared,  but  which  is  to  be  effected  in 
the  sequel  of  the  poem,  it  was  necessary  to  unite, 
in  the  person  of  the  pilgrim,  the  eager  curiosity  of 
youth  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a  sated  libertine, 
why  revert  to  the  rude  and  simple  ages  of  chivalry 
in  search  of  a  character  which  can  only  exist  in  an 
age  of  vicious  refinement  ?  Again,  if  this  apparent 
absurdity  was  unavoidable,  if  the  "  Childe,"  and 
"  the  little  page,"  and  the  "  staunch  yeoman," 
whom  the  Childe  addresses  in  his  farewell  to  his 
native  land,  could  not  be  spared,  why  is  this  group 
of  antiques  sent  on  a  journey  through  Portugal  and 
Spain,  during  the  interval  between  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  and  the  battle  of  Talavera  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  anachronism, 
being  convenient,  is  in  some  measure  pardonable  ; 
and  that  the  other  inconsistencies  which  we  have 
pointed  out  do  not,  after  all,  detract  much  from 
the  general  effect  of  the  poem.  But  we  answer 
that  such  inconsistencies  appear  to  us  to  be  per- 
fectly needless  ;  that  they  may  be  easily  removed  ; 
and  that  they  are  by  no  means  innocent  if  they 
have  led  Lord  Byron  (as  we  suspect)  to  adopt  that 
motley  mixture  of  obsolete  and  modern  phraseology 
by  which  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  verses  are 
often  injured,  and  to  degrade  the  character  of  his 
work  by  the  insertion  of  some  passages  which  will 
probably  give  offence  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  readers. 

The  metre  adopted  throughout  this  "  Romaunt  " 
is  the  stanza  of  Spencer  ;  aud  we  admit  that,  for 
every  ancient  word  employed  by  the  modern  poet, 
the  authority  of  Spencer  may  be  pleaded.  But  we 
think  that  to  intersperse  such  words  as  ee,  moe, 
feere,  ne,  losel,  eld,  etc.,  amidst  the  richest 
decorations  of  modern  language  is  to  patch  em- 
broidery with  rags.  Even  if  these  words  had  not 
been  replaced  by  any  substitutes,  and  if  they  were 
always  correctly  inserted,  their  uncouth  appearance 
would  be  displeasing ;  but  Lord  Byron  is  not 
always  correct  in  his  use  of  them.  For  instance, 
when  he  says  (Canto  I.,  st.  07) 

•'  Devices  quaint,  and  Frolics  ever  new 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes," 
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it  must  be  supposed  that  lie  did  not  mean  to 
personify  devices  and  frolics  for  the  purpose  of 
afflicting  them  with  chilblains.  When,  again,  in 
describing  Ali  Pacha,  he  censures  (Canto  II., 

st.  02) 

" those  ne'er  forgotten  acts  of  ruth 

Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 

In  years,  that  mark  him  with  a  tyger's  tooth,"  etc., 

it  is  plain  that  the  noble  lord  must  hare  considered 
"  ruth  "  as  synonymous,  not  with  pity,  but  with 
cruelty.  In  a  third  instance,  where  we  are  told 
that  "  Cliilde  Harold  had  a  mother,"  the  equivocal 
meaning  of  the  first  word  has  evidently  a  ludicrous 
effect,  which  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  our  author  whilst  writing  in  the  language  of 
his  own  day.  .  .  . 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  complaints 
against  the  wayward  hero  of  the  poem,  whose 
character,  we  think,  is  most  capriciously  and  use- 
lessly degraded.  .  .  .  Now  Childe  Harold,  if  not 
absolutely  craven  and  recreant,  is  at  least  a  mortal 
enemy  to  all  martial  exertions,  a  scoffer  at  the  fair 
sex,  and  apparently  disposed  to  consider  all  religions 
as  different  codes  of  superstition.  .  .  .  The  second 
feature  in  Cliilde  Harold's  character,  which  was 
introduced,  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  it  an  air  of  originality,  renders  it,  if  not  quite 
unnatural,  at  least  very  unpoetical.  .  .  .  Some 
softening  of  such  a  character  would  become  neces- 
sary even  if  it  were  distinguished  by  peculiar 
acuteness  of  remark,  or  by  dazzling  flashes  of  wit. 
But  there  is  not  much  wit  in  designating  women 
as  "wanton  things,"  or  as  "lovely,  harmless 
tliinyx "  ;  or  in  describing  English  women  as 
"  llrmoter  females  famed  for  sickening  prate."  .  .  . 

We  much  wish  that  [Lord  Byron]  had  assigned 
to  his  iniHginary  Harold,  instead  of  uttering  as 
his  own,  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following 
stanzas  : — 

"  Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn,'' 
etc.* 

The  common  courtesy  of  society  has,  we  think, 
very  justly  proscribed  the  intrusive  introduction  of 
such  topics  as  these  into  conversation  ;  and  as  no 
reader  probably  will  open  "Childe  Harold"  with 
the  view  of  inquiring  into  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  author,  or  of  endeavouring  to  settle  his  own, 
we  cannot  but  disapprove,  in  point  of  taste,  these 
protracted  meditations,  as  well  as  the  disgusting 
objects  by  which  some  of  them  are  suggested. 
We  object  to  them,  also,  because  they  have  the 
effect  of  producing  fome  little  traces  of  resemblance 
between  the  author  and  the  hero  of  the  piece  ;'  a 
resemblance  which  Lord  Byron  has  most  sedulously 
and  properly  disclaimed  in  his  preface.  .  .  . 

*  Stanzas  iv.,  v..  vi.,  and  vii.  are  also  quoted. — Ed. 


It  is  now  time  to  take  leave — we  hope  not  a 
long  leave — of  Childe  Harold's  migrations  ;  but 
we  are  unwilling  to  conclude  our  article  without 
repeating  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the 
amusement  which  he  has  afforded  us. 

UNSIGNED. 

(Quarterly  Review,  March,  1812.) 


CONCERNING  THE   TELLING   OF  A 
STORY.— IY. 


THIS  is  how  George  Eliot  introduces  Silas 
Marner : — 

"  In  the  days  when  the  spinning  wheels 
hummed  busily  in  the  farmhouses — and  even 
great  ladies,  clothed  in  silk  and  thread  lace,  had 
their  toy  spinning-wheels  of  polished  oak — there 
might  be  seen  in  districts  far  away  among  the 
lanes  or  deep  in  the  bosoms  of  the  hills  certain 
pallid,  undersized  men  who,  by  the  side  of  the 
brawny  country  folks,  looked  like  the  remnants  of 
a  disinherited  race.  The  shepherd's  dog  barked 
fiercely  when  one  of  these  alien-looking  men 
appeared  on  the  upland,  dark  against  the  early 
winter  sunset ;  for  what  dog  likes  a  figure  bent 
under  a  heavy  bag  ? — and  these  pale  men  rarely 
stirred  abroad  without  that  mysterious  burden. 
The  shepherd  himself,  though  he  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  bag  held  nothing  but  flaxen 
thread  or  else  the  long  rolls  of  strong  linen  spun 
from  that  thread,  was  not  quite  sure  that  this 
trade  of  weaving,  indispensable  though  it  was, 
could  be  carried  on  entirely  without  the  help  of  the 
evil  one.  In  that  far-off  time  superstition  clung 
easily  round  every  person  or  thing  that  was  at  all 
unwonted  ....  In  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury such  a  linen  weaver,  named  Silas  Marner, 
worked  at  his  vocation  in  a  stone  cottage  that 
stood  among  the  nutty  hedgerows  near  the  village 
of  Kaveloe,  and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  deserted 
stone  pit.  The  questionable  sound  of  Silas' 
loom  .  .  .  had  a  half-fearful  fascination  for  the 
Raveloe  boys,  who  would  leave  off  their  nutting  or 
birds'-nesting  to  peep  in  at  the  windows  of  the 
stone  cottage  ....  But  sometimes  it  happened 
that  Marner,  pausing  to  adjust  an  irregularity  in 
his  thread,  became  aware  of  the  small  scoundrels, 
and,  though  chary  of  his  time,  he  liked  their  intru- 
sion so  ill  that  he  would  descend  from  his  loom 
and,  opening  the  door,  would  fix  on  tlu-m  a  gaze 
that  was  always  enough  to  make  them  take  to 
their  heels  in  terror."  And,  again,  further  on  : 
"  Jem  Rodney,  the  mole-catcher,  averred  that  one 
evening  as  he  was  returning  homewards  he  saw 
Silas  Marner  leaning  against  a  stile  with  a  heavy 
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bag  on  his  back  and — with  his  eyes  set  like  a  dead 
man's." 

Now  what  impression,  I  ask,  does  this  make  upon 
yon  ?  Of  course,  you  cannot  as  yet  describe  Silas 
.Warner  in  detail — the  author  has  not  supplied 
sufficient  particulars  ;  but,  surely,  with  an  imagina- 
tion one  degree  more  active  than  that  of  a  rocking- 
horse,  you  can  see  him  standing  before  you,  unmis- 
takable flesh  and  blood.  And  better !  you  can 
feel  his  influence.  The  figure  is  clear  as  a  pike- 
staff— a  weird,  uncanny  creature,  pallid  and  under- 
sized, dreamy  by  nature  and  solitary,  able  to  scare 
the  children  with  a  look  and  to  put  the  fear  of  God 
into  the  hearts  of  grown  men  ;  and  the  result- 
ing effect,  I  believe,  is  that  you  would  conceive 
anything  possible  in  Silas  Marner  and  that  you 
read  on  with  bated  breath. 

So  much  for  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  question  ; 
turn  to  the  practical. 

The  number  of  words  in  the  extract  quoted  is 
just  short  of  four  hundred.  In  four  hundred  words 
then,  or  less,  George  Eliot  has  shown  us  a  clear 
view  of  the  period,  a  clear  view  of  the  scene  of 
action,  a  clear  view  of  the  villagers  with  their 
senseless  leaning  towards  the  supernatural,  and  a 
vivid  picture  of  Silas  Marner.  The  village  and  its 
inhabitants  are  distinct,  and  prominent  amongst 
them  is  the  sinister  figure  of  the  weaver.  We 
know  the  actors  in  the  drama — so  far  as  we  have 
•rone — and  we  know  their  surroundings  ;  and,  chief 
of  all,  we  are  waiting  in  an  atmosphere  of  nervous 
suspense.  That  man  with  "  eyes  set  like  a  dead 
man's"! — what  is  he  going  to  do?  The  story  is 
moving,  is  it  not  ?  And,  yet,  we  have  only  read 
the  contents  of  a  couple  of  pages. 

Obviously,  then,  the  first  lesson  is  that  of  con- 
densation— or,  Letter — of  directness  of  purpose. 
The  author  has  a  story  to  tell  and  she  has  set  to 
work  to  tell  it.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
written  a  few  odd  thousand  words  about  those 
ladies  in  "silk  and  thread-lace"  and,  taking  them 
lor  a  starting  point,  to  have  discussed  the 
manners  of  King  George's  court,  and  then  Napoleon, 
and,  by  a  simple  gradation,  to  have  drifted  off  to 
Caesar  and  Alexander  ;  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  written  another  few  thousand  words  on  super- 
stition as  we  find  it  amongst  civilised  and 
uncivilised  races  ;  it  would,  in  fact,  have  been  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world — to  judge  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  majority  of  novels — to  have  filled  up 
the  work  with  "  padding  "  and  to  have  bored  the 
reader  to  death.  But,  no  !  George  Eliot  "  comes 
to  business  "  from  the  outset.  Straight  away  we 
are  introduced  to  the  people  themselves,  to  the  stage 
on  which  they  act  their  parts  and,  straight  away, 
we  are  prepared  to  receive  them  in  a  proper  spirit. 
That  uncanny  weaver!  that  man  with  the  "eyes 
set  like  a  dead  man's  "  !  The  note  of  mystery  lias 


been  struck  ;  and  we,  the  instruments  on  which  the 
author  is  going  to  play,  are  attuned  for  the 
occasion.  Atmosphere,  local  colour  and  character- 
drawing — they  are  all  blended  here,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  you  would  wish  to  eliminate.  Every 
word  is  essential,  every  sentence  helps  to  the 
making  of  the  story. 

But  there  is  something  that,  to  my  thinking, 
catches  the  eye  of  the  inquirer  even  more  definitely 
than  this  ;  and  that  is  the  air  of  movement  which 
pervades  the  entire  composition.  The  ladies  spin, 
the  dogs  bark,  the  alien-looking  men  appear  on  the 
upland,  Silas  works  at  his  loom,  the  boys  leave  off 
nutting  and  peep  jn  at  the  window  of  the  cottage, 
and  so  on.  Everybody  is  moving,  everybody  is 
alive. 

To  illustrate  this  important  point  fully,  take 
another  example  —  the  opening  paragraph  from 
Bret  Harte's  delightful  story,  "  The  Iliad  of  Sandy 
Bar."  As  here  quoted,^  those  words  especially 
indicative  of  movement  are  emphasised  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  page  is  literally  disfigured  by 
italics  ;  yet,  for  its  completeness,  it  ought  clearly 
to  have  been  still  more  disfigured.  This  is  the 
paragraph  : — 

"  Before  nine  o'clock  it  was  pretty  well  known  all 
along  the  river  that  the  two  partners  of  the  "  Amity 
Claim"  had  quarrelled  and  separated  at  daybreak. 
At  that  time  the  attention  of  their  nearest  neighbour 
had  been  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  altercations  and 
two  consecutive  pistol  shots.  Running  CM/,  he  had 
Keen,  dimly,  in  the  grey  mist  that  rose  from  the 
river,  the  tall  form  of  Scott,  one  of  the  partners, 
descending  the  hill  towards  the  canon  ;  a  moment 
later,  York,  the  other  partner,  had  ap/ieared  from 
the  cabin  and  walked  in  an  opposite  direction 
towards  the  river,  passing  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
curious  watcher.  Later  it  was  iliscoveretl  that  a 
serious  Chinaman,  culling  wood  before  the  cabin, 
had  witnessed  part  of  the  quarrel.  But  John  was 
stolid,  indifferent  and  reticent.  '  Me  choppee  wood, 
me  no  fightee,'  was  his  serene  ;/x/w/w  to  all  anxious 
queries.  '  But  what  did  they  nay,  John  ?  '  John 
did  not  sabc.  Colonel  Starbottle  deftly  ran  over 
the  various  popular  f/iif/irt*  which  a  generous  public 
sentiment  might  accept  as  reasonable  provocation 
for  an  as»anft.  But  John  did  not  recognise  them. 
'  And  this  yer's  the  cattle,'  xaiil  the  Colonel  with 
some  severity,  '  that  some  thinks  oughter  be 
allowed  to  testify  ag'n  a  White  man  !  Gil — you 
heathen  ! ' ' 

Now,  no  man  has  ever  yet  managed  to  write 
without  at  least  some  suggestion  of  movement — 
that  would  be  impossible  ;  the  trouble  is  that,  as  a 
rule,  he  will  deal  it  out  too  sparingly  and  in  too 
niggardly  a  quantity.  There  will  be  movement, 
certainly  ;  but  not  enough  for  the  purpose.  For, 
if  we  are  to  take  George  Eliot  and  Bret  Harte  as 
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models— and,  surely,  they  will  do  !— then  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  less  than  continuous  movement 
will  suffice.  Besides,  the  same  faith  is  held  by  every 
other  writer  who  is  reckoned  great.  And,  lest  this 
l)e  still  counted  short  of  proof,  then  there  remains 
the  strongest  point  of  all,  which  is  argument.  Con- 
sider the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  the  crackling 
furniture,  the  creaking  stairs,  the  ever-shifting 
molecules  in  an  iron  girder  and,  most  restless  and 
unceasing  movers  of  all,  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  Consider  everything  around  and  about  you, 
animate  and  inanimate,  consider  it  well  and  tell 
me  then  whether  you  know  of  any  one  thing  in  all 
the  world  that  is  really  still  excepting,  perhaps, 
death  ?  I  do  not  tliink  that  you  will  find  it.  Pack 
up  your  clothes  and  look  at  them  after  a  period — 
they  have  worn  out ;  fold  up  your  umbrella,  store  it 
in  a  cupboard,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  it  is  in 
holes.  And  so  with  all  else.  Your  experience  of 
life  and  of  everything  associated  with  lite  must  be, 
and  is,  an  experience  of  perpetual  movement. 
Would  it,  then,  be  illogical  to  say  that  movement 
is  the  chief  symbol  of  life  ?  And,  if  not  illogical, 
then  how  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  fiction — 
which  aims  at  being  a  picture  of  life,  a  picture 
painted  by  symbols — it  will  not  be  the  colour  of  a 
man's  hair  or  the  shape  of  his  face  that  shall  bring 
him  vividly  before  us,  but  rather  what  he  does — 
with  his  body  and  with  his  brain  ? 

And  of  these  two — the  body  and  the  brain — it 
is  obvious,  I  believe,  that  the  latter  must  always 
take  precedence.  There  are  many  people  in  the 
world  whom  we  know,  and  yet  do  not  know  ; 
whom,  at  least,  we  never  get  to  know  any  better. 
Their  appearance  is  familiar  to  us  even  as  our  own 
and,  possibly,  they  rank  as  friends.  Yet  when 
fortune  strikes  them,  for  good  or  for  evil,  a  step  up 
the  ladder  or  a  kick  down  the  hill,  it  leaves  u« 
strangely  unaffected ;  and,  with  a  thinking  twist 
to  our  minds,  we  may  stop  to  wonder  at  such 
indifference.  The  real  marvel,  however,  would  be 
if  it  were  otherwise,  if  these  people  should  ever  at 
any  time  have  even  the  most  trifling  power  to  rouse 
our  sympathy  or  to  make  us  respond.  For,  the 
truth  is,  we  do  not  know  them  ;  apart  from  their 
appearance  they  are  the  completest  strangers ; 
and,  as  to  their  appearance,  we  should  know  that 
just  as  well  if  they  were  dead.  We  have  the 
knowledge  which  photography  can  convey — no 
more  than  that;  but  photography — the  picture 
of  the  body  only — has  never  yet  revealed  and 
never  will  reveal  a  living  man.  It  may  become 
necessary,  and  it  generally  does,  for  the  rounding 
off  of  any  story  ;  but,  clearly,  it  is  of  the  least 
importance.  A  word  here  will  do,  as  the  tale  pro- 
ceeds, another  there  ;  but  never,  as  you  count  your- 
self more  artistic  than  an  auctioneer  or  a  market- 
gardener,  the  hint  of  a  set  and  deliberate  catalogue. 


And,  for  the  illustration  of  the  mind  ;  see  how 
George  Eliot  and  Bret  Harte  have  managed  it. 
Silas  Marner  is  a  gloomy  dreamer,  a  creature  of 
mystery  ; .  but — the  author  has  never  said  so.  She 
has  painted  him  gazing  out  over  the  stile  with 
"  eyes  set  like  a  dead  man's  " — that  is  all.  Again, 
"  The  nearest  neighbour,"  Bret  Harte  tells  us, 
"  had  been  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  altercations 
and  two  consecutive  pistol  shots  ;  and,  then,  York 
and  Scott  descended  the  hill — one  towards  the 
canon,  and  the  other  towards  the  river."  How  the 
whole  scene  strikes  one  in  a  flash  from  such  a 
description !  What  a  revelation  of  two  angry 
men  !  And  why  ?  Why  do  we  judge  thus  of 
Marner  and  York  and  Scott  ?  Why !  Simply 
because  there  is  no  alternative,  because  their 
mental  attitudes  have  been  depicted  in  a  way 
that  cannot  fail  to  convince — that  is,  by  means  of 
incidents  illustrative  of  that  attitude.  "  If,"  says 
Besant,  "you  read  a  page  or  two  of  any  good 
writer,  you  will  discover  that  he  first  makes  a 
character  intelligible  by  a  few  words,  and  then 
allows  him  to  reveal  himself  in  action  and  dialogue." 
You  write  with  effort  ten  thousand  folios  arguing 
that  your  hero  is  brave,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
I  shall  believe  you  at  the  end  ;  you  show  him  in 
the  thick  of  some  desperate  adventure,  finished  and 
done  with  perhaps  as  the  page  is  turned,  and  the 
truth  comes  home  irresistibly.  Moreover,  the 
economy  of  labour  goes  further  and  we  shall  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone ;  for,  the  picture  of  the 
mind  fully  conceived  and  appreciated  results,  as 
often  as  not,  in  a  fully  conceived  picture  of  a  body 
to  fit — instinctively  we  clothe  the  spirit,  when 
once  understood,  with  suitable  flesh  and  blood. 
Maybe  it  is  not  the  picture  which  the  author  would 
have  us  see,  but  what  matters  that  ?  Indeed,  may 
not  such  a  result  be  reckoned  a  positive  advantage  ? 
for,  the  reader's  conception  must  necessarily  be 
true — to  him — while  the  author's,  if  the  reader 
could  manage  to  see  it,  might  frequently  seem 
untrue.  And,  if  this  be  so,  how  wholly  inartistic 
to  illustrate  character  by  some  trick  of  mannerism 
and,  through  a  wearisome  repetition,  to  force  this 
stock  figure  on  the  reader's  mind  !  In  so  plain  a 
bluntness,  surely,  fancy  must  be  scotched. 

ARCHIBALD  Duxx. 
(To  le  continued.') 


THE   MODERN  NOVEL.* 

MODERNISM  in  theology  means  the  stretch- 
ing of  orthodox  formulae  to  cover  hetero- 
dox opinions ;  but  that  is  not  the  modern- 
ism   of    which    Mr.    Scott-James   speaks.     He  is 

*  "  Modernism  and    Romance,"   by   K.    A.    ^cott-.Iames 
(John  Lane). 
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concerned  with  the  criticism  of  his  contemporaries, 
most  of  them  members  of  the  society  of  which  The 
Author  is  the  official  organ;  and  it  is  clearly  not 
our  business  to  rnb  salt — or  even  ointment — into 
any  wounds  which  his  remarks  may  cause.     Those 
wounds,  however,  will  be  few  and  only  superficial; 
for  he  never  wounds  for  the  sake  of  wounding,  and 
avoids  the  style  of  the   swashbuckler,  calling  no 
man  "nincompoop,"   or  "blatherskite,"   or  even 
"hoddy-doddy."     He  looks  out,  not  for  faults,  but 
for  notes,  tendencies,  and  points  of  view.     Having 
satisfied  himself  what  such-and-such  an  author  is 
trying  to  do,  he  is  not  too  hard  on  him  when  he 
finds  that  he  does  not  quite  succeed  in  doing  it. 
On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  he  is  only  severe 
when  speaking  of  "decadence,"  and  only  scornful 
when  endeavouring  to  probe  the  secret  of  popu- 
larity.    The  severity,  in  so  far  as  it  means  the 
belabouring  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
justified   by   the  facts.     The  particular  work  by 
Mr.  Moore   which   Mr.   Scott-James   labels  "  de- 
cadent "  struck  us,   when  we   read   it,    as  a  jeu 
iJ'esprit.,  by  no  means  really  characteristic  of  the 
English  disciple  of  Flaubert.    As  for  the  scorn,  we 
will  take  leave  to  remark,  without  commenting  on 
the  particular  application  of  it,  that  it  is  not,  as 
some  critics  are  apt  to  assume,  a  new  feature  of 
our  age  to  find  second  or  third  or  even  fourth-rate 
writers  enjoying  first-rate  sales.     Any  instance  of 
that  phenomenon    which  it  may  be   possible   to 
cite   to-day  can   be   paralleled    by  the   cases    of 
Ed  ward  Young,  "Satan"  Montgomery,  and  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper. 

Mr.  Scott-James  writes  well.  We  rind  him 
interesting,  even  when  we  do  not  endorse  his  views. 
Some  omissions  from  his  list  of  authors  to  be  reviewed 
may  be  remarked  ;  but  he  accounts  for  most  of 
them  in  his  preface.  He  leaves  out  Mr.  Kipling 
because  he  considers  that  the  glory  has  departed 
from  Jingoism,  Mr.  Shaw  because  no  one  else  has 
done  so  for  many  years,  Mr.  Chesterton  because  he 
feels  that  lie  knows  him  too  well  to  criticise  him 
in  public,  and  Mr.  Caine  because  he  thinks  Miss 
Corelli  a  more  extreme  example  of  the  type  to 
which,  in  his  view,  both  these  popular  novelists 
conform. 


COLERIDGE'S    LITERARY    CRITICISM. 


WHO  reads  Coleridge  nowadays  ?     We  read 
the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  lightly  skim 
his   Table-Talk  ;    and   this,  humanly— 
perhaps  humanely  speaking,  is  quite  enough.     We 
know  him  better  by  what  he  did  not  write  ;  we 
mark  his  features  more  tenderly  in  others'  faces. 


How  often  are  his  pearls  brought  up  by  divers  in 
deep  literary  seas  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chief  function  of  Coleridge 
is  as  a  force.  The  torch  burnt  brighter  because  he 
handed  it  on.  Otherwise  he  is  a  bedside  com- 
panion. We  read  a  book  in  bed  either  because  we 
know  it  by  heart,  or  because  it  does  not  matter. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  convenient  student  that  this  little 
book*  will  be  precious,  or  to  the  lazy  mnn  in  bed. 
Wordsworth  and  Shakespeare  occupy  the  chief 
places  ;  the  rest  is  a  pleasantly  variegated  mass  of 
pertinent  remarks  on  such  diverse  people  as  Seneca 
and  Schiller,  and  Tacitus  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

One  dips  in  to  pull  a  plum  from  almost  every 
page,  such  as  "  (ribbon's  style  is  detestable,  but  his 
style  is  not  the  worst  thing  about  him.  His  history 
has  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  all  real  familiarity 
with  the  temper  and  habits  of  impsrial  Rome." 
And,  again,  his  dicta  on  Fielding,  which  one  feels- 
tempted  to  print  as  a  rugged  tag  of  verse  : 

"  What  a  master  of  composition  Fielding  was  ! 
Upon  my  word  I  think  the  Oi'ilijivx 
Tyrannus.  the  Alchemist  and  Turn  Jones 
The  three  must  perfect  plots  ever  planned. 
And  how  charming,  how  wholesome  Fielding  is  ! 
To  take  him  up  after  Richardson 
Is  like  emerging  from  a  sick-room, 
Heated  by  stoves,  into  an  open  lawn 
On  a  breezy  day  in  May.' 

The  following  quotation,  standing  alone,  would 
assuredly  suggest  "  Henry  Kyecroft "  long  before 
its  real  author  : — 

"  I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  His 
manly  cheerfulness  is  especially  delicious  to  me  in 
my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender  he  is,  and 
yet  how  perfectly  free  from  the  least  touch  of 
sickly  melancholy  or  morbid  drooping  !  The 
sympathy  of  the  poet  with  the  subjects  of  his 
poetry  is  particularly  remarkable  in  Shakespeare 
and  Chaucer  ;  but  what  the  first  effects  by  a  strong 
act  of  imagination  and  mental  metamorphosis,  the 
last  does  without  any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn 
kindly  joyousness  of  his  nature.  How  well  we 
seem  to  know  Chaucer  !  How  absolutely  nothing 
do  we  know  of  Shakespeare  !  " 

Coleridge  is  delightful  as  long  as  one  is  not 
compelled  to  read  his  poetry,  and  as  long  as  one 
can  forget  his  hideous  definition  of  prose  as  "words 
in  their  best  order,"  and  of  poetry  as  "  the  best 
words  in  the  best  order."  But  much  may  be  for- 
given— when  one  is  in  bed — to  the  man  who  said 
"  Schiller's  blank  verse  is  bad.  He  moves  in  it  as 
a  fly  in  a  glue  bottle." 

Z. 


*  •  Coleridge's  Literary  Criticism."  with  an  Introduction 
by  G.  AV.  Machail.     London  :  Henry  Frowdc,  !!«>*. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S   USE    OF   THE    SUPER- 
NATURAL* 


THIS  monograph  supplies  in  handy  form  all 
the  references  to  the  supernatural  in  Shakey 
speare,  and  should  prove  useful  to  literar- 
craftsmen,  essayists,  lecturers  and  politicians.  In 
view  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  supernatural 
an  inexpensive  reference  book  to  its  employment 
by  Shakespeare  cannot  be  neglected.  As  a  scien- 
tific work  it  needs  an  index,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  work  of  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  shows  himself  modest  and  painstaking  through- 
out, to  forego  the  pleasure  of  making  one. 

As  a  contribution  to  philosophy  which  it  also 
seems  to  aspire  to  be,  it  is  hanlly  so  satisfactory,  and 
as  such  it  should  perhaps  have  been  entitled  "  The 
Supernatural's  Use  of  Shakespeare,  or  His  Quarrel 
with  Providence  :  The  Reconciliation."  Hastily 
forsaking  this  deep  problem  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
truism  that  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  supernatural- 
was  impressive  and  effective,  and  that  as  a  nation 
we  should  only  be  grateful  to  Providence  for  using 
such  a  gentle  instrument  for  our  instruction. 

The  chapters — eight  in  number — treat  of  Shake- 
speare's belief  regarding  the  supernatural,  of  its 
various  forms  as  used  by  him,  of  the  evolution  of 
his  conception,  of  the  influence  of  the  supernatural 
in  his  plays,  of  contemporary  supernaturalism,  of 
his  dramatic  use  of  the  supernatural  aud  of  the 
sources  of  his  supernatural  characters. 


BOOKS  AT  AUCTION. 


THE  most  striking  thing  iu  the  book  sales  of 
the   last  three   months   is   the  number  of 
manuscript   volumes  of  historical  interest 
that   have   been   in  the   market.      Among   them 
were  :  — 

"  The  Booke  of  the  Greate  Cause  for  the  shippe 
money,"  a  contemporary  MS.  verbatim  report 
of  the  Trial  (The  Crown  v.  Hampden)  with 
all  the  speeches,  extending  to  over  1,000 
pages,  with  the  autograph  of  "  Thomas,  Lord 
"Windsor,  1i;:58,"  and  the  price  lie  paid  for  it, 
£3  10*.  Original  calf,  rebacked  folio. 

Hull,  £5  17*  (><l 

A  Petition  of  Sequestrated  Puritan  Ministers 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Star  Chamber. 


The  original  MS.,  written  on  seven  leaves, 
with  signatures  of  Andrew  King,  Daniel 
Wyght,  Melancthon  Sewell,  John  Payne, 
Edward  Lord,  William  Proudlove,  Humphrey 
Fenn,  and  Edmund  Snape  (all  celebrated 
Puritan  Ministers).  Original  limp  vellum 
gilt  (circa  1590),  small  4to.  £7 

COOK,  CAPTAIN.— Manuscript  Volume  of  Poetry 
and  Poetical  Extracts  covering  over  100  pages, 
original  vellum.  A  note  at  the  end  states  these 
poems  to  be  in  the  autograph  of  the  Navigator, 
4to.  Spencer,  £2  15s. 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM.— The  original  manu- 
script catalogue  of  the  library  at  Rydal  Mount, 
containing  a  great  number  of  entries  in  the 
autograph  of  William  Wordsworth,  and  a 
few  in  the  autograph  of  Southey.  The  hand- 
writing at  the  end  is  that  of  his  daughter  Dora, 
with  occasional  entries  by  the  poet  in  a  very 
infirm  and  shaky  hand,  shortly  before  his  death. 

Sdbin,  £17  15s. 

The  following  may  also  be  noted  : — 
CUSPIDIUS,   L. — Ex  reliquiis  venerandae  anti- 
quitatis.         Lucii     Cuspidii     Testamentum. 
Eight    leaves  unbound.    Lugduni  a/mil  Gnj- 
lihinm,  1532,  8vo.  James,  £5  7s.  6rf. 

[First  publication  of  Rabelais,  who  wrote  an 
epistle  to  Almaricus  Buchardus  at  the  com- 
mencement.— Catalogue.'] 

The  four  Shakes[>eare  folios  from  the  library  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Truro  were  bought  in  at  £3,8.30 
at  Messrs.  Southeby's  sale  on  March  21. 

Although  the  recent  issue  of  the  complete  works 
of  Oscar  Wilde  has  naturally  cut  down  the  prices 
of  pirated  copies,  the  original  first  editions  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  affected  in  any  marked  degree. 
The  highest  price  any  one  of  them  has  touched 
was  obtained  in  January  for  "  Rose  Leaf  and  Apple 
Blossom,"  by  Sir  J.  Rennell  Rodd,  with  Wilde's 
introduction  "  Envoi,"  inscribed  "Compliments  of 
J.  M.  Stoddart,  Dec.,  1882  "  (Philadelj)hvi, 
J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co.,  1882),  which  went  for 
£9  5s. ;  but  this  was  a  very  inflated  price.  The 
first  editions  of  the  plays  run  generally  from 
£1  Is.  to  £3  10s.  (with  the  exception  of  "Salome," 
which  may  fetch  anything  up  to  £10),  autographed 
copies,  of  course,  fetching  the  most.  The  auto- 
graphed first  edition  "  Dorian  Grey "  sold  for 
£3  18s.  in  March  last. 

[?'/«'«  i>amijrapli  is  compiled,  by  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Elliott  Stock,  from  "  Book  Prices  Current  : 
A  Bi- Monthly  Record  of  f/te  Prices  at  which  Books 
have  been  sold  at  Auction  ".] 


*  By  T.  Paul  S.  R.  Gibson,  B.A.     Cambridge  : 
Bell  &  Co.     London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.     3«.  (id.  net ; 
I>p.  H3. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  PENSIOX  FUXD. 

SIR,— Mr.  Harcourt  Eoe,  in  the  January  number 
of  The,  Author,  deplores  the  small  number  of  the 
society's  members  who  subscribe  to  the  Pension 
Fund,  and  points  out  the  fact  that;  though  there 
are  few  applicants  for  help  at  present,  ours  is  a 
young  society  and  in  the  course  of  years  the 
number  of  those  needing  assistance  will  neces- 
sarily increase.  I  emphatically  agree  with  him, 
and  "should  also  be  glad  to  see  the  claims  of  the 
Pension  Fund  brought  more  prominently  forward, 
and  all  members  of  the  society  urged  to  contribute 
a  small  sum  annually  to  it.  Mr.  Harcourt  Roe 
suggests  a  compulsory  addition  of  one  shilling  to 
every  guinea  subscription.  That,  surely,  is  a 
possible  plan  and  could  press  hardly  on  nobody. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  a  little  more. 
There  are  few  amongst  us  who  could  not,  if  we 
chose,  contribute  one  shilling  a  quarter  to  a  fund 
that,  in  these  days  when  the  hardships  of  old  age 
made  bitter  by  poverty  are  being  brought  so 
steadily  before  our  notice,  should  appeal  sharply 
to  us  all.  To  send  with  our  guinea  to  the  society 
another  four  shillings  to  the  Pension  Fund  would 
be,  for  most  of  us,  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  If 
the  whole  society  did  that  the  Pension  Fund 
would  nourish.  And  it  is  acutely  desirable  that  it 
should.  Literature  is  not  a  brilliant  profession 
for  the  rank  and  file.  There  are,  perhaps,  more 
amongst  us  than  we  imagine  who  find  it  impos- 
sible to  make  adequate  provision  for  old  age.  To 
help  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  help  them- 
selves is  not  so  much  an  obligation  as  a  right,  and 
none  of  those  who  later  may  need  it  should 
hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  that  assistance 
which  all  have  assisted  to  provide.  I  beg  that 
someone  whose  words,  perhaps,  may  be  weightier 
than  mine  will  take  this  matter  up  and  urge  upon 
all  of  us  our  duty  and  our  privilege. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

STELLA  M.  DURING. 


Australia  a  book  must  have  a  striking  and  attractive 
paper  wrapper  over  its  cover. 

Faithfully  yours, 

ALICE  COBBETT. 


SALE  OF  BOOKS  ix  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
SIR, — The  complaints  in  the  March  Author,  con- 
cerning the  Colonial  sale  apathy  of  English  com- 
pared with  American  publishers,  are  borne  out  by 
a  private  letter  from  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
The  writer  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
English  books  there,  the  booksellers  and  libraries 
being  flooded  with  American  books  "  mostly  second- 
class  imitations  of  Mary  Johnston  and  Winston 
Churchill."  With  a  wide  experience  of  Australia, 
he  gives  a  "wrinkle"  worth  knowing,  mentioning 
instances — namely,  that  in  order  to  sell  largely  iu 


WHO  is  TO  PAY  FOR  AN  INDEX  ? 

I. 

SIR, — Referring  to  the  letter  on  page  208  of  the 
April  Author,  it  may  interest  those  concerned  to 
have  my  experience.  As  an  author  myself  I  have 
invariably  made  my  own — when  required  for  my 
books — and  not  given  the  matter  further  thought 
so  far,  but  I  have  made  one  or  two  indexes  for 
publishers  and  editors  ;  not  ever  for  an  author,  for 
these  I  have  of  course  been  paid  ;  the  honorarium 
having  been,  I  think,  in  each  case,  two  guineas. 
Whether  this  was  paid  by  the  respective  editors 
and  publishers  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but,  if  desired, 
I  can  give  the  names  of  these  gentlemen. 

Faithfully  yours, 

M.  C.  R. 
II. 

SIR, — The  letter  from  "Perplexed"  in  your  issue 
explained  what  has  always  puzzled  me,  viz.,  why 
the  Index  to  a  book  is  generally  so  bad.  If  it  is 
really  the  case  that  the  publisher  supplies  the  Index, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  result.  But  surely 
no  author  ought  to  submit  so  essential  a  part  of 
his  book  to  the  tender  mercies  of  one  who  has  no 
personal  pride  in  the  book,  but  looks  upon  it  merely 
as  a  commercial  speculation.  The  sentence  in  your  ' 
correspondents  letter,  "  I  did  not  even  know  who 
made  them,"  is  delicious.  I  never  dreamt  but 
that  every  author  made  his  own  index.  I  know 
that  I  always  do  so,  and  think  it  an  important 
part  of  the  book.  My  last  index  was  one-fifteenth 
of  the  whole  work. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  R.  HAINES. 
III. 

Sin, — An  author  does  original  work,  whether  it 
be  romance,  history,  travel  or  science. 

Is  the  author  to  do  the  mechanical  part  as  well, 
such  as  binding,  or  indexing  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  "  Perplexed."  These  do  not 
require  the  special  gifts  which  are  the  author's 
stock  in  trade.  One  may  as  well  ask  him  to  set 
the  type  as  to  make  the  index,  or  to  pay  for  the 
printing  as  to  pay  for  the  index. 

No  self-respecting  firm  ever  asks  the  author  to 
do  such  things.  They  have  too  much  respect  for 
their  writers,  but  it  would  be  well  in  the  future  for 
every  author  to  stipulate  in  the  agreement  that  the 
publisher  supplies  the  index,  as  long  as  publishers 
exist  who  try  to  take  advantage  of  their  authors. 

Truly  yours, 

A.  B.  C. 


Hutbor. 
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NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


THE  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  quoted  in  The  Author  are 
cases  that  have  come  before  the  notice  or  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  that 
those  members  of  the  Society  who  desire  to  have 
the  names  of  the  publishers  concerned  can  obtain 
them  on  application. 


THE   SOCIETY'S  FUNDS. 


FROM  time  to  time  members  of  the  Society 
desire   to  make  donations  to  its  funds  in 
recognition  of  work  that  has  been  done  for 
them.     The  committee,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  these  members,  have  decided  to  place 
this  permanent  paragraph  in  The  Author  in  order 
that  members  may  be  cognisant  of  those  funds  to 
which  these  contributions  may  be  paid. 

The  funds  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  :  (1)  The 
Capital  Fund.     This  fund  is  kept  in  reserve  in 
case  it  is  necessary  for  the  Society  to  incur  heavy 
VOL.  X\III. 


expenditure,  either  in  fighting  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, or  in  assisting  to  obtain  copyright  reform, 
or  in  dealing  with  any  other  matter  closely 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Society. 

(2)  The  Pension  Fund.  This  fund  is  slowly 
increasing,  and  it  is  hoped  will,  in  time,  cover  the 
needs  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society.  A  state- 
ment of  the  capital  of  this  fund  is  inserted  in  The 
Author  every  month  and  can  be  seen  below. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


rT>HE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 

I       published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 

at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 

&d,,  post  free  l\d.     It  includes  elections  to  July, 

1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 

of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 


PENSION  FUND. 


THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society,  after  the  secretary  had  placed  before 
them  the  present  financial  position  of  the 
Fund,  decided  to  invest  £230  in  the  purchase  of 
Irish  Land  Act  2£  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £258,  and  is  added  to 
the  list  printed  below. 

The  investments  are  steadily  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  the  amount  varying  between  £200 
and  £250. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  committee  of  the  Pension  Fund  have  not 
as  yet  held  their  meeting  for  1908,  but  their  work 
will  be  chronicled  in  due  course. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market  : — 

Consols2J% £1,000  0  0 

Local  Loans  500  0  0 

Victorian  Government  3%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201  9  8 

London  and  North- Western  3  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250  0  0 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 

Trust  4%  Certificates  200  0  0 

Cape  of  Good    Hope  3|%  Inscribed 

Stock 200  0  0 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Eailway 

4%  Preference  Stock 228  0  0 

New  Zealand  3|%    Stock 247  9  6 

Irish  Land  Act  2  J%  Guaranteed  Stock  258  0  0 


Total   £3,376  18 


Subscriptions. 

1908. 

Jan.  7,  Richardson,  Mrs.  Aubrey  . 
Jan.  13,  McPherson,  Miss  M.  M.  . 
Jan.  16,  Douglas,  Lieut.-Col.  Hugh  A. 
Feb.  1,  Shera,  Miss  B.  M.     . 
Feb.  29,  Brown,  R.  Grant      . 
April  10,  Fieldhouse,  Arthur 
May  22,  Darbishire,  Otto  V. 

Donations,  1908. 
Jan.  1,  Egbert,  Henry 
Jan.  6,  Skeat,  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  . 
Jan.  7,  Wood,  Lawson 
Jan.  8,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna  . 
Jan.  8,  Hyamson,  Albert  M. 
Jan.  13,  Le  Riche,  P.  J.     . 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Jan.  13,  Williamson,  C.  N. 
Jan.  20,  Colquhoun,  A.   (amount  re- 
covered by  the  Society)    . 
Jan.  21,  Saies,  Mrs.    . 
Jan.  24,  Westrup,  Miss  Margaret 

Feb.  10,  Benett,  W 

Feb.  10,  Wilson,  G.  F. 

Feb.  26,  Travers,  Miss  R.  C.       . 

March  5,  Dutton,  Miss  Annie 

March  5,  Drummond,  Hamilton  . 

March  11,  Ackermann,  A.  S. 

March  20,  Loraine,  Lady 

April  6,  Plunkett,  G.  N.,  Count  . 

April  9,  Crellin,  H.  N. 

May  20,  Scoon,  W.  G. 

May  26,  Cromartie,  The  Countess  of  . 

June  3,  Hardy,  Harold 

June  16,  Roberts,  Morley  . 


£  a.  d. 
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010 
050 
050 
050 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 

110 
110 
050 
050 
1  0 
0 
0 


1 

1  1 
1  1 


110 


2  17  10 
050 
050 
110 
0  10  6 
0  10  0 
050 
500 
200 
0  10  0 
050 
050 

0  10     0 

1  1     0 
0  10     0 
0  10     6 


The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  PENSION  FUND. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  annual  subscribers 
to  the  Fund.  The  total  amount  of  subscriptions 
is  about  £160. 


Abbott,  The  Rev.  G.  D., 
D.D. 

Allingham,  W. 

Armstrong,  Miss  F. 

Ash,  Miss  Selby 

Avory,  H. 

Barrett,  P.  A. 

Barrie,  J.  M. 

Bashford,  Harry  H. 

Beeching,  The  Rev.  H. 
C. 

Bedford,  Miss  Jessie 

Benecke,  Miss 

Bertouch,  The  Baroness 
de 

Bond,  R.  Warwick 

Bosanquet,  Eustace  F. 

Brend,  C.  Cuningham 

Brinton,  Selwyn 

Brodhurst,  Spencer 

Brown,  R.  Grant 

Burrovves,  Miss  Elsa 

Campbell,   Miss   Mont- 
gomery 

Carey,  Miss  R.  N. 

Caulfeild,  Miss  Sophia 

Clough,  Miss  D.  A. 

Coleborn,  Miss  M. 

Colquhoun,  A. 

Cox,  Miss  Roalfe 

Cresswell,  The  Rev.  H. 

Crockett,  S.  R. 

Crommelin,  Miss  May 

Cuming,  E.  W.  D. 

Dale,  Miss  Xellie 

Darbishire,  Otto 

Davy,  Mrs:  E.  M. 

Dixon,  W.  Scarth 

Dobson,  Austin 

Douglas,    Lieut.-Col. 
Hugh 

Dunsany,  The  Lord 


Durand,  The  Right  Hon. 

Sir  Henry,  G.C.M.G., 

etc. 

During,  Miss  Stella 
Dutton,  Miss  Annie 
Ellis,  Miss  A.  M. 
Esmond,  H.  V. 
Fabeck,  W.  A.  de 
Fenwick,  Miss  H. 
Fieldhouse,  Arthur 
Forbes,  Lady  Helen 
Forrest,  G.  W. 
Forster,  R.  H. 
Galsworthy,  John 
Gibbs,  Miss  E. 
Gidley,  Miss  E.  C. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Vf.  S. 
Gilson,  Charles 
Gonne,  Captain  C. 
Gribble,  F. 
Gurney,  Mrs. 
Guthrie,  A. 
Haggard,  Mrs.  J. 
Halford,  F.  W. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Harraden,  Miss  B. 
Harris,  Miss  J. 
Harrison,  A. 
Hawkins,  A.  Hope 
Heath,  Miss  H. 
Herning,  Lieut.-Col.  D. 
Hills,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Hitehings,  F.  W.  W. 
Holling.sworth,  Charles 
James,  Henry 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Hadow 
Jerome,  Jerome  K. 
Jones,  W.  Braunston 
Keene,  H.  G. 
Kersey,  AV.  H. 
Kilmarnock,  The  Lord 
Kitcat,  Mrs. 
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Lambe,  J.  Laurence 
Lincoln,  C. 
Longe,  Miss  J. 
Malet,  Lucas 
Marchant,     The     Rev. 

James 

Marriott,  Charles 
Mathieson,  Miss 
McPherson,  Miss  M.  M. 
Miniken,    Miss    Bertha 

M.  M. 

Morrah,  H.  A. 
Nicholis,  F.  C. 
Owen,  Charles 
Pearson,  Mrs.  C. 
Pendered,  Miss 
Pickthall,  M. 
Pinero,  A.  W. 
Pollock,  Miss  E. 
Portman,  Lionel 
Prelooker,  J. 
Pryor,  Francis 
Punshon,  E.  R. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  F. 
Rhys,  Ernest 
Richardson,    Mrs. 

Aubrey 

Roberts,  Morley 
Roe,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
Rumble,  Mrs. 
Rtimbold,    The     Right 

Hon.      Sir      Horace, 

P.C.,  etc. 
Salmond,  Mrs.  W. 
Salwey,  Reginald 
Scott,  G.  Forrester 
Seaman,  Owen 
Sedgwick,  W. 
Seton-Karr,  H.  W. 
Sharp,  Miss  E. 


Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Shepherd,  G.  H. 
Shera,  Miss  B.  M. 
Shiers-Mason,  Mrs. 
.Shipley,  Miss  M. 
Simpson,  "VV.  J. 
Sinclair,  Miss  May 
Skrine,  Mrs.  H. 
Slaughter,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Bertram 
Smythe,  A. 
Spiers,  Victor 
Stauton,  Miss  H. 
Stein,  M.  A. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  M. 
Sutherland,    Her   Grace 

The  Duchess  of 
Teignmouth-Shore,  The 

Rev.  Canon 
Thorburn,  W.  M. 
Tlmrston,  Mrs. 
Todd,  Margaret,  M.D. 
Toynbee,  W. 
Trevor,  Captain  P. 
Tuckett,  F.  F. 
Turner,  G.  F. 
Vachell,  H.  A. 
Vacher,  Francis 
Vernede,  R.  E. 
Voysey,  The  Rev.  C. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Warden,  Miss  G. 
Watt,  A.  P. 
Weaver,  Mrs.  Baillie 
Weston,  Miss  J.  L. 
White,  Mrs.  C. 
Witherby,  The  Rev.  C. 
Wright,  Fondi 
Young,  W.  Wellington 


COMMITTEE    NOTES. 


THE     committee     of    management     met    on 
Monday,    June    1,    at   the   offices  of    the 
society,  for  what   will  be,  in  the  absence 
of  an    emsrgency,   the   last   meeting   of  the   old 
committee.     Only  a  fortnight   had  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  the  previous   meeting.      There   were 
four  elections — the  names  are  set  out  in  another 
column — and  one    resignation.      This  brings  the 
resignations  for  the  current  year  up  to  55,  and 
the  elections  to  136. 

The  first  business  before  the  committee  was  the 


appointment  of  scrutineers  to  count  the  votes 
recorded  under  the  revised  articles  of  association. 
The  committee  appointed  the  following  gentlemen, 
who  have  consented  to  act : — Mr.  Egerton  Castle, 
The  Rev.  Henry  Cresswell,  Mr.  Francis  Gribble, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Pryce. 

The  committee  authorised  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  £5,  which  they  had  guaranteed  towards  the  costs 
in  an  action,  as  mentioned  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Author.  The  action  in  question  has  been 
settled,  but  unfortunately  for  the  member  the  costs 
were  heavy,  and  the  settlement,  although  in  his 
favour,  left  him  a  considerable  sum  to  pay.  The 
case  which  the  society  took  in  hand  in  India  has 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  member  omitted  to 
inform  the  secretary  or  the  society's  solicitor  before 
action  was  commenced  that  he  was  a  bankrupt. 
The  copyright,  therefore,  which  had  been  infringed 
was  the  property  of  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  and 
the  member  had  no  legal  right  of  action.  The 
committee  gave  instructions  to  the  society's 
solicitors  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  this 
unfortunate  matter,  for  the  society,  acting  under 
a  misapprehension,  had  already  expended  con- 
siderable sums.  The  report  of  the  solicitors  on  a 
case  in  which  they  had  been  endeavouring,  acting 
on  the  committee's  authority,  to  serve  a  delinquent 
with  a  judgment  summons,  was  referred  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  decided  that,  if  the 
amount  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
summons  had  been  absorbed,  the  solicitors  were 
not  to  cany  the  matter  further.  Two  cases  on 
behalf  of  members  against  a  Toronto  publisher 
were  laid  before  the  committee,  who  decided  to 
carry  them  through  the  Canadian  courts  and 
obtain  judgments  if  possible. 

Another  case  was  referred  to  the  committee. 
The  secretary  of  the  society  had  been  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  a  settlement  for  some  time  and 
failed,  and  the  society's  solicitors,  into  whose 
hands  it  had  subsequently  been  placed,  had  also 
failed.  The  committee  decided  to  obtain  counsel's 
opinion  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
any  grounds  of  action  against  the  publisher. 
Counsel's  opinion  will  be  laid  before  the  committee 
at  their  next  meeting  and  the  future  course  will  be 
decided. 

Counsel's  opinion  relating  to  the  importation  of 
legally  and  illegally  printed  copies  of  books  into 
Great  Britain,  Her  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
which  had  been  obtained  since  the  last  meeting, 
was  considered.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  members 
that  this  opinion  was  taken  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee  owing  to  certain  questions  raised 
by  the  registrar  of  copyrights  in  the  United  States. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  to 
the  registrar,  and  to  print  the  opinion  in  one  of 
the  coming  issues  of  The  Author. 
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THE  first  meeting  of  the  new  committee  took 
place  at  the  offices  of  the  society  on  June  22. 
All  the  members  were  present.  The  first 
business  was  to  elect  the  chairman.  Sir  Henry 
Bergne  was  offered  the  position,  which,  however, 
he  stated  with  regret  he  was  bound  to  decline. 
Then,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  Mr.  Douglas 
Freshfield  was  elected.  As  he  has  previously  held 
the  chairmanship,  his  present  election  will  maintain 
the  continuity  of  the  society's  work.  Mr.  Freshfield 
expressed  his  willingness  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  society,  at  any  rate  till  the  end  of  the  your, 
when  the  new  elections  would  take  place.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  approved, 
and  signed.  Then  followed  the  election  of  mem- 
bers. Eight  members  and  associates  were  elected, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  elections  for  the 
current  year  up  to  144.  Although  the  elections 
have  not  been  coming  in  so  freely  during  the  past 
few  months,  yet  the  committee  are  glad  to  report 
the  total  number  of  elections  for  the  current  year 
is  still  ahead  of  the  numbers  for  the  corresponding 
periods  of  190G  and  1907.  Mr.  Storr  intimated 
his  desire  to  resign  the  treasurershipof  the  society; 
but  stated  that  lie  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
the  duties  pending  the  appointment  of  his  succes- 
sor. It  was  decided  to  postpone  the  appointment 
to  the  next  meeting. 

Sir  Henry  Bergnenext  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  had  for  many  years  held  the 
chairmanship  of  the  society,  and  had  piloted  the 
society  through  the  constitutional  change  which 
had  just  taken  place.  The  vote  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey 
the  sentiments  of  the  committee  to  Mr.  Hawkins. 

The  next  question  referred  to  the  election  to  the 
council  and  to  the  new  sub-committees.  The 
secretary  reported  that  there  were  several  vacancies 
in  the  "former  body.  The  committee  considered 
that  these  important  affairs  should  have  fuller  con- 
sideration, and  decided,  therefore,  to  adjourn  the 
matter  to  October  ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  very  urgent  dramatic  questions 
to  be  discussed  they  decided  to  elect  at  once  a 
new  dramatic  sub-committee.  When  the  members 
who  have  been  asked  to  join  that  committee  have 
intimated  their  consent  their  names  will  be  pub- 
lished in  The,  Author.  A  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  was  read,  and 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write^  an  answer  to 
the  same. 

The  first  legal  case  for  discussion  was  between  a 
member  of  the  society  and  an  agent.  This  case  has 
been  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  The  Author  and  the 
committee  have  now  finally  decided  to  defend  it  on 


behalf  of  the  member  involved.  The  next  question 
referred  to  a  case  which  the  society  has  been  con- 
ducting in  Germany — a  question  of  infringement 
of  copyright.  In  the  court  of  first  instance  the 
decision  has  been  given  against  the  member  con- 
cerned, but  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  far  the 
society  would  help  him  in  an  appeal.  The  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  enquire  the  probable  costs 
of  the  appeal.  The  committee,  considering  the 
decision  important  to  publishers •  as  well  as  to 
authors,  instructed  the  secretary  to  lay  the  facts 
before  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  inquire 
whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
case. 

Another  point  of  discussion  related  to  the  general 
settlement  of  agreements  and  certain  clauses 
which  form  part  of  agreements.  A  member  of 
the  society  had  suggested  that  the  committee 
should  obtain  the  draft  of  formal  clauses  dealing 
with  certain  especial  points.  The  committee  gave 
the  matter  their  very  careful  consideration,  and 
while  desiring  to  protect  their  members  in  every 
possible  way,  considered  the  suggestion  put  forward 
was  impracticable.  They  regretted  they  were 
unable  to  move  in  the  matter.  The  secretary 
reported  that  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  Hvm/>hri'i/x 
v.  Thomson  had  been  withdrawn  and  explained  to 
the  committee  the  terms  of  settlement  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  former  chairman.  The  com- 
mittee confirmed  the  course  that  had  been  taken. 
The  solicitor's  letter  and  report,  detailing  the 
final  steps  taken  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  case 
in  India,  was  read.  The  next  two  cases  for 
discussion  related  to  dramatic  copyright,  one 
arising  out  of  a  dispute  on  a  member's  agree- 
ment in  America,  and  the  other  being  an  in- 
fringement of  dramatic  copyright  in  Austria. 
The  committee  decided  that  the  first  case  was 
hardly  ripe  for  discussion,  and  instructed  the 
secretary  to  write  to  the  author  and  suggest  the 
lines  on  which  he  should  carry  the  matter  forward. 
In  the  second  case  the  secretary  was  authorised  to 
write  to  the  society's  lawyers  in  Vienna  and  obtain 
an  opinion  and  information  from  him.  The  next 
case  was  also  a  dramatic  case  in  which  a  dramatic 
author  had  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  fees  due  to  him.  The  society 
decided  to  take  the  matter  into  the  courts,  and 
instructed  the  secretary  to  place  the  whole  facts  in 
the  solicitors'  hands. 

The  secretary  then  put  forward  the  question  of 
the  publication  of  a  book  on  publishers'  agree- 
ments. As  many  serious  questions  were  involved, 
the  committee  asked  him  to  formulate  his  proposal 
in  fuller  detail  and  to  put  the  matter  forward  at 
the  next  meeting. 

In  one  of  the  past  issues  of  The  Author  under 
the  heading  of  "  Committee  Notes,"  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  committee  authorised  the  expenditure  of 
a  certain  sum  in  the  personal  service  of  a  judgment 
summons.  The  solicitors  of  the  society  suc- 
ceeded in  serving  the  summons,  and  the  question 
now  arose  what  further  expense  the  committee 
would  incur  on  behalf  of  the  member  in  examining 
the  debtor.  They  decided  to  instruct  counsel 
through  their  solicitors. 

A  supplementary  opinion  from  counsel  on  another 
difficult  matter  of  infringement  of  dramatic  copy- 
right, which  the  society  had  taken  up  already,  was 
laid  before  the  committee.  The  farther  opinion 
was  read  and  considered,  and  the  committee  saw  no 
reason  to  alter  their  original  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  action. 

The  committee  hope  to  have  a  further  meeting 
on  July  20  before  separating  for  the  vacation. 


Cases. 

SINCE  the  last  issue  of  The  Author  seven  cases 
have  been  in  the  secretary's  hands.  Four  related 
to  claims  for  money.  In  the  first  the  secretary 
was  unable  to  deal  with  the  matter  owing  to 
a  hitch  in  the  title  of  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  the  case.  In  the  second  claim  the 
member  resides  in  South  Africa,  so  that  necessarily 
a  little  time  must  elapse  before  the  settlement  is 
reached.  The  third  case  has,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  society's  chairman,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
its  solicitors  with  instructions  to  take  County 
Court  proceedings  if  necessary.  The  fourth  claim, 
for  money  due  under  a  contract,  will  also  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  solicitors  if  it  is  not  satisfied.  Two 
claims  have  arisen  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
agreements.  In  one  of  these  the  member  resides 
in  Australia.  This  delays  the  negotiations,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  matter  may  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  In  the  second  case, 
where  an  author  has  paid  a  certain  sum,  the 
printer  has  disregarded  his  contract  and  has  failed 
to  deliver  the  promised  work.  It  is  possible  that 
this  also  may  have  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
society's  solicitors.  The  last  claim  for  the  return 
of  a  MS.  retained  by  an  editor  has  only  just  come 
into  the  society's  office. 

There  are  four  cases  left  open  from  former 
months.  The  first  one  deals  with  an  infringement 
of  copyright.  This  is  virtually  settled,  and  in  any 
event  will  be  concluded  before  the  next  issue  of 
The  Author.  One  case,  which  refers  to  the  pay- 
ment of  moneys  on  a  contract,  will  be  referred  to 
the  committee,  as  it  is  a  claim  for  over  £50,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  High  Court  action.  In  another 
case  the  publishers  have  refused  to  iinswer  letters 
addressed  to  them,  and  this  case  may  have  to  be 


referred  to  the  solicitors.  It  is  a  demand  for 
accounts  and  money  (if  any)  due  on  the  accounts. 
The  last  case,  which  refers  to  the  delivery  of  books 
by  a  publisher,  will  be  settled  shortly. 

Those  members  to  whom  the  work  of  the  society 
from  mouth  to  month  is  a  matter  of  interest,  will 
notice  that  the  cases  in  the  secretary's  hands  are  not 
EO  many  as  usual  ;  but  a  rather  larger  number  than 
hitherto  have  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  society's 
solicitors,  and  the  legal  work  of  the  society  is,  there- 
fore, more  costly.  The  appeal  in  Humphreys  v. 
Thomson  has  been  withdrawn,  so  that  the  judgment 
as  given  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  will  stand. 


June  Elections. 

Coolidge,  The    Rev.   W.     Am         Sandigenstutz, 
A.  B.  Grindelwald,  Suisse  ; 

Magdalen      College, 

Oxford. 
Dawson,  "W.  H.       .         .     29,       Manor       Road, 

Beckenham. 
Logie,  The  Rev.  J.  Deas     Manse,  Kinglassie,Car- 

denden,  N.B. 
Wallas,  Graham      .         .     27,     Royal     Crescent, 

Holland    Park 

Avenue,  W. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

SCREENS  AND  GALLERIES  IN  ENGLISH  CHURCHES.  By 
FRANCIS  BOND.  9x0.  192  pp.  Frowde.  6*.  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

OSCAR  WILDE.  By  R.  H.  SHERARD.  Popular  Edition. 
7J  x  5.  270  pp.  Greening.  1*.  n. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  Music  AND  MUSICIANS. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  F.S.A.  In  five 
volumes.  Vol.  IV.  Q.  to  S.  9J  x  6.  808pp.  Mac- 
millan.  2lt.  n. 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.  Kdited  by 
LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SYDNEY  LEE.  Vol.  IV.  Chamber- 
Craigie.  (New  edition.)  «i  x  6£.  1,392  pp.  Smith, 
Elder.  15*.  n. 

EDUCATION. 

A  FIRST  SPANISH  BOOK.  By  H.  J.  CHAYTOR.  ^^  x  5. 
214  pp.  Arnold.  2*.  6d. 

FICTION. 

THE  PEDESTAL,  OR  SON  AND  MOTHER.  By  DESMOND 
COKE.  7J  x  5.  30G  pp.  Chapman  and  Hall.  (i*. 

THE  LOST  ANGEL.  By  KATHERINE  TYNAN.  7|  x  5J. 
301  pp.  Milne.  6s.  ' 

THE  SCALES  OF  JUSTICE.  By  BURFORD  DELANNOY.  7J 
X  5.  310  pp.  Digby,  Long.  6«. 
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TUB  GOLDEN  ROSE.    By  AMELIE  RIVES.  8  x  fij.  226pp. 

Harper.     Gs. 
THE     PENNYCOMEQUICKS.      By    S.    BAKING     GOULD. 

("  Handy  "  Modern  Fiction.)  6  J  x  4.     380  pp.     Collins. 

Id.  n. 
BUNKUM.     By    FRANK    RICHARDSON.      318  pp.     THE 

PROCESSION  OF  LIKE.    By  H.  A.  VACHELL.    352  pp. 

(Nash's  Summer  Library.)    7£  x  5.     Nash.     1*.  n.  each. 
CHATEAU  ROYAL.    By  J.  H.  YOXALL.    7f  x  5.    335  pp 

Smith  Elder,     (i*. 
THE    MYSTERY    OF    MYRTLE  COTTAGE.      By  OSWALD 

CRAWFURD,  C.M.G.     7f  x   5.    328  pp.     Chapman  and 

Hall.     n*. 
THK    DOOR   OP    DARKNESS.       By  MAUDE  ANNESLEY. 

7i  x  5.    349  pp.     Lane.     6s. 
THE  DEGRADATION  OF  GEOFFREY  ALWITH.    By  MORLEY 

ROBERTS.     7J  x  5.     273  pp.    Greening.     1*.  n. 
THE  HONOUR  OP  X.   By  GRAHAM  HOPE.   7f  x  5.  338pp. 

Smith,  Elder,     6s. 
THE  INSANE  ROOT.    By  MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED.   8Jx5J. 

176pp.     (The  London  Series.)     Milne.     6d. 
PAULINE.    By  W.  E.NORRIS.    7|  x  5.  312pp.   Constable. 

b. 
THE  BLACK  BAG.    By  L.  J.VANCE.     7f  x  5.    383  pp. 

Grant  Richards.     6s. 
LADY  ATHLYNE.     By  BRAM  STOKER.     7|  x  5.    333  pp. 

Heinemann.     6s. 
THE  ORCHARD  CLOSE.    By  ALICE  and  CLAUDE  ASKEW. 

8  x  5J.     323  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     6*. 
LADY  JULIA'S  EMERALD.     By  HELEN  HESTER  COLVILL. 

7i  x  5.     321  pp.     Lane.    6s. 
PENVALA   OF   THE    BLACK    WATCH.     A    Tale   of  Two 

Rivers.      By    the     DUCHESS    OF    BUCKINGHAM    AND 

CHANDOS.     7J  x  4J.     176  pp.     Foulis.     3*.  6rf.  n. 
Two  GIRLS    IN   A    SIEGE.      By    EDITH    C.    KENYON. 

Religious  Tract  Society.     2*. 
KITTY  TAILLEUR.    By  MAY  SINCLAIR.    7i  x  5.  316pp. 

Constable,     fwt. 
ANGELA'S   MARRIAGE.     By    L.  G.   MOBERLY.     7|  x  5. 

320  pp.     Ward,  Lock.     6s. 
THE  FUTURE  MRS.  DERING.    By  THOMAS  COBB.    7|  x  5. 

325  pp.     Werner  Laurie.     6s. 
THE    MAN-MADE  LAW.      By   CORALIE   STANTON   and 

HEATH  HOSKEN.     7J  x  5.     342  pp.     Everett.     6s. 
THE  PERFECT  UNION.    By  "ALIEN."     7J  x  5.     317pp. 

Digby,  Long.     6s. 
GOD'S   TOYS.    By  MAY  ALDINGTON.    7|  x  5.     309  pp. 

Collier.     6s. 
THE  INTRIGUER'S  WAY.     By  J.  BLOUNDELLE-BUBTON. 

(Cheap  Reprint.)     8£  x  5|.     160pp.     R.T.S.     6d. 
MABCIA  DRAYTON.    By  C.  GARVICE.   320  pp.— BEATRICE 

OP  VENICE.    By  MAX  PEMBERTON.    320  pp.— WHEN 

A  MAN'S  SINGLE.    By  J.  M.  BARRIE.     309  pp.— THE 

COUNTESS  OF  MAYBDRY.    By  W.  B.  MAXWELL.  275  pp. 

—THE  CHERRY  RIBAND.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  318  pp.— 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.  By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  3i>o  pp. 

— CAPTAIN  DAVY'S  HONEYMOON.    By    HALL    CAINE. 

320  pp. — THE  TRAIL  OP  THE  SWORD.    By  GILBERT 

PARKER.      320  pp. — PHROSO.     By   ANTHONY   HOPE. 

311  pp.— .THE  NEW  RECTOR.     By  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

307  pp.     7  x  4J.     (Newnes'   Shilling  Novels  in  Green 

Cloth.)     Newnes.     Is.  each. 

GARDENING. 

GARDENS  OF  ENGLAND.  Painted  by  BEATRICE  PARSONS. 
Described  by  E.  T.  COOK.  9£  x  6J.  199  pp.  Black. 
7*.  6d.  n. 

HISTORY. 

INDIA  THROUGH  THE  AGES.  A  Popular  and  Picturesque 
History  of  Hindustan.  By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  7J 
x  5.  xvi.  +  366  pp.  Routledge.  4*.  Gd. 


LITERARY. 
THE   ANGEL    AND   THE   AUTHOR — AND   OTHERS.     By 

JEROME    K.    JEROME.     8x5.     226   pp.     Hurst  and 

Blackett.     3s.  fid. 
A  TRAMP'S  PHILOSOPHY.    By  BART  KENNEDY.    7J  x  5. 

317  pp.     J.  Long.     6s. 
FRANCESCA  DI  RIMINI   IN   LEGEND   AND  IN   HISTORY. 

Adapted    from    the   French    of  C.   Yriarte   by  A    H 

MATHEW.     6  x  4J.     94  pp.     Nutt.     Is.  Gd.  n. 
SHAVINGS  FROM  A  SHIPYARD.    By  H.  JAMES  ASHCROFT 

7J  x  5.     264  pp.     Ouseley.     3s.  Gd. 

MILITARY. 
THE    CAMPAIGN    OP    1815.     Chiefly    in    Flanders.     By 

Lieut.-Colonel  W.  H.  JAMES,  P.S.C.     8?  x  5i.     340  pp. 

Blackwood.     16s.  n. 
MILITARY  LAW  :   ITS  PROCEDURE  AND  PRACTICE.     By 

Lieut.-Colonel  SISSON  C.  PRATT.     Being  the  fifth  volume 

of    Military     Handbooks     for    Officers     and  Jf.C.O.'s. 

Originally  edited  by  Major-General  C.  B.  BRACKENBURY. 

1 7th  edition.     Revised  and  corrected  up  to  April,  1908 

6|   x  i.     292  pp.     Kegan  Paul.     4s.  Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHATS  WITH  WOMEN  ON  EVERYDAY  MATTERS.  By 
EDITH  C.  KENYON.  Clarke  &  Co.  is.  iw. 

PAMPHLETS. 

GREEK  HISTORICAL  WRITING  AND  APOLLO.  Two 
lectures  by  UI.RICH  VON  WILAMOVITCH-MOELLEN- 
DORFF.  Translated  by  GILBERT  MURRAY.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press.  2s.  n. 

POETRY. 

THE  IRISH  POEMS  OF  A.  P.  GRAVES.  Songs  of  the  Gael. 
A  Gael  Story-Telling.  6i  y  5.  Dublin  :  Maunsel. 
2».  n. 

FATHER  O'FLYNN.  By  A.  P.  GRAVES.  With  additional 
verses  in  Gaelic  and  Latin  ami  a  facsimile  of  the  author's 
MS.  Also  by  the  same  author,  OULD  DOCTOR  MACK. 
With  ten  drawings  by  L.  D.  SYMINGTON.  8|  x  5$. 
32  pp.  Dublin  :  Maunsel.  London  :  Burns  and  Gates. 
Is.  n. 

THE  NEW  CRUSADE.  By  A.  G.  SPARROW.  The  Indepen- 
dent Labour  Party.  3<Z. 

BALLADS  AND  LYRICS  OF  SOCIALISM,  1883—1908.  By 
E.  NESBIT.  6J  x  4J.  80  pp.  Fifield.  Gd.  n. 

POLITICAL. 

THE  IRISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE 
JESUITS.  By  MICHAEL  J.  F.  MCCARTHY.  8i  x  6|. 
122  pp.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Is.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

BALLADS  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Annotated  by  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson.  Edited  by  HALLAM.  LORD  TENNYSON 
(The  Eversley  Edition.)  7J  x  5.  415  pp.  Macmillan 
4s.  n. 

A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  By  SIDNEY  LEE. 
Illustrated  Library  Edition.  10J  x  6j.  xl.  +  385  pp. 
Smith,  Elder.  10s.  Gd.  n. 

THE  BIRDS  OF  ARISTOPHANES.  Translated  by  B.  H. 
KENNEDY,  D.D.  Introduction  by  HUGO  SHARPLEY. 
INTERIOR.  A  Play.  By  M.  MAETERLINCK.  Translated 
by  WILLIAM  ARCHER.  Gowans  and  Gray.  Gd.  n.  each. 

SCIENCE. 

ANIMAL  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  GAMBLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  7j  x 
6J.  xviii.  -f-  305  pp.  Smith,  Elder.  6s.  n. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

GLIMPSES  OP  THE  AGES, or  the  "  Superior"  and  "Inferior" 
races,  so-called,  discussed  in  the  light  of  Science  and 
History.  By  T.  E.  S.  Scholea,  M.D.  Vol.  II.  9  X  5|. 
493  pp.  J.  Long  12s.  n. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOCIALISM.  By  JOHN  EAE,  LL.D.  8| 
X  5J.  566  pp.  Sonnenschein.  5«.  n. 

SPOKT. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANGLING.  A  Book  for  Beginners.  By 
H.  T.  SHERINGHAM.  7£  x  5.  xvi.  +  259  pp.  H.  Cox. 
3s.  Gd.  n. 

SPALDINO'S  GOLFER'S  ANNUAL,  1908.  Edited  by  H 
LEACH.  6|  x  5.  180  pp.  (Spalding's  Athletic 
Library).  British  Sports  Publishing  Co.  6d.  n. 

WITH  THE  M.  C.  C.  IN  AUSTRALIA  (1907—1908).  By 
MAJOR  PHILIP  TREVOR.  7J  x  4J.  290  pp.  Alston 
Rivers.  It.  n. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  CRICKET.  By  MAJOR  PHILIP  TREVOR. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7J  x  5.  253  pp.  Samp- 
son, Low.  '2s,  6d.  n. 

THEOLOGY. 

LIBERAL    THEOLOGY   AND    THE    GROUND    OP    FAITH. 

Essays     towards     a     Conservative      Re-statement     of 

Apologetic.     By  HAKLUYT  EGERTON.    7J  x  5.    248  pp. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman.     3«.  Gd.  n. 
MY   QUEST    FOR   GOD.     By   J.  TREVOR.     2nd  edition. 

8  X  5.  xxiii.   +   274  pp.     The  Postal   Publishing  Co., 

Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

BY  THAMES  AND  COTSWOLD.  Sketches  of  the  Country. 
By  WILLIAM  HOLDEN  HUTTON,  B.D.  9  x  5J.  310pp. 
Constable.  5*.  n. 

SECRET  CHAMBERS  AND  HIDING-PLACES.  Historic, 
Romantic  and  legendary  Stories  and  Tradilions  about 
Hiding  Holes,  Secret  Chambers,  etc.,  with  80  Illustra- 
tions. By  ALLAN  FEA.  Third  and  Revised  Edition. 
8|  x  oj.  317  pp.  Methuen,  7«.  6d.  n. 

TYROL.  Painted  by  E.  HARRISON  COMPTON.  Described 
by  W.  A.  BAILLIE-GBOHMAN.  7J  x  5J.  208  pp. 
Black.  6*.  n. 

THE  PATH  TO  PARIS.  The  Rambling  Record  of  a  River- 
side Promenade.  By  F.  RUTTER.  Illustrations.  10J 
x  7J.  223  pp.  Lane.  IVs.  Gd.  n. 


THE  CHAUFFEUR  AND  THE  CHAPERON.    By  C.  N.  AND  A. 

M.WILLIAMSON.     McClure.     $1.50. 
HALFWAY  HOUSE.    By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.     Scribner. 

$1.50. 
THE  ISLAND  PHARISEES.    By  J.  GALSWORTHY.    Putnam. 

|1.60  n. 
THE  GREAT  AMULET.    By  MAUD  DIVER.    John  Lane  Co. 

$1.50. 
THE  BLUE  LAGOON.    By  H.  DE  VERB  STACPOOLE.    Lippin- 

cott.     $1.50. 

LITERARY. 

VIEWS  AND  REVIEWS.  By  HENRY  JAMES.  Now  first 
collected.  Introduction  by  LE  ROY  PHILLIPS.  Ball 
Publishing  Co.  Cl.,  $1.50  n. ;  prcht.  $2.50  n. 

MILITARY. 

ORIENTAL  CAMPAIGNS  AND  EUROPEAN  FURLOUGHS.  By 
E.  MAUDE.  A.  Wessels  Co.  $2.50  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE  FAIRY-LAND   OF   LIVING   THINGS.    By  RICHARD 

KEARTON.    Cassell.    $1.2.5  n. 
GARDENING    FOR     WOMEN.     By   the    HON.   FRANCES 

WOLSELEY.     Cassell.     $1.75n. 
THE  SCHOOLMASTER.    A  Commentary.     By  A.  C.BENSON. 

Putnam.     $1.25  n. 
DOMESTIC  JOBBING.    By  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK.    Illustrated. 

McKay.     50  c. 
THE  IMMORTALITYOFTHESOUL.      By  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE. 

Ball  Publishing  Co.     $1  n. 

POETRY. 
THE  WORKS  OP  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.    Annotated  by 

the  author  and  edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Eversley  edition.  In6vols.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  Macmillan 

$  1 . 50  n.  each. 
SACRED  AND   PROFANE  LOVE,   AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By 

ALFRED  AUSTIN.     Macmillan.     $1.40  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

MONTREUX.  By  FRANCISGRIBBLE.  Illustrated  in  colour. 
Macmillan.  $2.50  n. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA  BY 
MEMBERS. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  ENCHANTED  CASTLE.  By  EDITH  NESBIT  BLAND. 
Harper.  $1.25. 

BOOKS    OF   REFERENCE. 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  LESLIE 
STEPHEN  AND  SIDNEY  LEE.  (New  edition  in  22  vols.) 
Vol.  3,  Brown-Chaloner.  Macmillan.  $4.25  n. 

FICTION. 

11  KK  FAITHFUL  KNIGHT.  By  W.  BOURNE  COOK.  Cassell. 
$1.50. 

Tm:  SPANISH  JADE.  By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.  Double- 
day,  Page.  'JOc. 

TUB  AVENGER.  By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM.  Little, 
Brown.  $1.50. 


LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


WE  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Allen  Raine 
(Mrs.  Beynon  Puddicombe)  on  June  21. 
Mrs.  Puddicombp,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  society  since  1901,  won  her  fame  with  "  A 
Welsh  Singer"  in  1897,  and  obtained  recognition 
as  the  leading  novelist  of  Wales.  Many  novels 
followed,  all  of  which  gained  a  wide  popularity, 
among  them  being  "Torn  Sails"  (1898),  "A 
Welsh  Witch  "  (1901),  and  "  Queen  of  the  Rushes" 
(1906).  Mrs.  Puddicombe  wrote  breezily  and  whole- 
somely, was  a  power  for  clean  fiction,  and  will  not 
be  lightly  forgotten  by  the  country  that  her  pen 
served  so  well. 

A  member  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us  the  follow- 
ing note  on  the  "  Contemporary  Criticism  "  in  oar 
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last  issue  :  The  "  Observations  concerning  the 
Original  of  Government,"  first  published  anony- 
mously in  1G52,  from  which  an  extract  is  given  in 
the  June  number  of  The  Author,  were  by  Sir 
Robert  Filmer.  See  Proc.  Brit.  Acad.,  1903-4, 
p.  238. 

There  have  been  many  applications  for  the  leaflet 
"  Method  of  Marking  adopted  by  Printers,  with 
specimen  of  corrected  page  and  synopsis  of  Marks," 
reprinted  from  "  Printing,  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Printing  "  by  Chas.  T.  Jacobi  (Messrs. 
George  Bell  &  Sons).  We  have  acquired  a  further 
supply,  and  readers  desiring  copies  of  this  useful 
reprint,  can  obtain  the  same  gratis  upon  application 
to  the  editor  of  The  A  ufhor. 

A  new  edition  of  the  novels  of  Israel  Zangwill 
has  been  published  by  the  London  Book  Co. 
(20,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C.).  It  consists  of  ten 
volumes,  illustrated  in  colour  by  Mark  Zangwill, 
and  issued  to  subscribers  at  the  price  of  60s.  net. 

A  new  novel,  "  A  Redhanded  Saint,"  by  Olive 
K.  Parr,  is  running  as  a  serial  in  the  Universe. 

Mrs.  Bearne  is  bringing  out  through  Messrs. 
Fisher  Unwin,  a  book  called  "A  Royal  Quartette," 
being  the  lives  of  Marie  Adelaide  de  Savoie, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  Madame  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  Louis  XV.,  Maria  Luisa  Infanta  of  Spain, 
daughter  of  Carlos  IV.,  Queen  of  Etruria,  and 
Maria  Amelie  of  Naples,  wife  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Queen  of  the  French. 

Mr.  James  Cassidy  objects  to  our  description  of 
his  book  "  Love  is  Love"  (Messrs.  Elliot  Stock)  as 
illustrating  some  phases  of  the  "eternal  passion  in 
young  and  old."  We  used  the  term  "  passion  "  in 
its  broad,  original  and  dictionary  sense  of  "  a  strong 
deep  feeling  of  love,"  trusting  that  our  readers 
would  not  apply  the  corrupted  and  colloquial  mean- 
ing to  the  word.  Mr.  Cassidy's  book  illustrates 
many  kinds  of  love :  filial,  parental,  and  that 
between  friends. 

lu  the  Saturday  Journal  of  June  6,  "Rita" 
began  her  "  Confessions,"  being  the  story  of  her 
life,  which  she  has  written  exclusively  for  that 
paper. 

Janet  Macdonald  Clark  is  publishing  a  fairy 
story  "  Raindrop  Burleigh  of  the  Wishing  Green  " 
by  subscription  in  time  for  next  Christmas  market. 
The  book  is  to  be  published  at  3s.  6d.  ;  the  price 
to  subscribers  will  be  2s.  8d.  Subscriptions  should 
be  sent  to  the  author  at  Fishpond,  Charmouth. 
The  story  is  slightly  on  the  lines  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland." 

Mr.  Herbert  Trench  has  been  appointed,  by 
the  University  authorities  at  Oxford,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  University  Prize  Poem  on  a  sacred 
subject. 

"  Heather  o'  the  River,"  a  novel  by  W.  Harold 
Thomson,  will  be  published  early  this  month  by 


Messrs.  Greening  <fc  Co.  The  author  has  laid  his 
scenes  in  Perthshire,  of  which  county  he  is  a  native, 
but  only  the  minor  characters  in  the  book  are  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  "  doric." 

A  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Allen  Harker  entitled  "  Miss 
Esperance  and  Mr.  Wycherly  "  will  be  published  in 
August  by  Mr.  Murray  in  this  country,  and  by 
Messrs.  Scribner  in  America. 

The  Kingsgate  Press  will  publish  immediately 
School  Reciters  from  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Bell,  compiled  by  Mr.  C.  Lockington.  These  will 
take  the  form  of  three  booklets,  graduated  for  the 
seven  standards.  It  is  unusual,  and  perhaps  unique, 
for  three  reciter  books  intended  for  the  seven 
standards  being  compiled  from  the  work  of  a  living 
poet ;  and  in  making  the  selection  Mr.  Lockington 
has  sought  chiefly  those  poems  of  Mr.  Bell  which 
inculcate  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  mankind, 
love  of  nature,  fortitude  and  patriotism. 

Mrs.  Maude  C.  Knight  had  an  article  entitled 
"  Where  the  Wild  Narcissus  Blows,"  in  the  May 
number  of  Sunday.  "  The  North-East  Corner  of 
Ireland  "  is  another  article  from  her  pen  appearing 
in  the  summer  number  of  The  Cur. 

Miss  Irene  Osgood,  the  authoress  of  "  To  a  Nun 
Confess'd,"  has  written  a  long  novel,  entitled 
"Servitude,"  which  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Sisley.  "  Servitude  "  deals  with  the  adventures  of 
an  Englishman,  who  is  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Algerian  corsairs — the  date  of  the  book  is  the  year 
1815-1816 — and  is  made  a  slave. 

Miss  Irene  Osgood  spent  a  whole  winter  in 
Algiers,  residing  in  an  antique  Moorish  villa  on  the 
Mnstapha  hill,  for  the  purposes  of  collecting 
materials  for  this  book.  It  will  be  found  to  be  full 
of  descriptions  of  Algerian  scenery :  the  local  colour 
is  everywhere  preserved,  and  historically  the  story 
is  as  exact  as  careful  research  has  been  able  to 
make  it. 

Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  who  has  written  many 
novels  dealing  with  Indian  subjects,  has  published 
through  Messrs.  Routledge  &  Co.,  the  history  of 
India,  entitled  "  India  through  the  Ages,"  at  the 
modest  price  of  4s.  6d. 

It  is  a  big  subject  to  deal  with  in  the  compass  of 
360  pages,  but  no  doubt  there  was  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive history  at  a  cheap  price.  The  book,  she 
states  in  her  short  preface  of  thanks,  claims  to  be 
only  a  compilation.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
Part  I.,  the  Ancient  Age,  Part  II.,  the  Middle  Age, 
Part  III.,  the  Modern  Age.  Seven  maps,  illustrat- 
ing different  times  and  seasons,  will  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  work. 

"  Chapters  of  Nottinghamshire  History  "  is  the 
title  of  a  forthcoming  volume  by  Mr.  Potter  Briscoe, 
the  city  librarian  of  Nottingham  and  the  writer  and 
editor  of  numerous  books  relating  to  the  North 
Midlands.  The  present  volume  is  designed  as  a 
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companion  work  to  Mr.  Briscoe's  "  Bypaths  of 
Nottinghamshire  History,"  and  "  Old  Nottingham- 
shire." This  volume  will  be  well  and  copiously 
illustrated ;  and  will  shortly  be  issued  to 
subscribers. 

Miss  May  Crommelin  has  just  finished  a  fairy  tale 
for  Little  Folks,  which  will  appear  in  serial  form  in 
December. 

"  Two  Girls  in  a  Siege,"  an  historical  tale  of  the 
great  Civil  War,  by  Edith  C.  Kenyon,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  The 
same  author  has  another  book  in  the  press,  entitled 
"  Chats  with  Women  on  Everyday  Matters."  It 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Co. 

To  encourage  the  study  of  historical  romance, 
Messrs.  Jarrold&  Sons  will  publish  a  special  cheap 
(~2s.  6d.}  edition  of  Eev.  H.  J.  Swallow's  novel, 
"  Love  While  Ye  Maye,"  a  romance  of  the  rising 
in  the  North,  with  all  the  original  illustrations  ; 
and  prizes  of  one  pound,  ten  shillings  and  four  of 
five  shillings  will  be  given  for  the  best  six  criticisms, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  words.  Any 
reader  may  send  in  a  review  between  July  1  and 
October  1,  addressed  "  Criticisms,"  Jarrold  &  Sons, 
10,  Warwick  Lane,  B.C. 

Mr.  Hakluyt  Egerton  has  brought  out,  through 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  some  essays  towards  a 
conservative  re-statement  of  apologetic.  The  book 
is  called  "  Liberal  Theology  and  the  Ground  of 
Faith, "and  will  be  found  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
tendencies  and  problems  connected  with  the  New 
Theology  and  Modernism. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Sea  and  Seashore,"  by 
W.  Fercival  Westell,  is  designed  as  a  companion 
volume  to  the  same  author's  "  Story  of  Insect  Life," 
and  will  be  published  in  the  early  autumn.  The 
illustrations  will  include  eight  coloured  plates 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  photographs  and 
drawings. 

Mrs.  John  Taylor's  new  book,  "  Essays  on 
Theosophy,"  is  to  be  issued  on  or  about  September  1 
by  Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  at  the  net 
price  of  2s.  6'd.  The  four  essays  which  the  volume 
contains  are  respectively  entitled  "  Outlines  of 
Theosophy,"  "  The  Doctrine  of  Karma  and  Re- 
incarnation," "  Theosophy  and  Science,"  and 
"  Theosophy  and  the  Masses."  The  author's  pur- 
pose being,  in  so  far  as  has  been  found  possible,  to 
reduce  the  abstruseness  of  the  nature  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  terminology  of  Theosophy  which 
have  hitherto  formed  so  formidable  a  bar  between 
conscious  and  unconscious  Theosophists,  and 
having,  it  is  hoped,  thereby  brought  the  doctrine 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  average  understanding, 
to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  humanity  through  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  occultism  by  the  spiritually 
unadvanced. 


Mr.  Herbert  James  Ashcroft  has  written  "  Shav- 
ings from  a  Shipyard,"  which  Mr.  John  Ouseley 
publishes.  While  building-  a  boat,  letters  are 
written  to  a  friend  reporting  progress,  and  wander- 
ing off  into  the  discussion  of  any  interesting  subject 
that  may  turn  up,  such  as  "  immortality,"  "Carlyle," 
and  "  thinking  imperially." 

"  Of  Like  Passions  "  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by 
Francis  Bancroft,  which  has  already  enjoyed  some 
measure  of  success  in  a  3s.  Grf.  edition.  A  cheap 
popular  reprint  of  this  work  has  recently  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Sisley's. 

On  June  2,  "  Nan,"  by  John  Masefield,  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  a  series  of  matinees  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Nan  is  a  Gloucestershire 
peasant  girl  of  the  Georgian  period,  tind  suffers 
because  her  father  has  been  hung  for  sheep-stealing. 
The  father  is  proved  innocent,  but  Nan  is  driven 
to  murder  her  lover  and  drown  herself.  Miss 
Lillah  McCarthy  appeared  in  the  title-r61e.  This 
play  was  originally  privately  performed  in  May  by 
the  Pioneers. 

At  the  Royalty  Theatre  "  The  Grey  Stocking  ;  A 
Play  in  Four  Acts,"  by  the  Hon.  Maurice  Baring, 
was  produced.  The  players  included  Miss  Lilian 
Braithwaite,  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  Mrs.  Tree, 
Mr.  C.  V.  France  and  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams. 

Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham's  new  play  "  The 
Explorer,"  was  presented  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  on 
June  13.  This  is  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Maugham's 
plays  that  at  the  time  of  writing  are  appearing  in 
London,  the  others  being  "  Mrs.  Dot,"  "  Lady 
Frederick,"  and  "Jack  Straw."  The  cast  included 
Miss  Eva  Moore,  Miss  Mary  Rorke,  Miss  Evelyn 
Millard,  Mr.  A.  E.  George,  Mr.  A.  Caton  Woodville 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Waller. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


G  ASTON  BOISSIER,  whose  death  occurred 
last  month,  was  the  nineteenth  Secretary 
of  the  French  Academy.  He  succeeded 
Camille  Doucet  in  1895.  He  was  a  great  Latinist, 
and  in  a  long  article  in  the  Figaro  Guglielmo 
Ferrero  tells  us  of  the  immense  influence  which 
the  books  of  Renan  and  Boissier  had  over  him  in 
his  historical  studies.  He  did  not  meet  Boissier 
until  fourteen  years  after  reading  his  books,  but 
the  latter  had,  without  knowing  it,  been  one  of 
his  masters. 

The  International  Congress  against  Pornography 
was  held  recently  in  Paris  at  the  Musee  Social. 
It  was  composed  of  the  delegates  from  eighty-four 
Associations  constituted  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  Beside  these  delegates,  about  a  hundred 
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other  members  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
M.  Berenger,  Senator,  presided,  and  the  members 
T>f  the  bureau  were  : — Mr.  Coate,  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Society,  London  ;  M.  Perinet,  of  Geneva ; 
M.  Le  Jeune,  State  Minister  of  Belgium  ;  M.  Regout, 
Dutch  member  of  Parliament ;  Dr.  Calvi,  of  Turin  ; 
Mine.  Jules  Siegfried  ;  Mme.  Teutoch  ;  Comtesse 
de  Caraman  ;  Mme.  Emma  Dessevoffy,  of  Budapest. 

M.  Georges  Lecomte,  President  of  the  Societe 
des  Gens  de  Lettres,  protested,  in  the  name  of  the 
immense  majority  of  French  writers,  against  the 
abject  pornographic  publications  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  French  literature  and 
which  were  read  very  much  less  by  the  French 
than  by  foreigners.  M.  Lecomte  went  on  to  say 
that  the  bookstalls  which  supply  such  publications 
are  frequented  by  foreigners,  for,  as  the  books  sold 
there  do  not  represent  French  habits  and  customs 
nor  French  thought,  they  are  of  no  interest  what- 
ever to  the  French  people,  and  the  day  when 
foreigners  of  low  taste  cease  to  patronise  that  kind 
of  publication,  such  an  industry  must  inevitably 
cease  to  exist,  as  the  Paris  which  works  and  creates 
ignores  it  absolutely.  M.  Lecomte  has  already 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  to  the  Minister  of  Education  asking 
that  the  manufacturers  of  this  pornographic  litera- 
ture should  be  compelled  to  print  their  names 
in  full  on  their  books  and  papers.  There  are  in 
Paris  certain  foreign  publishers  bringing  out  books 
in  their  own  language  which,  in  their  own  country, 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  circulate.  Such 
literature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  English  language  on 
French  bookstalls,  so  that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
English  and  of  the  French,  it  would  be  well  if 
M.  Lecomte's  proposal  were  adopted. 

Daniel  Lesueur  has  returned  to  her  psycho- 
logical novels  after  her  feuillefons  for  popular 
newspapers.  "  Nietzscheeune  "  is  the  title  of  her 
new  book,  which  has  already  been  greatly  dis- 
cussed. It  is  a  novel  illustrating  the  best  kind  of 
feminism.  The  author  has  written  an  article  for  one 
of  the  papers  in  which  she  states  her  own  opinions 
very  clearly.  "Woman,"  she  says,  "has  more 
endurance  than  man.  She  sees  more  quickly 
than  he  does  immediate  duty.  Hitherto  she  has 
played  the  role  of  break,  but  when  she  is  once 
roused  to  the  gravity  of  social  questions  and  her 
common  sense  has  grasped  the  danger  ahead,  when 
once  her  energy,  instead  of  being  dispersed  in 
other  ways,  is  utilised  in  sustaining  the  energy  of 
man,  then  we  shall  see  what  the  genius  of  our 
nation  is  capable  of." 

M.  Henri  Lavedan  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
Daniel  Lesueur's  appeal  to  the  women  of  France, 
and  he  agrees  with  her  that  much  can  be  done 
by  them,  thanks  rather  to  their  feminine  soul  than 
to  what  is  now  called  feminism. 


M.  Henry  Koujon,  when  speaking  of  Daniel 
Lesueur's  book,  says  : — "  The  secret  of  the  energy 
of  a  nation  is  in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the 
Government." 

M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  has  written  a  book  on 
America.  He  has  visited  that  country  several 
times,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  different 
cities  and  social  conditions.  Two  or  three  chapters 
of  the  book  have  been  published  in  advance  in 
various  reviews,  and  from  these  it  rather  seems  as 
though  the  general  impression  of  the  author  had 
been  a  certain  admiration  for  the  immense  energy 
and  material  progress  of  the  United  States,  mingled 
with  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  long-suffering  men 
of  that  very  modern  country,  where  the  chief  aim 
and  object  appears  to  be  "to  arrive."  His  admira- 
tion of  the  unselfishness  of  the  American  man  is 
very  great.  He  thinks  him  capable  of  fine  things, 
provided  he  had  more  time  for  development,  more 
leisure,  and  more  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  seems  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  the  American 
woman,  and  through  all  his  observations  the  note 
of  sympathy  with  the  man  predominates. 

In  "  La  Route  Rouge,"  Georges  Ohnet  shows  us 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  with 
Socialistic  tendencies.  His  convictions  as  a 
Radical-Socialist  and  the  administration  of  his 
millions  he  sometimes  finds  embarrassing.  In  the 
end  he  decides  to  place  his  wealth  in  foreign  banks 
before  settling  down  peaceably  as  a  Socialist.  Side 
by  side  with  all  these  material  problems,  the  love 
affair  of  his  daughter  adds  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  book. 

Comte  d'Haussonville  has  now  published  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  important  historical  work, 
"  La  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  et  1'Alliance  savoyarde 
sous  Louis  XIV."  The  chapter  devoted  to  the 
account  of  Court  life  from  170!)  to  1711  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  amusing.  The  whole 
work  is  a  valuable  document  for  students  of  history. 

'•  Voltaire  mourant.  Enquete  faite  en  1778,  sur 
les  circonstances  de  sa  derniere  maladie,"  pub- 
lished from  the  original  manuscript  and  annotated 
by  M.  Frederic  Lachevre,  is  an  addition  to  the 
history  of  Voltaire. 

"  Memoires  inedits  de  George  "  is  the  title 

of  a  volume  published  by  M.  P.  A.  Gheramy  from 
the  original  manuscript.  A  short  biography  is 
given  of  the  woman  who  had  a  certain  fame  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire.  M.  Cheramy  has  recently 
sold  his  world  -  famed  collection  of  pictures, 
and  he  is  now  giving  the  public  his  treasured 
manuscripts. 

"  Lettres  et  Documents  pour  servir  a  1'histoire 
de  Joachim  Murat,  17G7-1815,"  is  the  title  of  the 
work  in  ten  volumes  which  Prince  Murat  is  now 
publishing.  It  is  the  military  and  political  life  of 
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Murat  from  tlie  day  he  became  Bonaparte's  brother- 
in-law  until  December  31,  1814.  In  the  first 
volume  there  is  an  introduction  by  M.  Paul 
Lebrethon,  and  also  a  collection  of  Murat's  letters 
written  during  the  Italian  campaign  and  afterwards. 

Never  were  so  many  memoirs  and  biographies 
published  as  at  present.  Among  the  more  curious 
ones  are  the  "  Notes  et  Souvenirs  "  relating  to  Dr. 
Gruby.  This  volume  is  compiled  by  M.  Le  Leu 
and  dedicated  to  Mile.  Louise  Read.  For  some 
fifty  years  Dr.  Gruby  was  a  well-known  personality 
in  Paris,  and  many  are  the  strange  stories  told 
about  him.  During  the  war  of  1870  he  was 
indefatigable  and  gave  money  and  time  with  equal 
generosity.  He  had  constructed  an  observatory  at 
Montmartre,  and  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
physiology,  anatomy,  micrography,  and  anatomical 
photography.  During  the  war  he  placed  this 
observatory  at  the  service  of  the  military  autho- 
rities, and  installed  an  ambulance  with  forty 
beds.  The  whole  story  of  his  life  as  told  by  M. 
Le  Leu  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  He  lived  and 
died  absolutely  alone,  but  many  were  the  friends 
he  had  made  in  the  course  of  his  long  life.  He 
died  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  is 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  of  his  beloved  Butte 
Montmartre,  a  cemetery  which  is  no  longer  used 
for  burials. 

Keats  has  now  been  translated  into  French  by 
Marquise  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  and  a  preface  to 
the  volume  written  by  M.  Hovelacque. 

At  the  International  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Berlin  on  October  14  for  the  Revision  of  the 
Berne  Convention,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  lias  invited  the  following  delegates  to  repre- 
sent France  : — M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassa- 
dor in  Berlin  ;  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  M.  Ernest 
Lavisse,  and  M.  Paul  Hervieu,  all  of  the  French 
Academy  ;  M.  Louis  Renault,  M.  Leon  Bonnat, 
and  M.  Massenet,  members  of  the  Institute ;  M. 
Fernand  Gavarry,  and  M.  Georges  Lecomte, 
President  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres. 

The  burial  of  Zola  in  the  Pantheon  gave  rise  to 
many  regrettable  incidents. 

M.  Reinach  has  just  published  the  sixth  and  last 
volume  of  L'Histoire  de  1'Affaire  Dreyfus,  under 
the  title  of  "  La  Revision." 

In  the  recent  numbers  of  La  Revue  hebdomadaire, 
M.  Hubert  writes  on  "  L'CEuvre  sociale  de  la 
France  en  Afrique  occidentale"  ;  Paul  Bourgeton 
"La  Crise  du  Parlementarisme "  ;  Charles  Le 
Goffic  on  "  Francois  Coppee  "  ;  George  Goyau  on 
"  Une  page  d'histoire  religieuse  :  L'Allernagne  de 
1848  a  1870  "  ;  M.  Thureau-Dangin  on  "  Le  Pro- 
gresdes  ideescatholiques  au  sein  de  I'anglicanisme." 
This  article  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  lectures  that 
M.  Thureau-Dangin  has  been  giving  on  "  Catho- 
licism in  England." 


Max  Turmann  also  contributes  an  excellent 
article  on  "  La  Crise  americaine  :  origines,  causes 
et  resultats." 

ALYS  HALLARD. 

'  Nietzscbe'enne  "  (Plon). 

•  La  Route  Rouge"  (Ollendorff). 

:  La  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  et  1' Alliance  savoyarde  sous 
Louis  XIV."  (Calmaun  L<;vy). 

'Memoires  inedits  de  Mile.  George"  (Plon). 

'  Lettres  et  Documents  pour  serviral'histoire  de  Joachim 
Murat.  1767-1815"  (Plon). 

'  Notes  et  Souvenirs  "  (Stock). 

'  La  Revue  hebdomadaire  "  (Plon). 


SPANISH  NOTES. 


THE  Law  of  Terrorism,  with  which  Senor 
Maura,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  sought 
to  solve  the  anarchist  question,  has  been 
useful  in  provoking  the  oratory  of  leading  Spaniards, 
who  are  rarely  heard  except  in  the  Senate  and 
Congress,  as  they  were  called  to  speak  at  the  mass 
meetings  on  this  measure,  which  would  have 
plunged  Spain  back  into  a  state  of  affairs  similar 
to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  it  has  also  shown 
that  the  success  of  the  solidarity  for  the  suffrage 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  Catalonia  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  forward  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives who,  in  their  sense  of  responsibility  to 
their  constituents  and  in  their  independence  of 
those  in  power,  have  proved  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  ;  for  the  stand  made  in  the  Congress  against 
a  system  which  would  have  led  to  anybody  being 
imprisoned  or  exiled  without  any  appeal  to  the 
national  tribunals  has  been  abandoned.  The 
speeches  of  Galdos,  the  great  historian,  Moret,  the 
leader  of  the  Liberals,  Canalejas,  the  chief  of  the 
Democrats,  showed  that  Republicans,  Liberals  and 
Democrats  all  united  in  protest  against  the  measure. 
Moreover,  Canalejas  has  been  holding  large  meet- 
ings in  Bilbao.  As  a  preventive  of  the  subject  being 
returned  to  by  Maura,  mass  meetings  of  protest  are 
still  being  held  all  over  the  country. 

Senor  don  Domingo  Sanllehy,  to  whom  reference 
was  made  in  the  last  "  Spanish  Notes,"  has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  post  as  Mayor  of  Barcelona, 
for  he  was  forbidden  by  the  Government,  which 
controls  all  the  Spanish  municipalities,  to  sign  a 
resolution  carried  by  the  corporation  for  the  in- 
auguration of  schools  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  his  abstention  from  confirming  the 
measure  brought  a  vote  of  censure  upon  him  from 
the  councillors.  So  this  difficult  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  sort  of  position  has  deprived  the  Cata- 
lonian  capital  of  a  most  zealous,  hard-working, 
patriotic  mayor. 

Students  of  geography   will    be  interested  to 
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know  that  the  town  of  Zaragossa  will  in  future 
be  known  as  Zaragossa  "the  Immortal,"  as  that  title 
has  just  been  conferred  on  the  city  by  Royal  decree 
during  the  visit  of  Alfonso  XIII.  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Centenary  of  Spain's  fine  efforts  for 
freedom  from  the  French  in  1808,  and  also  for 
the  inspection  of  the  fine  Franco-Spanish  Exhibi- 
tion which  has  lately  been  opened  there. 

The  new  work  by  the  great  Spanish  meta- 
physician, Miguel  de  Unamuno,  entitled  "  Re- 
cuerdos  de  Nifiez  y  de  Mocedad  "  ("  Recollections 
of  Childhood  and  Youth "),  has  proved,  as  it 
promised  to  be,  a  very  valuable  work  on  the  life 
of  a  middle-class  Spaniard  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood. The  various  stages  of  education  are  of 
especial  interest.  We  find  that  the  greeting  of  a 
friend,  entering  and  leaving  a  room,  etc.,  form 
part  of  the  curriculum  ;  the  mode  of  chastising  is 
different  to  the  English  method.  The  festivals 
and  the  games  of  Spain  are  all  mentioned  with 
their  respective  characteristic  influence  on  the 
youthful  mind.  The  weight  given  to  psychology, 
metaphysics  and  science  in  Spanish  education  is 
notable,  and  accounts  for  the  forcible  way  one 
hears  youthful  students  of  the  universities  argue 
abstruse  subjects.  The  final  chapter  is  an  eulogy 
of  Bilbao,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  its 
attractions  are  enumerated  illustrate  the  regiona- 
listic  spirit  of  the  Spaniard. 

"  Mujeres  de  la  Regia  Esterpe  "  ("  Women  of 
Royal  Degree")  is  a  bright  repertoire  of  illustrious 
women  by  Senora  dona   Conception   Gimeno   de 
Flaquer  ;  and  one  can  only  regret  that  the  book 
is  so  short,  for  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  may  be 
called  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  women's  rights 
in  Spain  could  have  dealt  at  great  length  on  such 
a  wide  subject  as  the    influence  of  Royal  ladies 
in  France,  England,  Germany,  etc.     The   words 
devoted   to   Queen    Victoria    of   Spain   are   very 
cordial,  and  indeed  the  wife  of  Alfonso  XIII.  is 
not  only  popular  for  herself,  but  as  the  mother  of 
two  sons  of  the  king.     La  Granja,  the  Versailles 
of  Spain,  is  always  the  scene  of  a  more  simple  life 
than    the    palace    of   Madrid,   so    the    birth    of 
the  second  little  prince  on  the  22nd  inst.  will  not 
entail  the  magnificent  functions  which   attended 
that  of  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Asturias.     Dr. 
Gutierrez,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  was 
given  the  title  of  Count  of  Diego  at  the  last  event. 
The  Society  of  Spanish  Authors  is  struck  by 
the  success  of  the  Society  of  French  Authors  in 
founding  a  home  for  writers  worn  out  with  age 
or  illness.     So  the  members  of  the  Spanish  Union 
seem  now  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  scheme  so  ably 
suggested  by  Sinesio  Delgado  and  his  friend  Senor 
Chapi  to  give  a  philanthropic  turn  to  the  Society 
of  Spanish  Authors.     Jose  Cadenas  bemoans  that 
such  an  excellent  society  should  have  deteriorated 


into  a  sort  of  office  for  loans  at  18  per  cent.  ; 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  reform  it  under  the 
name  of  "  Society  of  Men  of  Letters." 

The  Academy  of  History  and  the  Academy  of 
Physical  and  Moral  Science  has  now  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  their  President,  the 
Marques  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo,  who  died  last 
month.  The  eminent  nobleman  had  also  had  two 
Portfolios  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  was  the  Prime 
Minister  during  the  last  Liberal  Government.  He 
was  accorded  a  public  funeral  with  the  honours  of 
a  Captain-General  after  lying  in  state  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  To  see  the  late  statesman  in  his  fine 
mediaeval  castle  near  Pontevedra,  where  the  guns 
are  said  to  have  been  those  of  our  Black  Prince, 
was  to  see  a  grandee  and  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  in  a  characteristic  environment. 

Don  Josfe  Rodriguez  Carracido  was  received 
on  June  14  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Languages.  English  people  will  soon  see  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  this  professor  when  they 
read  in  the  English  Monograph  of  Mondariz  his 
erudite  disquisition  on  the  medicinal  mineral 
waters  of  the  wells  of  Gandara  and  Troncoso  at 
that  spot.  The  learned  man's  dictum  with  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  these  waters  for  all  forms  of  indi- 
gestion leads  to  thousands  of  people  resorting  to 
the  Hydropathic  of  Mondariz,  which  has  now  just 
entered  on  its  summer  season.  Dr.  Carracido 
took  for  the  subject  of  his  academical  discourse 
"  The  Value  of  Spanish- American  Scientific  Litera- 
ture," and  in  this  lecture  he  showed  the  value  of 
the  one  nation  to  the  other. 

I  cannot  close  these  notes  without  paying 
tribute  to  the  admirable  Spanish  illustrated  daily 
paper  A.  B.  C.  for  the  concise  and  interesting 
form  of  its  information,  literary,  social,  and  political. 

RACHEL  CHALLICE. 


INTERNATIONAL    COPYRIGHT. 


MR.  THORVALD  SOLBERG,  registrar  ot 
copyright  at  Washington,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  drafting  the  Copyright 
Bill  now  before  the  United  States  Congress,  has 
been  in  communication  with  the  society  in  respect 
of  certain  intricate  points  of  copyright  law,  more 
particularly  the  question  of  importation  of  legally 
and  illegally  printed  books.  The  managing  com- 
mittee decided,  in  the  interests  of  the  society  as 
well  as  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Sol  berg,  to 
lay  the  matter  before  counsel,  and  the  following 
questions  were  submitted  for  opinion  : — 

1.  Where  a  book  is  printed  in  the  first  instance 
outside  Great  Britain,  but  has  copyright  therein 
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under  the  Berne  Convention  or  the  United  States 
Copyright  Act  or  any  other  Act,  is  it  permissible 
to  prevent  the  importation  into  England  of  copies 
printed  outside  Great  Britain — 

(a)  If  these  copies  are  piratical  copies  ? 

(b)  If  they  are  copies  printed  in  other  countries 

under    the    authority    of    the    copyright 
owner  ? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  stop  importation  in  either  of 
the  above  cases  of  books  imported  in  bulk,  or  of 
books  imported  in  single  copies  or  in  a  few  copies 
at   a   time,  for  use  and  not  for   sale,  either  by 
private  individuals  or  by  libraries  of  institutes  ? 

3.  Generally  to  advise,  by  reference  to  statutes 
and  decisions  governing  the  question  of  importa- 
tions, on  the  importation  of  such  works  into  Great 
Britain  or  into  her  colonies  and  dependencies. 

To  these  questions  counsel  gave  the  following 
reply  : — 

OPINION. 

The  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  British  copyright  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  copies  into  the  British  Dominions  without  his 
consent  is  an  extremely  complex  one.  The 
following  statutory  provisions  must  be  con- 
sidered : — - 

(a)  The  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  15,  provides  that 
persons  who  import  unlawful  copies  or  knowingly 
sell  unlawfully  imported  copies  shall  be  liable  to  an 
action  for  damages.  This  section  only  prohibits 
importation  for  sale  or  hire,  importation  for  private 
use  being  no  offence  (Lindley,  L.J.,  in  Pitt-Pitts  v. 
George,  [1896]  2  Ch.  86G,  872).  What  copies  are 
unlawful  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  is  a 
vexed  question.  In  Pitt-Pitts  v.  George,  Lindley 
and  Lopes,  L.JJ.,  held  that  copies  "unlawfully 
printed  "  meant  copies  printed  within  the  British 
Dominions  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
and  that  the  section  did  not  apply  to  copies 
reprinted  in  a  foreign  country.  This  view  practi- 
cally confines  the  operation  of  the  section  to  pro- 
hibiting the  transfer  of  piratical  copies  from  one 
part  of  the  British  Dominions  to  another. 
Eigby,  L.J.,  took  a  different  view,  and  thought 
that  copies  "  unlawfully  printed "  included  all 
copies  printed  in  a  foreign  country  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  English  copyright, 
even  although  the  reproduction  was  perfectly 
lawful  in  the  foreign  country.  If  this  latter  view 
is  right  the  proprietor  may  under  this  section 
exclude — 

(i.)  Piratical  copies  made  in  some  other  part  of 
the  British  Dominions  ; 

(ii.)  Piratical  copies  made  in  foreign  countries  ; 
(iii.)  Lawful  copies  made  in  foreign  countries  if 
made  without  his  consent — that  is,  copies 
made  in  foreign  countries  where  there  is 


no  protection,  and  copies  made  in  foreign 
countries  where  the  copyright  is  in  different 
hands. 

With  the  case  of  Pitt-Pitts  v.  George  it  may  be 
useful  to  compare  the  decision  in  Tuck  v.  Priester, 
10  Q.  B.  D.  629,  under  the  Fine  Arts  Act,  to  the 
effect  that  the  expression  "  unlawful  copies  "  in 
s.  11  of  that  Act  includes  copies  lawfully  printed 
abroad  if  printed  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  English  copyright,  but  that  the 
expression  "  unlawfully  made  "  in  s.  6  of  the  same 
Act  does  not  include  copies  lawfully  printed 
abroad.  The  Court  thought  that  the  word  "  un- 
lawful "  in  the  two  sections  ought  to  be  construed 
differently  ;  firstly,  because  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  context,  and  secondly,  because  inasmuch  as 
s.  6  is  a  penal  section,  and  s.  11  goes  only 
to  damages,  the  former  ought  to  be  construed 
more  strictly. 

Although  s.  15  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1842, 
gives  a  remedy  by  way  of  an  action  for  damages 
only,  the  equitable  remedy  of  an  injunction 
follows,  and  probably  also  the  right  to  obtain  an 
order  for  delivery  up  of  copies  for  destruction, 
and  an  account  of  profits.  The  section  applies  to 
all  books  first  published  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  affords  protection  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Dominions. 

(b)  The  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  17,  provides  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import  into  any  part  of 
the  British  Dominions  for  sale  or  hire  any  printed 
book  first  composed,  or  written  or  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  and  reprinted  in 
any  country  or  place  whatsoever  out  of  the  British 
Dominions,  and  books  unlawfully  imported  may 
be  seized  by  the  Customs,  and  that  persons  unlaw- 
fully importing  shall  be  liable  to  penalties  to  be 
recovered  in  a  summary  manner  before  two 
justices.  This  section  is  expressly  limited  in  its 
application  to  books  first  composed  or  written  or 
printed  and  published  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sect.  17,  unlike  s.  15,  does  not  apply 
to  all  books  protected  by  the  Copyright  Act — that 
is  to  say,  first  or  simultaneous  publication  in 
the  United  Kingdom  will  admit  a  foreign  work 
to  the  privilege  of  copyright  and  the  benefit  of 
s.  15,  but  such  work  does  not  obtain  the  benefit  of 
s.  17  unless  it  has  been  first  composed  or  written 
or  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  this 
section  the  proprietor  may  exclude — 

(i.)  Piratical  copies  made  in  foreign  countries  ; 

(ii.)- Lawful  copies  made  in  foreign  countries 
without  the  consent  of  the  British  pro- 
prietor ; 

(iii.)  Lawful  copies  made  in  foreign  countries  by 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  British  pro- 
prietor. 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  transfer  of 
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copies  between  one  part  of  the  British  Dominions 
and  another.  Although  the  section  only  provides 
the  specific  remedies  of  seizure  at  the  Customs  and 
penalties,  the  equitable  remedy  of  an  injunction 
may  be  obtained  in  the  High  Court,  and  probably 
also  an  order  for  delivery  up  for  destruction  and 
an  account  of  profits  :  Pitt-Pitts  v.  George,  [1896] 
2  Ch.  866.  In  a  Scotch  case,  Tennyson  v.  Forrester, 
43  Scot.  Jur.  278,  it  was  held  that  an  interdict 
and  damages  could  be  obtained  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  respect  of  an  offence  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  2.     It  has  been 
held  that  the  rights  of  a  proprietor  of  copyright 
are  not  limited  to  the  specific  remedies  for  the 
specific   offences   detailed    in  the  Copyright  Act. 
The  proprietor   of  copyright   has    the    exclusive 
right  of  multiplying  copies,  and  he  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  ordinary  remedies  of  law  against  any 
infringement  of  this  right,  although  neither  the 
particular  offence  nor  the  particular  remedy  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Act :  Novella  v.  Sudloiv  (1852)  12  C.  B. 
177.     It  might  well  be  argued  that  the  importation 
of  copies  is  a  multiplication  of  copies  and  is  therefore 
without  any  express  provision  an  infringement  of 
the  proprietor's  exclusive  right  of  property.     This 
contention,  however,  was  not  put  forward  in  Pitt- 
Pitts  v.  George,  [1896]  2  Ch.  866,  where  it  would 
have   been   a   most   valuable    argument    for   the 
plaintiff,   and   the   Court   seem   to  have  assumed 
that  the  right  to  prohibit  importation   must  be 
found,  if  at  all,  in  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

(d)  The  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876,  s.  42, 
provides  that  books  wherein  the  copyright  shall  be 
first   subsisting,   first    composed,   or   written,    or 
printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  printed  or 
reprinted  in  any  other  country,  and  as  to  which  a 
notice  has  been  given  to  the   Commissioners  of 
Customs,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  if  imported  may  be   for- 
feited and  destroyed.     This  Act,  ss.  151,  152,  also 
prohibits  copies  of  such  book  being  imported  into 
any  British  possession,  but  the  Act  is  not  to  apply 
to  any  British  possession  which  has  made  "  entire 
provision "    for  its   own   Customs.     It   has  been 
questioned  whether  the  Customs  Act  applies  to  the 
transfer  of  copies  between  different  parts  of  the 
British   Empire,  the  doubt  being  whether   "  any 
other  country "  in  s.  42  means  foreign  countries 
only.     There  appears  to  be  no   decision   on   the 
point,  but  the  use  of  the  same  words  in  s.  152  in 
conjunction  with  the  words  "  the  British  posses- 
sions abroad "  rather   indicate   that   "  any  other 
country  "  means  foreign  countries  only,  and  that 
therefore  the  Act  does  not  touch  the  transfer  of 
copies    between    different    parts    of    the   British 
Empire.      The    Customs    Act    when    it    applies 
appears  to  exclude  precisely  the  same  classes  of 


books  as  s.  17  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  but  the 
prohibition  in  the  Copyright  Act  is  confined  to 
books  imported  for  sale  or  hire,  whereas  in  the 
Customs  Act  the  prohibition  is  in  general  terms, 
and  therefore  copies  imported  for  private  use 
would  equally  be  excluded.  Again,  the  prohibition 
in  the  Customs  Act  is  conditional  upon  a  notice 
having  been  given  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  and  in  Black  v.  Imperial  Book  Co.  (1904) 
8  Ont.  L.  R.  9,  it  was  held  that  the  Customs  Act 
practically  superseded  s.  17  of  the  Copyright  Act, 
and  that  therefore,  unless  notice  is  given  by  the 
proprietor,  he  has  no  remedy  at  all  under  either 
section  against  unlawful  importation.  There  is 
no  English  decision  upon  this  point. 

(«)  The  Foreign  Reprints  Act,  1847,  provides 
that  where  any  British  possession  affords  due  protec- 
tion for  the  rights  of  British  authors  the  Crown  may 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  enactments  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  copies  in  respect  of 
such  possession.  A  large  number  of  colonies  took 
advantage  of  this  Act  and  made  provision  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  behalf  of  the  British 
authors.  Orders  in  Council  suspending  the  pro- 
hibition against  importation  were  made  in  respect 
of  Canada,  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Newfoundland, 
St.  Christopher,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  British 
Guiana,  Mauritius,  Grenada,  Nevis,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Natal,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  St. 
Vincent.  Canada  and  the  Cape  have  abandoned 
their  provisions  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
foreign  reprints,  with  the  result  that  the  Orders 
in  Council  are  no  longer  operative  and  provisions 
prohibiting  importation  are  as  regards  these  two 
colonies  revived:  Morang  v.  Publishers  (1900) 
32  Ont.  Rep.  393. 

(/)  The  Canada  Copyright  Act,  1875.  This  Act 
was  passed  to  give  effect  to  and  authorise  a  Cana- 
dian Act  passed  in  the  same  year  in  Canada.  The 
Imperial  Act  provides  that  when  any  book  in 
which  there  is  copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom 
becomes  entitled  to  copyright  in  Canada  under 
the  Canadian  Act  (i.e.,  by  being  reprinted  and 
republished  in  Canada),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  other  than  the  owner  of  the  copyright 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  some  person  authorised 
by  him,  to  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  any 
copies  of  such  book  reprinted  and  republished  in 
Canada. 

(g)  The  International  Copyright  Act,  1844, 
ss.  2,  3,  provides  that  the  authors  of  books  published 
in  foreign  countries  to  which  an  Order  in  Council 
under  the  Act  shall  apply,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Copyright  Act,  18 12,  and  of  any 
other  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force  with  relation 
to  the  copyright  in  books,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  book  had  been  first  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  s.  10  of  the  same  Act  prohibits  the 
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importation  of  copies  of  such  books  printed  or 
reprinted  in  any  foreign  country  except  that  in 
which  such  books  were  first  published.  In  Pitt- 
Pitts  v.  George  it  was  held  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  against  importation 
applied  to  foreign  books  protected  under  the 
International  Acts,  and  that  their  operation  was 
not  limited  by  s.  10  of  the  International  Act, 
1844,  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  that  section, 
it  was  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United  Kingdom 
copies  lawfully  made  in  the  country  of  origin,  but 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
British  copyright.  Lindley,  L.J.,  held  that  s.  17 
applied,  but  that  s.  15.  did  not.  Lopes,  L.J.,  held 
that  s.  15  applied,  but  was  doubtful  about  s.  17, 
and  Rigby,  L.J.,  dissenting,  held  that  neither 
applied. 

(h)  The  Revenue  Act,  1889,  provides  that  s.  42 
of  the  Customs  Act,  1876,  shall  apply  to  books 
first  published  in  any  country  or  state  other  than 
the  United  Kingdom  wherein  under  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  Act,  1886,  or  any  other  Act, 
there  is  a  subsisting  copyright  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  printed  or  reprinted  in  any  country  or 
state  other  than  the  country  or  state  in  which  they 
were  first  published,  and  as  to  which  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs. 
Here  again  the  question  arises  whether  any  country 
or  state  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  includes 
the  British  possessions.  If  not  there  is  no  pro- 
vision of  the  Imperial  Customs  applicable  to  books 
first  produced  in  a  British  possession.  This  Act 
may  supply  to  a  certain  extent  the  omission,  if 
omission  there  is,  in  the  Copyright  Act  to  prohibit 
the  importation  from  abroad  of  copies  of  books 
which  have  secured  copyright  here  by  simultaneous 
publication,  but  have  not  been  first  composed  or 
written  or  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
Act  was  no  doubt  passed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting foreign  works  which  obtained  copyright 
under  some  International  Act,  but  the  words  are  so 
wide  that  they  seem  to  cover  the  case  of  an 
American  book  first  printed  in  America  and  re- 
printed in  England  and  published  simultaneously 
so  as  to  secure  copyright  under  the  Copyright  Act, 
1 842.  The  Act,  however,  does  not  prohibit  impor- 
tation from  the  country  of  origin  of  copies  whether 
lawful  or  unlawful. 

(i)  International  Copyright  Act,  1886,  s.  8, 
provides  that  the  Copyright  Act  shall  apply  to  a 
literary  or  artistic  work  first  produced  in  a  British 
possession  in  like  manner  as  they  apply  to  a  work 
first  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
expression  "  Copyrights  Acts "  mean  the  Acts 
specified  in  the  schedule,  and  this  does  not  include 
any  part  of  the  Customs  Acts. 

The  effect  of  these  statutory  provisions  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Where  there  is  any  doubt 


as  to  the  law  that  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  square 
brackets  : — 

(A)  IMPORTATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

(1)  Books  first  printed  and  published  in  any  part 
of  the  British  Dominions  will  be  protected  against 
the  importation  of — 

(«)  Piratical  copies  made  in  some  other  part  of 
the  British  Dominions  and  imported  for 
sale  or  hire.  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  15. 
International  Copyright  Act,  1886,  s.  8. 

(6)  Piratical  copies  made  in  Canada,  if  the  book 
has  been  copyrighted  under  the  Canadian 
Acts,  whatever  the  purpose  of  importation. 
Canadian  Copyright  Act,  1875,  s.  4. 

(c)  Lawful  copies  made  in  Canada,  if  the  book 

has  been  copyrighted  under  the  Canadian 
Acts,  and  whether  such  copies  are  made 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  English  rights,  and  whatever 
the  purpose  of  importation.  Canadian 
Copyright  Act,  1875,  s.  4. 

(d)  Piratical  copies  made  in  foreign  countries 

and  imported  for  any  purpose  [provided 
that  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs.]  Copyright  Act, 
1842,  s.  17;  Customs  Act,  1876,  s.  42  ; 
International  Copyright  Act,  1886,  s.  8  ; 
Revenue  Act,  1889,  s.  1. 

(e)  Lawful   copies   made   in    foreign   countries, 

whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the- 
proprietor  of  the  English  rights,  and  im- 
ported for  any  purpose  [provided  that 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs]  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  17  ; 
Customs  Act  ;  Customs  Act,  1876,  s.  42  ;. 
International  Copyright  Act,  1886,  s.  8  ; 
Revenue  Act,  1889,  s.  1. 

(/)  [All  copies  whatsoever  made  outside  the 
British  Dominions  and  imported  for  any 
purpose.]  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  2. 

(2)  Books  first  published  in   a  foreign  country 
belonging  to  the  Copyright  Union  will  be  protected 
against  the  importation  of  copies  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  first  printed  and 
published  in  the  British  Dominions. 

(3)  Books  first  printed  and  published  in  a  foreign 
country  not  belonging  to  the  Copyright  Union  can 
only  obtain  protection  if  published  in  the  British 
Dominions  simultaneously  with  publication  abroad. 
The  typical  case  under  this  head  is  an  American 
book  printed  and  published  in  America  and   re- 
printed here  from  American  proof  sheets  so  as  to 
obtain  simultaneous  publication.     It  is  clear  that 
neither  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  17,  nor  the 
Customs  Act,  1876,  s.  42,  applies  to  such  a  book. 
The  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  15,  is  applicable,  but 
the  doubtful  question  remains  whether  that  section 
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prohibits  importation  from  abroad.  If  it  does  not 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  importation  from  the 
foreign  country  of  origin  unless  such  importation 
can  be  considered  as  an  infringement  of  the 
exclusive  right  of  multiplying  copies.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  English  rights  may  therefore  prevent 
the  importation  of — 

(a)  Piratical  copies  made  in  some  other  part  of 

the  British  Dominions  and  imported  for 
sale  or  hire.  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  15. 

(b)  [Piratical  copies  made  in  foreign  countries 

other  than  the  country  of  origin,  and 
imported  for  any  purpose,  provided  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs.]  Eevenue  Act,  1880,  s.  1. 

(/•)  [Lawful  copies  made  in  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  country  of  origin,  either 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  English  rights,  and  imported 
for  any  purpose,  provided  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.] 
Revenue  Act,  1889,  s.  1. 

(d)  [Piratical  copies  made  in  foreign  countries 
including  the  country  of  origin  and 
imported  for  sale  or  hire.]  Copyright 
Act,  1842,  s.  15. 

(«)  [Lawful  copies  made  in  foreign  countries, 
including  the  country  of  origin,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  English 
rights  and  imported  for  sale  or  hire.] 
Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  15. 

(/)  [All  copies  whatsoever  made  outside  the 
British  Dominions  and  imported  for  any 
purpose.]  Copyright  Act,  1842,  s.  2. 

(B)  IMPORTATION  INTO  THE  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

The  right  to  prevent  the  importation  of  works 
enjoying  copyright  under  the  Imperial  Copyright 
Acts  is  primd  facie  the  same  as  that  preventing 
importation  into  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  Imperial  Acts  to  prevent 
the  importation  into  any  British  possession  of 
lawful  Canadian  copies  of  a  book  copyrighted  in 
Canada.  The  Canada  Copyright  Act  prohibits 
importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  only. 
Then  the  right  to  prohibit  importation  into  any 
colony  may  be  suspended  under  the  Foreign 
Reprints  Act,  and  in  some  cases  the  Customs  Acts 
may  not  apply  by  reason  of  the  colony  having 
made  entire  provision  for  her  own  Customs,  as  in 
the  case  of  Canada.  Further  prohibitions  upon 
importation  may  be  imposed  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  all  the 
Colonial  Acts  here,  but  the  Canadian  Fisher  Act, 
1900,  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  That  Act 
provides  that  if  a  book  has  acquired  copyright  in 
Canada  by  first  publication  in  the  British  Dominions 


outside  Canada,  and  a  licence  has  been  granted  for 
its  reproduction  in  Canada,  the  importation  into 
Canada  without  the  licensee's  consent  of  any 
copies  of  such  book  printed  out  of  Canada  may 
be  prohibited. 

E.  J.  MACGILLIVRAY. 
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Austin,  P.L. 

The  Stage  and  the  Puritan.     By  A  Spectator. 

MONTH. 

Wanted  :  A  Readable  Bible.  II.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Keating. 

NATIONAL. 

The  Library  of  Samuel  Rogers.     By  Austin  Dobson. 
NEW  QUARTERLY. 

A  Swiss  Critic  of  English  Art  in  1750.  By  Austin 
Dobson. 

The  Poetry  of  Racine.     By  G.  L.  Strachey. 

The  Plays  of  Anton  Tchekov.  By  the  Hon.  Maurice 
Baring. 

The  Note-books  of  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of 
"  Erewhon." 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Permanence  of  Wordsworth.  By  Herbert 
Paul,  M.P. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HERE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  Selling  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  be 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A    Profit-Sharing    Agreement    (a    bad    form    of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments. Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  Tlie  Author. 

IY.    A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement'withoutcompetentadvicefrom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  camjot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 

2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  exceut  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

(a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(*.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(0.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (*.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.     It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors   should   not   assign    performing    rights,   but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.     The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct   from   literary   copyright.      A   manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.     They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements   without   the   author   obtaining   a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements    for    collaboration    should    be   carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers   of    books    and    dramatic 
authors.     It  mnst,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from    the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.     The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.     He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  .above. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


i. 


EVERY  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected   with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,   with  a  copy   of    the   book  represented.      The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for   inspection  and  note.      The  information   thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before    signing    any  agreement  whatever,    send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the   Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are    reaping    no    benefit   to   yourself,   and   that   you   are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.     The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.     The  Society  now  offers  : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to   give 
advice   concerning  publishers.     (2)   To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  tor  a  possible  action  upon  them.     (3)  To  keep 
agreements.     (4)  To  enforce   payments  due  according  to 
agreements.    Fuller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to    stamp  agreements.      This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.     The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  ;  so 
do  some  publishers.     Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to   the  Society  is  £1   Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


TO  MUSICAL   COMPOSERS. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6ti.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.     The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.     The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


THE   READING   BRANCH. 


MEMBERS   will   greatly  assist    the   Society   in   this 
branch   of  its  work  by  informing  young   writers 
of   its   existence.      Their   MSS.   can  be  read   and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.     The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and   dramatic  works,   and   when   it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.     The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.     The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
B«.  fid.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "  The  Author  "  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  London,  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


THE  first  ballot  taken  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  society  closed  on  the  16th  day  of  June, 
when  the  votes  were  counted  by  the  scrutineers. 
The  result  of  that  ballot  is  shown  on  another 
page. 

It  may  interest  members,  however,  to  have  some 
figures.  There  were  370  ballot  papers  returned. 
Of  these,  six  had  to  be  rejected  by  the  scrutineers 
for  one  reason  or  another — three  because  on  the 
outside  envelope  no  name  was  given  for  purpose 
of  identification.  We  must  express  our  thanks  to 
the  scrutineers  for  carrying  through  their  arduous 
duties.  They  opened  the  ballot  box  at  L>.30,  and 
their  monotonous  and  laborious  work  only  ceased 
after  7  o'clock. 


to  do  so,  but  the  publisher  in  the  majority  of  cases 
does  not  even  ask  for  it."  A  point  of  this  kind 
may  always  be  varied  by  special  agreement.  It 
may  surprise  Mr.  Nash  to  know  that  such  a  case, 
supported  by  the  society,  has  been  tried,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  publisher  had  no  right  to  claim 
the  repayment  of  money  paid  in  advance  of  royal- 
ties if  the  sales  did  not  cover  the  sum. 


IN  the  correspondence  to  the  June  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  there  is  a  long  letter  from  Mr. 
Eveleigh  Nash,  once  literary  agent,  and  now 
publisher.  He  ought  to  write,  indeed  he  does 
write,  with  considerable  inside  knowledge  of  the 
trading  side  of  the  profession  of  letters,  but  though 
the  letter  is  interesting,  its  main  statements  con- 
tain nothing  particularly  new.  One  or  two  points 
however,  may  be  worthy  of  comment.  His  chief 
complaints  appear  to  be  that  the  Publishers' 
Association  does  not  do  much  practical  good  to 
the  trade  ;  that  some  agents  and  the  majority  of 
authors  are  liars  ;  and  that  a  tradesman  to  succeed 
should  be  careful  not  to  make  bad  bargains. 

As  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  Publishers' 
Association  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  no  doubt 
some  agents  are  untrustworthy;  we  have  met  them. 
Some  authors  even  do  not  adhere  on  all  occasions 
strictly  to  the  truth  ;  but  we  must  very  strongly 
resent  such  a  statement  as  the  following.  The 
italics  are  ours  : — 

"  The  publisher  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  mnjiirity  nf  authors  is 

an  individual  to  whom  it  is  not  dishonourable  to  make  im- 

trtitlifiil  si  <it<- in  nils  about  the  number  of  copies  sold  of  their 

I  or  regarding  the  sums  they  have  received  for  former 

works." 

Mr.  Nash  may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  he  is 
not  justified  in  making  sweeping  assertions  of  this 
kind,  when  he  cannot  possibly  have  come  across 
more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  the  thousands 
of  authors  in  England.  He  makes  no  limitation, 
and  we  desire  at  once  to  state,  judging  from  a  very 
wide  experience,  that  such  a  remark  is  a  gross  libel. 


IF  we  turn  to  another  point  we  find  also  that  Mr. 
Nash  is  at  fault.  He  states,  "  The  author  does  not 
return  to  the  publisher  the  sum  he  has  been  over- 
paid in  anticipation  of  sales.  He  is  legally  liable 


AGAIN  Mr.  Nash  gives  some  figures  of  his  own 
bad  bargains.  For  these  he  has  nobody  to  blame 
but  himself.  He  tells  us  that,  having  risked  £530, 
his  profit,  without  deducting  office  expenses,  was 
£44  16s.  10^.  We  take  it  that  he  obtained  his 
money  back  to  reinvest,  £44  16s.  lOrf.  profit  as 
stated,  and  still  a  possibility  of  further  sales  on 
which  the  profit  would  most  likely  be  considerably 
increased. 

The  real  point,  however,  is  that  he  does  not  state 
how  long  it  took  him  to  make  this  profit  on  this 
very  bad  bargain,  but  as  he  bought  the  right  to 
publish  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  probably  he 
made  his  profit  in  six  months,  perhaps  in  less  time, 
perhaps  in  a  little  more.  So  that  he  made  over  16 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  money  in  a  case  which  he 
complains  was  a  very  bad  bargain.  This,  however, 
is  not  all.  He  grudges  the  author  his  £300  as  the 
reward  of  a  book  which  may  have  taken  him  from 
six  months  to  a  year  to  write. 

He  has  looked  at  the  matter  from  too  narrow  a 
standpoint,  and  has  neglected  to  take  in  all  the 
factors.  Because  an  author  does  not  run  any 
monetary  risk,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  not 
produced  a  work  of  far  greater  monetary  value  than 
the  small  amount  of  capital  staked  by  the  publisher, 
and  if  so,  should  be  entitled  to  a  far  larger  share  of 
the  profits. 

"  THIS  is  an  inverted  protectionism  which,  with- 
out contributing  anything  to  our  literary  advance, 
has  practically  merely  assisted  the  decadence  of 
original  literary  and  artistic  production  in  the 
country.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate 
that  this  protection  accorded  to  translators  alone, 
at  the  expense  of  authors,  has  simply  assisted  to 
keep  us,  internationally  speaking,  in  a  most 
deplorable  isolation,  and  from  the  national  point  of 
view,  by  encouraging  the  free  entry  of  foreign 
scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  works,  has  brought 
about  a  continuous  and  progressive  depreciation 
and  decadence  of  original  Portuguese  work  in 
every  province  of  intellectual  activity." 

The  quotation  set  out  above  is  taken  from  the 
Jornal  do  Gommeirio  of  Lisbon,  and  illustrates 
again  the  feeling  in  those  countries  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Berne  Convention.  The  Hun- 
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garians  raised  a  similar  cry  some  time  ago,  but  we 
are  still  waiting  for  the  Dutch. 

To  any  country,  where  the  feeling  of  patriotism 
still  survives,  the  loss  of  individuality,  owing  to  the 
people  being  nourished  on  the  intellectual  food  of 
other  nations,  must  be  a  serious  blow.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  in  some  countries  the  feeling 
of  patriotism  is  dying  out  or  has  already  been 
buried  in  the  larger  field  of  humanity.  This 
is,  however,  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  abstract 
questions,  but  we  have  our  personal  opinion. 


The  first  twelve  on  this  list,  from  Sir  Henry 
Bergne  to  Arthur  Eackham  both  inclusive,  will 
form  the  new  committee  of  management. 


IT  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  dispute  in 
the  Paris  Courts  in  respect  to  the  publication  of 
letters  after  the  death  of  the  writer.  Members  of 
the  society  will  recall  to  mind  two  important  cases 
settled  in  the  English  Courts  in  connection  with 
this  matter— one,  Mac-mil  Ian  \.  Dent,  the  other 
Phillips  v.  Pemiell.  By  these  two  cases  the  law  on 
the  subject  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  made 
clear. 

The  law  on  the  subject  in  France  appears  to  be 
on  rather  a  different  basis,  as  one  of  the  barristers 
stated  that  when  a  letter  was  confidential  the  con- 
sent must  be  obtained  both  of  the  writer  and  the 
addressee,  but  it'  it  were  not  confidential,  the  right 
of  publishing  rests  with  the  writer,  the  addressee 
simply  holding  the  paper  and  the  autograph. 

It  will  be  a  nice  point  of  fact  to  determine  how 
far  any  given  letter  is  confidential  or  not.  . 


THE  NEW  COMMITTEE. 


THE  following  is  the  signed  statement  of  the 
scrutineers  recording  the  votes  in  the  election  of 
the  committee  of  management  for  1908. 
In  the  following  order  : — 

Sir  Henry  Bergne ....  307 
Douglas  Freshtield  .  .  .301 
Maurice  Hewlett  ....  297 

Sidney  Lee 290 

Mrs.  E.  Nesbit  Bland  .  .  .270 
Comyns  Carr  ....  267 
Francis  Storr 

Bernard  Shaw  ....  2('>2 
Sidney  Webb  .  .  .  .261 
The  Honble.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Felkin  .  252 
Squire  Sprigge  ....  2;">:> 
Arthur  Rackham  . 

A.  W.  a  Beckett  .  .  .  .210 
Mackenzie  Bell  .  -  170 

/  EGERTON  CASTLE. 
,     )  FRANCIS  GRIBHLE. 
\  HENRY  CRESSWELL. 
(  KICHARD  PRYCE. 


THE    WOMEN    WRITERS'    DINNER. 


THE  Women  Writers'  Dinner  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
popular  gatherings  of  its  kind  in  London  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  only  nineteen 
years  ago,  when  it  was  first  started,  the  venture 
was  considered  not  only  advanced — using  the  word 
in  its  present-day  meaning — but  daring.  That 
women  should  have  a  public  dinner  was  held  to  be 
almost  shocking,  and  the  daily  press  inquired  with 
a  sort  of  affectionate  solicitude  "what  women  were 
coming  to ! "  While  Truth,  buckling  on  its 
shield  with  its  wonted  temerity,  boldly  attacked 
the  pleasant  little  assemblage  of  friends,  and  became 
wittily  caustic  at  the  expense  of  Women  Writers. 
The  criticisms  were  accepted  good-naturedly,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  bright,  if  somewhat  acri- 
monious, comments  which  were  made,  may  have 
added  something  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  diners, 
and  have  given  to  the  simple  repast  the  touch  of 
piquancy  which  it  required. 

In  those  early  days — contemporaneous  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Pioneer  Club — the  Women 
Writers,  even  if  they  did  not  do  so,  were  certainly 
accused  of  appearing  in  manly  attire  and  of 
smoking,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  this 
period  the  mildest  cigarettes,  if  they  were  smoked 
at  all,  were  felt  to  be  not  so  much  a  soothing  in- 
fluence as  an  intentional,  if  playful,  defiance  of 
convention.  That  the  dinner  has  altered  its  cha- 
racter a  little,  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  attended 
it  for  a  successive  number  of  years.  Xowadays 
one  can  only  describe  it  by  using  the  adjective 
which  every  one  repudiates,  and  calling  it 
"  smart."  In  the  matter  of  dress  the  Women 
Writers  appear  to  us  to  be  conspicuous  for  their 
good  taste.  Stiff  shirt-fronts,  if  they  ever  existed 
at  all  (we  are  unable  ourselves  to  speak  personally 
of  these  earlier  days)  have  given  place  to  old  lace 
and  diamonds;  and  the  "new"  woman  and  the 
"  blue  "  woman  have  yielded,  outwardly  at  least, 
in  a  very  graceful  manner  to  fashion,  and  seem 
to  have  discovered  that  the  quality  of  the  inward 
mind  may  not  unfittingly  be  expressed  outwardly 
by  a  becoming  bravery  of  attire. 

The  Women  Writers'  Dinner  was  first  known  as 
the  Literary  Ladies'  Dinner  ;  and  we  believe  that 
it  was  about  six  years  after  its  foundation  that 
Miss  Hawker  (Lanoe  Falconer)  in  the  height  of 
her  success,  took  Miss  Gertrude  Ireland  Blackburne 
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to  the  dinner,  and  that  this  lady  was  the  first  to 
criticise  the  name  which  had  been  given  to  the 
gathering.  The  criticism  was  made  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Honnor  Morten,  who  subsequently, 
in  a  clever  speech,  made  it  public  by  repeating 
Miss  Blackburne's  words  to  the  diners.  In  spite 
of  the  laughter  which  followed,  Miss  Blackburne 
stuck  to  her  guns,  and  on  being  asked  to  find  a  better 
name,  replied  without  hesitation,  "  Why  not  call 
it  the  Women  Writers'  Dinner  ?  "  Miss  Black- 
burne has  done  much  more  than  supply  a  con- 
venient name  for  the  annual  dinner  which  owes  so 
much  to  her  personality,  and  to  her  unfailing  tact 
and  business-like  qualities.  Miss  Morten  persuaded 
her  to  act  as  her  secretary  at  a  time  when  the 
dinner  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  not  paying  its 
•way,  and  still,  perhaps,  attracting  for  the  most  part 
only  the  more  adventurous  spirits  amongst  Women 
Writers.  The  nomination  has  been  an  entirely 
successful  one.  Miss  Blackburne,  with  help  from 
the  committee  and  the  former  honorary  secretary, 
managed  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Women 
Writers'  Dinner  until  1899,  when  she  found  an  able 
helper  in  Miss  Lynette  Mitchell,  who  joined  her  as 
co-secretary.  By  this  time  the  dinner,  owing  to  the 
large  and  ever  increasing  number  of  those  who 
attended  it,  was  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and 
had  besides  become  the  pleasant  social  function 
that  it  is  at  this  date.  To  serve  on  the  committee 
has  ever  been  accounted  an  honour  amongst  Women 
Writers,  and  to  be  chosen  chairwoman  is  a  guarantee 
of  popularity. 

The  following  list  of  those  who  have  served 
in  that  capacity,  although  with  the  materials  at 
hand  we  are  unable  to  make  an  exhaustive  one, 
will  yet  show  a  sufficient  number  of  distin- 
guished names  to  make  it  an  interesting  record  : — 
Miss  Honnor  Morten  ;  Mrs.  Steel ;  Mrs.  Stannard 
(J.  S.  Winter);  Miss  C.  Black;  1899,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Robins  ;  1900,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  ; 
1901,  Mrs.  M.  St.  Leger  Harrison  (Lucas 
Malet);  1902,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford;  1903,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Green  ;  1904,  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden ; 
r.io:>,  Mrs.  Meynell;  1900,  Lady  Bell;  1907, 
Mrs.  Blundell  (M.  E.  Francis)  ;  and  in  this  year 
of  grace,  1908,  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes,  who,  although 
she  is  well  known  through  the  medium  of  her 
books,  is  still  more  intimately  known  to  many 
writers,  by  reason  of  the  kindly  sympathy  and  help 
which  she  shows  to  all  beginners. 

The  annual  dinner,  it  is  needless  to  say,  includes 
not  only  "the  bread  winner  of  Mr.  Mudie,"  as 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  playfully  calls  the  novelist, 
but  journalists,  women  distinguished  for  scientific 
and  historical  attainments,  dramatists  and  the  like. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as  a  representa- 
tive gathering  it  is  one  of  which  the  Women  Writers 
are  entitled  to  feel  a  measure  of  self-congratulation. 


We  wish  every  success  to  an  undertaking  which 
has  prospered  by  its  own  merits  and  through  the 
unfailing  good-comradeship  which  exists  amongst 
its  members. 

S.  MACNAVGHTAN. 


UNITED   STATES  NOTES. 


THE  Spring  publishing  season  has  been  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  at  least  two  books 
which  will  attract  almost  equal  attention 
on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  George  Bancroft 
Mr.  De  Wolfe  Howe  had  for  subject  a  man  who  as 
a  student  had  talked  with  Goethe  and  Humboldt ; 
who  had  represented  the  United  States  both  in  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  and  been  the  intimate  of  Bismarck 
and  Moltke ;  had  served  at  home  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  and  had  written  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  which,  in  spite  of  certain  incontestable 
defects,  for  long  held  the  field  as  a  standard 
authority,  and  is  still  worth  consultation.  The 
work  is  almost  as  much  a  history  as  a  biography, 
and  is  remarkable  for  judgment  and  self-restraint. 

The  other  book  is  Professor  A.  Lawrence  Lowell's 
"  The  Government  of  England,"  which  aims  at 
doing  for  Great  Britain  what  Mr.  Bryce  did  for 
America.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  it  lies  largely 
with  readers  of  The  Author  to  judge. 

Charles  Edward  Russell's  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
Chatterton  will  also,  it  is  to  be  expected,  find 
readers  in  Europe,  though  whether  they  will  accept 
his  conclusions  seems  more  than  doubtful. 

The  biographer  of  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
has  now  edited  his  letters  and  papers.  The  results 
of  Mr.  Bigelow's  labours  are  rather  disappointing 
to  those  who  expected  much  additional  light 
upon  the  career  and  personality  of  Tammany's 
redoubtable  foe. 

Elroy  McKendree  Avery's  fourth  volume  of  his 
"History  of  the  United  States"  covers  the  period 
between  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  that  of 
Versailles.  It  shows  immense  industry  and  suffi- 
cient balance,  and  the  narrative  is  clear  and  con- 
cise ;  but  the  work  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
illustrations.  It  is  not  every  author  who  can 
praise  "the  enterprising  liberality"  of  his  pub- 
lishers, as  does  the  Cleveland  historian.  We  trust 
that  it  will  survive  till  the  fifteenth  volume ;  this 
is  the  fourth  only. 

In  "  Mr.  Crewe's  Career  "  Winston  Churchill  is 
judged  by  most  critics  to  have  made  an  advance 
in  his  art.  The  real  hero  is  not  the  titular  one, 
but  Austen  Vane,  who  heads  the  movement  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  railroad  co-operation,  of  which 
his  father  is  the  official  counsel.  But  Humphrey 
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Crewe.  the  opportunist  politician,  is  a  whimsical 
figure ;  and  the  author  has  given  us  a  charming 
heroine  in  Victoria. 

Upon  Miss  Robins's  new  story  the  critic  of  the 
Nation  makes  an  envenomed  attack  which  seems  to 
us  to  go  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  author  of 
"  Come  and  Find  Me  "  is  relegated  to  "  the  school 
of  Robert  Hichens  and  Ellen  Glasgow  "  (!),  and 
her  characters  are  deemed  "  hardly  deserving  of 
prolonged  study  for  their  own  sakes."  The  critic 
apparently  has  no  appreciation  of  imaginative 
psychology,  and  he  fails  to  hit  the  real  weak  spot 
in  the  talented  author's  armour — -the  inequality 
of  her  constructive  powers  with  the  strength  of 
her  fine  conceptions. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  lias  been  interviewed  by 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Question,  and  has  expounded  for  the  benefit  of  its 
readers  the  almost  unique  position  she  takes  up  on 
the  matter.  She  probably  finds  more  sympathisers 
there  than  in  England.  At  Smith  college  she  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  The  Peasant  in  Literature,"  which 
was  much  appreciated.  She  is  said  to  have  made 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  Hough  ton,  Mifflin  &  (Jo. 
for  a  complete  edition  of  her  works. 

Dr.  George  M.  Gould  has  summed  up  Lafcadio 
Hearn  as  "  an  echo,"  "  a  perfect  chameleon."  He 
affirms  that  "  the  sole  quality,  the  only  originality 
he  brought  to  the  fact,  or  to  the  echo,  was  colour — 
a  peculiar  derivation  of  a  maimed  sense.  He 
created  or  invented  nothing ;  his  stories  were 
always  told  him  by  others."  Dr.  Gould  kuew 
Hearn  well — that  is  to  say,  as  well  as  one  man  can 
know  another.  But  he  did  not,  perhaps,  fully 
realise  the  meaning  of  his  own  judgment.  What 
is  "creation,"  after  all  ?  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  some  scepticism  is  expressed  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  version  of  Hearn's  early  life 
given  in  the  "Life  and  Letters."  "Concerning 
Lafcadio  Hearn,"  has  a  Bibliography  by  Laura 
Stedman. 

"The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading," 
written  by  Edmund  Burke  Huey,  and  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  a  book  worth  the  perusal 
of  others  besides  educationalists.  The  problem  of 
teaching  the  young  to  read — one  that  has  never  yet 
been  solved — is  but  one  of  many  subjects  tackled. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  attach  great 
importance  to  their  forthcoming  edition  of  George 
Eliot  in  twenty-five  large  paper  volumes.  An 
introduction  to  each  novel  will  set  forth  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  written,  and  photographs 
of  the  scenes  and  characters  which  have  been 
identified  by  investigation  as  originals  are  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  given.  The  best  collection  of 
portraits  of  the  author  yet  made  will  accompany 
the  edition.  Whether  this  be  the  right  spirit  in 
which  to  study  works  of  fiction  may  be  doubted. 


Those  who  have  qualms  about  it  may  perhaps  be 
consoled  by  the  purely  imaginary  sketches  of 
artists  to  whom  the  unidentified  scenes  have  been 
assigned. 

Messrs.  Putnam  are  bringing  out  a  complete 
edition  of  Goldsmith,  in  ten  octavos,  the  text 
based  on  Peter  Cunningham ;  the  biographical 
and  critical  introduction  to  "  The  Turk's  Head  " 
edition  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Horatio  Sheafe  Kraus. 

Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer's  "  Life  of 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer  "  reached  a  third  impression 
within  three  weeks.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  for  seven 
years  president  of  Wellesley  College,  and  a  leader 
of  the  educational  world. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Gaillard  Hunt's  edition 
of  James  Madison's  Writings  is  of  no  little 
historical  interest.  It  contains  his  instructions  as 
Secretary  of  State  to  American  Ambassadors  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war  of  1812.  The  question  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals  is  still  a  burning  one. 

By  the  publication  of  "  Essays  Philosophical  and 
Psychological "  in  his  honour,  Professor  William 
James  has  been  acclaimed  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  which  Mr.  F.  J.  Furuivall  was,  if 
we  mistake  not,  greeted  in  England  some  little  time 
ago. 

The  mention  of  essays  reminds  one  that  a  fifth 
series  of  Paul  Elmer  More's  "  Shelburne  Essays  " 
has  appeared.  The  subjects  range  from  the  Greek 
Anthology  to  the  Longfellow  Centenary,  a  study  of 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  being  one  of  the  least  familiar 
treated  of. 

Besides  Mr.  Churchill's  book,  the  Macmillan 
Spring  fiction  includes  Marion  Crawford's  "The 
Prima  Donna,"  and  Jack  London's  "  The  Iron 
Heel." 

Alice  Brown's  "  Rose  MacLeod "  is  a  some- 
what unequal  piece  of  fiction,  but  is  strong  in 
contrasts. 

John  C.  Van  Dyke's  "The  Money  God,"  is  a 
powerful  and  suggestive  study  of  contemporary 
conditions  in  the  business  world  of  America. 

A  most  suggestive — we  apologise  for  using  the 
word  again — piece  of  criticism,  and  one  that  donne 
a  penser  is  Mr.  H.  Perry  Robinson's  article  in  the 
April  Putnam's  on  the  subject  of  "  English  Humour 
and  American  Art."  The  upshot  is  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for-  either — which  to  a  few 
people  on  either  side  the  mill-pond  may  still  seem 
a  paradox. 

A  threatening  cloud  is  overhanging  the  world. 
La  Loie  Fuller  has  written  her  "  Experiences," 
and  they  are  said  to  contain  "  many  hitherto 
unpublished  and  striking  revelations  affecting 
personages  conspicuous  in  the  political,  intellectual, 
and  artistic  life  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
St.  Petersburg,  Buda-Pesth,  and  Constantinople," 
not  to  speak  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
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delphia.     Who,  then,  is  safe  from  the  pen  of  the 
dread  dancer  ? 

The  best  selling  book  in  the  United  States  during 
the  spring  was  Louis  J.  Vance's  "  The  Black  Bag." 
One  is  glad  to  hear  of  the  popularity  of  so  vivacious 
a  romancer. 

The  cult  of  Nature  still  continues  to  nourish. 
Several  attractive  books  dealing  with  trees  are 
among  its  'latest  evidences  ;  and  there  is  more 
than  the  usual  supply  of  bird-books  this  season. 
Dr.  Edward  Breck's  "The  Way  of  the  Woods," 
C.  G.  D.  Eoberts's  "The  House  in  the  Water," 
and  President  Jordan's  popular  "  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Fishes"  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection. 

In  "Some  Ladies  in  Haste,"  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Chambers  gives  fresh  proof  of  his  versatile  talent. 
WThere  he  is  pre-eminent,  however,  is  not  in  the 
social  skirt  but  in  romance  pure  and  simple. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  tells  the  story  of  a 
beautiful  practiser  of  the  "  occult "  in  his  "  Vera,  the 
Medium  "  with  his  customary  skill ;  and  George 
Barr  McCnteheon  adds  to  his  repertoire  an  enter- 
taining story  called  "  The  Husbands  of  Edith." 

Campaign  literature  is  beginning  to  pour  forth 
a  mighty  stream  ;  one  hears  constantly  of  "  The 
Hughes'  Book,"  and  the  like.  Meanwhile  a  volume 
from  the  pen  of  Grover  Cleveland  entitled  "  Good 
Citizenship  "  is  promised.  Now  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  really  to  retire  we  shall  doubtless  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  something  from  his  pen.  William 
Bayard  Hale's  study  of  the  President  at  work, 
"A  Week  in  the  White  House,"  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Times  by  Messrs.  Putnam. 

In  "  The  Servant  in  the  House,"  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy  has  produced  something  like  an  American 
"  Everyman."  But  there  will  be  not  a  few  who 
will  always  prefer  an  original  to  the  most  ingenious 
of  adaptations. 

Our  obituary  list  includes  Henry  Chadwick 
(died  April  20),  author  of  numerous  works  on 
sport,  more  especially  baseball  ;  John  Murray 
Brown,  head  of  the  firm  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
(died  April  28),  "  a  typical  representative  of  the 
group  of  men  who  made  and  maintained  Boston's 
reputation  as  a  literary  and  publishing  centre  "  ; 
Frederick  May  Holland  (May  20),  author  of  a  life 
of  Frederick  Douglas,  "  Liberty  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  and  many  other  works ;  and  the  economist 
Walter  Augustus  Wyckoff,  assistant  professor  at 
Princeton,  who  travelled  through  every  State  of  the 
Union,  making  observations,  and  recorded  them  in 
"  The  Workers— the  East,"  and  "  The  Workers— 
the  West." 


CONTEMPORARY  CRITICISMS.— YI. 

THE  TENANT  OF  WILDFELL  HALL. 
BY  ACTON  BELL.    NEWBY,  1848. 

SEVERAL  novels  have  lately  appeared  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  three  brothers,  Currer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  Of  these  works, 
"Jane  Eyre,"  by  Currer  Bell,  is  the  best  known, 
and  deservedly  the  most  popular.  We  say 
deservedly,  for  though  it  has  great  faults,  it 
has  still  greater  merits.  Such  is  by  no  means 
the  case  with  the  work  now  before  us  ;  indeed, 
so  revolting  are  many  of  the  scenes,  so  coarse 
and  disgusting  the  language  put  into  some  of 
the  characters,  that  the  reviewer  to  whom  we 
entrusted  it  returned  it  to  us,  saying  that  it  was 
unfit  to  be  noticed  in  the  pages  of  Sharpe ;  and  we 
are  so  far  of  the  same  opinion,  that  our  object  in 
the  present  paper  is  to  warn  our  readers,  and  more 
especially  our  lady  readers,  against  being  induced 
to  peruse  it,  either  by  the  powerful  interest  of  the 
story,  or  the  talent  with  which  it  is  written.  Did 
we  think  less  highly  of  it  in  these  particulars,  we 
should  have  left  the  book  to  its  fate,  and  allowed  it 
quietly  to  sink  into  the  insignificance  to  which  the 
good  taste  of  the  reading  public  speedily  condemns 
works  disfigured  by  the  class  of  faults  we  have 
alluded  to  ;  but  like  the  fatal  melody  of  the  .Syren's 
song  its  very  perfections  render  it  more  dangerous, 
and  therefore  more  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Yet 
we  consider  the  evils  to  arise  from  a  perverted  taste 
and  an  absence  of  mental  refinement  in  the  writer, 
together  with  the  total  ignorance  of  the  usages  of 
good  society,  rather  than  from  any  systematic 
design  of  opposing  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality. 
So  far  from  any  such  intention  being  apparent,  the 
moral  of  the  tale  is  excellent,  and  the  author  we 
should  imagine  a  religious  character.  .  .  . 

The  tale  is  told  in  the  first  person,  the  auto- 
biographer  being  Gilbert  Markham.  The  character 
of  Gilbert  is  cleverly  drawn,  original,  yet  perfectly 
true  to  nature  ;  that  of  Helen,  interesting  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  the  scenes  between  them,  though 
occasionally  too  warmly  coloured,  life-like,  and 
engrossing,  while  the  description  of  village  society 
is  sufficiently  amusing  to  afford  relief  to  the  more 
serious  business  of  the  novel. 

For  two  thirds  of  the  first  volume  there  is  little  to 
find  fault  with,  much  to  praise.  With  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journal  (Helen's  private  journal,  the 
history  of  her  life)  the  faults  we  have  already  alluded 
to  begin  to  develop  themselves.  .  .  .  The  scenes 
which  occur  after  the  drinking  bouts  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
ingdon and  his  profligate  associates  are  described 
with  a  disgustingly  true  minuteness,  which  shows 
the  writer  to  be  only  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
revolting  details  of  such  evil  revelry.  Let  us  turn 
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from  this  hateful  subject  to  the  character  of  Helen. 
The  noble  fortitude  with  which  she  endures  the  lot 
her  rashness  has  brought  upon  her  ;  the  long 
suffering  affection  inducing  her  to  hope  against 
hope  as  she  tries  to  reclaim  her  worthless  husband  ; 
the  brutal  insults  to  which  she  is  exposed  ;  the 
bitterness  of  soul  with  which  she  perceives  all  her 
efforts  to  be  unavailing,  and  the  conviction  of  the 
hopeless  depravity  of  the  man  she  loves  ;  the  way 
in  which  (love  being  at  length  exhausted,  and  its 
place  supplied  l>y  a  mixed  feeling  of  contempt  and 
dislike)  she  still  remains  with  him  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  are  all  beautifully  delineated,  and,  despite  of 
ourselves,  compel  our  admiration. 

The  death  of  the  profligate  Huntingdon,  the  gay, 
the  courted,  the  man  of  pleasure,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerfully  drawn  scenes  of  the  whole  work. 
An  extract  from  a  letter  of  Helen's  to  her  brother 
gives  an  idea  of  the  nervous,  forcible  style  in  which 
the  book  is  written.  .  .  . 

One  word  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  novel.  At 
the  first  glance  we  should  say  none  but  a  man 
could  have  known  so  intimately  each  vile,  dark, 
fold  of  the  civilised  brute's  corrupted  nature  ;  none 
but  a  man  could  have  made  so  daring  an  exhibition 
as  this  book  presents  to  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  man,  we  should  imagine,  would  have  written  a 
work  in  which  all  the  women,  even  the  worst,  are 
so  far  superior,  in  every  quality,  moral  and 
intellectual,  to  all  the  men.  No  man  could  have 
made  his  sex  appear  at  once  coarse,  brutal,  and 
contemptibly  weak,  at  once  disgusting  and  ridiculous. 
There  are,  besides,  a  thousand  trifles  which  indicate 
a  woman's  mind,  and  several  more  important  things 
which  show  a  woman's  peculiar  virtues.  Still  there 
is  a  bold  coarseness,  a  reckless  freedom  of  language, 
and  an  apparent  familiarity  with  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  worst  kind  of  fast  men,  in  their  worst 
moments,  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  it 
impossible  that  a  woman  could  have  written  it.  A 
possible  solution  of  the  enigma  is,  that  it  may  be 
the  production  of  an  authoress  assisted  by  her 
husband,  or  by  some  male  friend.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  we  would  rather  decide,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  is  a  man's  writing. 

We  cannot  but  express  our  deep  regret  that  a 
book  in  many  respects  eminently  calculated  to 
advance  the  cause  of  religion  and  right  feeling,  the 
moral  of  which  is  unimpeachable  and  most  power- 
fully wrought  out,  should  be  rendered  unfit  for  the 
perusal  of  the  very  class  of  persons  to  whom  it 
would  be  most  useful,  (namely,  "imaginative  girls 
likely  to  risk  their  happiness  on  the  forlorn  hope 
of  reforming  a  captivating  rake  "),  owing  to  the 
profane  expressions,  inconceivably  coarse  language, 
and  revolting  scenes  and  descriptions  by  which  its 
pages  are  disfigured. 

Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  1848. 


YII. 

THINGS   AS  THEY  ARE  ;    OR,   ADVENTURES   OF 
CALEB  WILLIAMS.    BY  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 

SELDOM   has  a  vivid  fancy,  united  with  the 
power  of  acute  and  penetrating  observation, 
composed  a  narrative  of  more  forcible  interest 
than  that  which  bears  the  above  title  ;  whether  we 
consider  the  plan,  the  development  of  character,  or 
the  minute  delineations  of  the  effects  of  various 
impressions    on    the    human    mind,    it    must    be 
regarded  as  an  extraordinary  production  exhibiting 
in  every  page  the  stamp   of  genius  of  a   piercing 
and  original   description. 

The  work  was  published  at  the  period  when  the 
political  earthquake,  whose  consequences  shook 
Europe  to  its  foundations,  had  begun  to  agitate, 
in  a  very  high  degree  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
mankind  ;  when  every  form  of  government,  every 
legal  institution,  every  circumstance  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  became  the 
subject  of  profound  as  well  as  vehement  discussion 
in  the  circles  of  social  life.  .  .  .  The  lightning 
flashes  arising  from  such  a  collision  of  intellect, 
threw  a  strong  illumination  on  every  point  of 
debate ;  there  was  scarce  an  opinion  of  moment 
to  mankind  but  was  submitted  to  a  complete 
mental  analysis,  and  most  ably  attacked  and  as 
ably  defended.  That  progress  of  intellectual 
strength  denominated  the  "  March  of  Mind," 
became  accelerated  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree  ...  it  flew  on  the  wings  of  fire,  though 
happily  in  England,  innoxious  fire  ;  and  it  must- 
be  admitted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  genius 
that  now  shines  so  brilliantly  received  its  first 
impulse  amidst  the  mental  coruscations  of  that 
period  ;  all  the  possessors  of  shining  talents,  who 
have  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  having  neces- 
sarily formed  their  opinions,  and  selected  their 
pursuits,  during  that  era  of  energetic  thought. 

Such  a  work  as  "  Things  as  They  Are "  was 
exactly  calculated  to  attract  strong  attention  at 
a  time  of  great  mental  effervescence  ;  and  what- 
ever judgment  may  be  formed  at  present  of  any 
real  or  supposed  allusion  to  points  connected 
with  politics  or  legislation,  this  narrative  must 
continue  to  excite  considerable  interest  in  readers 
of  reflecting  minds.  The  character  of  Falkland 
is  finely  imagined  and  admirably  drawn  ;  notwith- 
standing that,  it  must  be  allowed,  there  appears 
considerable  inconsistency  in  a  principal  incident 
concerning  him,  for  it  seems  improbable  that  a 
man,  who  had  made  such  horrible  sacrifices  to 
the  dread  of  infamy,  should  provide  and  preserve 
records  of  transactions  which  he  is  desirous  to 
conceal  from  all  mankind,  and  the  reader  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  probability  of  the  motives 
assigned  for  this  conduct,  even  by  the  masterly 
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recital  of  the  author.  The  tyrannical  unprincipled 
"  Tyrel  "  is  powerfully  delineated,  and  never  was 
there  a  tale  of  more  genuine  pathos  than  all  that 
relates  to  the  two  Hawkins's,  the  father  and  son, 
whose  hapless  story  can  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  of  a  reader  of  sensibility.  Much 
debate  has  originated  on  this  and  other  particulars 
in  the  work,  whether  similar  events  ever  did,  or 
could,  occur  under  the  system  of  England. 

The  effect  of  curiosity,  become  a  restless  pas- 
sion and  a  ruling  propensity  in  the  mind  of  man, 
is  well  depicted  in  the  ideas  and  actions  of  Caleb 
Williams,  whose  whole  character  is  described  with 
much  strength  of  talent.  In  fine,  it  is  presumed 
that  readers  of  cultivated  minds,  whatever  may  be 
their  opinion  on  political  points,  will  not  think  a 
few  hours  ill  employed  in  the  perusal  of  "  Things 
as  They  Are,  or,  Adventures  of  Caleb  Williams." 
Weekly  Entertainer,  1822. 


JOHN     FORD. 


A  LITTLE  book,  "Fame's  Memorial,"  by  John 
Ford,  bearing  date  1606,  must  very  soon  after 
its  publication  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
William  Shakespeare.  It  naively  records  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire's  achievements,  the  beauty  of  the  Lady 
Penelope,  "  that  glorious  star  which  beautified  the 
value  of  our  land,"  and  the  union  of  Ireland  and 
England,  "  an  empire  now  secure,  a  world  within 
itself."  The  elegist  came  of  a  Devonshire  family, 
with  some  members  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
lodged  before  hoisting  sail  for  Spain.  No  doubt  the 
magnificence  of  his  retinue  was  still  the  fireside 
talk  of  half  the  county  ;  and  to  link  him  yet  more 
closely  with  the  Devereuxs,  Ford's  mother  was 
daughter  to  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
who  had  judged  and  condemned  Lord  Essex  five 
years  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  poem. 

The  author  was  a  young  lawyer  of  twenty, 
recently  admitted  into  the  Middle  Temple.  The 
whole  title  of  his  courageous  elegiac  runs  "  Fame's 
Memorial  or  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  deceased 
with  his  honourable  life  and  peaceful  end  and 
solemn  funeral."  Printed  for  Christopher  Purset 
dwelling  at  the  sign  of  the  Mary  Magdalen's 
Head  near  Staple  Inn  in  Holborn.  There  must 
have  been  some  quick  response  on  Shakespeare's 
part.  Here  was  another  soul  not  indifferent  to  the 
high  and  disastrous  fortunes  of  this  heroic  family  ; 
here  was  a  disinterested  youth  ready  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  the  distraught  Countess,  who  lay  under 
Royal  ban.  Tradition  asserts  that  the  elder  poet 
assisted  the  younger  in  dramatic  composition.  He 
seems  to  have  had  the  liberties  of  the  Globe  and 
Blackfriars  Theatres. 


Many  years  later,  in  1633,  Ford  published  his 
"  Broken  Heart,"  which  is  based  on  a  melodramatic 
version  of  the  stories  of  Lady  Rich  and  Lord  Essex. 
It  is  of  value,  perhaps,  as  giving  opinions  then  cur- 
rent, but  it  also  unconsciously  demonstrates  how  a 
mean  temper  and  gossip  may  distort  and  degrade 
persons  and  actions  of  the  highest  dignity.  No  play 
of  Shakespeare's  hints  at  any  jealousy  between 
brother  and  sister.  Either  Lord  Essex  or  Lady 
Rich  dominate  each  play  in  which  they  appear. 
But  in  the  "  Broken  Heart  "  the  envy  of  Ithocles 
towards  Penthea  is  a  leading  motive. 

Orgilus,  who  represents  Sir  Charles  Blount,  says, 
that  after  the  death  of  Penthea's  father — 

sprouted  up  that  poisonous  stalk 
Of  aconite,  whose  ripened  fruit  hath  ravished 
All  health,  all  comfort  of  a  happy  life  ; 
For  Ithocles,  her  brother,  proud  of  youth 
And  prouder  in  his  power,  nourished  closely 
The  memory  of  former  discontents 
To  glory  in  revenge.     By  cunning  partly, 
Partly  by  threats,  he  woos  at  once  and  forces 
His  virtuous  sister  to  admit  a  marriage 
With  Bassano,  a  nobleman,  in  honour 
And  riches  I  confess  beyond  my  fortunes. 


Beauteous  Penthea,  wedded  to  this  torture 
By  an  insulting  brother,  being  secretly 
Compelled  to  yield  her  virgin  freedom  up 
To  him,  who  never  can  usurp  her  heart 
Before  contracted  mine,  is  now  so  yoked 
To  a  most  barbarous  thraldom,  misery, 
Affliction,  that  he  savours  not  humanity 
Whose  sorrow  melts  not  into  more  than  pity 
In  hearing  but  her  name. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  Bassano  (who  stands  for 
Lord  Rich)  is  a  monster  of  jealousy. 

Another  interest  possessed  by  Ford's  play  of  the 
"  Broken  Heart "  is  in  the  character  of  Technicus, 
who  perhaps  stands  for  Shakespeare  himself.  He 
is  represented  as  a  scholar  and  a  bookman.  He  is 
the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  Sir  Charles 
Blount,  and  is  ca.lled  by  him  "  grave  "  and  "  most 
learned  artist,"  "  most  sage." 

Technicus'  speech  on  "  Honour  "  is  very  fine, 
and  is  a  pendant  to  the  oration  in  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice  "  on  "  Mercy." 

Technicus.     Honour  consists  not  in  a  bare  opinion 

By  doing  any  act  which  feeds  content, 

Brave  in  appearance,  'cause  we  think  it  brave  ; 

Such  honour  comes  by  accident  not  nature, 

Proceeding  from  the  vices  of  our  passion, 

Which  makes  our  reason  drunk  ;  but  real  honour 

Is  the  loward  of  virtue,  and  acquired 

By  justice,  or  by  valour  which  for  basis 

Hath  justice  to  uphold  it.     He  then  fails 

In  honour,  who  for  lucre  or  revenge 

Commits  thefts,  murders,  treasons  and  adulteries, 

With  such-like,  by  intrenching  on  just  laws, 

Whose  sovereignty  is  best  preserved*  by  justice. 

Thus,  as  you  see  how  honour  must  be  grounded 

On  knowledge,  not  opinion — for  opinion 
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Kelics  on  probability  and  accident. 

But  knowledge  on  necessity  and  truth — 

I  leave  thee  to  the  fit  consideration 

Of  what  limi»n:«  tin-  grace  <if  real  hii/nnir. 

Wishing  success  to  all  thy  virtuous  meanings. 

The  prophecy  in  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1  closely  resembles 
the  oracular  utterance  in  Cymbeline  :  It  runs 

"  When  youth  is  ripe  and  age  from  time  doth  part 
The  lifeless  trunk  shall  wed  the  broken  heart." 

and  is  fulfilled  when  Calantha  representing  Queen 
Elizabeth  weds  Ithocles,  a  lifeless  trunk  with  a 
ring1,  and  then  dies. 

Shakespeare  may  have  expressed  more  of  his 
griefs  to  the  younger  man  than  he  was  himself 
aware  of.  The  secret  of  his  love  for  Lady  Rich  he 
kept  most  jealously  to  himself  as  we  see  in  Sonnet 

XLVIII. 

How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  way 

Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust 

That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 

From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sun:  wards  of  trust ; 

But  thou  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are 

Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief 

Thou,  best  of  dearest  and  mine  only  care, 

Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief 

Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest 

Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art 

Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 

From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and  part 

And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear 

For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

Ford  also  published  a  pamphlet  "  Honour 
Triumphant "  in  praise  of  all  fair  ladies  and  in 
defence  of  these  four  positions  following : — 
1.  Knights  in  Ladies'  service  have  no  free-will ;  2. 
Beauty  is  the  maintainer  of  valour  ;  3.  Faire  lady 
was  never  false  ;  4.  Perfect  lovers  are  only  wise. 
One  has  to  recollect  all  this  and  more  in  summing 
up  the  reasons  of  the  disgrace  of  such  a  distinguished 
pair.  The  divorce  of  Lord  and  Lady  Rich  being  by 
mutual  consent  neither  could  marry  again.  It  was 
an  ecclesiastical  divorce.  Lord  Rich,  however, 
married  again  at  once  and  apparently  no  difficulty 
was  raised  about  the  matter. 

The  Devereux  family,  however,  were  a  secret 
terror  to  King  James.  Robert,  the  son  of  Lord 
Essex,  was  brought  up  with  Prince  Henry,  but  he 
afterwards  headed  the  Rebellion.  Any  lawful  son 
of  two  such  powers  as  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and 
the  lady  Penelope  would  have  been  even  a  greater 
danger.  Hence  Court  and  Church  thundered  their 
condemnation.  After  Shakespeare's  death  in  1G16 
Ford  published  many  plays  and  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  retired  to  his  native 
village  of  Ilsington,  where  he  died 
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OU  bear  your  more  than  threescore  years 
Straight-backed  and  with  an  air  as  gay 

As  when  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears 
Of  thirty-five  upheld  their  sway. 

II. 

Men  say  the  ebbing  tide  which  turns 
The  gold  hair  grey  turns  grey  the  mind, 

That  youth's  hot  fire  full  soon  outbnrns 
And  leaves  the  ashes  cold  behind. 

III. 

They  say  the  days  as  they  slip  by, 

And  stiffen  joint  and  heart  throbs  still, 

Dim  too  the  poet's  seeing  eye 
And  rob  the  artist  of  his  skill. 

IV. 

Forebodings  false  !  as  well  you  prove 
Who  still  live  in  that  magic  dream 

Where  fair  things  make  for  truth  and  love, 
And  foul  things  false  and  hateful  seem. 

V. 

Your  eye  can  see  as  erst  it  saw, 

Gold  where  the  common  eye  sees  nought, 
And  still  the  precious  gems  you  draw 

From  the  alembic  of  your  thought. 

VI. 

On  mean,  base  things,  and  things  that  shame 
You  pour  the  fierce  hot  scorn  of  youth. 

You  listen  still  with  heart  aflame, 
To  tales  of  courage,  faith  and  truth. 

VII. 

I  thank  you,  for  the  gift  you  give 
Not  all  the  gold  on  earth  could  buy  ; 

You  teach  me  how  a  man  may  live 
His  life  out  till  he  comes  to  die. 

E.  P.  L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUTHORS'  CORRECTIONS. 

SIR, — Your  article  on  "Authors'  Corrections  "  in 
the  May  number  overlooks  a  very  important  point 
in  connection  with  corrections  in  American  proofs, 
and  that  is  the  method  of  setting  up  those  proofs  ; 
so  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  matter,  from  one  who  has  been  "stung," 
as  we  say  here,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Almost  without  exception  books  are  now  put  in 
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type  by  machine.  It  saves  time.  A  book  can  be 
set  up  in  three  weeks  by  machine  which  would  take 
three  months  by  hand.  It  is  also  cheaper;  the 
trades  unions  have  settled  that.  There  are  two 
styles  of  machines,  one  of  which  sets  up  each  line 
as  a  "  slug,"  or  solid  piece  of  metal,  the  other  cast- 
ing each  separate  type,  but  justifying  its  own  line. 

Now,  every  time  an  author  puts  in  a  comma  in 
his  proof  corrections,  it  means  that  the  slug 
has  to  be  recast,  or  that  the  line  has  to  be  all 
setup  again,  or  it  would  not  justify.  If  the  correc- 
tions were  made  by  hand  in  the  latter  case,  the 
publisher  would  have  to  pay  union  labour  rates  for 
hand  work,  which  would  cost  him  more  to  put  in  a 
comma  and  to  justify  the  line  than  to  recast  it 
complete. 

Publishers  in  America  stipulate  that  the  author 
shall  pay  all  costs  of  correction  beyond  a  named 
sum.  Moral  :  Make  all  your  corrections  in  the 
type-written  copy  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a  "  cast  " 
proof.  Before  I  learnt  this  trick,  it  cost  me  $55.00 
to  make  changes  in  punctuation- alone  in  one  book. 
Yours  truly, 

STUNG. 


"  C.  K.  S. "  AND  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS. 

SIR,—"  C.  K.  S.  "  is  really  most  amusing  !  In 
his  "  literary  letter  "  in  the  'Sphere  the  other  week 
he  announced  the  fact  that  he  had  discovered  two 
Arthur  Mees  ;  now  he  has  capped  that  discovery 
by  finding  two  Arthur  Becketts,  and,  mirabile 
dictu!  each  with  the  initial  W.  in  the  centre  of 
his  name.  It  may,  perhaps,  add  to  "  C.  K.  S.'s  " 
astonishment  to  learn  that  the  W,  in  each  case, 
stands  for  "  William  ! " 

This  is  by  the  way,  and  introductory  to  the 
subject  of  this  letter."  In  the  last  issue  of  The 
Author  I  protested  against  "O.K.  S.'s"  frequent 
attacks  in  the  Sphere  on  the  society  and  its 
secretary.  In  his  reply  "  C.  K.  S.  "  says  that  he 
considers  my  letter  a  "  very  severe  one  "  on  his 
"  idiosyncrasies."  If  the  term  "  idiosyncrasy  " 
were  synonymous  with  "questionable  taste"  I 
might  agree  with  him,  for  surely  it  is  the  height 
of  bad  taste  for  one  in  the  position  of  "  C.  K.  S.  " 
to  go  continually  out  of  his  way  to  jeer  at  a 
society  that  is  doing  good  work  for  an  important 
section  of  the  community. 

I  agree  with  "  C.  K.  S.  "  that  "  life  is  too  short 
for  rancour,"  and  I  hope  that  he  will  remember 
that  when  next  he  feels  impelled  to  write  on  the 
Society  of  Authors.  In  the  meantime  I  would 
advise  him  to  pursue  his  interesting  discoveries  of 
"  doubles  "  in  the  names  of  literary  men.  He  may 
then  crown  his  efforts  in  thnt  direction  by  finding 
that  there  are  two  C.  K.  Snorters,  though  if  the 


"  rancour  "  of  No.  2  is  likely  to  equal  that  of  No.  1 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  unsuccessful. 
Yours  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  W.  BECKETT. 
June  18th,  1908. 

— «  »  i — 

SIR, — "C.  K.  S."  in  his  narrow  way,  has  been 
at  the  society  again.  In  his  own  words,  "  he  takes 
the  cash  and"  lets  the  credit  go."  Certainly  he  lets 
the  credit  go.  He  writes  more  as  a  business 
manager  than  the  literary  editor  of  a  responsible 
paper. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  if  he  justified  his 
attitude  as  a  critic  of  the  Authors'  Society  by 
showing  some  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  objects 
for  which  the  society  was  founded  ?  This  is  not, 
I  believe,  the  first  time  in  which  "C.  K.  S."  has 
belittled  himself  by  the  erroneous  statements  he 
has  made.  In  glancing  at  the  back  numbers  of 
The  Author  I  find  in  the  December  issue  of  1903 
a  pretty  story  of  "  C.  K.  S.'s  "  inaccuracy.  Mem- 
bers should  refer  to  the  issue  named.  I  write 
without  rancour,  as  I  think  the  matter  is  too 
trivial  for  serious  consideration,  but  I  desire  to 
show  myself  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Beckett's  views. 

Yours,  &c., 

ONE  WHO  is  INTERESTED. 


WANTED,  AN  AUTHORS'  CLUB. 

SIR, — The  members  of  the  Authors'  Club  have 
decided  to  disband  themselves,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  two  we  shall  be  without  a  social 
combination  of  men  of  letters. 

The  club  has  not  been  a  success  because  there 
were  so  few  members,  and  the  expenses  in  White- 
hall Court  were  somewhat  high.  These  factors 
defeated  the  best  efforts  of  a  devoted  committee. 

An  authors'  club  is  not  only  an  addition  to  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  but  also  forwards  the 
interests  of  authorship  in  many  direct  and  indirect 
ways.  Authors  know  too  little  of  each  other ; 
they  are  too  apt  to  attack  one  another  in  the 
press.  Some  even  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
work  of  the  Authors'  Society,  but  these  do  not 
rend  their  Author  very  carefully  or  thoughtfully. 
Club  life  sweeps  many  of  these  ideas  away ;  it 
brings  men  together,  lets  them  see  what  good 
fellows  they  are,  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
talking  over  things,  dispels  rancour,  lessens 
jealousy,  inspires  hope.  Therefore  let  us  have  a 
club.  We  can  have  it,  and  I  venture  to  say,  shall 
have  it.  If  artists  and  actors  can  have  their 
respective  clubs,  why  not  authors  ? 

We  must  needs  consider  why  the  Authors'  Club 
did  not  attract  more  members.  In  the  first  place 
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I  think  the  subscription  was  too  high.  In  the 
second  the  palatial  premises  on  the  Embankment 
did  not  appeal  to  modest  literary  men.  Even  the 
magnificence  of  the  hall  porters  was  somewhat 
oppressive.  Speaking  with  long  experience  of  a 
similar  club  which  has  proved  a  success,  I  think 
we  might  take  a  small  house  or  half  a  large  one  in 
a  not  too  expensive  part  of  London.  Our  staff  to 
consist  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  a  page,  and  the 
accommodation  a  smoking  room,  three  or  four 
small  rooms  where  men  could  work  or  meet  pub-, 
lishers  or  friends,  and,  if  possible,  half-a-dozen 
bedrooms  for  country  members.  Elaborate  dinners 
would  not  be  for  us  at  first,  but  grilled  things, 
sundry  cold  meats,  soups  and  simple  fishes.  The 
monthly  dinner  could  be  held  elsewhere  quite 
pleasantly  and  easily. 

Such  a"  club  can  be  run  by  400  members  paying 
a  subscription  of  three  guineas  for  London  and  a 
guinea  and  a  half  for  the  country,  assuming  that 
town  and  country  members  are  about  equally 
divided,  and  also  assuming  that  the  committee  are 
good  men  of  business  and  determined  to  be 
economical.  If  our  numbers  rose  to  700  or  800, 
which  is  quite  conceivable,  then  we  should  migrate 
of  course  to  larger  premises,  and  launch  out  a 
little.  And  I  very  much  incline  to  the  idea  that 
if  there  were  enough  ladies  willing  to  join  us  we 
ought  to  admit  them  at  the  country  subscription 
rate,  and  provide  special  ladies'  rooms,  special 
men's  rooms,  and  one  common  room. 

If  there  are  among  the  readers  of  The  Author 
four  or  five  hundred  writers  who  would  join  a 
club  run  on  the  lines  I  suggest  above,  and  who 
will  communicate  with  me  on  the  subject  (without 
expecting  a  reply,  except  through  your  columns),  I 
will,  if  the  matter  looks  promising,  endeavour  to 
induce  some  of  my  London  friends  to  form  a 
small  committee  to  see  if  suitable  premises  can  be 
found.  I  live  too  far  from  London  myself  to  take 
an  active  share  in  the  work,  but  I  need  hardly 
say  that  my  experience  and  knowledge  cf  the 
matter  are  quite  at  the  service  of  any  committee 
which  is  formed. 

The  first  thing,  then,  is  for  those  who  are  likely 
to  be  willing  to  join  a  club  at  a  subscription  of 
three  guineas  for  town  members  and  one  and  a 
half  guineas  for  country  members,  to  write  to  me 
and  let  me  know  their  views.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  any  definite  promise  be  made  at  present. 
Faithfully  yours,  C.  H.  COOK, 

"JOHN    BlCKERDYKE." 

Willow  Grange,  Goring-on-Thames. 


I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  them  to 
discuss  the  absurd  position  into  which  the  latter 
have  been  placed  by  publishers  and  that  fearful 
ogre,  Tradition.  Song-writing  is  a  simple  form  of 
collaboration,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  musicians 
have  ever  considered  music  to  be  of  greater  import- 
ance to  a  song  than  the  lyric,  but  the  publisher 
holds  it  be  of  three  times  the  value,  for  on  each 
copy  he  prints  the  musician's  name  in  letters  three 
times  as  large  as  the  name  of  the  lyrist,  and  will 
support  that  valuation,  if  the  author  allow  it,  by 
remuneration  in  the  .game  proportion.  When  the 
joint  work  is  presented  in  public,  the  lyrist  is  com- 
pletely ignored.  On  the  concert  progamme  the 
musician  is  gracefully  permitted  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  smallest  type  the  printer  can  find,  but 
the  author  is  never  allowed  to  share  the  applause 
for  which  his  work  is  primarily  responsible.  The 
public  subsequently  allude  to  the  work  as  Minim's 
"Good-night"  or  Quaver's  "Farewell,"  conferring 
another  slight  on  the  poor  scribe. 

I  think  that  if  a  few  people,  appreciating  the 
absurdity  of  this  unjust  custom,  were  to  bracket 
the  names  of  author  and  composer  on  their  music 
programmes,  the  practice  would  soon  become 
general.  It  is  obvious  that  proper  recognition  of 
the  lyrist's  works  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  musicians,  as  it  would  stimulate  the  art  of 
lyrical  writing  and  their  cry  that  it  is  difficult 
nowadays  to  procure  good  lyrics  would  no  longer 
be  heard. 

SIDNEY  LEWIS- RANSOM. 


,        THE  WRONGS  OF  THE  BALLAD-MONGER. 

DEAR  SIR, — As  the  Authors'  Society  numbers 
in  its  membership  both  musiciaus  and  lyric-authors 


PENSION  FUND. 

SIR, — I  am  glad  to  see  in  your  columns  that 
attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  Pension  Fund. 
It  needs  it.  If  I  am  not  too  brutally  frank,  I 
think  the  society  has  been  too  generous.  We  have 
here  the  nucleus  of  what  should  hereafter  prove  a 
most  valuable  fund,  but  its  growth  is  partly  being 
neglected  and  the  strength  of  its  early  youth  is 
being  sapped.  It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  early  days 
to  be  granting  pensions,  and  I  think  the  limit  at 
present  should  not  be  above  £25  per  annum  until 
the  fund  has  reached  £10,000.  Mr.  Roe  recom- 
mends a  shilling  donation  from  members,  and  Mrs. 
During  is  more  practical  with  a  recommendation 
of  four  shillings  per  member.  I  go  one  better  and 
suggest  an  annual  contribution  of  five  shillings 
from  each  member;  surely,  most  of  us  I  should 
think,  could  stretch  to  this  amount  for  so  excellent 
a  purpose.  This  would  bring  in  roughly  about 
£500  per  annum. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  G.  SCOON. 
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